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galow  a  type  of  cement  architecture 
adapted  to  the  bleak  edge  of  a  seashore 
hillside;  A  second  example  of  cement 
architecture  at  the  seashore,  573;  A 
cement  house  especially  planned  to 
crown  a  sloping  hill,  owned  by  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Bridge,  Nanapashamet, 
Mass.;  Low  cottage  effect  in  cement 
house  suited  to  rural  landscape :  owned 
by  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Waller,  Yonkers,  N. 
Y.,  574;  Cement  house  with  good  roof 
lines  and  most  unusual  and  interesting 
arrangement  of  groups  of  windows;  A 
type  of  Western  cement  architecture 
intended  for  a  narrow  plot  in  town  or 
village,  575;  A  more  elaborate  effect  in 
cement  architecture :  owned  by  Mrs.  R. 
C.  F-  Combes,  Woodmere,  L.  I.;  The 
adaptation  of  cement  to  modified  Co¬ 
lonial  architecture,  576. 

Civic  Improvement  in  Boston,  Present 
and  Future— Sketch  plan  of  central 
portion  of  Boston;  Plan  showing  possi¬ 
bility  of  new  connecting  boulevards, 
274;  Proposed  by  Metropolitan  Im¬ 
provement  Commission :  Arthur  A. 
Shurtleff,  landscape  architect,  275;  De¬ 
velopment  of  Arlington  street  and  pub¬ 
lic  garden  to  river;  Elevated  structure 
along  the  causeway,  276;  Proposed  de¬ 
velopment  of  Haymarket  Square  over 
new  subway  and  tunnel  stations,  277; 
Proposed  civic  plaza:  F.  C.  Brown, 
architect;  Suggestion  for  placing  ele¬ 
vated  structure  over  stores :  F.  C. 
Brown,  architect,  278;  New  elevated 
station  and  aqueduct  across  the  park¬ 
way  at  Forest  Hills;  Edmund  M. 
Wheelwright,  architect,  279;  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Charles  River  Basin,  looking 
up  the  river  from  foot  of  Beacon  Hill, 
280. 

Copper,  Overcoming  Difficulties  in  Ham¬ 
mering — Diagram  of  instructions  for 
hammering  copper,  99. 

Country  Life  and  Animal  Pets  for  Chil¬ 
dren,  The  Value  of — Eight  photographs 
of  children  by  Mr-  Charles  Read,  589- 
592- 

Davenport,  Senator  Frederick  M.,  70. 

Draperies  for  the  Dining  Room — Table¬ 
cloth,  showing  set  of  doilies  decorated 


with  stencil  designs;  Curtain  of  cream- 
colored  scrim;  Sideboard  scarf  to  match 
tablecloth,  showing  use  of  both  wide 
and  narrow  borders,  94;  Stencil  design 
for  side  border  of  curtain  and  for  side¬ 
board  scarf;  Stencil  design  for  doily; 
Corner  of  curtain  design;  Stencil  bor¬ 
der  design  for  top  and  bottom  of  scrim 
curtain,  95. 

Driscoll,  Clement  J.,  69. 

Dunand,  Jean,  The  Unique  Metal  Work 
of — Copper  vase :  Fig.  1 ;  Copper  vase  : 
Fig.  3 ;  Gravy  boat  of  silver  repousse : 
Fig.  4;  Fig.  6:  Unique  lead  vase;  Steel 
vase  decorated  with  silver;  Fig.  7,  407; 
Pewter  jar,  repousse:  Fig.  5;  Copper 
vase :  Fig.  2,  408. 

Farm,  a  Three-Acre,  A  Living  from — 
The  house  of  Mr.  Jenkins  is  old-fash¬ 
ioned  but  comfortable;  The  children’s 
strawberry  patch,  512;  Gathering 
grapes  in  the  Jenkins’  vineyard;  Boy 
operating  a  celery-planting  machine, 
513;  A  vigorous  plum  tree  grown  in 
seven  years,  514. 

Flowers,  Fruit  and  Vegetables,  Combina¬ 
tion  Culture  of — The  first  step  in  a 
flower  and  vegetable  garden;  Among 
the  vegetables  and  flowers;  “Our  boy 
cultivating  his  fruit  and  flower  garden,” 
629;  Flowers  are  less  satisfactory  when 
planted  under  trees,  630. 

Garden  City  for  the  Man  of  Moderate 
Means,  A — Forest  Hills:  the  railroad 
station  from  the  Hoffman  Boulevard, 
445;  Station  Square  at  Forest  Hills: 
Stores  and  housekeeping  apartments, 
446;  Forest  Hills  railroad  station,  Sta¬ 
tion  Square;  Single  family  dwellings  at 
Forest  Hills,  447;  Detail  plan  of  the 
construction  of  Forest  Hills :  the  first 
garden  city  in  America,  448;  Family 
dwellings  at  Forest  Hills,  451. 

Gardens,  The  Sunken,  in  Denver — The 
pavilion  and  swimming  pool  in  the 
Sunken  Gardens  in  Denver;  The  pool 
becomes  a  fine  skating  pond  in  winter; 
closer  view  of  the  pavilion,  revealing 
interesting  construction,  311. 

Home,  A  Built-Over  Hillside — House  in 
relation  to  hillside;  Close  view  of 
house,  86;  Dining  room,  87. 

Homes,  Modern  Country,  in  England — 
Preliminary  sketch  for  a  doctor’s  house 
at  Letchworth,  Hertfordshire,  England, 
44;  A  doctor’s  house  at  Minehead,  Som¬ 
ersetshire,  England :  View  of  front  of 
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house  from  the  road;  View  of  stable 
courtyard  out  through  archway,  45; 
View  of  staircase  and  into  dining  room 
through  living  room;  View  of  living- 
room  fireplace  with  vista  down  cor¬ 
ridor,  46;  Doctor’s  house  at  Letch- 
worth,  England,  first  floor  plan :  Sec¬ 
ond  floor  plan,  47;  Minehead  house, 
first  floor  plan;  Second  floor  plan,  48;  A 
doctor’s  house  at  Motherwell,  Lanark¬ 
shire,  Scotland:  view  from  the  south; 
View  of  hall  looking  into  dining  room, 
49;  Another  view  of  hall;  View  of  fire¬ 
place  in  consulting  room,  50;  View 
from  dining  room  through  into  hall; 
View  of  bedroom  showing  charming 
window  arrangement,  51;  Second  floor 
landing  looking  into  bedroom,  52;  Liv¬ 
ing  room  in  house  at  Minehead;  Corner 
of  living  room  at  Minehead,  53;  Doc¬ 
tor’s  house  at  Motherwell,  Scotland, 
first  floor  plan;  Block  plan  of  house,  54- 
House  at  Rosslare,  County  Wexford, 
Ireland:  first  floor  plan  and  gardens; 
Second  floor  plan;  Northeast  elevation; 
East  elevation;  Southwest  elevation, 
169;  Steenle  Claydon  Vicarage,  Buck¬ 
inghamshire,  England:  first  floor  plan 
and  site;  Northeast  elevation;  South¬ 
west  elevation;  Northwest  elevation; 
Southeast  elevation,  170;  Second  floor 
plan;  Vicarage  at  Thornthwaite,  near 
Keswick,  Cumberland,  England,  171; 
House  at  Darlington,  Yorkshire,  Eng¬ 
land:  north  elevation;  East  elevation: 
West  elevation;  South  elevation,  172; 
Steeple  Claydon  Vicarage,  Bucking¬ 
hamshire,  England;  Corner  of  the  din¬ 
ing  room  at  Steeple  Claydon  Vicarage, 
173;  Thornthwaite  Vicarage,  Cumber¬ 
land,  England:  in  relation  to  site; 
Closer  view  of  Thornthwaite  Vicarage, 
174;  Thornthwaite  Vicarage  :  Vista  from 
living  room,  through  hall  into  study; 
View  of  stairway  and  hall  out  to  living 
room,  175;  Fireplace  in  living  room  of 
Thornthwaite  Vicarage;  House  at  Dar¬ 
lington,  Yorkshire,  England,  176;  Dar¬ 
lington  house:  first  floor  plan;  Second 
floor  plan,  177. 

Elevations  and  floor  plans  for  house 
at  Stone,  Staffordshire,  378;  Block  plan, 
Rugby  house:  first  floor  plan;  Second 
floor  plan,  379;  Repton  house,  Derby¬ 
shire:  living  room;  Block  plan  of  Rep¬ 
ton  house,  380;  House  at  Stone,  Staf¬ 
fordshire;  House  at  Rugby,  Warwick¬ 
shire;  Stairway  in  Rugby  house,  381; 
Garden  view  at  Rugby  house;  Living 
room  and  stairway;  Landing  at  the  top 
of  stairway,  382;  A  second  view  of  the 


living  room  in  the  Rugby  house;  Fire¬ 
place  corner  in  the  living  room  of  the 
house  at  Stone,  Staffordshire,  383;  Cor¬ 
ner  of  living  room  at  Repton;  A  school¬ 
master’s  house  at  Repton,  Derbyshire; 
“Greenmoor,”  Buxton,  Derbyshire,  384; 
Block  plan  of  “Greenmoor”;  Second 
floor  plan,  385. 

Glebe  farmhouse,  Welton,  Lincoln¬ 
shire:  first  floor  plan;  Second  floor 
plan,  474;  Crossway  Cottage,  Hamp¬ 
stead,  near  London:  first  floor  plan; 
Second  floor  plan,  475;  House  at  West- 
cliffe,  Essex:  floor  plans  and  garden, 
476;  Glebe  Farmhouse,  Welton,  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  rear  view;  Crossway  Cottage, 
Hampstead,  near  London,  N.  W. :  pic¬ 
turesque  entrance,  477;  Westcliffe-on- 
sea,  Essex,  England:  fireplace;  Two 
views  of  living  room,  478;  Coleacre: 
side  elevation ;  First  floor  land¬ 
ing;  Lower  landing,  479;  Two  views  of 
living  room  with  fireplace,  480;  First 
floor  plan;  Second  floor  plan,  481;  Pre¬ 
liminary  sketch  of  Fowlis  Cottage, 
Barker  End  Road,  Bradford,  York¬ 
shire,  482;  Ground  floor  plan;  First 
floor  plan,  483. 

“Letchworth,”  Horsted  Keynes,  first 
floor  plan,  with  garden  and  roadway; 
Second  floor  plan,  578;  “Oakdene,” 
Rotherfield,  first  floor  plan;  Second 
floor  plan,  579;  “Laneside,”  Letch¬ 
worth:  first  floor  plan;  Second  floor 
plan,  580;  “Oakdene,”  Rotherfield, 
Sussex,  England :  A  holiday  house 
for  poor  children;  Living  room  at 
“Laneside,”  Letchworth,  England, 
showing  use  of  brick  in  walls,  581; 
“Letchworth,”  at  Horsted  Keynes, 
Sussex,  England;  Approach  to  “Letch¬ 
worth”  through  a  garden:  Hallway  at 
“Letchworth,”  with  fireplace  and  de¬ 
lightful  reading  corner,  582;  Corner  in 
the  living  room  at  “Letchworth,” 
showing  construction  of  corner  table 
and  bookshelves;  Hall  at  “Letch¬ 
worth,”  showing  reading  corner;  A 
corner  of  a  bedroom  at  “Letchworth,” 
583;  “Haygrove  Cottage,”  Bridgwater, 
Somersetshire,  England;  Living  room 
of  “Haygrove  Cottage,”  584;  First  floor 
plan;  Second  floor  plan,  585. 

House,  A,  at  St.  David’s  Pa.,  Designed 
on  Craftsman  Lines — House  at  St. 
David’s  Pa-:  Owned  by  H.  K.  Mulford; 
Mr.  H.  K.  Mulford’s  house,  designed  by 
L.  V.  Boyd,  300;  Stable  for  the  St. 
David’s  house;  First  floor  plan;  Second 
floor  plan,  301. 
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House  Built  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
from  Craftsman  Designs — House  of 
Mr.  S.  J.  Moore,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
from  Craftsman  design :  Closer  view 
of  Mr.  Moore’s  house,  202 ;  First  floor 
plan;  Second  floor  plan,  203. 

House  in  the  Sun,  The:  Illustrated  by 
Paintings  and  Drawings  of  Carl  Lars- 
son — “My  Family,”  231;  “Lisbeth’s 
Birthday,”  232;  “The  Christmas  Din¬ 
ner  in  the  House  in  the  Sun,”  233;  “In 
the  Kitchen”;  The  artist’s  family  hav¬ 
ing  supper  out-of-doors,  234;  “The 
House  in  the  Sun”;  “Karin  and  Lis- 
beth  in  the  Nursery,”  236;  Mr.  Lars- 
son’s  family  posing  for  a  tableau  vi- 
vante,  237;  “Mother’s  Anniversary”; 
“Grandmother  and  Kersti”;  “In  the 
Old  Studio,”  238;  “A  Picnic  by  the 
Waterside”;  “Ulf  and  Lisa,  his  Pony,” 
239;  “Brita”;  “In  the  Workshop,”  240. 

Houses,  Craftsman — Craftsman  house 
No.  99:  a  city  dwelling  with  decorative 
fagade  of  tapestry  brick  and  roof  of 
green  tile,  79;  One  end  of  a  bedroom 
in  Craftsman  house  No.  99,  showing  in¬ 
teresting  woodwork  and  arrangement 
of  windows,  80;  Craftsman  house  No. 
100,  showing  how  the  Craftsman  idea 
may  be  adapted  to  a  city  dwelling,  81; 
Two  views  of  the  interior  of  Craftsman 
house  No.  100,  showing  stairway  going 
up  from  living  room,  and  the  fireplace 
of  one  of  the  bedrooms,  82;  House  No. 
99:  first  floor  plan;  Second  floor  plan; 
Third  floor  plan,  83;  House  No.  100: 
First  floor  plan;  Second  floor  plan; 
Third  floor  plan,  84. 

Craftsman  house  No.  101 :  built-in  fit¬ 
ment  of  table  and  closets  in  living 
room,  also  large  stone  fireplace  with 
shelf,  and  fireplace  facing  built-in 
fittings,  193;  Craftsman  house  No.  102, 
with  details  showing  entry  seat  and 
fireplace,  194;  House  No.  101 :  first  floor 
plan;  Second  floor  plan,  195;  House 
No.  102:  first  floor  plan;  Second  floor 
plan,  196. 

Craftsman  house,  No.  103:  first  floor 
plan;  Second  floor  plan,  294;  Brick  and 
shingle  Craftsman  house:  No.  103:  for 
the  comfort  of  a  small  family;  Corner 
of  dining  room  leading  to  kitchen, 
showing  the  interesting  finish  of  walls, 
295;  Craftsman  house  of  brick  and  cy¬ 
press  clapboards:  No.  104:  the  re¬ 
cessed  porch  is  especially  interesting; 
View  of  living  room,  showing  recessed 
fireplace  with  cozy  seats,  bookcases 
and  well-arranged  windows,  296; 


Craftsman  house  No.  104:  first  floor 
plan;  Second  floor  plan,  297;  Section 
through  wall  and  windows  in  gable 
end  of  house;  Plan  through  window  at 
first  story;  Section  through  attic  dor¬ 
mer  and  roof  over  front  porch,  298. 

A  cement  bungalow,  No.  105,  first  floor 
plan;  Ground  plan,  396;  No.  105:  a 
three-story  Craftsman  bungalow  of 
cement,  with  stone  foundation  and  red 
slate  roof,  397;  Corner  of  billiard  room 
in  cement  house,  showing  stone  fire¬ 
place  and  built-in  corner  fitting,  398; 
Reception  hall  in  brick  house,  showing 
interesting  structure  of  fireplace  nook; 
Detail  of  cement  house :  built-in  fittings 
for  one  entire  end  of  living  room,  399; 
No.  106:  Craftsman  brick  house,  show¬ 
ing  decorative  use  of  brick  and  group¬ 
ing  of  windows,  400;  No.  105:  third 
floor  plan;  Built-in  fittings  in  living 
room  of  bungalow,  401;  Brick  house 
No.  106:  first  floor  plan;  Second  floor 
plan,  402;  Detail  of  living  room  in 
brick  house,  403. 

Craftsman  farmhouse  No.  107:  First 
floor  plan,  502;  Craftsman  farmhouse. 
No.  107:  a  modern  country  dwelling, 
designed  for  comfort  and  wholesome 
living;  Living  room  in  farmhouse, 
showing  our  new  fireplace  and  the 
stairway,  503;  Craftsman  farmhouse. 
No.  108;  Designed  with  especial 
thought  for  the  convenience  of  the  new 
farmer;  Living  room,  showing  wall  fin¬ 
ishing,  grouping  of  windows  and  our 
new  fireplace  construction,  504;  Farm¬ 
house  No.  107:  second  floor  plan,  505; 
Craftsman  farmhouse:  No-  108:  first 
floor  plan;  Second  floor  plan,  506; 
Detail  of  cellar  plan;  A  practical 
chicken  house,  507;  Working  drawing 
for  the  construction  of  the  walls  of 
chicken  house,  showing  its  simplicity 
and  practicality;  Detail  of  plan  for 
scratching  shed  in  chicken  house,  508. 
Craftsman  summer  cottage  No.  109, 
609;  First  floor  plan;  Second  floor  plan, 
610;  Craftsman  bungalow  No.  in,  of 
stone  and  rived  shingles,  with  red 
slate  roof;  Living  room  in  stone  bunga¬ 
low  fitted  with  fireplace-furnace  which 
heats  the  whole  house,  611;  Craftsman 
bungalow,  No.  12,  of  brick  with  stone 
foundation;  Glimpse  of  living  room 
with  dining  alcove,  having  a  built-in 
corner  seat,  612;  Craftsman  summer 
cottage,  No.  no:  first  floor  plan;  Sec¬ 
ond  floor  plan,  614;  House  No.  in: 
first  floor  plan;  Second  floor  plan,  615; 
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Bungalow  No.  112:  first  floor  plan; 
Second  floor  plan,  617. 

How  the  California  Bungalow  Illustrates 
the  Right  Use  of  Building  Materials — 
Interesting  points  of  this  house  are  the 
irregular  placing  of  shingles  and  use 
of  clinker  bricks;  Harmonious  combi¬ 
nation  of  shingles  and  cement;  Shingle- 
covered  pillars  and  pergola  entrance  of 
special  interest,  200;  What  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  with  the  roughest  redwood 
“shakes,”  redwood  timber  and  simple 
masonry;  Picturesque  recessed  porch 
and  pergola  gate;  A  shingle  bunga¬ 
low  beautifully  proportioned,  201. 

Hutchinson,  Blanche  Louise,  The  Imagi¬ 
native  Craft  Work  of — Illustrations 
showing  designs  of  jewelry  by  Miss 
Hutchinson,  305,  306. 

Inns,  Old  English — -The  courtyard  of  the 
“New  Inn”  in  old  Gloucester,  England, 
345;  “The  Seven  Stars”  at  Manchester, 
England:  licensed  over  five  hundred 
years  ago,  346;  Cutter  Inn,  a  charming 
resting  place  near  the  old  cathedral  at 
Ely,  3471  A  view  of  Malmsmead  Inn 
and  bridge,  Exmoor,  England,  348. 

Jewelry,  Ancient  Swiss:  Part  One — Swiss 
filigree  silver  rosettes;  Swiss  filigree 
and  enamel  work;  Old  Swiss  ornaments 
of  silver,  coral  and  enamel,  409;  Swiss 
peasant  girls  in  costume  decorated  with 
filigree  jewelry;  Buttons  of  silver  fili¬ 
gree;  Filigree  earring,  a  very  ancient 
specimen  of  this  work;  Burgomaster 
collar  of  Swiss  goldsmith’s  work,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  fifteenth  century  expres¬ 
sion  of  filigree  work;  Sword  handle  or 
cross  of  an  early  date,  410. 

Part  Two — A  Swiss  costume,  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  which  can  be  traced  to  the 
uniform  of  the  Black  Hussar;  Silver 
ornaments  of  a  Swiss  lady  of  1650,  515; 
This  piece  of  armor  undoubtedly  sug¬ 
gested  the  chain  and  rosettes  of  the 
Swiss  costumes;  Costume  of  a  lady  of 
Appenzall :  both  jewelry  and  headdress 
show  the  influence  of  military  accou¬ 
terment  ;  Headdress  of  Roman  soldier, 
516. 

La  Farge,  John,  The  Craftsman — John 
La  Farge,  American  painter  and  crafts¬ 
man,  33U  “The  Wolf  Charmer,”  John 
La  Farge,  painter,  332;  “Christ  and  the 
Woman  of  Samaria.”  John  La  Farge. 
painter,  333;  The  Watson  Memorial 
Window,  Buffalo,  New  York,  bjr  John 
La  Farge,  334. 


Lamp  Shades,  Decorative,  The  Making 
of — A  group  of  decorative  candle 
screens.  88;  Lamp  shades  for  center  of 
table;  Fruit  and  flower  design  for  lamp 
shade;  Lamp  shade  with  spreading 
base,  89. 

Landscape  Treatment  for  Craftsman 
Houses — The  lawn  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  “natural  style”  of  land¬ 
scape  gardening;  The  corner  of  a  gar¬ 
den  developed  in  “Japanese  style,”  155; 
“Natural  style”  of  landscape  gardening 
at  Franklin  Park,  Boston;  A  drive  en¬ 
trance  designed  to  harmonize  with  con¬ 
tour  of  the  land,  156. 

Lincoln,  Abraham :  from  a  statue  by  Gut- 
zon  Borglum,  frontispiece,  opp.  p.  535. 

“Madonna,  The  Golden,”  and  Other 
Paintings  by  Albert  P.  Lucas — “The 
Golden  Madonna,”  frontispiece,  opp.  p. 
223;  “The  Little  Church  on  the 
Hill,”  285;  “October  Breezes,"  286- 

Metal  Work,  Craftsman  Designs  for — 
Three  Craftsman  metal  vases,  with 
working  drawings,  210. 

Designs  for  hinges  and  escutcheons  to 
be  placed  on  Craftsman  boxes,  309. 
Three  Craftsman  candlesticks,  411. 
Candle  lighting  fixture  for  newel  post; 
Lamp  lighting  fixture  for  newel  post, 
520. 

New  York  Photographs,  Mr.  Coburn’s— 
“Broadway  at  Night,”  465;  “The  Metro¬ 
politan  Tower,”  466;  “The  Ferry,”  467; 
“The  Park  Row  Building,”  468. 

“Norway’s  Beating  Heart”:  Bjornson,  the 
Guardian  of  His  Country — Bjornsterne 
Bjornson,  philosopher,  poet,  reformer: 
known  throughout  his  own  land  as 
“Norway’s  beating  heart,”  365;  Two 
scenes  of  farm  life  on  the  Aulestad  es¬ 
tate,  366;  Bjornson  and  his  wife  look¬ 
ing  over  the  estate  at  Aulestad,  367; 
Bjornson  in  front  of  the  house  at  Aule¬ 
stad,  feeding  his  favorite  horse, 
“Mater,”  368. 

Oldest  Orchestral  Organization  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  The :  What  the  Philharmonic  So¬ 
ciety  Has  Done  for  Music  in  This 
Country — Bust  of  Gustav  Mahler  by 
Auguste  Rodin,  493;  Anton  Seidl,  one 
of  the  conductors  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  494. 

One  Woman’s  Idea  of  Individuality  in 
the  Building  of  Her  Home — Fireplace 
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with  door  screen;  Porch  with  depressed 
parapet;  Showing  door  screen  open, 
197;  Portable  screen,  reinforced;  Chim- 
neypiece  with  shelves;  Built-in  side¬ 
board,  198. 

Painters,  Characteristic  Portraits  of,  by 
a  Photographer — Six  illustrations  of 
photographs  by  Caroline  Reed  Par¬ 
sons:  Sheldon  Parsons,  25;  Childe  Has- 
sam,  26;  Irving  Wiles,  27;  Louis  Pot¬ 
ter,  28;  Bruce  Crane,  29,  Carroll  Beck¬ 
with,  30. 

Pottery  Making  without  a  Wheel — Pot¬ 
tery  fruit  bowl,  made  without  a  wheel; 
Flower  bowl;  Pitcher,  creamer  and 
tray  of  pottery;  Pottery  made  without 
a  wheel  by  Harriet  Joor,  204;  Diagram 
for  flower  pocket  and  letter  case;  Tools 
for  pottery  making,  205. 

“Primitive  Man”:  a  detail:  Auguste 
Rodin,  sculptor,  359. 

Prize-Winning  Designs  in  the  Crafts¬ 
man  House-Plan  Competition — First 
prize  plan:  front  elevation;  Side  eleva¬ 
tion,  624;  First  floor  plan;  Second  floor 
plan;  Cellar  plan;  Second  prize  design: 
front  elevation,  625;  Second  prize  de¬ 
sign:  first  floor  plan;  Second  floor  plan; 
Third  prize  design:  west  elevation; 
South  elevation,  626;  Third  prize  de¬ 
sign:  first  floor  plan;  Second  floor 
plan;  Fourth  prize  design:  front  eleva¬ 
tion;  Side  elevation;  Rear  elevation, 
627;  Fourth  prize  design:  first  floor 
plan;  Second  floor  plan;  Cellar  plan, 
628. 

Slabs  and  Bark  as  a  House  Covering,  Using 
— Use  of  slabs  with  shingles ;  Combina¬ 
tion  of  slabs,  stone  and  shingles,  619; 
Nailing  bark  on  a  rough  board  siding 
covered  with  tar  felt;  John  Burroughs 
inspecting  chestnut  bark  that  has  been 
on  the  building  twenty-five  years,  620. 

Sculptor,  A.  Who  Finds  His  Models  and 
Friends  among  the  Working  People — 
Illustrations  of  sculpture  and  painting 
by  Jules  van  Biesbroeck:  Statue  of 
Franz  Laurent,  detail  of  a  monument 
erected  to  Ghent,  435;  “Belgian  miner 
returning  from  work,”  436;  “Floreal,” 
a  design  for  a  screen,  437;  Detail  of 
monument  “To  Our  Dead,”  438;  Little 
Belgian  weavers,  439;  Portrait-bust  of 
Jules  van  Biesbroeck’s  mother,  440. 

Sculpture  Important  in  the  National 
Academy  Exhibition  for  the  Winter  of 


nineteen  hundred  and  ten — “Windy 
Doorstep,”  Abastenia  St.  Leger  Eberle, 
sculptor,  frontispiece,  opp.  p.  427;  “The 
Harlem  River  near  High  Bridge,” 
Ernest  Lawson,  painter,  453;  “The 
Cruise  of  the  Ellida,”  Luis  Mora, 
painter,  454;  “The  Shade  of  the 
Birches,”  Edward  Dufner,  painter,  455; 
The  children  of  Mr.  William  Coe,  Wil¬ 
helm  Funk,  painter,  456. 

Seton,  Ernest  Thompson,  66. 

Tolstoy,  Leon,  from  a  bust  by  J-  Kratina, 
frontispiece,  opp.  p.  323. 

Tolstoy,  sketch  of,  by  Naoum  Aronson, 
frontispiece,  opp.  p.  1. 

Trade  Education  in  Germany:  Its  Value 
to  the  Laborer — A  smithy  and  machine 
shop  in  the  Higher  Trade  School  of 
Berlin,  601;  A  class  in  the  Textile  Trade 
School  at  Berlin;  The  carpentry  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Higher  Trade  School 
at  Berlin,  602. 

Twain,  Mark.  New  York’s  Tribute  to — 
Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens  (Mark 
Twain)  :  Louis  Potter,  sculptor,  360. 

Value  of  the  Brick  House  in  Permanent 
Architecture — The  dairy  yard  of  an  old 
brick  house  in  West  Surrey,  England, 
555 ;  A  modern  brick  house  in  Woking- 
ham-Berkshire,  England,  front  view 
and  detail  of  entrance  and  garden,  556; 
Brick  house  designed  by  Robert  A. 
Taylor,  557;  Brick  house  designed  by 
E.  B.  La  Croix;  Detail  of  entrance, 
558;  Brick  house  designed  by  W.  D. 
Austin,  559;  Brick  house  designed  by 
Derby  and  Robinson;  Detail  of  house 
by  Derby  and  Robinson,  560;  Brick 
house  designed  by  C.  H.  Kysor;  Deco¬ 
rative  detail  of  brick  house  designed  by 
W.  G.  Holford,  561;  Brick  house  de¬ 
signed  by  William  G.  Holford,  562. 

Wall-Papers  in  Harmonious  Decorative 
Accord  with  Interior  Fittings — Wall¬ 
paper  of  English  pastoral  design,  621; 
Chinese  effect  in  wall-paper:  bird  and 
flower  motif,  622;  Wall-paper  with  Co¬ 
lonial  design,  623. 

Wilson,  Woodrow:  One  of  the  Men 
Needed  by  the  People — Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son,  Candidate  for  Governor  of  New 
Jersey  on  the  Democratic  Ticket, 
frontispiece,  opp.  p.  1x7;  Woodrow 
Wilson  playing  golf  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
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121;  Home  of  the  Hon.  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son.  President  of  the  University  of 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  122. 

Years,  The  Sunny:  Illustrated  by  Adam 
Emory  Albright’s  Paintings  of  Child¬ 
hood — Nine  of  Albright’s  paintings: 
“Natural  History,”  141;  “Playing 


Quoits,”  “Midway,”  142;  “The  En¬ 
chanted  Hour,”  143;  “A  Call  to  Sup¬ 
per,”  “Once  Upon  a  Time,”  144; 
“Scrambling  for  Berries,”  “The  Prairie 
— Kite  Flying,”  145;  “A  South  Wind” 
Log  cabin  studio  of  Adam  Emory  Al¬ 
bright,  Edison  Park,  Ill.,  146. 
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POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  GOV¬ 
ERNORS:  A  BODY  ORGANIZED  TO  PROMOTE 
UNIFORM  STATE  LAWS  ON  VITAL  QUESTIONS : 
BY  WILLIAM  GEORGE  JORDAN,  SECRETARY 


HEN  a  new  idea  or  a  new  institution  confronts  the  world 
it  must  answer  all  challenges,  show  its  credentials, 
specify  its  claims  for  usefulness  and  prove  its  promise 
by  its  performance.  As  an  idea  the  House  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  has  won  the  cordial  approval  of  the  American 
press  and  public;  as  an  institution  it  must  now  justify 
this  confidence.  To  grasp  fully  its  powers  and  pos¬ 
sibilities  requires  a  clear,  definite  understanding  of  its  spirit,  scope, 
plan  and  purpose  and  its  attitude  toward  the  Federal  Government. 

The  House  of  Governors  is  a  union  of  the  Governors  of  all  the 
States,  meeting  annually  in  conference  as  a  deliberative  body  (with 
no  law-making  power)  for  initiative,  influence  and  inspiration  toward 
a  better,  higher  and  more  unified  Statehood.  Its  organization  will 
be  simple  and  practical,  avoiding  red-tape,  unnecessary  formality, 
and  elaborate  rules  and  regulations.  It  will  adopt  the  few  funda¬ 
mental  expressions  of  its  principles  of  action  and  the  least  number 
of  rules  that  are  absolutely  essential  to  enunciate  its  plan  and  scope, 
to  transmute  its  united  wisdom  into  united  action  and  to  guarantee 
the  coherence,  continuity  and  permanence  of  the  organization  despite 
the  frequent  changes  in  its  membership  due  to  the  short  terms  of  the 
Executives  in  many  of  the  States. 

With  the  House  of  Governors  rests  the  power  of  securing  through 
the  cooperative  action  of  the  State  Legislatures  uniform  laws  on  vital 
questions  demanded  by  the  whole  country  almost  since  the  dawn  of 
our  history,  but  heretofore  impossible  of  enactment.  The  Federal 
Government  is  powerless  to  pass  these  laws.  For  many  decades, 
tight  held  by  the  cramping  bonds  of  Constitutional  limitation,  it  has 
strained  and  struggled,  like  Samson  in  the  temple,  to  find  some  weak 
spot  at  which  it  could  free  itself,  and  endangered  the  very  supporting 
columns  of  the  edifice  of  the  Republic.  It  was  bound  in  its  law¬ 
making  powers  to  the  limitation  of  eighteen  specific  phases,  beyond 
which  all  power  remained  with  the  States  and  the  people.  In  the 
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matter  of  enacting  uniform  laws  the  States  have  been  equally  power¬ 
less,  for,  though  their  Constitutional  right  to  make  them  was  absolute 
and  unquestioned,  no  way  had  been  provided  by  which  they  could 
exercise  that  right.  The  States  as  individuals,  passing  their  own 
laws,  without  considering  their  relation  or  harmony  with  the  laws  of 
other  States,  brought  about  a  condition  of  confusion  and  conflict. 
Laws  that  from  their  very  nature  should  be  common  to  all  of  the 
States,  in  the  best  interests  of  all,  are  now  divergent,  different  and 
antagonistic.  We  have  today  the  strange  anomaly  of  forty-six  States 
united  in  a  union  as  integral  parts  of  a  single  nation,  yet  having  many 
laws  of  fundamental  importance  as  different  as  though  the  States 
were  forty-six  distinct  countries  or  nationalities. 

FACING  the  duality  of  incapacity — that  of  the  Government 
because  it  was  not  permitted  to  act  and  the  States  because  they 
did  not  know  how  to  exercise  the  power  they  possessed — the 
Federal  Government  sought  new  power  for  new  needs  through  Con¬ 
stitutional  amendments.  This  effort  proved  fruitless  and  despairing, 
for  with  more  than  two  thousand  attempts  made  in  over  a  century  only 
three  amendments  were  secured,  and  these  were  merely  to  wind  up 
the  Civil  War.  The  whole  fifteen  amendments  taken  together  have 
not  added  the  weight  of  a  hair  of  permanent  new  power  to  the  Federal 
Government.  The  people  and  the  States  often  sleep  serenely  on  their 
rights,  but  they  never  willingly  surrender  them,  yet  the  surrender  of 
a  right  is  often  the  brave  recognition  of  a  higher  duty,  the  fine  assump¬ 
tion  of  a  higher  privilege.  In  many  phases  the  need  grew  urgent, 
something  had  to  be  done.  By  ingeniously  tapping  the  Consti¬ 
tution  to  find  a  weak  place  and  hammering  it  thin  by  decisions,  by 
interpretations,  by  liberal  readings,  by  technical  evasions  and  other 
methods,  needed  laws  were  passed  in  the  interests  of  the  people  and 
the  States.  Many  of  these  laws  would  not  stand  the  rigid  scrutiny 
of  the  Supreme  Court;  to  many  of  them  the  Government’s  title  may 
now  be  valid  by  a  kind  of  “squatter’s  sovereignty’’  in  legislation. — 
merely  so  many  years  of  undisputed  possession. 

This  was  not  the  work  of  one  administration;  it  ran  with  inter¬ 
mittent  ebb  and  flow  through  many  administrations.  Then  the 
slumbering  States,  turning  restlessly  in  their  complacency,  at  last 
awoke  and  raised  a  mighty  cry  of  “Centralization.”  They  claimed 
that  the  Government  was  taking  away  their  rights,  which  may  be 
correct  in  essence  but  hardly  just  in  form;  they  had  lost  their  rights, 
primarily,  not  through  usurpation  but  through  abrogation;  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  acted  because  of  the  default  of  the  States,  it  had 
practically  been  forced  to  exercise  powers  limited  to  the  States  because 
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the  States  lapsed  through  neglect  and  inaction.  Then  the  Govern¬ 
ment  discovered  the  vulnerable  spot  in  our  great  charter,  the  Achilles 
heel  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  just  six  innocent  looking  words  in 
section  eight  empowering  Congress  to  “regulate  commerce  between 
the  several  States.”  It  was  a  rubber  phrase  capable  of  infinite  stretch¬ 
ing.  It  was  drawn  out  so  as  to  cover  anti-trust  legislation,  control 
and  taxation  of  corporations,  water  power,  railroad  rates,  etc.,  pure 
food  law,  white  slave  traffic  and  a  host  of  others.  But  even  with  the 
most  generous  extension  of  this  phrase,  which  though  it  may  be 
necessary,  was  surely  not  the  original  intent  of  the  Constitution,  the 
greatest  number  of  the  big  problems  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  people 
are  still  outside  the  province  of  the  Government  and  are  up  to  the 
States  for  solution. 

It  was  to  meet  this  situation  wherein  the  Government  and  the 
States  as  individuals  could  not  act,  that  the  simple,  self-evident  plan 
of  the  House  of  Governors  was  proposed.  It  required  no  Constitu¬ 
tional  amendment,  or  a  single  new  law  passed  in  any  State  to  create 
it  or  to  continue  it.  It  cannot  make  laws;  it  would  be  unwise  for  it 
to  make  them  even  were  it  possible.  Its  sole  power  is  as  a  mighty 
moral  influence,  as  a  focusing  point  for  public  opinion  and  as  a  body 
equal  to  its  opportunity  of  transforming  public  opinion  into  public 
sentiment  and  inspiring  legislatures  to  crystallize  this  sentiment  into 
needed  laws.  It  will  live  only  as  it  represents  the  people,  as  it  has 
their  sympathy,  support  and  cooperation,  as  it  seeks  to  make  the  will 
of  the  people  prevail.  But  this  means  a  longer,  stronger,  finer  life 
than  any  mere  legal  authority  could  give  it. 

THE  House  of  Governors  has  the  dignity  of  simplicity.  It  means 
merely  the  conference  of  the  State  Executives,  the  highest 
officers  and  truest  representatives  of  the  States,  on  problems 
that  are  State  and  Interstate,  and  concerted  action  in  recommendations 
to  their  Legislatures.  The  fullest  freedom  would  prevail  at  all  meet¬ 
ings;  no  majority  vote  would  control  the  minority;  there  would  have 
to  be  a  quorum  decided  upon  as  the  number  requisite  for  an  initial 
impulse  toward  uniform  legislation.  If  the  number  approving  fell 
below  the  quorum  the  subject  would  be  shown  as  not  yet  ripe  for 
action  and  be  shelved.  Members  would  be  absolutely  free  to  accept 
or  reject,  to  do  exactly  as  they  please,  so  no  unwilling  legislation 
could  be  forced  on  any  State.  But  if  a  sufficient  number  agreed  these 
Governors  would  recommend  the  passage  of  the  desired  law  to  their 
legislatures  in  their  next  messages.  The  united  effort  would  give  it 
a  greater  importance,  a  larger  dynamic  force  and  a  stronger  moral 
influence  with  each.  It  would  be  backed  by  the  influence  of  the 
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Governors,  the  power  of  public  sentiment,  the  leverage  of  the  press, 
so  that  the  passage  of  the  law  should  come  easily  and  naturally. 
With  a  few  States  passing  it,  others  would  fall  in  line;  it  would  be 
kept  a  live  issue  and  followed  up  and  in  a  few  years  we  would  have 
legislation  national  in  scope,  but  not  in  genesis. 

The  House  of  Governors,  in  its  attitude  toward  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  is  one  of  right  and  dignified  non-interference.  It  will  not 
use  its  influence  with  the  Government,  memorialize  Congress,  or  pass 
resolutions  on  national  matters.  What  the  Governors  do  or  say  individ¬ 
ually  is  of  course  their  right  and  privilege,  but  as  a  body  it  took  its 
stand  squarely  and  positively  at  its  first  conference  which  met  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  January  of  this  year  as  one  of  “securing  greater  uniformity 
of  State  action  and  better  State  Government.”  Governor  Hughes 
expressed  it  in  these  words:  “We  are  here  in  our  own  right  as  State 
Executives;  we  are  not  here  to  accelerate  or  to  develop  opinion  with 
regard  to  matters  which  have  been  committed  to  Federal  power.” 
The  States  in  their  relation  to  the  Federal  Government  have  all 
needed  representation  in  their  Senators  and  Congressmen. 

The  attitude  of  the  Governors  in  their  conferences  is  one  of  con¬ 
centration  on  State  and  Interstate  problems  which  are  outside  of  the 
domain  and  Constitutional  rights  of  the  Federal  Government  to  solve. 
There  can  be  no  interference  when  each  confines  itself  to  its  own 
duties.  In  keeping  the  time  of  the  nation  the  Federal  Government 
represents  the  hour  hand,  the  States,  united,  the  minute  hand. 
There  will  be  correct  time  only  as  each  hand  confines  itself  strictly 
to  its  own  business,  neither  attempting  to  jog  the  other,  but  working 
in  accord  with  the  natural  harmony  wrapped  up  in  the  mechanism. 

WE  NEED  today  to  draw  the  sharpest  clear-cut  line  of  demar¬ 
cation  between  Federal  and  State  powers.  This  is  in  no  spirit 
of  antagonism,  but  in  the  truest  harmony  for  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  both.  It  means  an  illumination  which  will  show  that  the 
“twilight  zone,”  so  called,  does  not  exist.  This  dark  continent  of 
legislation  belongs  absolutely  to  the  States  and  to  the  people  in  the 
unmistakable  terms  of  the  Tenth  Amendment:  “The  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution  or  prohibited  by 
it  to  the  States  are  reserved  to  the  States,  respectively,  and  to  the 
people.”  This  buffer  territory  of  legislation,  the  domain  of  needed 
uniform  laws,  belongs  to  the  States  and  through  the  House  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  they  may  enter  in  and  possess  their  own.  The  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  States  are  parts  of  one  great  organization,  each  hav¬ 
ing  its  specific  duties,  powers  and  responsibilities,  and  between  them 
should  be  no  conflict,  no  inharmony. 
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Let  the  Federal  Government,  through  Congress,  make  laws  up 
to  the  very  maximum  of  its  rights  and  duties  under  the  Constitution; 
let  the  States,  taking  up  their  neglected  duties  and  privileges,  relieve 
the  Government  of  those  cares  and  responsibilities  forced  upon  it 
by  the  inactivity  of  the  States  and  which  it  should  never  have  had  to 
assume.  With  the  burden  thus  equitably  readjusted,  with  the  dignity 
of  the  two  powers  of  Government  working  out  their  individual  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  harmony  of  a  fuller  understanding,  let  us  face  the  results. 
If  it  then  seem,  in  the  light  of  changed  conditions  from  those  of  the 
time  of  the  writing  of  the  Constitution,  that  certain  control  now  held 
by  the  States  cannot  properly  be  exercised  by  them,  that  in  final  de¬ 
cision  of  the  best  wisdom  of  the  people  this  power  should  be  vested  in 
the  Federal  Government,  let  the  States  not  churlishly  hold  on  to  the 
casket  of  a  dead  right,  but  surrender  the  living  body  of  a  responsibility 
and  a  duty  to  the  power  best  able  to  be  its  guardian.  There  are  few, 
if  any,  of  their  neglected  powers  of  legislation  that  the  States  and  the 
people  acting  in  cooperation,  through  the  House  of  Governors,  will 
not  be  able  to  handle.  But  whether  there  be  many  or  none  the 
justice  of  the  principle  should  be  loyally  recognized.  Let  us  then 
grant  this  extension  of  power  by  Constitutional  Amendment.  The 
House  of  Governors,  living  up  to  its  privileges  and  its  possibilities 
should  eliminate  perhaps  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  need  of  amend¬ 
ment  by  helping  the  States  to  exercise  their  unused  powers,  and 
furnish  a  new  way  of  securing  the  small  percentage  remaining. 

THE  Constitution  represents  the  will  of  the  American  people;  an 
amendment  is  a  codicil  to  that  will.  It  is  a  legal  axiom  that  the 
larger  the  number  of  codicils,  the  greater  becomes  the  difficulty 
of  interpreting  the  original  will  and  the  codicils.  But  if  amendment 
be  widely  demanded  there  should  be  a  way  to  secure  it.  It  should  not 
be  so  easy  that  it  could  be  changed  readily  to  suit  the  people’s  whim, 
but  it  should  be  possible  in  response  to  the  people’s  will.  Under 
the  one  method  employed  for  over  a  century,  that  of  initiating  an 
amendment  in  Congress,  it  has  proved  well-nigh  impossible.  There 
is  an  alternative  method  provided  by  the  Constitution,  that  of  starting 
the  amendment  by  the  States.  If  two-thirds  of  the  State  legislatures 
call  upon  Congress  to  convene  a  Constitutional  convention,  the  call 
is  mandatory  on  Congress.  The  amendment  passed  by  this  conven¬ 
tion  must  then  be  ratified  by  three-quarters  of  the  State  legislatures. 
Perhaps  the  only  time  this  method  has  been  tried  is  in  the  demand  for 
the  Popular  Election  of  United  States  Senators.  After  fifteen  years 
of  effort,  there  are  actually  or  approximately  thirty-one  States  that 
have  passed  resolutions  through  their  legislatures  and  made  applica- 
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tion  to  Congress.  But  acting  as  individual  States,  with  no  concerted 
action  on  a  unified  plan,  there  have  been  technical  errors  and  failures 
in  submission  that  would  probably  disqualify  one-quarter  of  the  appli¬ 
cations  under  the  relentless  scrutiny  of  a  Senate  that  is  openly  hostile 
to  the  movement.  There  are,  too,  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  wording 
of  the  resolutions  and  other  technical  flaws  that  would  still  further 
reduce  the  number  of  the  acceptables  and  prove  what  seems  so  near 
success  is  hopeless  failure.  It  will  always  be  so  if  the  States  approach 
this  subject  separately;  they  must  get  together  and  act  in  cooperation. 

The  same  method  that  is  suggested  for  the  House  of  Governors  in 
securing  uniform  laws  would  secure  a  Constitutional  amendment  if 
it  were  really  demanded  by  a  sufficient  number  of  States.  It  would  be 
easy  to  prepare  with  the  best  expert  advice  a  single  form  resolution 
and  application  which,  approved  by  the  Governors,  could  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Legislatures  and,  passed  by  two-thirds  of  them  in  a  uni¬ 
form  phrasing,  would  defy  assault  and  compel  Congressional  action. 

Some  of  the  subjects  upon  which  free  discussion  tending  toward 
uniform  laws  seems  desirable  are:  marriage  and  divorce,  rights  of 
married  women,  corporations  and  trusts,  insurance,  child  labor,  capital 
punishment,  direct  primaries,  convict  labor  and  labor  in  general, 
prison  reforms,  automobile  regulation,  contracts,  banking,  convey¬ 
ancing,  inheritance  tax,  income  tax,  mortgages,  initiative,  referendum 
and  recall,  election  reforms,  tax  adjustment,  and  similar  topics. 
In  great  questions,  like  Conservation,  the  Federal  Government  has 
distinct  problems  it  must  carry  out  alone;  there  are  some  problems 
that  must  be  solved  by  the  States  alone,  some  that  may  require  to  be 
worked  out  in  cooperation.  But  the  greatest  part  of  the  needed  con¬ 
servation  is  that  which  belongs  to  the  States  and  wrhich  they  can 
manage  better,  more  thoroughly,  more  judiciously,  wTith  stronger 
appeal  to  State  pride,  upbuilding  and  prosperity,  writh  less  conflict 
and  clearer  recognition  of  local  needs  and  conditions  and  harmony 
with  them  than  can  the  Federal  Government.  Four-fifths  of  the 
timber  standing  in  the  country  today  is  owned,  not  by  the  States  or 
the  Government,  but  by  private  interests. 

THE  House  of  Governors  w  ill  not  seek  uniformity  merely  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity.  There  are  many  questions  wdiereon  uniform 
laws  would  be  unnecessary,  and  others  where  it  would  be  not 
only  unwise,  but  inconceivably  foolish.  Many  States  have  purely 
individual  problems  that  do  not  concern  the  other  States  and  do  not 
come  in  conflict  with  them,  but  even  in  these  the  Governors  may 
gain  an  occasional  incidental  side-light  of  illumination  from  the 
informal  discussion  in  a  conference  that  may  make  thinking  clearer 
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and  action  wiser.  The  spirit  that  should  inspire  the  States,  is  the 
fullest  freedom  in  purely  State  problems  and  the  largest  unity  in 
laws  that  affect  important  questions  in  Interstate  relations. 

While  uniform  law  is  an  important  element  in  the  thought  of  the 
Conference  it  is  far  from  being  the  only  one.  The  frank,  easy  inter¬ 
change  of  view,  opinion  and  experience  brings  the  Governors  closely 
together  in  the  fine  fellowship  of  a  common  purpose  and  a  common 
ideal.  They  are  broadened,  stimulated,  and  inspired  to  a  keener, 
clearer  vision  on  a  wider  outlook.  The  most  significant,  vital  and  in¬ 
spiring  phases  of  these  conferences,  those  which  really  count  for 
most,  and  are  the  strongest  guarantees  of  the  permanence  and  power 
of  this  movement  must,  however,  remain  intangible.  This  fact  was 
manifest  in  every  moment  of  that  first  Conference  last  January. 

The  fading  of  sectional  prejudice  in  the  glow  of  sympathetic 
understanding  was  clearly  evident.  Some  of  the  Western  Governors 
in  their  speeches  said  that  their  people  of  the  West  had  felt  that  they 
were  isolated,  misrepresented,  misunderstood  and  misjudged,  but 
now  these  Governors  could  go  back  to  their  States  and  their  people, 
with  messages  of  good  will  and  tell  them  of  the  identity  of  interest, 
the  communion  of  purpose,  the  kinship  of  common  citizenship  and 
the  closer  knowledge  that  bound  them  more  firmly  to  the  East,  to  the 
South  and  to  the  North.  Other  Governors  spoke  of  the  facilitating 
of  official  business  between  the  States  because  of  these  meetings. 
They  would  no  longer,  in  correspondence,  write  to  a  State  Executive 
as  a  mere  name  without  personality,  but  their  letters  would  carry 
with  them  the  memories  of  close  contact  and  cordial  association 
with  those  whom  they  had  learned  to  know.  There  was  no  faintest 
tinge  of  State  jealousies  or  rivalry.  The  Governors  talked  frankly, 
freely,  earnestly  of  their  States  and  for  them,  but  it  was  ever  with  the 
honest  pride  of  trusteeship,  never  the  petty  vanity  of  proprietorship. 

PATRIOTISM  seemed  to  throw  down  the  walls  of  political  party 
and  partisanship  and  in  the  three  days’  session  the  words 
Republican  or  Democrat  were  never  once  spoken.  The  Gov¬ 
ernors  showed  themselves  an  able  body  of  men  keenly  alive  to  the 
importance  of  their  work  and  with  a  firm  grasp  on  the  essential  issues. 
The  meeting  added  a  new  dignity  to  Statehood  and  furnished  a  new 
revelation  of  the  power,  prestige  and  possibilities  of  the  Governor’s 
office.  The  atmosphere  of  the  session  was  that  of  States’  rights, 
but  it  was  a  new  States’  rights,  a  purified,  finer,  higher  recognition 
by  the  States  of  their  individual  right  and  duty  of  self-government 
within  their  Constitutional  limitations.  It  meant  no  lessening  of 
interest  in  the  Federal  Government  or  of  respect  and  honor  of  it. 
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It  was  as  a  family  of  sons  gro-wing  closer  together,  strengthened  as 
individuals  and  working  to  solve  those  problems  they  have  in  common, 
and  to  make  their  own  way  rather  than  to  depend  in  weakness  on  the 
father  of  the  household  to  manage  all  their  affairs  and  do  their  think¬ 
ing  for  them.  To  him  should  be  left  the  watchfulness  of  the  family 
as  a  whole,  not  the  dictation  of  their  individual  living. 

President  Taft  had  no  part  in  the  Conference,  but  in  an  address 
of  welcome  to  the  Governors  at  the  White  House  showed  his  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  vital  possibility  of  the  meeting  in  these  words: 

“I  regard  this  movement  as  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
Federal  Constitution  has  stood  the  test  of  more  than  one  hundred 
years  in  supplying  the  powers  that  have  been  needed  to  make  the 
central  Government  as  strong  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  with  this  move¬ 
ment  toward  uniform  legislation  and  agreement  between  the  States 
I  do  not  see  why  the  Constitution  may  not  serve  our  purpose  always.” 

In  a  speech  delivered  by  Governor  Willson,  he  declared  that  “if 
the  Conference  of  Governors  had  been  in  existence  as  an  institution 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  there  would  never  have  been  a  war 
between  the  States.  The  issues  of  that  day  would  have  been  settled 
by  argument,  adjustment  and  compromise.”  If  we  grant  even  the 
slightest  shred  of  possibility  to  such  conferences  as  preventing  such  a 
National  disaster  as  the  Civil  War,  it  affords  the  American  public  a 
graphic  illustration  of  the  great  potentialities  for  good  in  this  new 
representation  of  the  States. 

The  next  Governors’  Conference  will  begin  at  Frankfort,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  on  November  twenty-ninth  and  last  perhaps  a  week.  Gov¬ 
ernors  now  in  office  as  well  as  the  Governors-elect  who  will  not  enter 
into  office  until  January,  will  attend  as  guests  of  the  State  of  Kentucky. 
The  committee  of  arrangements.  Governor  Willson,  of  Kentucky, 
Governor  Ansel,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Governor  Hadley,  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  have  not  yet  announced  the  programme,  but  it  will  probably 
be  limited  to  a  few  most  important  questions  because  of  the  shortness 
of  the  session.  While  the  annual  Conference  itself  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  it  is  likely  that  the  deliberations  of  the  Governors  in 
some  form  will  be  continuous  throughout  the  year  by  the  interchange 
of  documents,  reports,  outlines  of  needed  legislation,  and  discussions 
of  problems  affecting  Interstate  interests.  The  Governors’  Con¬ 
ference  has  as  yet  no  official  name,  but  this  will  probably  be  decided 
at  the  next  meeting  by  the  Governors  themselves,  and  their  decision 
will,  of  course,  be  final.  The  name  House  of  Governors  is  here  used 
because  it  is  the  one  under  which  the  idea  was  first  proposed,  the  one 
by  which  this  movement  for  better  statehood  is  best  known  and  the 
one  universally  accepted  and  used  by  the  press  of  the  country. 
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THERE  is  a  patriotism  of  floating  banners  and  flashing  sabers, 
Of  the  beat  of  drums  and  of  heroic  dying, 

Of  women’s  tears  and  of  fatherless  children, 

A  patriotism  of  war. 

But  this  is  not  the  noblest  patriotism, 

For  wars  are  evils  only  justified  by  necessity, 

And  when  we  are  wiser  and  happier,  war  shall  cease. 

And  there  is  another  patriotism  that  seeks  its  own  and  vaunts 
itself, 

That  sets  limitations  for  the  love  of  human  kind, 

And  this  is  falsely  called  the  patriotism  of  peace. 

But  it  is  not  of  the  noblest, 

For  there  will  come  a  day  when  boundaries  between  nation  and 
nation  shall  be  no  more, 

When  each  person  shall  be  as  safe  abroad  as  at  home. 

When  the  world  shall  be  one. 

That  patriotism  is  noblest  which  recognizes  liberty  as  the  dearest 
right  of  all  men, 

And,  as  truly,  of  all  women: 

Which  seeks  to  give  life  rather  than  to  take  it. 

And  to  make  stanch  citizens,  rather  than  outlaws  of  the  world’s 
children ; 

Which  reclaims  for  the  sake  of  society,  those  who  have  fallen, 

And  does  not  wreak  vengeance  on  their  frailty: 

Which  encourages  alike,  healthy  labor  and  healthy  sport: 
Which  strengthens  the  individual  for  self-government, 

More  than  it  enforces  his  allegiance  to  other  human  powers. 

That  patriotism  is  noblest  which  strives  to  become  more  inclu¬ 
sive  until  it  holds  secure  in  love  and  loyalty  not  only  one 
hearth,  one  town,  one  State,  or  one  nation,  but  for  the  sake 
of  these,  all  mankind  and  womankind,  in  all  places  and 
all  times. 

Marguerite  Ogden  Bigelow. 
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NAOUM  ARONSON:  THE  INDIVIDUALIST 
AMONG  MODERN  RUSSIAN  SCULPTORS 

E  HAVE  heard  but  little  in  America  of  the  work  of 
Naoum  Aronson.  It  is  hard  to  tell  just  why.  Whether 
it  is  because  he  is  young  or  because  his  work,  much  of 
it,  has  been  accomplished  in  his  own  country — Russia. 
And  they  are  not  great  self-advertisers,  these  modern 
geniuses  of  that  land  of  battle  and  murder  and  sudden 
death.  Aronson’s  work  is  essentially  national  in  many 
ways.  His  inspiration  is  from  the  people  of  his  own  land,  from  the 
idealists  like  Tolstoi  and  from  the  old  women  and  little  children  of 
his  villages.  And  yet  unlike  Gorky,  Turgenieff,  Tschaikowsky, 
Troubetskoi,  his  work  is  also  universal.  For  he  is  first  of  all  a  sculptor 
of  universal  emotions,  and  these  he  presents  through  the  people  he 
knows  best,  through  the  kind  of  people  who  are  essentially  of  his  own 
nationality;  even  here  he  does  not  present  types  of  Russians;  rather 
a  Russian  type.  His  children  have  the  qualities  you  would  adore  in 
children  of  your  own;  his  old  women  have  lived  through  all  the  ex¬ 
periences  that  come  to  the  poor  working  women  of  every  land,  perhaps 
harder  in  Russia,  more  without  hope,  yet  the  fate  also  of  the  peasant 
of  Ireland,  of  the  Provenqe,  of  the  woman  who  only  serves  among  the 
lowest  class  in  India, — the  experiences  that  teach  great  fortitude, 
great  resignation.  So  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  classify  a  man  like 
Aronson.  In  Paris,  where  he  is  working  at  present,  and  where  he 
is  actually  becoming  the  rage  among  the  thinking  critics  and  artists, 
he  is  just  easily  labeled  as  an  Independent,  and  this,  too,  he  is,  for  he 
does  not  belong  to  any  special  school  of  either  France  or  Russia, 
and  he  has  never  been  the  victim  of  any  cult.  At  the  very  start  in  his 
work  he  decided  once  for  all  that  in  art  matters  his  teacher  should 
be  Life.  He  would  look  about  him  for  his  inspiration  and  he  would 
fashion  his  technique  to  suit  his  subject.  It  would  seem  as  though 
he  had  modeled  his  work  on  the  famous  old  saying,  “My  glass 
may  be  small,  but  I  shall  drink  from  it  alone,”  with  this  difference, — 
that  his  glass  is  a  very  large  and  very  marvelous  one,  and  if  he  were 
to  drink  from  it  all  his  life  it  would  never  be  empty. 

Paris,  modern  alert  Paris,  is  vastly  enamored  with  this  young 
Russian,  and  the  critics  there  speak  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg  as  his  teachers.  And  they  suggest  also  that  his  great  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  Gothic  cathedrals  of  France,  to  which  Aronson  has  been 
a  devoted  pilgrim,  has  also  had  a  magic  sway  over  the  development 
of  his  art.  It  is  pointed  out  by  some  of  the  French  critics  that  his 
carved  figures  show  a  relationship  to  the  wonderful  stone  angels  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  when  the  beauty  and  sanity 
of  the  Moyen  Age  enveloped  French  art,  and  they  insist  that  com- 
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bined  with  the  dreamy  Slav  quality  of  Aronson’s  art  is  repeatedly 
revealed  the  precise  plasticity  of  the  old  French  sculptors. 

ALTHOUGH  at  present  a  hard  worker  in  Paris,  an  ardent  ad¬ 
mirer  of  the  great  work  that  France  has  done,  Aronson  is 
proud  of  his  own  race  and  people,  and  this  pride  is  manifest 
in  his  work  whenever  the  opportunity  presents  itself.  He  has  done 
nothing  nobler  than  his  somber  bust  of  Tolstoi.  He  presents  this  great 
Russian  reformer  as  a  philosopher.  After  seeing  the  bust,  Tolstoi 
said  to  the  sculptor,  “You  are  the  first  to  understand  me  as  a  thinker.” 
And  surely  this  bust  is  that  of  a  thinker.  It  is  almost  a  symbol  of 
thought  itself,  of  strong  and  noble  thought,  and  from  Aronson’s  point 
of  view,  unselfish  and  progressive  thought.  It  is  labeled  in  the  gallery 
as  a  bust,  but  it  is  little  more  than  a  head  which  lifts  itself  majestically 
from  a  vague  pedestal,  inclining  forward  a  little,  so  that  first  of  all  the 
splendid  forehead  of  the  thinker  is  presented.  The  eyes  are  half 
hidden  by  the  bushy  eyebrows,  but  you  catch  a  meditative  glance, 
profoundly  attentive  to  all  that  is  fundamental  in  life — eyes  which 
penetrate  the  soul.  There  is  possibly  a  slight  bitterness  about  the 
mouth;  there  is  apt  to  be  about  the  mouth  of  a  thinker;  it  is  quite 
likely  also  to  be  present  in  the  lines  of  the  face  of  a  reformer,  for  where 
destiny  has  touched,  disillusionment  is  apt  to  follow  up  the  trail. 

This  vivid  quality  of  comprehension  of  temperament  at  once 
intuitive  and  reasoning,  is  also  found  in  Aronson’s  bust  of  Beethoven, 
while  an  effect  of  an  emotional  whirlwind  is  given  in  the  charcoal 
sketch  which  is  so  much  admired  in  Paris.  It  is  Beethoven  in  a 
transport,  an  expression  of  the  essence  of  his  great  tumultuous  nature. 
The  lights  and  shadows  of  the  artist’s  pencil  are  interestingly  balanced 
and  there  is  always  strength,  a  technique  absolutely  suited  to  his  sub¬ 
ject  and  far  removed  from  the  dignity  of  the  bust  of  Tolstoi. 

It  is  apparently  the  purpose  of  this  artist  to  push  the  character 
of  his  sitter  to  the  limit  of  individuality.  This,  one  feels  again  in 
the  bust  of  the  “Old  Silesienne,”  a  peasant  woman,  toothless,  broken, 
but  whose  veil,  shadowing  the  head,  hides  the  obstinate  mind  of  an 
unhappy  one  whom  unhappiness  cannot  kill. 

It  is  both  piquant  and  illuminating  to  contrast  with  these  pres¬ 
entations  of  the  more  serious  phases  of  life,  Aronson’s  portrait-busts 
of  youth,  for  with  his  variation  of  subject  his  technique  becomes  a 
totally  different  kind  of  art.  There  is  no  longer  the  large  audacious 
modeling  which  one  feels  in  Tolstoi  and  Beethoven.  His  use  of  his 
tools  becomes  more  careful,  more  delicate,  as  though  he  were  treating 
a  matter  exquisitely  fine  and  tender.  Both  light  and  air  seem  to  caress 
his  portraits  of  children. 
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A  remarkable  presentation  of  youth  is  a  group  of  his  called  “Ado¬ 
lescence,”  modeled  throughout  with  the  most  exquisite  purity  of 
line  and  sensitiveness  which  make  an  appeal  through  a  channel 
at  once  classic  and  subtle.  The  varying  lovely  qualities  in  his  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  ideal  childhood, — gentleness,  innocence,  comradeship, 
trust,  these  are  all  shown  in  the  heads  of  children  and  young  girls 
and  “angels”  which  we  use  to  illustrate  this  article.  And  the  tech¬ 
nique  is  so  gentle,  so  fine,  that  it  positively  carries  with  it  a  dreamlike 
quality  which  one  seldom  if  ever  associates  with  sculpture. 

NAOUM  ARONSON  does  not  intend  to  accomplish  small 
things,  to  model  reasonably  well,  to  play  a  profitable  pretty 
part  in  the  art  of  Russia.  The  important  question  to  him  is 
not  how  much  work  he  can  produce,  but  how  much  beauty  he  may 
reveal.  He  is  not  even  concerned  with  the  final,  trite  perfection  of 
his  work.  He  wholly  lacks  the  spirit  of  the  academician.  He 
searches  only  for  the  great  realities  and  how  to  present  them  beauti¬ 
fully.  He  perhaps  unconsciously  desires  great  achievement,  and  for 
this  his  daily  purpose  is  great.  He  is  never  handicapped  in  his  work 
by  what  Baudelaire  has  called  “the  lack  of  the  special  point  of  view 
in  sculpture;  the  seeing  many  sides  of  the  subject.”  According  to 
this  great  French  critic  it  is  “the  strong  point  of  painting  that  there 
is  but  one  point  of  view,  that  everything  must  center  on  one  phase  of 
the  scene  presented;  whereas  with  sculpture  you  go  from  side  to  side 
with  no  opportunity  for  the  interest  to  culminate.”  And  Aronson 
says  in  reply  to  Baudelaire  that  the  many-sidedness  of  sculpture  but 
offers  him  a  fourfold  opportunity.  It  is  increasing  the  range  of  interest 
rather  than  lessening  it,  and  a  man’s  ability  to  cope  with  this  only 
proves  his  mastery  over  his  art.  And  surely  the  interest  of  the  spectator 
does  not  wander  as  he  gazes  on  Aronson’s  great  bust  of  Tolstoi. 
Each  view  of  it  but  reveals  the  artist’s  definite  purpose  and  his  realiza¬ 
tion  of  it,  and  as  one  studies  it  in  the  round,  it  becomes  a  deeper  and 
deeper  revelation  of  the  insight  of  this  sculptor. 

It  is  Aronson’s  point  of  view  that  these  critical  words  of  the  French 
poet  are  directed  particularly  toward  sculptors  who  are  without  imagina¬ 
tion,  whose  work  is  a  materialistic  presentation  of  a  subject  unrelated 
to  the  great  harmony  of  the  universe,  instead  of  a  work  of  art  which 
binds  expressions  of  beauty  into  a  great  whole  through  an  understanding 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  life,  without  which  sculpture  and  painting 
become  mere  dull  imitations  of  Nature  at  a  standstill.  Supreme  art, 
Aronson  feels,  must  be  a  representation  of  life  through  the  infinite 
vibrations  of  luminous  atmosphere  at  a  moment  full  of  splendid  energy. 
He  feels  that  work  can  gain  unity  only  when  it  is  born  out  of  reality. 
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THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  MAIDENS  THREE:  BY 
WALTER  A.  DYER 

NCE  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  widow  with  three  young 
daughters.  Their  father  had  been  a  nobleman,  but 
toward  the  end  of  his  life  he  had  staked  the  greater 
part  of  his  estate  on  a  cause  that  had  failed,  so  that  he 
left  but  little  behind  him.  Now  the  widow  was 
shrewd  and  she  loved  her  daughters,  so  she  began 
planning  how  their  fortunes  might  be  retrieved.  But 
cudgel  her  brain  as  she  might,  she  could  think  of  no  way  to  make  them 
all  rich  and  happy,  for  the  reason  that  there  was  only  one  wealthy 
and  handsome  Prince  in  the  whole  neighborhood,  and  he  could  not 
marry  all  three.  So  she  at  last  decided  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
matter,  and  ensnare  him  for  one  of  her  daughters,  in  the  hope  that  the 
others  might  have  their  chance  later. 

Unfortunately,  these  three  daughters — Esmerelda,  Dorothea,  and 
Marguerite — had  been  bom  a  little  too  late,  for  fairy  godmothers  had 
become  exceedingly  scarce  in  that  country,  and  there  was  only  one 
for  all  three  girls.  However,  the  mother  went  to  her  for  counsel. 

“I  beg  of  thee  a  boon,”  she  said.  “My  daughters  are  poor,  and 
when  I  die  I  know  not  what  will  become  of  them,  unless  one  of  the 
three  marries  the  Prince.  Canst  thou  not  give  them  such  exceeding 
beauty  that  the  Prince,  seeing  one  of  them,  will  fall  in  love  with  her, 
and  desire  her  for  his  wife  ?  ” 

The  Fairy  Godmother  thought  a  long  time  before  answering. 
At  length  she  said: 

“Alas,  I  would  that  I  could  grant  thy  request,  for  I  love  my  god¬ 
children;  but  these  be  lean  days  for  fairy  godmothers,  as  thou  knowest. 
Formerly  I  should  have  had  three  wishes  apiece  for  them,  but  now 
I  have  but  one  to  go  around  among  the  three.  I  will  make  Dorothea 
the  beautiful  one,  for  she  already  has  the  blue  eyes  and  the  golden  hair. 
For  Esmerelda,  take  this  ring.  In  it  is  a  rare  and  beautiful  ruby 
from  India.  Take  it  to  Nathan,  the  Jew,  and  sell  it  for  a  great  price. 
It  will  not  be  enough  for  all  three  daughters,  but  it  will  provide  fine 
raiment  and  a  dowry  for  one.  Let  Esmerelda  have  this,  since  she 
is  the  eldest.” 

“But  what  of  little  Marguerite?”  asked  the  mother. 

“Alas,”  cried  the  Fairy  Godmother,  “I  have  nothing  to  give  her. 
But  send  her  to  me,  and  I  will  teach  her  such  things  as  I  can.” 

So  the  three  daughters  went  to  their  Fairy  Godmother,  one  by 
one.  And  to  Esmerelda  she  gave  the  ruby  ring  and  her  blessing; 
and  to  Dorothea  she  gave  the  gift  of  beauty  and  her  blessing;  but  to 
little  Marguerite  she  gave  only  her  blessing,  and  kissed  her  on  the  lips. 

As  the  three  maidens  grew  to  womanhood,  Esmerelda  learned  to 
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dress  and  act  like  a  great  lady.  She  wore  fine  silks  and  satins  and 
velvets  and  jewels,  and  sat  upon  her  white  paltry  like  a  queen.  More¬ 
over,  it  was  known  that  there  was  a  comfortable  dowry  waiting  for 
him  who  should  claim  her  hand.  So  when,  through  the  careful  man¬ 
agement  of  her  mother,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  rich  and  handsome 
Prince  met  Esmerelda,  he  was  so  taken  by  her  queenly  air  and  aristo¬ 
cratic  bearing  and  the  evidence  of  her  affluence,  that,  being  a  man  of 
the  world,  he  at  once  became  her  suitor. 

Meanwhile  Dorothea  had  been  growing  beautiful  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion.  Being  poor,  she  dressed  simply,  but  this  served  to  accentuate 
her  beauty  the  more.  She  bathed  her  throat  and  brow  with  milk, 
and  her  eyes  with  dew  from  the  cups  of  lilies,  and  she  combed  her  hair 
seven  times  daily,  so  that  it  was  like  gold  floss  in  its  simple  blue  silken 
circlet.  Her  throat  was  like  white  roses,  her  eyes  like  the  larkspur, 
and  her  body  as  lithe  and  graceful  as  the  reeds  in  the  marshes. 

So  when  the  Prince,  who  had  come  to  woo  Esmerelda,  saw  fair 
Dorothea,  he  straightway  fell  heels  over  head  in  love  with  her  beauty. 
What  were  Esmerelda’s  satins  and  jewels,  he  asked,  compared  with 
eyes  and  hair  like  these  ?  Besides,  he  had  discovered  a  little  vertical 
line  between  Esmerelda’s  eyes,  and  sharpness  in  her  words.  Oh, 
he  was  a  shrewd  Prince,  and  a  poet  as  well. 

But  no  sooner  had  the  Prince  started  to  court  Dorothea  than  he 
began  to  perceive  her  failings.  She  was  not  perfect,  either.  She  was 
heavenly  to  look  upon,  but  her  speech  was  like  the  cooing  of  doves— 
all  softness  and  monotony.  She  had  not  half  the  wit  of  his  mother’s 
serving-maid.  His  wooing  became  silent,  for  one  cannot  talk  forever 
to  a  voiceless  flower.  The  Prince  found  himself  between  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma. 

One  day,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  fields  beside  his  horse,  trying 
to  decide  which  of  the  two  ladies  to  wed,  he  came  upon  little  Mar¬ 
guerite,  playing  with  a  hound.  Now  Marguerite  was  grown  to  woman¬ 
hood,  but  she  had  neither  Esmerelda’s  queenly  bearing  nor  Dorothea’s 
beauty.  Her  dress  was  plain,  and  there  were  freckles  across  the 
bridge  of  her  funny  little  nose.  But  her  eyes  were  bright  and  merry, 
and  the  Prince  paused  to  speak  to  her.  Before  he  knew  it  he  was 
seated  on  the  river  bank  beside  her,  while  she  talked  vivaciously  of 
Hugo,  the  hound,  her  flower  garden  in  the  orchard,  the  old  cobbler 
in  the  village  who  had  once  been  to  the  wars,  and  ever  so  many  inter¬ 
esting  and  amusing  things,  speaking  sometimes  seriously  and  some¬ 
times  lightly,  but  always  saying  something  worth  the  hearing.  And 
the  Prince,  weary  of  Esmerelda’s  haughty  affectations  and  Dorothea’s 
soft  inanities,  enjoyed  her  company  till  sundown. 

Well,  the  upshot  of  it  all  was,  as  you  may  have  guessed,  that  the 
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Prince  married  little  Marguerite,  and  they  lived  happily  ever  after; 
and  all  because  the  Fairy  Godmother,  lacking  other  gifts,  had  taught 
Marguerite  how  to  talk. 

Now  the  moral  of  this  tale  is  not  how  to  capture  a  rich  and  hand¬ 
some  husband,  for  Princes  like  this  one  do  not  live  nowadays,  and  if 
one  did,  I  don’t  know  of  three  sisters  who  would  take  so  much  trouble 
to  catch  him.  Times  have  changed.  But  it  is  just  as  true  today  as 
it  was  then  that  two-thirds  of  the  people  in  the  world  don’t  know 
how  to  talk,  and  never  realize  why  wealth  and  beauty  don’t  make  up 
for  the  lack  of  conversational  ability. 

EVOLUTIONISTS  point  with  pride  to  the  exact  period  in  faunal 
development  when  the  spine  superseded  the  notochord,  when 
a  centralized  nervous  ganglion  first  appeared,  when  toes  were 
produced  on  mammalian  extremities.  They  tell  us  that  a  monkey 
walked  erect  for  some  reason  or  other,  and  that  he  came  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  cerebrum,  a  prehensile  tail,  and  that  priceless  treasure, 
three  small  bones  in  the  middle  ear.  Then  they  leap  light-heartedly 
over  the  intervening  gap,  and  lo,  you  have  man! 

The  anthropologist  then  takes  up  the  good  work,  and  has  a  wee 
bit  to  say  about  the  development  of  the  artistic  instinct,  and  other 
things  which  are  vastly  interesting  so  far  as  they  go.  But  what  I 
want  to  know  is,  who  invented  speech?  Was  it  monkey,  man,  or 
monkey-man  ?  Did  some  Simian  mother,  in  a  moment  of  anxiety, 
suddenly  find  herself  able  to  cry  out:  “Here,  you  James  Edward, 
come  away  from  that  crocodile!”  Or  did  man,  after  he  had  acquired 
sufficient  cerebral  power,  painfully  invent  the  system  of  communi¬ 
cating  thoughts  by  prearranged  variations  of  vocal  noises  ?  I’m 
afraid  the  scientists  will  never  tell  me ;  but  I  want  to  know,  for  I  want 
to  compose  a  eulogy  to  that  anthropoid  ape  or  antediluvian  genius. 

Or  perhaps  God  handed  the  gift  to  Adam  ready-made.  One 
may  as  well  believe  so.  Holy  Writ  is  authority  for  the  theory.  And 
Adam,  I  am  sure,  was  as  pleased  to  receive  it  as  you  or  I  would  be 
if  we  had  been  born  dumb.  With  what  childlike  joy  he  straightway 
rushed  about  the  garden,  saying  to  this  creature,  “You  are  an  arma¬ 
dillo,”  and  to  that  flower,  “You  are  joepye-weed,”  or  Edenese  words 
to  that  effect. 

However  the  gift  of  speech  originated,  it  is  one  of  the  most  priceless 
of  our  human  possessions.  For  conversation  is  a  distinctly  human 
attribute.  The  beasts  of  the  field  possess  it  only  in  the  most  imper¬ 
fect  degree.  Conversation  belongs  only  to  creatures  with  souls,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  value  of  our  conversation  is  more  or 
less  indicative  of  the  size  and  value  of  our  souls.  At  any  rate,  I 
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observe  that  neglect  of  conversation  and  neglect  of  our  spiritual  selves 
go  hand  in  hand,  and  I  believe  that  an  improvement  in  our  conver¬ 
sation  will  benefit  our  souls  and  so  do  much  to  enrich  our  individual 
lives. 

Man  is  so  thoroughly  a  social  being,  that  if  you  place  him  on  a 
desert  island  with  no  one  to  talk  to  he  is  likely  to  go  mad.  But  place 
him  in  a  parlor,  and  give  him  every  chance  in  the  world  to  develop 
the  art  of  soul-satisfying  conversation,  and  what  does  he  do  ?  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  he  puts  his  brain  to  sleep,  and  lets  his  larynx  utter 
such  sounds  as  it  will.  A  gorilla  can  do  as  much.  His  conversation 
is  quite  soulless. 

Therefore,  the  question  is  sometimes  asked,  and  not  without  per¬ 
tinence:  Is  conversation  coming  to  be  a  lost  art  in  America? 

Mr.  John  Butler  Yeats,  a  cultured  Irish  artist,  father  of  William 
Butler  Yeats,  the  poet,  has  been  in  this  country  for  some  little  time, 
studying  us.  He  says  that  our  conversation  is  vapid  because  we  lack 
the  critical  instinct.  Things  are  “ perfectly  lovely  ”  with  us,  or  “awful” 
or  “grand”  or  “punk,”  as  the  case  may  be,  and  we  let  it  go  at  that. 
Detailed  and  thoughtful  criticism  we  avoid  as  being  too  irksome, 
and  so  we  are  losing  the  art  of  conversation. 

Mr.  Yeats  may  be  right.  We  do  elide  and  abbreviate  and  seek 
the  path  of  least  resistance  in  conversation.  But  I  am  always  a  little 
suspicious  of  foreign  criticism.  For  who  of  us  is  tribally  unbiased  ? 
To  us  the  Frenchman  is  frothy  and  nervous,  the  German  heavy  and 
coarse,  the  Englishman  dull  and  stupid  or  foppish,  and  the  Irishman 
pugnacious  and  tiresome.  Thus  we  are  all  prone  to  generalize  un¬ 
fairly,  and  it  may  be  that  Mr.  Yeats  has  not  fully  appreciated  our 
style. 

We  must  nevertheless  admit  that  our  parlor  intercourse  is  usually 
not  soul-satisfying;  and  there  is  surely  one  way  in  which  we  Americans 
do  err  most  grievously.  I  refer  to  the  curse  of  talking  shop.  Shop- 
talk  has  spoiled  more  good  conversation  than  dull  brains.  It  indi¬ 
cates  a  restricted  intellect,  a  foreshortened  horizon,  the  narrow  life 
of  the  rut,  the  little  soul.  The  modern  science  of  dentistry  is  a  won¬ 
derful  thing,  but  think  of  bicuspids  and  bridge-work  as  an  exclusive 
after-dinner  topic!  And  the  worst  offenders  are  those  who  ought  to 
know  better — artists,  musicians,  and  “litt’ry”  folk.  You  can  make 
any  good  calling  a  bore  by  talking  too  much  about  it.  That’s  what 
1  don’t  like  about  missionaries.  Good  people,  they  are,  too. 

I  believe  that  this  question  of  conversation  is  more  important 
than  it  looks  at  first  glance.  It  strikes  down  close  to  the  roots  of 
life.  For  the  spiritual  nature  is  man’s  greatest  heritage,  and  the 
quality  of  his  speech  is  an  indication  of  the  quality  of  his  soul.  That 
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is  why  we  abhor  profanity;  it  is  the  small  soul’s  substitute  for  original 
expression. 

Conversely,  training  in  the  art  of  conversation  is  one  way  of  bene¬ 
fiting  the  soul  and  enriching  life.  The  very  effort  to  express  a  thought 
crystallizes  it,  and  we  straightway  understand  it  better  ourselves. 
Your  deep  thinker  is  usually  a  good  talker,  for  the  exchange  of  ideas 
is  a  mental  stimulus.  More  than  that,  it  is  soul  exercise,  and  at  the 
same  time  produces  the  food  upon  which  the  soul  is  nourished. 

It  is  not  the  quantity  of  conversation  but  the  quality  that  counts. 
Mere  talk  is  cheap.  That  is  why  we  value  it  so  little  and  waste  it  so 
much.  We  fill  our  bargain  counters  with  remnants,  often  tawdry 
or  shop-wom ;  it’s  too  much  trouble  to  reach  for  the  better  grade  goods 
on  the  top  shelves.  But  the  effort  pays,  if  we  will  make  it.  Every 
honest  attempt  at  good  conversation  is  a  stone  in  the  building  of 
character,  along  with  the  resisted  temptation  and  the  well-wrought 
piece  of  craftsmanship. 

The  neglect  of  this  effort,  and  the  slipping  into  slovenly  conver¬ 
sational  habits,  indicates  weakness  of  character,  and  an  ingrowing 
soul,  whereas  the  cultivation  of  the  art  is  a  means,  ready  to  hand,  of 
enriching  life.  For  how  much  richer  and  happier  is  that  life  which 
is  lighted  by  the  wit  and  humor  and  subtle  charm  of  good  conversation, 
based  on  real  thoughts,  than  that  whose  only  soul-language  is  shop- 
talk,  gossip,  or  drawing-room  inanities! 

Yes,  this  is  surely  one  of  the  ways  of  getting  more  out  of  life- 
one  of  the  ways  of  reaching  up  out  of  the  rut.  Just  how  to  go  about 
it  is  a  question  for  the  individual  to  solve,  but  the  solution  is  usually 
not  hard,  and  the  man  or  woman  who  avoids  it  through  slothfulness 
deserves  only  scolding. 

There  is  one  person  who  must  not  be  scolded,  however,  and  that 
is  the  one  who  “loses  his  tongue,”  as  we  say,  in  company.  Shyness 
is  a  misfortune,  not  a  fault,  and  a  great  stumbling-block  in  the  way. 
Parents  of  shy  children  should  study  them  carefully,  and  help  them 
to  learn  to  talk.  And  if  you  are  one  of  those  shy  grown-children ; 
if  you  long  to  open  your  heart  and  speak,  but  cannot;  if  your  tongue 
cleaves  to  the  roof  of  your  mouth,  and  the  best  thoughts  born  within 
you  die  before  they  leave  your  lips  in  commonplace  utterances,  you 
have  a  harder  task  before  you  than  your  neighbor’s,  and  the  more 
credit  to  you  if  you  conquer.  Meanwhile,  take  courage  in  the  thought 
that  for  purposes  of  soul  culture,  one  friend  is  better  than  a  parlor 
full  of  magpies.  The  art  of  conversation  does  not  mean  merely  the 
ability  to  entertain  brilliantly,  and  I  doubt  not  that  some  of  the  world’s 
best  sayings  have  been  uttered  in  quiet  family  circles,  where  no  record 
was  ever  made  of  them  save  on  the  souls  of  those  who  spoke  and  listened. 
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jHERE  is  a  salty  smell  down  by  the  Boston  wharves — 
not  just  that  indescribable  smell  of  the  sea  itself — the 
presence  of  salt  fish  in  the  neighborhood  also  an¬ 
nounces  itself,  and  there  is  the  inevitable  touch  of 
tar.  People  who  revolt  from  the  smell  of  salt  fish 
should  not  prowl  around  Boston  wharves  or  skirt 
the  edges  of  Gloucester  harbor.  When  the  fish  reach 
Boston  the  process  is  over,  to  be  sure,  but  the  salt  cod  whiff  is  there. 
And  to  those  who  love  the  sea  it  all  has  power  to  call  up  pictures 
and  memories. 

Boston  harbor  and  Boston  wharves,  how  utterly  different  they  are 
from  the  water  front  of  New  York,  how  full  of  suggestions  of  New 
England’s  picturesque  past!  Boston  harbor,  where  the  historic  tea 
was  thrown  overboard ;  the  beginning  of  a  great  war  and  of  our  Amer¬ 
ican  democracy  was  in  that  peaceful  harbor.  From  its  wharves  for 
many  years  the  ships  went  out  to  the  East  India  trade — the  boat  that 
brings  you  from  New  York  lands  at  “India  Wharf.”  Along  that 
placid  water  front  steamers  lie  at  their  moorings  that  sail  not  only  to 
Europe,  New  York,  Portland,  Cape  Cod,  Cape  Ann  and  various 
spots  along  the  North  and  South  Shores,  but  to  ports  in  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies.  And  the  sea-worn  schooners  whose  masts  rise 
against  the  sky  set  sail  for  all  the  strange  corners  of  the  earth  on  the 
errands  of  their  mysterious  traffic.  All  the  romance  of  the  sea  is  in 
them. 

A  few  steps  inland  from  the  wharves,  leaving  the  sea  smells  behind, 
you  come  into  the  area  of  the  fruit,  fish  and  vegetable  markets,  the 
wholesale  market  region  of  Boston.  You  pass  blocks  of  green  vege¬ 
tables  and  fresh  fruit, — not  the  beautiful  and  deceptive  products  of 
California,  picked  green  and  matured  without  sun,  but  ripe  fruit  from 
neighboring  towns  and  a  few  not  in  season  yet  from  farther  south. 
The  scent  of  the  passing  strawberry  mingled  with  that  of  the  oncoming 
raspberry  and  the  mellow  poetic  peach  from  Georgia. 

There  are  fish  markets  full  of  Chase  subjects,  and  meat  markets, 
too,  around  the  corner,  but  those  are  less  pleasing  to  the  painter’s 
eye,  although  some  of  the  old  Dutch  masters  favored  them.  By  the 
time  you  have  walked  through  avenues  of  crimson  tomatoes,  green 
peas,  canteloupes,  blackberries,  blueberries  and  red  currants,  you 
are  glad  to  arrive  at  the  market-men’s  restaurant. 

Boston  is  an  American  city  as  New  York  long  since  ceased  to  be, 
and  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  market  men  are  Americans;  but  the  sight 
inside  the  restaurant  might  be  characterized  by  many  people  as  foreign, 
— the  men  in  their  cool  white  crash  jackets,  the  tomatoes,  berries  and 
great  slices  of  watermelon  adding  bright  notes  of  Jcolor.  Indeed, 
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the  whole  interior  effect  has  a  character  of  its  own  that  we  do  not  too 
often  find  in  our  practical  country. 

THE  plain  tables  are  laid  with  clean  but  unpressed  cloths  and 
napkins.  The  prices  are  those  often  described  as  within  the 
scope  of  the  most  modest  purse,  yet  not  suspiciously  cheap, 
for  the  food  is  of  the  freshest  in  the  market.  The  market  men  are 
eating  their  own  wares  and  are  not  to  be  deceived — should  anyone 
want  to  deceive  them.  No  one  connected  with  that  place  does,  how¬ 
ever;  one  is  sure  of  that. 

To  begin  with,  some  fresh  butter  and  a  long,  low,  well-browned 
piece  of  cornbread  are  laid  at  your  plate.  Then  you  brood — perhaps 
gloat  would  be  a  better  word — over  the  possibilities  of  the  bill  of  fare, 
trying  to  decide  whether  you  will  have  broiled  live  lobster,  sword¬ 
fish  or  mackerel.  The  women  of  the  party  decided  upon  swordfish, 
the  solitary  man  took  lobster.  The  democratic  but  efficient  server 
had  seemed  severe  at  first,  but  it  proved  to  be  only  New  England 
concentration,  for  when  she  deposited  the  fish  she  labeled  it  with 
relish  :  “Broiled  swordfish.  Looks  good.  He’ll  wish  he’d  taken  ii. 
Lobster’s  coming.”  Then  came  the  tomatoes.  Anyone  who  has 
had  his  own  garden — and  surely  everyone  has  at  one  time  or  another 
—will  know  how  those  tomatoes  tasted.  They  seemed  to  have  been 
out  of  the  sun  just  long  enough  to  be  cold;  the  green  peas  tasted  green, 
and  the  strawberry  shortcake  with  cream  was  the  real  article — no 
sickish  French  imitation  such  as  flourishes  in  New  York  restaurants. 

When  the  second  relay  of  food  came  the  sympathetic  server  noticed 
that  the  cornbread  had  been  appreciated  to  the  vanishing  point. 
“Have  some  more,”  she  urged  us.  “There’s  lots  of  it.”  But  as  the 
man  of  the  party  remarked  sadly  as  we  walked  back  through  the 
avenues  of  fruit  and  vegetables:  “The  only  trouble  was  you  never 
could  eat  as  much  as  you  had  hoped  to.” 

There  is  a  poetry  undeniably  about  a  kitchen  garden.  Vegetables 
are  beautiful  things  in  form  and  color.  Italians  with  their  far  more 
limited  variety  to  draw  upon  realize  this  and  make  delightful  color 
patterns  of  their  display  of  wares. 

In  these  unnatural  days  of  congested  city  life,  of  canned  foods, 
prepared  foods,  cold  storage  fish  and  fowl,  of  everything  on  the  slap¬ 
dash  wholesale  plan,  our  fruit  and  vegetables  seem  almost  as  if  they 
might  have  been  grown  in  the  stale  city  shops.  So,  after  all, — in 
consideration  of  this  unique  little  eating  place  of  the  market  men  in 
Boston— what  may  sound  like  undue  excitement  over  the  subject  of 
food  is  perhaps  only  appreciation  of  the  blessed  suggestion  it  has  of 
things  grown  in  the  sunshine  and  wide  fields. 
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CHARACTERISTIC  PORTRAITS  OF  PAINTERS 
BY  A  PHOTOGRAPHER:  BY  SHAEMAS 
O’SHEEL 


HE  exact  relation  which  photography  holds  to  the  arts 
is  one  of  the  absoibing  controversies  of  the  modern 
art  world.  At  first  the  artist’s  attitude  toward  the 
camera  was  wholly  supercilious,  or  indifferent,  and 
the  photographer’s  answer,  resentment.  “What  re¬ 
lation  could  there  be  between  an  expression  of  a  creative 
impulse  and  an  instrument  wholly  mechanical,  how¬ 
ever  interesting  from  a  scientific  point  of  view?”  This  was  the  first 
question  asked.  But  we  have  gone  far  past  that  point  of  view.  To¬ 
day  we  question:  What  are  the  essentials  of  art  ?  Vital  thought,  good 
composition,  a  realization  of  the  subtle  values  of  color,  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  mystery  of  light,  all  welded  together  into  one  harmonized 
whole  by  the  individuality  which  expresses  its  own  attitude  toward 
life  through  the  medium  used.  And  upon  further  consideration  we 
find  that  the  photographer  of  today  is  working  closely  along  these 
lines.  He  is  using  his  instrument  flexibly,  intelligently,  as  a  means 
of  putting  on  record  his  own  interest  in  life.  He  is  working  as  an 
artist;  his  inspiration  is  from  the  same  source  as  though  expressed 
with  chisel  or  brush — the  result  is  so  full  of  personality,  so  close  to 
the  finer  essence  of  life  that  one  hesitates  to  longer  insist  upon  the 
dividing  line  formerly  established.  And  painters,  sculptors  and 
poets,  many  of  them,  are  admitting  the  art  photographer  of  today 
into  closer  fellowship  than  was  even  dreamed  of  a  decade  ago. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Reed  Parsons  is  among:  those  who  have  recently 
given  proof  of  an  artistic  mastery  of  the  camera,  chiefly  for  purposes 
of  portraiture.  In  a  steady  development,  guided  by  intelligence  and 
diligence,  Mrs.  Parsons  has  made  the  camera  respond  with  increas¬ 
ingly  satisfactory  results  to  the  high  demands  of  her  cultivated  art 
sense,  achieving  widely  both  artistic  triumph  and  professional  success. 
This  is  the  more  notable  as  her  work  displays  a  radical  difference 
from  the  various  types  of  art  photography. 

It  has  been  her  purpose  from  the  start  to  attain  the  greatest  actual¬ 
ity  of  effect  without  the  loss  of  beauty.  Mrs.  Parsons  never  makes 
her  subjects  appear  mere  ghosts  receding  into  a  thick  “envelope;” 
neither  does  she  ever  intentionally  throw  prominent  characteristics 
into  startling  relief.  The  men,  women  and  children  in  her  pictures 
are  very  evidently  alive  and  of  the  world;  and  the  world  frankly  con¬ 
ventionalized  into  the  properties  of  the  studio— a  chair,  a  framed 
landscape,  a  Japanese  print,  a  rough  hanging — is  very  evidently 
there.  The  beauty  pictured,  therefore,  is  not  falsely  created,  but 
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the  beauty  of  the  actual,  when  the  actual  is  shown  at  its  artistic  best. 
The  figures  are  adroitly  composed,  light  and  dark  are  effectually 
massed,  the  tactile  and  radiant  qualities  are  harmonized  to  a  love¬ 
liness  of  surface  quality,  and  in  all  the  character  of  the  sitter  is  re¬ 
vealed,  simply  but  inevitably.  This  surely  is  a  sane  step  toward  a 
great  photographic  art  of  portraiture. 

AIDED  by  her  residence  at  Bronxville,  a  home  center  for  artists, 
and  by  the  fact  that  she  is  the  wife  of  the  landscape  painter, 
Sheldon  Parsons,  Mrs.  Parsons  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  a  number  of  artists  who  have  sat  for  her;  it  is  interesting  to 
note  how  diverse  a  company  have  united  in  this  tribute  to  the  newest 
of  arts.  Bruce  Crane,  Childe  Hassam,  Hobart  Nichols,  Wilfrid 
Evans,  Carroll  Beckwith,  Irving  Wiles  and  the  sculptor,  Louis 
Potter — a  varied  group,  but  a  distinguished  one,  all  men  of  note  and, 
to  judge  by  these  photographs,  all  men  who  have  won  their  eminence 
by  ability. 

Look  at  Louis  Potter  as  he  fairly  beams  from  this  picture !  He  is 
a  man  such  as  Hals  loved  to  paint — frank,  jolly,  with  a  big  air  of  com¬ 
petence  which  explains  the  vividness  of  his  sculptures.  How  engag¬ 
ingly  these  characteristics  are  presented  here!  And  if  there  is  a  little 
lacking  of  subtlety  in  arrangement  and  quality,  is  it  not  even  as  the 
subject  himself  is  more  regardful  of  the  hearty  totality  of  his  attitude 
than  of  the  nice  order  of  his  hair  and  cravat  ? 

Then  turn  to  the  strongly  contrasted  picture  of  Carroll  Beckwith. 
Here  is  a  man  of  soberer  temperament  and  longer  years.  Dignity 
is  his  most  charming  quality.  He  goes  through  life  to  the  pace  of 
viols  rather  than  the  revel  of  cornets  and  cymbals.  How  well  this 
portrait,  with  its  unobtrusively  excellent  arrangement  and  its  re¬ 
served  gray  tone,  expresses  these  qualities! 

Almost  startling  in  its  vividness  and  intimacy  is  the  portrait  of 
Bruce  Crane,  as  if  we  stood  very  close  to  him,  seeing  the  texture  of 
his  coat  and  the  stripe  on  his  cuff;  but  also  feeling  under  these  the 
very  frame  and  muscles  of  the  man — so  strong  is  the  effect  of  actuality. 
Above  all  we  feel  even  more  intimately  and  surely  something  at 
least  of  his  character:  strength,  determination  and  a  seriousness  that 
seems  to  deepen  to  a  melancholy,  finding  an  abiding  place  in  eyes 
whose  faraway  gaze  contrasts  with  the  here-and-now  aggressiveness 
of  the  face.  This  powerful  intimate  sense  makes  the  picture  almost 
as  admirable  as  certain  subtler  ones  now  to  be  considered. 

The  big  handsome  man  who  faces  us  here  as  if  pausing  genially 
in  the  midst  of  work,  is  a  master  of  the  painting  of  light  and  radiance ; 
but  the  question  of  color  aside,  could  even  he,  Childe  Hassam,  put 
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more  essential  radiance  into  a  picture  than  there  is  in  this  brilliant 
photograph  of  himself?  How  splendidly  his  great  form  is  placed, 
and  his  beautifully  modeled  head,  how  subtly  lighted!  This  is  a 
revelation  of  character,  too,  for  we  read  plainly  a  testimony  to  that 
union  of  large  force  and  great  delicacy,  which  belongs  to  the  artistic 
ones  of  the  more  robust  races,  as  well  as  the  simplicity  of  nature 
which  is  the  best  accompaniment  of  these.  The  adroit  use  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Japanese  suggestion  as  a  background  aids  this  effect,  but  chiefly 
it  comes  from  the  subtle  posing  of  the  head  and  the  lovely  quality 
of  the  tone  of  the  picture. 

A  MORE  quiet  man,  yet  one  whose  interests  and  work  are  more 
in  the  key  of  the  luxurious  side  of  civilization,  is  Irving  Wiles. 
The  intuition  which  guides  the  maker  of  these  portraits  has 
chosen  for  Mr.  Wiles  the  perfect  arrangement  and  achieved  the  search¬ 
ing  revelation.  I  regard  this  picture  as  one  of  the  finest  works  of  art 
yet  created  by  photography;  enthusiasm  increases  with  consideration 
of  it.  The  eye  is  led  first  to  a  sculptured  bust — of  whom  ?  Of 
Richelieu.  The  light  falls  over  those  features,  keen,  delicate,  subtle, 
cultured,  a  man  of  courts  and  purples  and  the  refinements  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  but  as  if  from  the  open  heavens  it  had  come  through  deeps  of 
housed-in  air,  and  its  glamour  is  melancholy,  and  half  the  bust  is 
encroached  upon  by  unpierced  shadows,  back  in  whose  glooms  large 
pictures  are  but  dimly  seen.  Then  the  man,  in  the  midst  of  these 
things,  in  the  half-melanclioly  glamour  of  the  same  unnatural  light 
and  the  same  deep  shadows,  a  little  overtopped  by  his  properties,  but 
keen  and  subtle  and  cultured  and  competent,  a  maker  of  rich  beauty. 

One  of  the  best  subjects  Mrs.  Parsons  has  found  for  her  art  has 
been  her  husband,  Mr.  Sheldon  Parsons,  and  of  several  excellent 
pictures  which  she  has  made  of  him  there  is  one  which  displays  qual¬ 
ities  not  rare  in  her  work  but  not,  as  it  chances,  seen  in  any  of  the  other 
pictures  of  this  group  of  painters.  Only  the  quiet  and  dignity  of  the 
picture  itself  restrain  enthusiasm  in  considering  it.  As  a  portrait  it 
is  revelative  of  character  in  a  profound  degree  and  appreciative  of 
beauty  with  rare  discernment;  as  an  arrangement  of  light  and  mass 
it  seems  perfect.  The  thing  which  sets  it  apart  is  a  greater  degree  of 
selection  of  essentials  and  suppression  of  unessentials;  and,  since  at 
the  same  time,  there  is  nothing  of  unreality  or  artifice,  it  is  the  more 
perfect  work  of  art  for  that  reason. 

Throughout  Mrs.  Parsons’  work  there  is  achievement  of  beautiful 
surfaces  and  lovely  tones  and  the  convincing  revelation  of  character, 
all  in  terms  of  nature  and  not  of  a  realm  of  artificial  distances  and 
unreal  mists. 
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THE  MIST:  AN  ALLEGORY:  BY  ELLA  M. 
WARE 

BLTERED  among  the  ramparts  of  the  Eternal  Hills 
s  a  valley  where  dwell  the  Sons  of  Earth.  When 
3  yellow  sunlight  warms  it  and  the  skies  are  blue, 
len  flowers  bloom  and  cornfields  prosper,  then  do 
3  people  call  it  the  Valley  of  Content.  But  when  the 
ies  are  overcast  and  frowning  storm-clouds  sweep 
down  from  the  mountains,  men  call  it  the  Vale  of  Tears. 
And  who  shall  say  which  of  the  two  names  it  merits  more?  Down 
the  sloping  hillside  and  into  the  valley,  there  came  one  day  a  Stranger 
— one  whom  the  love  of  wandering  beckoned  forever  into  other  lands. 
As  he  walked  through  the  streets  of  the  village,  he  noticed  beyond 
the  cornfields  a  thin  gray  mist  that  seemed  to  rise,  like  a  veil  of  smoke, 
from  behind  the  hills;  a  mist  so  faint  that  at  first  he  fancied  it  could 
only  be  the  dimness  that  distance  causes,  where  outlines  grow  soft 
and  blurred  against  the  sky.  But  as  he  looked  the  mist  seemed  to 
spread,  growing  more  dense  and  gray,  as  though  some  giant  Phantom 
kept  watch  over  the  valley  and  cast  its  broad-winged  shadow  upon 
the  fields  below.  And  the  longer  the  Stranger  gazed,  the  more 
somber  and  impenetrable  grew  the  mysterious  vapor. 

“Tell  me,”  he  asked  of  one  who  stood  near  by,  “what  means 
yon  mist  that  rises  from  behind  the  hills  ?  I  have  seen  many  fogs 
in  many  countries,  but  never  one  so  strange  as  that.” 

The  man  to  whom  he  spoke  answered  with  a  half-smile  that  had 
in  it  more  of  cynicism  than  of  mirth.  “Evidently,”  he  said,  “you  are 
a  stranger  here,  or  you  would  never  have  asked  the  question.  For 
what  you  see  has  been  there  longer  than  men  can  remember — since 
the  beginning  of  time.  Some  even  say  that  when  the  Hills  have 
crumbled  and  the  Valley  has  disappeared,  the  Mist  will  still  remain.” 

“But  whence  comes  it?”  asked  the  Stranger.  “And  what  can 
be  its  cause  ?” 

The  other  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “Of  that  I  can  tell  you  noth¬ 
ing,”  he  replied.  “The  riddle  of  its  existence  is  as  unknown  to  me 
as  to  yourself.  All  through  the  ages  men  have  sought  to  solve  it. 
They  have  climbed  the  Heights  of  Thought  that  rise  there  to  the 
northward,  to  look  upon  it  face  to  face.  They  have  stood  upon  the 
Cliffs  of  Knowledge,  and  scaled  the  highest  Peaks  of  Intellect;  and 
still  they  have  not  penetrated  the  Wall  of  Mist  that  guards  the  Secret 
of  the  Great  Unknown.  How  then  can  I,  who  am  only  a  dweller 
of  the  Valley,  tell  you  its  cause,  its  meaning  ?  If  your  curiosity  would 
seek  more  satisfaction,  climb  for  yourself  and  look  upon  it  closely. 
Only  be  careful  and  tread  not  too  near  the  edge;  for  men  have  been 
overcome  with  dizziness  before  now,  and  lost  their  footing.” 
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“Thanks  for  your  warning,  friend,”  the  Stranger  answered. 
“  You  have  told  me  enough  to  rouse  in  me  the  desire  to  know  more. 
I  will  follow  the  path  that  so  many,  it  seems,  have  trod  before  me, 
and  see  for  myself  the  wonder  of  which  you  speak.” 

Then  the  Stranger  turned  his  steps  to  the  northward,  and  followed 
the  path  that  led  up  to  the  Heights  of  Thought.  At  first  the  way 
was  fringed  with  grass  and  flowers,  and  shrubs  and  bushes  grew  on 
either  side.  But  farther  on  the  path  led  through  a  tangled  thicket, 
where  straggling  branches  barred  his  way,  and  long,  sinuous  brambles 
stretched  out  their  thorny  arms  to  hold  him  back.  But  he  brushed 
them  aside,  and  leaving  the  thicket  behind  him,  mounted  the  bare 
rocks  that  rose  beyond. 

Once  or  twice  he  looked  back  upon  the  Valley,  which  lay  like 
some  quiet  garden  at  his  feet;  and  the  sounds  of  the  village  reached 
his  ears  like  the  hum  of  distant  bees.  He  almost  wished  he  had  not 
left  it  for  these  cold  and  barren  heights.  But  the  shadowy  mist  that 
lay  beyond  him  seemed  to  beckon,  and  he  turned  to  climb  again. 
And  ever  as  he  climbed  the  atmosphere  grew  rarer,  so  that  when  at 
last  he  reached  the  summit  the  air  was  very  different  from  that  which 
he  had  breathed  in  the  Valley. 

And  now  before  him  stretched  the  broad  Plateau  of  Thought,  and 
toward  the  northern  edge,  rising  in  vast,  impenetrable  majesty,  he 
saw  the  Wall  of  Mist. 

Pervaded  by  an  unseen  element  that  made  it  almost  luminous — 
as  though  behind  it  might  be  a  distant  light — yet  denser  than  the 
densest  fogs  of  earth  or  ocean;  changing  like  smoke  before  the  eye, 
and  yet  ever  the  same;  rising  upward  until  it  merged  into  the  blue, 
and  reaching  downward  to  a  depth  no  eye  could  fathom;  swaying 
like  a  curtain  beneath  the  touch  of  an  unseen  hand,  yet  seemingly 
immovable  and  solid  as  a  wall  of  rock — such  was  the  Veil  of  Mystery 
that  guarded  the  Secret  of  the  Great  Unknown.  And  as  the 
Stranger  gazed,  there  stole  across  his  eyes  and  brain  the  dizziness 
of  those  who  look  down  from  a  great  height.  The  hills  about  him — 
the  sky  above — the  very  ground  on  which  he  stood — seemed  to  become 
unstable;  to  sway,  to  totter,  then  melt  and  vanish  like  things  unreal; 
till  he  was  left,  groping  and  bewildered,  in  the  mazes  of  an  endless  mist. 

WITH  sudden  effort  he  turned  his  eyes  away,  and  looking  round 
him,  saw  that  he  was  not  alone.  Beside  the  path  that  wound 
along  the  margin  of  the  rock — a  path  worn  deeper  by  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  each  succeeding  generation — a  man  was  standing,  erect  and 
motionless,  with  hands  clasped  behind  his  head,  gazing  before  him  with 
dreaming,  half-closed  eyes;  and  there  was  a  certain  tender  sadness 
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about  his  face,  as  of  one  who  had  tasted  Melancholy  and  found  it 
sweet.  As  though  some  instinct  told  him  of  the  Stranger’s  presence, 
he  turned  and  held  out  a  friendly  hand. 

“Still  another!”  he  said,  with  a  note  of  sympathy  in  his  voice. 
“Truly,  the  God  of  Mist  has  many  worshipers!  Or  are  you  merely 
one  of  those  who  seek  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  tormenting  curiosity  ? 
If  so,  believe  me,  you  will  find  only  disappointment.  Or  come  you 
in  the  name  of  Science,  to  probe  the  mysteries  of  the  Great  Unseen  ? 
Alas,  my  friend,  here  all  men  are  equal;  for  we  stand  upon  the  ground 
of  Common  Ignorance.  The  Scientist  is  foiled.  For  the  Dreamer 
alone  is  happiness.” 

“If  that  be  so,”  the  Stranger  said,  “then  will  I  learn  to  dream. 
But  for  the  present  I  would  fain  know  more  of  this  mysterious  border¬ 
land,  and  those  who  wander  here  along  its  edge.” 

“Come,”  said  the  Dreamer.  “I  will  be  your  guide.”  And  so, 
along  the  foot-worn  pathway,  the  other  followed. 

“Strange,  is  it  not?”  the  Dreamer  said,  “that  men  should  leave 
their  homes  and  meadows  in  the  Valley  for  such  a  bleak  and  barren 
height!  Yet  see  them  yonder!  How  they  are  fascinated  by  the  Wall 
of  Mist,  as  though  some  hidden  magnet  lay  behind  it!  See  how  they 
question  it  with  wondering  eyes,  and  stretch  out  helpless  and  imploring 
arms — to  a  dumb  Nothing.  Listen — for  centuries,  as  now,  men  have 
been  asking  of  the  Cloud  before  you:  “Whence?  Wherefore? 
Whither  ?  And  not  a  sign,  not  a  whisper,  has  it  sent  them  back.” 

“But  you — you  seem  to  have  found  pleasure  here?”  the  Stranger 
said. 

“That  is  because  I  never  question,”  the  other  answered.  “I 
only  dream.  The  mysteries  of  the  Great  Unknown  no  longer  perplex 
me,  for  I  do  not  seek  to  probe  them.  Instead,  I  lose  my  soul  in 
reverie,  my  eyes  in  cloud,  and  behold,  the  Mystery  has  grown  kind! 
In  the  gray  thing  before  us  I  see  a  thousand  beauties;  dim,  floating 
forms,  that  weave  a  changing  pattern  on  a  curtain-cloud.  Pale 
phantoms  of  the  buried  ages  rise  out  of  the  fog  and  mingle  with  the 
hovering  shadows  of  Events-to-Come.  I  see  the  ghosts  of  ancient 
Myths,  and  hear  the  siren  voices  of  forgotten  Melodies.  And  so  I 
am  content.  Instead  of  clamoring  at  the  door  of  the  Impossible  and 
despairing,  I  sit  upon  the  threshold  and  dream.” 

“You  are  Poet,  Philosopher  and  Dreamer  in  one,”  said  the 
Stranger.  “  You  feast  upon  Imagination ;  others  starve  upon  Reality.” 

His  companion  smiled;  then,  pointing  to  a  gray-haired  man  who 
was  bending  over  the  edge  of  the  rock,  he  asked,  “Do  you  know  what 
he  is  doing?  Trying  to  sound  the  depths  of  the  Great  Abyss  with 
the  plumb-line  of  Science!” 
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The  Stranger  shuddered.  “If  he  should  lean  over  too  far!”  he 
whispered.  “How  can  he  look  upon  it  so  near  and  yet  stay  calm!” 

Farther  on  they  came  to  a  group  of  men  who  were  discussing 
eagerly  some  vital  question.  The  Stranger  paused  to  listen,  for  the 
theme  that  stirred  them  was  evidently  the  all-engrossing  topic  of  the 
Mist.  The  phrases  “Nebular  Hypothesis”  and  “Theory  of  Evolu¬ 
tion”  fell  upon  his  ears,  and  turning  to  the  Dreamer  he  asked:  “What 
do  they  mean?  Have  they  discovered  the  secret  of  it  all  at  last?” 

But  his  companion  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  “Not  yet,”  he 
said.  “They  are  only  just  beginning  to  decipher  the  World- Alphabet. 
It  will  be  a  long  while  before  they  can  spell  anything.”  And  so  the 
two  passed  on. 


BEFORE  them  rose  the  Cliffs  of  Knowledge,  steep  and  rugged, 
towering  like  some  huge  observatory  above  the  plains  of  Thought. 
And  from  the  Summit,  high  above,  there  flashed  a  widen¬ 
ing  shaft  of  light.  Again  the  Stranger  questioned.  “That  is  the 
Searchlight  of  Science,”  replied  his  guide.  “For  centuries  it  has 
thrown  its  beams  upon  the  Mist,  at  first  so  feebly  that  it  seemed  only 
a  candle  flickering  in  the  dark.  But  gradually  it  grew  brighter,  until 
it  became  a  flaming  beacon,  fed  by  constant  and  untiring  care  with 
the  accumulated  fuel  of  the  ages.  And  now  it  flashes  out  from  the 
huge  Revolving  Lamp  of  Science  and  men  marvel  at  its  power.  Yet 
we  see  what  a  little  way  it  penetrates  the  darkness!  Only  a  vague 
glimmer  rests  upon  the  Curtain  of  Cloud,  and  then  the  light  grows 
faint  and  wavering,  and  melts  into  the  dimness  of  the  Great  Unknown. 
And  what  has  the  Searchlight  revealed  ?  A  few  stray  moats  floating 
in  its  beam!” 

“You  are  very  scornful,  my  friend,”  said  the  Stranger.  “Since 
Science  has  so  little  charm  for  you,  we  will  leave  the  cliffs  unsealed. 
But  tell  me,  is  there  not  still  another  mountain  rising  far  beyond  ? 
I  seem  to  see  a  distant  summit  towering  above  the  Cliffs,  and  almost 
lost  in  cloud.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  Dreamer.  “You  are  looking  at  the  Peaks  of 
Intellect — the  heights  that  only  the  chosen  few  attain.  Many  a 
traveler  has  started  out  to  climb  them,  but  the  sides  are  steep  and 
difficult,  and  the  air  is  very  rare.  Around  the  summit  lies  the  region 
of  Perpetual  Snow,  and  Solitude  and  Silence  are  the  only  companions 
of  him  who  attains  the  crest.  From  the  top  the  Mist  can  still  be  seen. 
One  merely  looks  upon  it  from  a  different  point  of  view.” 

The  Dreamer  paused;  then  added,  “For  myself,  I  would  rather 
lie  and  dream  upon  the  Plateau  of  Thought  than  freeze  in  solitude 
among  the  Peaks  of  Intellect.” 
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“The  Mist  has  no  terrors,  then,  for  you,”  the  Stranger  said, 
and  turned  to  the  gray  wall  before  them.  Then,  suddenly,  his  face 
grew  white,  and  a  wave  of  horror  swept  across  his  brain. 

“Look!”  he  cried  quickly.  “Oh,  will  no  one  stop  him!”  And 
he  pointed  to  a  wild,  disheveled  figure  standing  with  outstretched 
arms  beside  the  chasm.  But  even  as  he  spoke  the  man  leaned  for¬ 
ward,  and  with  a  tragic  gesture  of  despair  leaped — and  was  lost 
within  the  deep  abyss.  The  Stranger  turned  away  his  eyes. 

“Poor  fool!”  the  Dreamer  sighed.  “Perhaps  now  he  will  find 
the  Secret.” 

They  walked  in  silence  down  the  winding  path,  until  they  reached 
the  spot  where  they  had  first  met.  Then  said  the  Stranger:  “I  have 
seen  enough.  I  will  follow  the  pathway  down  the  Hill  and  seek  the 
valley  again.  Will  you  bear  me  company  ?” 

But  the  other  shook  his  head.  “I  would  dream  a  little  longer,” 
he  said.  “And  so — farewell.” 

Then  slowly  down  the  winding  pathway  the  Stranger  came,  and 
into  the  sunshine  that  filled  the  Valley.  The  air  grew  warmer,  and 
the  birds  sang,  and  the  perfume  of  flowers  was  blown  across  his  path. 
Down,  down,  into  the  Valley  of  Content,  along  the  straggling  streets 
and  through  the  yellow  cornfields,  following  always  the  love  of  wan¬ 
dering  that  beckoned  him  forever  into  other  lands. 

And  looking  back  he  saw  the  sleeping  village  nestling  among  the 
ramparts  of  the  Eternal  Hills;  and  far  above  it  spread  the  gray,  gray 
Mist,  as  though  some  Giant  Phantom  kept  watch  over  the  valley,  and 
cast  its  broad-winged  shadow  upon  the  fields  below. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  EXPERT 
MENTAL  FARMS:  BY  H.  B.  FULLERTON 

HE  belief  that  the  best  and  most  practical  form  of 
agricultural  education  is  to  be  found  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  farm,  where  everything  is  tried  out  before  it 
is  recommended  to  others  and  where  every  theory 
is  founded  on  actual  practice,  has  long  been  an  article 
of  faith  with  us,  and  when  in  nineteen  hundred  and 
five  the  important  work  of  developing  certain  so-called 
barren  sections  of  Long  Island  was  entrusted  to  us,  both  my  partner 
and  myself  realized  the  significance  of  this  opportunity  to  put  our  ideas 
into  practice.  I  may  say  here  that  my  partner  is  Mrs.  Fullerton, 
whose  work  in  building  up  the  experimental  stations  established 
by  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Company  has  been  in  all  respects  as 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  enterprise  as  my  own.  Also,  it  has 
gone  far  to  prove  that  practical  and  profitable  farming  as  a  life  occu¬ 
pation  is  quite  as  possible  for  women  as  it  is  for  men.  The  main 
outlines  of  the  story  of  these  experimental  stations  has  already  been 
told  in  The  Craftsman.  My  object  here  is  to  show  more  in  detail 
just  what  has  been  done  toward  the  introduction  of  new  and  mar¬ 
ketable  crops  on  Long  Island,  as  well  as  of  the  more  modern  and 
scientific  methods  of  farming  which  are  necessary  if  the  Island  is  to 
regain  its  place  as  one  of  the  great  market  gardens  tributary  to  New 
York,  and  which  may  prove  of  use  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

As  it  was  essential  to  our  plan  of  development  to  select  the  most 
unfavorable  spots  on  Long  Island  as  sites  for  the  experiment  stations, 
one  was  placed  in  the  midst  of  what  is  called  the  “scrub  oak  waste” 
and  the  other  in  the  “pine  barrens.”  The  aim  was  to  discover  what, 
if  any,  plant  foods  could  be  raised  upon  these  unproductive  acres, 
which  at  that  time  were  included  in  a  tract  numbering  very  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  acres  of  waste  land  within  fifty  or  sixty  miles  of 
New  York  City.  The  result  of  the  experiment  is  known.  In  the 
spring  following  the  fall  and  winter  during  which  this  land  was  cleared 
it  was  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  each  and  every  one  of  over  three 
hundred  varieties  of  plant  food  would  grow,  most  of  them  abundantly. 
The  crop  season  proved  that  they  would  further  yield  not  only  the 
average  claimed  for  so-called  “belts”  supposed  to  be  particularly 
suitable  for  the  raising  of  specific  crops,  but  in  a  majority  of  instances 
even  surpassed  the  best  results  obtained  in  these  favored  regions. 

As  our  object  was  to  attract  attention,  we  exhibited  the  products 
of  the  experimental  farms  atseveral  agricultural  fairs,  and  the  fact  that 
we  won  many  prizes  made  people  think  that  perhaps  after  all  we  were 
getting  actual  results,  and  visitors  began  to  come  to  the  experimental 
stations.  These  visitors  were  divided  into  two  distinct  classes: 
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curiosity  seekers  and  city  dwellers  who  were  anxious  to  learn  enough 
about  farming  to  warrant  them  in  abandoning  city  life  for  the  freedom 
of  the  open  country.  Those  who  were  merely  curious  were  quite 
satisfied  with  monstrosities  or  curiosities  of  any  description  or  with 
the  sight  of  any  foreign  plant,  whether  valuable  or  not;  they  showed 
little  interest  in  real  things  and  learned  as  much  or  as  little  as  such 
people  are  capable  of  absorbing.  The  others  who  really  wanted  to 
learn  something  were  deeply  interested,  went  into  the  subject  from 
the  foundation  up,  found  in  the  practical  work  of  our  market  gardens 
either  apparent  refutation  or  apparent  justification  of  the  statements 
made  in  agricultural  books,  periodicals  or  papers  which  they  had 
read.  And  these  people  repeatedly  told  us  that  seeing  had  instantly 
made  clear  to  them  points  which  apparently  had  been  absolutely  be¬ 
yond  their  understanding. 

THEN  another  class  of  visitors  began  to  drop  in,  although  at 
very  long  intervals.  They  were  neighbor  producers  of  good 
things  to  eat.  At  first  they  asked  few  questions,  did  much 
skilful  observing  and  had  little  to  say  in  regard  to  growths,  methods 
and  practices  pursued  at  the  experimental  stations.  From  time 
to  time  a  grower  who  had  been  confronted  by  some  difficult  problem 
would  visit  us  and  cautiously  and  in  a  very  roundabout  way  ask  our 
opinion  regarding  certain  blights  or  bugs  which  were  making  inroads 
upon  his  crops  and  hence  upon  his  income.  At  once  we  realized  that 
there  was  a  far  more  important  problem  to  solve  than  that  of  merely 
proving  that  uncultivated  land  could  be  cultivated  and  made  pro¬ 
ductive;  and  that  was  how  to  best  impress  the  value  of  modern  methods 
upon  a  people  rather  reticent  and  conservative.  Farmers  in  any 
community  strike  one  as  particularly  secretive, — “close-mouthed,” 
it  is  called.  They  volunteer  little  information;  they  are  not  easily 
drawn  into  argument  and  they  seldom  make  an  unqualified  assertion. 
They  do  not  seem  deeply  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  outside  world, 
and  take  with  a  grain  of  salt  statements  that  are  at  variance  with  their 
time-honored  customs.  Therefore  they  have  been  set  down  vari¬ 
ously  as  “chumps,”  “ignoramuses,”  “hayseeds,”  or  “yokels.”  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  farmer  is  one  of  the  very  few  men  who  is  fully 
qualified  to  be  called  an  “all-round  man.”  His  roofless  workshop 
is  at  a  distance  from  communities  of  any  considerable  size,  hence  he 
naturally  and  almost  insensibly  becomes  a  master,  in  part  at  least,  of 
practically  all  the  trades  and  professions;  not  because  he  is  miserly 
or  lacking  in  funds,  but  because  he  must  grapple  with  things  at  first 
hand.  He  becomes  perforce  a  bricklayer,  carpenter,  plumber, 
butcher,  sheep  herder,  swineherd,  hunter,  veterinary  surgeon,  dentist, 
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well-driller,  bacteriologist,  entomologist,  meteorologist,  horticultur¬ 
ist,  agriculturist,  pomologist  and  at  times,  minister,  tinsmith,  watch¬ 
maker,  harness-maker,  banker,  doctor,  lawyer  and  even,  on  occasion, 
an  undertaker.  From  the  viewpoint  of  a  professional  he  may  not 
know  much  about  these  things,  but  he  must  have  some  working 
knowledge  of  any  or  all  of  them  if  he  is  to  make  a  success  of  his  farm. 
He,  therefore,  is  not  deeply  impressed  by  either  the  conversation  or 
writing  of  a  man  versed  in  but  one  thing,  and  that  one  viewed  merely 
from  a  theoretical  standpoint.  He  has  in  his  own  life  seen  so  many 
startling  exceptions  to  every  rule  he  has  ever  discovered,  developed 
or  inherited  that  he  is  not  quickly  carried  off  his  feet,  nor  is  he  deeply 
impressed  by  men  who  proclaim  themselves  expert  agriculturists,  yet 
who  cannot  tell  the  difference  between  cauliflower  and  cabbage  when 
seen  in  the  field. 

Because  of  these  things  the  farmer  is  prone  to  scoff  at  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  laboratory,  the  classroom  and  even  the  library,  unless  the 
footprints  of  practice  are  in  evidence.  For  years  every  variety  of 
publication,  both  secular  and  religious,  has  been  issuing  warnings 
regarding  such  pests  as  San  Jose  scale,  the  codling-moth  and  many 
other  threateners  of  men’s  comfort  and  food.  Libraries  of  bulletins 
have  been  sent  out  by  both  State  and  National  Governments  reiterat¬ 
ing  the  warning,  also  specifying  remedies  or  preventives  for  practically 
all  the  fungus  and  insect  pests  which  are  at  the  present  day  making 
sure  an  even  greater  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  in  future  than  would 
come  from  all  the  causes  which  are  now  disturbing  the  country.  So 
slight  is  the  attention  which  has  been  paid  to  these  theoretical  methods 
of  teaching  that  virtually  all  the  farm  orchards,  consisting  mainly  of 
long-lived  trees,  such  as  the  apple,  the  pear  and  even  the  cherry,  are 
no  longer  income  producers,  but  instead  are  so  diseased  that  they  are 
actively  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  every  community  in  which  they 
exist.  Furthermore,  they  force  annually  the  absolutely  needless 
expenditure  of  vast  sums  of  money  by  thoroughly  posted  fruit  growers 
who  every  year  start  with  a  perfectly  clean  and  healthy  orchard,  only 
to  have  it  scale-laden  before  their  fruit  is  gathered.  This  is  not  due, 
except  in  a  very  small  degree,  to  laziness  or  parsimony  on  the  part 
of  the  conservative  farmer,  but  almost  entirely  to  the  fact  that  printed 
or  written  instructions  have  been  followed  with  unknowing  careless¬ 
ness — when  followed  at  all — or  have  been  totally  misunderstood, 
many  times  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  highly  proper,  but  extremely 
deep  and  difficult,  scientific  nomenclature  and  phraseology.  The 
result  of  one  failure  in  a  community  is  to  make  practically  a  dead 
letter  for  all  time  of  every  description  of  printed  agricultural  en¬ 
lightenment. 
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THE  demonstration  farm  is  just  as  necessary  to  the  agriculturist 
as  is  the  open-air  encampment  and  the  sham  battle  to  the  militia¬ 
man.  The  reading  of  military  tactics  can  never  teach  a  man 
either  to  stand  steady  under  fire  or  to  capture  an  entrenched  enemy. 
We  know  this,  because  of  the  many  instances  where  even  a  brief  visit 
made  by  some  neighboring  farmer  to  these  experimental  farms|has 
utterly  changed  practices  which  have  existed  for  generations;  prac¬ 
tices  which  during  some  seasons  have  proven  fairly  successful  and 
which  have  caused  absolute  failure  only  at  intervals.  For  example, 
shallow  plowing  got  a  black  eye  during  the  season  of  drought  when 
the  farmers  noted  the  result  at  the  experimental  stations  of  deep 
plowing  aided  by  frequent  shallow  cultivation;  a  method  which  kept 
corn  green  without  wilt  and  produced  a  big  crop  of  fully  filled  ears, 
to  say  nothing  of  keeping  the  potato  plants  green  and  healthy  until  a 
normal  crop  was  matured.  The  early  planting  of  such  extremely 
hardy  vegetables  as  carrots  and  onions,  which  with  them  assures  a 
good  start  because  of  the  invariably  copious  rainfall  of  early  spring, — 
was  only  adopted  when  dry  weather  set  in  earlier  than  usual,  and  we 
by  this  method  had  assured  ourselves  a  crop.  In  like  manner,  the  spray¬ 
ing  of  fruit  trees  annually,  systematically  and  thoroughly  was  only 
brought  about  in  the  neighborhood  by  the  extremely  healthy  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  small  demonstration  orchards  at  the  experimental  stations, 
the  farmers  saying  little,  but  being  quick  to  note  the  dark  green  of 
the  foliage,  the  handsome  appearance  and  juiciness  of  the  highly- 
flavored  fruit. 

We  have  found  comparison  to  be  a  clinching  argument  in  favor 
of  modern  fruit-raising  methods.  The  higher  price  brought  by  high 
quality  berries  attractively  packed  proved  conclusively  to  the  farmer 
that  attention  to  the  desires  and  palates  of  the  customer  was  a  paying 
proposition.  Also,  the  high  price  secured  by  the  early  maturing  of 
practically  all  vegetables, — a  result  brought  about  by  even  the  simplest 
forms  of  irrigation, — established  at  once,  not  only  in  sections  near 
the  experimental  stations  but  in  all  sections  of  Long  Island,  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  sources  of  water  supply  which  could  be  relied  upon  at  all 
seasons,  and  the  installation  of  utilities  which  would  make  irrigation 
possible.  The  experimental  stations  proved  that  early  spring  plant¬ 
ing  of  alfalfa  invariably  succeeded.  Fall  planting  of  alfalfa,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  made  failure  a  certainty.  This  practical  demon¬ 
stration  carried  with  it  another  fact,  that  while  the  bacteria  necessary 
for  the  successful  growth  of  alfalfa  and  clover  of  all  descriptions 
existed  in  Long  Island  soil,  it  took  from  three  to  four  years  to  get 
as  fine  a  field  and  as  large  a  crop  as  could  be  secured  the  first  year 
when  the  alfalfa  field  was  filled  with  this  bacteria  by  even  the  most 
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insignificant  quantity  of  bacteria-filled  soil  sown  broadcast  upon  it. 
To  our  certain  knowledge  considerably  over  one  hundred  fields  have 
been  started  as  the  direct  result  of  our  demonstration  that  alfalfa  not 
only  grows  but  yields  heavily  under  Long  Island  conditions.  This 
one  result  of  the  experimental  stations  fully  justified  their  establish¬ 
ment,  for  the  raising  of  this  best  of  all  cattle  fodders  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  the  reestablishment  of  the  dairies  for  which  Long  Island 
was  once  famed,  but  which,  because  of  the  establishment  of  country 
homes  and  great  estates  in  the  western  half  of  the  Island,  have  entirely 
disappeared. 

BERRY  and  fruit  raising,  for  which  Long  Island  was  also  noted 
in  days  gone  by,  has  been  revived,  and  the  time  will  soon  come 
again  when  the  Island  farmer  will  be  shipping  train  loads  of 
berries  daily  and  so  reclaiming  and  making  good  the  claim  of  Long 
Island  from  the  earliest  American  history  to  the  topmost  rank  as  a 
tree  fruit  growing  section.  In  early  Colonial  days  tree  fruits  and 
grapes  of  every  description  were  sent  from  Long  Island  into  New 
England,  into  our  western  States  and  into  the  South.  The  great 
graperies  existing  at  the  present  day  in  northern  New  York  were 
established  from  the  only  point  of  supply  in  the  United  States,  the 
famous  nurseries  of  Long  Island;  yet  all  the  splendid  teaching  by 
publications  and  from  the  lecture  platform  made  no  check  in  the 
waning  of  the  fruit,  grape  and  berry  industry.  Since  September 
seventh,  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  the  experimental  stations  have 
changed  this  entirely,  merely  by  demonstration.  Peaches  exquisite 
hi  flavor  and  of  the  size  and  color  that  win  blue  ribbons  at  agricultural 
fairs;  Bartlett  pears,  highly  colored  and  unapproachable  in  flavor; 
apples  as  fine  as  those  which  once  made  the  United  States  famous 
throughout  the  courts  of  Europe;  grapes  unsurpassed  in  flavor,  ap¬ 
pearance  or  yield  in  any  of  the  numerous  so-called  grape  “belts” 
have  been  raised  right  here  on  the  “waste  lands”  of  Long  Island, 
exhibited,  and  have  taken  prizes  in  competition  wherever  shown. 
The  result  has  been  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  visitors  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  this  line, — visitors  who  with  few  exceptions  came  as 
unbelievers.  They  have  seen  and  tasted,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  numbers  of  orchards,  graperies  and  berry  patches  have  already 
been  started  in  various  sections  of  Long  Island. 

Another  work  done  by  these  particular  experimental  stations  has 
been  to  demonstrate  most  thoroughly  that  a  lot  of  cherished  traditions 
were  merely  fancies  in  no  way  related  to  facts.  For  example,  it  was 
said  that  Niagara  grapes  could  not  grow  upon  Long  Island.  Our 
grape-vines  include  eight  different  varieties,  among  them  the  Niagara, 
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which  last  year  gave  a  very  large  crop  of  particularly  fine  grapes, 
and  this  year  is  repeating  the  performance.  It  was  said  that  oats 
could  not  be  grown  on  Long  Island;  that  the  grains  would  not  fill. 
The  finest  oats  to  be  obtained  anywhere,  and  far  fuller  and  finer  than 
the  seed  from  which  they  grew,  have  year  after  year  demonstrated 
that  this  tradition  was  merely  a  fancy.  It  was  said  that  lettuce  could 
not  be  headed  on  Long  Island.  The  heading  of  nineteen  varieties 
in  nineteen  hundred  and  six  laid  that  say-so  to  rest  forever.  The 
statement  that  onions,  that  tobacco  and  that  field  com  would  either 
not  grow  or  would  do  but  poorly,  we  have  demonstrated  to  be  a  fallacy, 
and  the  result  in  every  case  has  been  the  immediate  planting  of  all 
these  crops  which  heretofore  have  been  tabooed.  And  many  other 
instances  similar  to  those  cited  have  proved  conclusively  that  practical 
example  is  worth  more  than  all  the  theoretical  teaching  in  the  world, 
for  these  demonstration  farms  have  in  four  short  years  accomplished 
what  tons  of  printed  theory,  well  founded  though  it  was,  supplemented 
by  lectures  to  the  farmers  from  the  most  noted  theoretical  and  practical 
experts,  had  failed  to  do. 


OF  A  FRIEND  WHO  DIED  IN  THE  SPRING 

SHE  who  was  like  a  flower, 

Why  should  she  go  away 
When  all  the  world  was  jubilant 
With  hawthorn-bloom  and  May? 

I  cannot  think  of  her  as  one 

Who  sleeps  the  Sleep  profound, 

For  her  light  laughter  mocked  our  tears — 

Hushed  now  that  golden  sound. 

Once  more  the  lark  ascends  the  sky 
To  utter  his  glad  song; 

Today  the  Spring’s  old  miracle 
Reviles  the  ancient  wrong. 

And  she — I  think  I  see  her  face 
In  every  starry  bloom. 

And  hear  her  laughter  when  the  breeze 
Sings  through  the  Earth’s  great  room. 

Charles  Hanson  Towne. 
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Sometimes,  however,  the  client’s  profession  very  definitely  de¬ 
termines  the  nature  of  the  house  plan,  and  somehow  the  extent  to 

which  this  is  to  be  the  case  seems  to  be  determined  by  the  degree  to 

which  it  can  be  worthily  taken  as  his  life’s  work.  The  work  of 

many  a  man  is  such  that  the  more  he  becomes  absorbed  and  suc¬ 

cessful  in  it,  the  smaller,  narrower  and  more  ignoble  becomes  his 
life,  and  success  if  carried  to  the  extent  of  “gaining  the  whole  world’’ 
means  only  that  he  shall  inevitably  “lose  his  own  soul.’’  The  true 
friend  of  such  a  man  uses  every  available  outside  influence  to  coun¬ 
teract  that  of  his  work,  and  so  the  less  his  house  proclaims  his  call¬ 
ing  the  better. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  those  fortunate  beings  whose  occu- 


E  HAVE  considered  somewhat  the  way  in  which  the 
personalities  and  habits  of  those  who  are  to  occupy  a 
house  must  influence  its  planning.  We  have  seen 
also  how  questions  as  to  the  degree  and  manner  of 
“entertaining’’  proposed  must  influence  the  plan¬ 
ning;  but  up  to  this  point  in  the  examples  used  in 
illustration  we  have  not  perhaps  noticed  how  far  the 
client’s  profession  has  exercised  a  direct  influence  over  a  plan.  So 
far  the  client’s  profession  or  business  has  scarcely  controlled  the 
planning  more  than  have  his  hobbies  and  interests;  only  inasmuch 
as  it  determines  whether  he  shall  be  a  studious,  a  quiet  or  busy  man 
and  shall  or  shall  not  be  constantly  interviewing  or  entertaining, 
has  it  had  effect  uponUheJplan. 


PRELIMINARY  SKETCH  FOR  A  DOCTOR'S  HOUSE  AT  LETCH  WORTH,  HERTFORDSHIRE,  ENGLAND. 
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A  DOCTOR’S  HOUSE  AT  MINEHEAD,  SOMERSETSHIRE,  ENG¬ 
LAND:  VIEW  OF  FRONT  OF  HOUSE  FROM  THE  ROAD. 

HOUSE  AT  MINEHEAD:  VIEW  OF  STABLE  COURTYARD  OUT 
THROUGH  ARCHWAY. 


VIEW  OF  STAIRCASE  AND  INTO  DINING  ROOM 
THROUGH  LIVING  ROOM  IN  HOUSE  AT  MINEHEAD. 

VIEW  OF  LIVING-ROOM  FIREPLACE  WITH  VISTA 
DOWN  CORRIDOR  AT  MINEHEAD. 


BUILDING  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  PEOPLE 


pation  is  such  that  to  live  for  it  means  their 
best  and  truest  development,  and  whose 
friends  are  those  who  help  them  to  do  this. 
Among  such  we  may  include  the  student, 
the  teacher,  the  artist  and  the  medical  man. 
We  give  here  in  illustration  three  doctors’ 
houses,  planned  with  a  desire  to  enable 


^  their  owners  to  do  their  work  with  as 


little  friction  and  difficulty  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  as  effectively. 

The  house  of  the  general 
medical  practitioner 
must  be  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  his  place  of 
business.  To 
separate  his 
home  life 
_  from 

i  n)  ■■  n 


his  professional  life  in  the  way  members  of  some  other  professions  are 
able  to  is  not  possible,  He  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  at  any  hour 
of  the  day  or  night,  so  just  as  his  home  life  and  professional  life 
cannot  be  separated,  neither  can  the  buildings  where  each  is  carried 
on.  His  house  must  then  be  one  in  which  both  lives  may  be  easily 


and  smoothly  carried  on 
other  as  little  as  possible, 
able  to  enter  the  waiting 
sion  into  any  domestic 
same  time  must  be  easily 
distance  between  the 
entrance  hall  should  be 
more  important  in  the 
general  medical  practi- 
in  other  houses,  for  it  will 
more  frequently  have  to 
be  traversed.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  of  securing  this  is 
increased  when  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  case  necessitate  two 
entrances,  one  for  the  inmates  of  the 
house  and  their  visitors  and  one  to  the 


together,  each  interfering  w  ith  the 
To  secure  this,  patients  must  be 
rooms  and  surgery  without  intru- 
regions,  which  at  the 
accessible.  That  the 
kitchen  and  the 
short 


is  even 
house  of  a 
tioner  than 


LETCH  WORTH 

house: 

SECOND 
FLOOR  PLAN. 
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doctor’s  HOUSE,  AT  MINEHEAD,  ENGLAND:  FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN 


surgery  and  consulting  room.  In  this  case  the  entrances  should  not 
be  near  together,  or  the  object  in  having  two  would  probably  be 
defeated.  Hence  the  kitchen  must  come  about  halfway  between  the 
entrances,  as  in  the  sketches  for  a  doctor’s  house  at  Letchworth; 
also  the  traffic  from  the  kitchen  to  either  door  must  not  pass  where 

it  could  exercise  a  disturbing 
influence  upon  the  quietude  of 


the  house,  but  must  be  aloof 
from  the  scenes  of  the  house¬ 
hold  life. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
three  doctors,  whose  houses 
are  here  illustrated,  differ  in 
their  requirements.  The  one 
at  Motherwell  needed  only  a 
consulting  room,  with  no  sur¬ 
gery  or  waiting  rooms  (having 
these  and  another  consulting 
room  away  from  the  house). 
The  one  at  Letchworth  requir¬ 
ed  one  waiting  room,  while  the  one  at  Mineliead  required  two.  This 
latter  doctor  also  wished  a  patient’s  entrance  at  the  extreme  north 
end  of  the  house  and  far  away  from  the  kitchen  premises,  as  this 
door  was  not  to  be  answered  by  those  in  the  kitchen. 

When  visiting  a  doctor  we  are  not  usually  in  our  happiest  frame 
of  mind,  so  perhaps  it  is  desirable  to  make  a  doctor’s  house  partic¬ 
ularly  bright  and  cheerful,  especially  those  parts  of  it  devoted  to  his 


MINEHEAD  HOUSE:  SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN. 
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A  DOCTOR’S  HOUSE  AT  MOTHERWELL,  LANARK¬ 
SHIRE,  SCOTLAND  :  VIEW  FROM-  THE  SOUTH. 

VIEW  OF  HALL  IN  HOUSE  AT  MOTHERWELL, 
LOOKING  INTO  DINING  ROOM. 


ANOTHER  YTEW  OF  HALL  AT  MOTHERWELL. 

VIEW  OF  FIREPLACE  IN  CONSULTING  ROOM 
AT  MOTHERWELL. 


VIEW  FROM  THE  DINING  ROOM  THROUGH 
INTO  HALL  AT  MOTHERWELL. 

VIEW  OF  BEDROOM  AT  MOTHERWELL,  SHOW¬ 
ING  CHARMING  WINDOW  ARRANGEMENT. 


SECOND-FLOOR  LANDING,  LOOKING 
INTO  BEDROOM,  AT  MOTHERWELL. 
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LIVING  ROOM  IN  HOUSE  AT  MINEHEAD. 


patients.  Anything 
dismal  or  depress¬ 
ing  in  these  should 
be  avoided.  In 
both  the  Letch- 
worth  and  Mine- 
head  houses  pos¬ 
sibly  this  is  secured 
by  the  fact  that  the 
patient  enters  a 
wide  corridor 
lighted  by  many 
windows  opening 
onto  sunny  green 
courts.  These,  while  giving  the  necessary  sense  of  privacy  and  seclu¬ 
sion,  are  still  reassuring  and  cheering. 

There  are  some  rather  important  points  to  be  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration  when  designing  a  doctor’s  house.  A  doctor  is  at  times  obliged 
to  keep  one  patient  waiting  while  another  consults  him,  and  he  some¬ 
times  finds  it  undesirable  for  the  waiting  patient  to  know  who  detains 
him;  hence  an  arrangement  is  necessary  by  which  the  former  can 
be  shown  out  unobserved  by  the  latter.  The  doctor  must  from  time 
to  time  also  snatch  a  hurried  meal  while  patients  wait,  and  to  avoid 
the  annoyance  they  would  feel  from  the  knowledge  that  nothing 
more  important  than  this  detained  him,  he  must  be  able  to  pass 
from  the  consulting  room  to  his  house  without  observation  from  the 
waiting  rooms.  Another  point  to  be  remembered  is  that  the  windows 
of  the  waiting  rooms  should  be  so  placed  that  it  is  possible  for  the 

doctor  to  go  and  come  un¬ 
observed  from  them  should 
he  have  appointments  to  keep 
or  a  critical  case  to  attend. 

There  are  perhaps  one  or 
two  specific  points  in  the 
house  at  Minehead  which 
would  interest  the  reader. 
Beautiful  stone  being  plenti¬ 
ful  and  inexpensive  in  the 
locality,  all  the  fireplaces  were 
built  of  it.  The  photographs 
hardly  give  an  adequate  idea 
of  these  fireplaces,  but  pos¬ 
sibly  the  preliminary  sketch 


CORNER  OF  LIVING  ROOM  AT  MINEHEAD. 
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for  the  living  room  makes  this  clearer.  The  special  form  given  to  the 
ingle  in  this  room  resulted  from  our  client’s  wish  to  have  a  view  from 
here  of  a  fine  wooded  hill  which  rose  to  the  north  of  the  site  and 
was  one  of  the  prides  and  pleasures  of  the  people  thereabouts.  Not 
wishing  to  break  the  line  of  the  house  front  as  seen  from  the  road 
by  bringing  the  living  room  forward  enough  to  secure  this,  we  hit 


DOCTOR  S  HOUSE  AT 
MOTHERWELL,  SCOTLAND  : 
FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 


[j  ‘  upon  the  device  of  forming  an  out¬ 
side  seat  recess,  and  in  this  recess  the 
three-sided  bay  from  which  the  “North 
Hill  ”  could  be  seen.  Hitherto  I  have  avoided  laying  stress  upon  this 
question  of  securing  pleasant  vistas  within  our  houses,  fearing  that 
such  considerations  might  be  thought  fanciful  by  some.  I  am,  how¬ 
ever,  so  convinced  that  they  are  really  essential  that  I  must  run  the 
risk  of  being  held  to  attach  too  much  weight  thereto.  Vistas  of  one 
sort  or  another  there  will  be,  and  instead  of  being  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  sources  of  charm,  and  perhaps  of  increasing  the  feeling  of 
spaciousness  in  a  house,  they  will,  if  un considered,  only  give  us  a 
shut-in  feeling,  and  a  sense  of  something  indefinably  unsatisfactory. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  of  course  no  convenience,  de¬ 
sirable  compactness  or  true  economy  in  the  plan  should  be  sacrificed 
to  the  desire  for  long  and  interesting  vistas,  but  where  these  can  be 
obtained  without  such  sacrifices  it  is  a  duty  not  only  to  welcome,  but 
to  see  that  we  plan  to  get,  them.  To 
obtain  the  best  effect  we  must,  for  in¬ 
stance,  see  that  it  does  not  terminate  in 
a  blank  wall;  one  which  passes  out  of 
the  house,  ending  in  a  glimpse  of  open 
country  or  in  something  pleasant  or  in-  i 
teresting  in  the  surroundings,  or  at  least 
in  something  green,  will  prove  to  be  the  g 
most  valuable.  Failing  this,  a  window,  5 
a  fire,  or  staircase  is  useful  as  a  ter¬ 
mination  to  a  vista. 


BY-  EGAD 


BLOCK  PLAN  OF  HOUSE. 
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A  COUNTRY  HOME  FOR  THE  BUSINESS  MAN: 
A  SECOND  VISIT  TO  CRAFTSMAN  FARMS 

(The  first  article  of  this  series  appeared  in  the  September  issue  of  The  Craftsman  under  the 
title  of  “A  Visit  to  Craftsman  Farms:  The  Study  of  an  Educational  Ideal.”) 

T  WAS  August  when  the  Traveler  again  stood  on  the 
hillside  of  Craftsman  Farms.  The  Host  welcomed  him 
to  a  new  cottage  that  had  been  completed  during  the 
weeks  that  had  elapsed  since  the  first  visit.  The  long 
shadows,  the  glow  behind  the  hills,  the  stillness  over 
the  farm  from  whose  busy  acres  the  workmen  had 
withdrawn  told  the  evening  hour.  Here,  indeed,  was 
peace,  breathed  in  the  scent  of  wood  and  field.  The  mellow  boom 
of  a  Chinese  gong  at  the  far  end  of  the  veranda  broke  the  reverie. 
The  Traveler  looked  reluctantly  toward  the  door,  then  turned  his  eyes 
again  to  the  open  scene.  The  Host  seemed  to  read  his  thought  and 
said  reassuringly,  “You  fear  that  dinner  will  rob  us  of  the  loveliest 
hour  of  the  day,  but  we  dine  out  of  doors  at  the  Farms.”  The  table 
was  laid  on  a  stone-paved  terrace  beside  the  house.  At  the  back 
the  terrace  was  rimmed  with  a  rough  stone  wall  behind  which  rose  the 
hill  with  its  deep  shadowed  woods. 

“I  have  always  felt  that  as  many  meals  as  practicable  should  be 
enjoyed  in  the  open  air,”  said  the  Host,  as  he  motioned  his  guest  to  a 
seat  on  one  of  the  wooden  benches  placed  at  each  side  of  the  table. 
“And  so  far  as  possible  the  country  kitchen  should  be  constructed 
with  this  in  view,  so  situated  that  meals  could  be  served  out  of  doors 
without  extra  work.  I  have  often  thought  as  I  have  gone  about 
through  the  country,  especially  since  I  have  lived  in  it,  how  little  is  done 
even  on  the  modern  civilized  farm  for  the  farmer’s  wife.  The  progres¬ 
sive  farmer  is  apt  to  have  every  modern  convenience  for  the  fields, 
all  the  new  machinery  and  all  the  latest  information  from  farm  ex¬ 
periment  stations  to  simplify  his  work;  but  the  farmer’s  wife  has  the 
same  little  damp  dingy  kitchen  in  which  every  old  thing  finally  lands. 
It  is  built  without  any  reference  at  all  to  sunlight,  fresh  air  or  com¬ 
fort,  and  yet  the  average  farmer’s  wife  spends  nearly  all  her  work¬ 
ing  hours  in  it.  If  she  does  not  think,  she  is  dumbly  wretched; 
if  she  does,  she  is  miserable  and  rebellious.  And  yet  a  kitchen  can 
be  made  one  of  the  most  charming  rooms  of  the  house  if  it  is  built 
intelligently  with  reference  to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  women 
of  the  family.” 

The  terrace  was  open  to  the  sky,  the  valley  lay  beneath,  a  gap  in 
the  hills  opposite  showed  a  pearl-blue  range  of  further  hills.  Every¬ 
where  there  was  a  refreshing  sense  of  space.  The  guest  lingered 
over  his  coffee  as  the  glow  of  sunset  faded  into  the  gray  of  twilight. 

“The  long  summer  evening — the  simple  meal  in  the  open — it 
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reminds  me  of  Germany,”  he  said.  “But  this  wild  country,  with 
its  tangled  forests  and  its  breadth  of  view  is  wholly  of  the  new  world.” 

“Have  you  noticed,”  said  the  Host,  “how  Americans  traveling 
in  Germany  remark  on  the  charm  of  the  German  home, — the  intimacy 
of  the  home  life,  the  unity  of  the  family  and  the  love  of  the  German 
household  for  garden  and  balcony  ?  There  must  be  something  lacking 
in  the  life  of  our  own  people  when  such  simple  and  natural  home 
elements  strike  us  as  unusual.” 

“How  well  I  remember  my  own  years  of  study  in  Germany,” 
said  the  Traveler — “the  evenings  when  the  father  of  the  family  would 
read  Goethe  aloud,  or  when  the  mother  and  children  would  play 
trios  or  violin  and  piano  sonatas.  We  had  music  and  literature  at 
home,  but  when  we  went  out  for  it  to  theater  or  concert  hall  we  all 
went  together.  Then  there  were  the  family  Ausfluge,  excursions 
into  the  country,  when  the  father  would  point  out  historic  spots  and 
tell  the  story  of  crag  and  castle,  the  legends  and  traditions  of  the 
country,  or  explain  the  nature  of  the  plants  and  flowers  that  the 
children  plucked.  In  the  environment  of  such  homes  as  I  knew  in 
Germany  children  received  unconsciously  the  best  foundation  for  true 
culture— intimate  and  constant  association  with  educated  parents. 
And  this  brings  me  back  to  the  Farm  School  for  boys  that  you  expect 
to  start  here  next  April.  Have  you  not  something  here  to  offer  the 
rest  of  us  who  are  no  longer  boys,  but  who  perhaps  need  farm  life 
just  as  much  ?” 

The  Host  looked  off  at  the  hills, — “Yes, —  I  was  coming  to  that; 
I  want  to  help  toward  the  growth  of  the  home-spirit  in  America  by 
the  building  of  houses  which  shall  be  not  ‘residences’  but  homes,  and 
by  trying  through  a  farm  experiment  to  make  at  least  a  few  people  see 
that  in  home  life,  in  contact  with  nature  and  in  constructive  work,  rather 
than  in  the  mere  acquisition  of  fortune,  lie  happiness  and  beauty. 

“We  American  people  are  just  beginning  to  emerge  from  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  unrest  necessitated  by  immigration,  migration,  settling  of  new 
lands,  developing  of  industries,  sudden  acquiring  of  wealth,  and  other 
forces  due  to  the  rapid  growth  of  a  large  country,  and  I  believe  that 
this  is  the  time  when  we  should  try  to  establish  in  our  American  life 
an  ideal  of  home.  It  should  be  held  constantly  before  our  young 
people.  The  building  of  a  home,  the  accumulating  of  home  treasures, 
should  mean  more  to  us  than  the  show  of  wealth. 

“The  story  of  a  friend  of  mine  is  an  interesting  instance  of  this 
phase  of  American  life.  He  was  the  eldest  of  a  most  prominent  family 
in  the  little  town  where  we  lived;  his  work  formed  a  part  of  the  im- 

Eortant  history  of  the  place,  and  his  home  life  was  patriarchal  and 
eautiful;  but  none  of  the  children  followed  his  vocation,  and  the 
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result  was  that  as  they  grew  up  they  scattered  over  the  country,  and  the 
home  with  all  its  beauty  and  traditions  was  lost.  Eventually  the  par¬ 
ents  died,  the  homestead  was  sold,  and  these  people  who  had  been  a 
part  of  the  upbuilding  spirit  of  the  place  vanished  from  its  records, 
and  for  this  household  there  was  no  longer  the  possibility  of  yearly 
reunions,  the  joy  of  home-coming  for  the  grandchildren,  the  binding 
together  of  family  ties.” 

“But  at  that  time  in  American  history,”  asked  the  Traveler, 
“was  not  the  broadcast  scattering  of  sons  and  daughters  necessary 
to  the  growth  of  the  country  ?  With  a  nation  to  make  and  the 
future  large  before  us,  it  was  natural  that  we  should  be  indifferent  to 
the  past.” 

“Yes,  but  that  was  our  transition  state  only.  For  myself,  I  want 
to  establish  in  my  household  the  feeling  that  the  home  is  the  home¬ 
stead  to  which  the  children  can  always  return  and  bring  their  own 
children.  I  believe  in  the  close  knitting  of  family  ties.  The  fellow¬ 
ship  of  family  life  carries  with  it  a  certain  stability.  Love  of  family 
impels  the  building  up  and  protecting  of  the  family  and  the  maintain¬ 
ing  of  the  family  honor.  It  is  real  family  life  that  gives  birth  to  the 
patriot’s  love  of  country.  It  is  the  real  home  that  brings  forth  true 
citizens.  If  through  the  inevitably  restless  conditions  of  our  country 
we  are  indifferent  to  the  value  of  the  permanent,  the  love  of  home  can 
only  be  dormant,  for  it  is  part  of  human  nature.  To  the  man  there 
is  no  feeling  just  like  the  home-coming  at  night;  to  the  woman  there 
is  even  in  the  singing  of  a  kettle  the  suggestion  of  that  content  which  is 
the  most  divine  of  earthly  joys— unity  and  comradeship.” 

The  Host  paused.  His  children  had  quietly  risen  from  the  dining 
table  at  a  sign  from  their  mother  and  had  disappeared  into  the  dusk 
— one  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  chickens,  her  special  care,  another 
to  attend  to  the  sprinkling  of  the  garden,  a  third  to  assist  the  mother 
in  plans  for  the  morrow.  The  Traveler  thought  of  the  large  enter¬ 
prises  that  had  had  their  origin  in  the  creative  mind  of  the  Host  and 
he  linked  them,  mentally,  with  the  firm  domesticity  of  this  household, 
feeling  again  the  deep  sincerity  of  the  man  who  had  put  his  ideals 
to  a  living  test. 

“Let  us  take  a  walk,”  said  the  Host,  simply,  as  he  rose  from  the 
table.  “I  would  like  to  show  you  what  I  am  planning  to  do  with  my 
demonstration  farms.” 

They  strolled  down  the  road  past  the  garden.  The  twilight  had 
failed,  but  a  half-moon  showed  the  corn  row  upon  row  like  a  sleeping 
army.  Beyond  were  the  meadows,  then  the  hills.  The  Host  stretched 
out  his  hand. 

“Ten  acres  of  this  land  before  us  I  should  like  to  devote  to  dem- 
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onstration  farms,  dividing  it  into  approximately  half-acre  lots,  an 
adequate  amount  of  land  for  anyone  wishing  to  experiment  with 
country  life  and  the  cultivation  of  a  garden.” 

“But  what  are  the  reasons  for  the  half-acre  plots  grouped  together 
in  this  ten-acre  lot?”  asked  the  Traveler. 

“The  two  most  important  reasons  are  competition  and  compan¬ 
ionship.  The  garden  novice  can  scarcely  handle  a  larger  plot  of 
ground  successfully,  and  more  than  half  an  acre  would  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  average  man  for  home  consumption.  These  small  farms 
will  not  aim  to  produce  for  the  market.  My  idea  is  to  use  them  to 
teach  the  people  how  to  secure  a  home  in  the  country  through  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  soil  and  outdoor  work.  Farming,  unless  a  farmer  knows 
his  business  thoroughly,  cannot  be  made  a  profitable  enterprise. 
It  is  one  branch  of  industry  where  inexperience  is  fatal.  Especially 
in  this  climate  there  is  always  a  large  amount  of  risk,  because  of  our 
uncertain  weather  conditions,  and  to  the  beginner  without  experience 
there  often  come  disappointment  and  financial  loss,  so  that  the 
only  way  in  which  I  would  advocate  farming  at  the  start  would  be 
under  the  supervision  of  an  experienced  man.  Through  this  method 
I  hope  in  my  demonstration  farms  to  avert  as  far  as  possible  any 
element  of  failure. 

“If  cooperation  and  proper  organization  make  for  success  in  the 
larger  efforts  of  life,  why  should  not  these  forces  be  employed  in  country 
life  to  insure  success  in  farming?  They  not  only  add  to  the  interest 
of  farm  life,  but  they  make  possible  the  practical  considerations 
of  modern  farming,  such  as  a  general  water  supply,  irrigation, 
drainage  and  lighting.  You  can  see  for  yourself  that  the  whole 
country  about  here  is  barren  with  drought.  The  farmers  are  losing 
half  their  crops.  But  these  small  farms  of  half-acre  lots  placed  side 
by  side  will  be  able  to  secure  the  right  sort  of  water  supply  with  so 
small  an  individual  cost  that  such  a  condition  as  has  been  brought 
about  to  this  country  in  general  could  never  happen.  With  proper 
irrigation,  cultivation  and  rotation  of  crops  each  of  these  half-acre 
lots  will  be  made  productive  to  the  fullest  degree,  and  very  much 
under  the  cost  that  would  be  essential  to  the  isolated  farm  acre. 
Of  course,  the  actual  size  of  the  lot  and  the  manner  of  planting  must 
be  determined  by  the  size  of  the  family  and  the  number  of  people 
who  contribute  work  in  the  garden. 

“And  although  I  advocate  grouping  the  gardens  as  closely  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  lessen  the  expense  and  to  insure  all  possible  benefit  through 
interest  and  competition,  on  the  other  hand  my  plan  is  to  place  the 
houses  separately  in  picturesque  locations  and  in  such  ground  as  is  not 
most  available  for  gardens.  Where  house  and  garden  are  inevitably 
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E  laced  together  much  waste  of  good  land  is  the  result.  Often  the 
ouse  is  built  on  low  rich  soil  which  should  be  reserved  for  gardens, 
and  the  garden  is  on  a  shaded  hillside  which  would  be  a  beautiful 
and  healthful  location  for  the  house.  Now,  the  bungalows  which  I 
want  to  establish  for  the  experiment  farms  I  would  suggest  putting 
up  on  the  hillside,  or  at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  people  who  are  to  occupy  them,  and  in  them  I  want  to  carry 
out  all  the  most  practical  ideas  for  beautiful  building  along  lines  of 
economy  that  it  is  possible  to  express  in  the  modern  houses.  I  want 
these  houses  to  be  experiments  in  architecture  as  I  want  the  farms 
to  be  experiments  in  gardening,  for  I  believe  that  country  living  can 
be  made  so  desirable  through  right  building  and  good  gardening  that 
getting  back  to  the  land  will  become  one  of  the  most  sought-after 
opportunities  of  the  dweller  in  cities. 

“Though  I  think,  as  I  have  often  said,  that  more  Americans 
should  turn  to  the  land  for  their  living  and  their  peace  of  mind,  I 
naturally  do  not  advocate  that  all  men  should  give  up  their  business 
and  turn  farmers;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  families  can 
possess  a  garden,  a  place  of  recreation  for  the  men  and  women  and 
a  place  of  educational  opportunity  for  the  children.  A  small  garden, 
well  planned,  could  be  worked  by  the  mother  and  the  children,  with  such 
help  as  the  man,  whose  business  is  in  town,  could  give  on  his  off  hours 
and  holidays.  We  very  much  need  in  this  country  such  an  opportunity 
for  open  air  work  which  the  entire  family  could  enjoy  together.  Why 
should  not  a  woman  work  in  her  garden  as  proudly  and  contentedly 
as  she  plays  golf  or  tennis,  and  if  her  garden  plot  adjoins  the  farms  of 
other  women,  why  should  there  not  be  the  same  zest  of  competition, 
the  same  pleasure  of  companionship  and  the  same  fellowship  and 
cooperation  that  are  yielded  by  outdoor  sports  ? 

“If  through  this  experiment  on  Craftsman  Farms  men  and  women 
grow  to  enjoy  country  life  and  prove  that  they  have  the  gift  and  the 
interest  for  practical  gardening,  there  is  still  plenty  of  available  land 
ail  about  our  cities  and  towns  where  homes  can  be  established  and 
farm  life  in  a  small  way  enjoyed.  Without  an  experiment  of  this 
nature  I  am  heartily  opposed  to  inexperienced  men  and  women  giving 
up  their  city  business,  buying  farms  and  investing  their  accumula¬ 
tions.  Actual  experience  in  rural  life  is  necessary  before  joy  and 
profit  can  result.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  farming  should  be 
learned  as  any  other  business  under  the  guidance  of  an  expert,  whereas 
up  to  the  present  time  it  has  largely  been  learned  through  the  heart¬ 
break  of  many  mistakes.  In  these  experiment  farms  which  I  have 
in  mind  there  will  always  be  expert  advice  to  be  had,  and  although 
the  farms  will  be  grouped  together  I  wish  each  experiment  to  be  an 
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independent  undertaking,  so  that  it  will  become  a  practical  test  of 
each  family’s  ability  to  succeed  in  farm  life.  After  such  an  experi¬ 
ment  I  am  convinced  that  a  home  in  the  country  with  a  small  farm 
yielding  enough  for  home  consumption  can  prove  a  wise  venture, 
healthful  as  well  as  beneficial  financially. 

“But  in  order  to  make  these  small  farms  a  practical  success,  it  is 
my  belief  that  a  number  of  families  should  unite  in  a  group,  thus 
securing  the  benefit  of  cooperation  as  they  did  during  their  time  on 
the  experiment  farms.  They  should  settle  together  somewhere  close 
to  a  city  or  town,  where  the  men  could  continue  their  regular  business 
occupations  if  desired,  and  the  women  and  children  could  take  much  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  farming.  Through  this  sort  of  cooperation 
a  group  of  families  could  secure  the  most  economical  methods  of  liv¬ 
ing,  involving  good  systems  of  lighting,  water,  heat,  plumbing  and 
a  practical  solution  of  the  many  garden  difficulties,  such  as  good 
drainage  and  irrigation.  It  would  also  mean  from  the  very  start  the 
right  kind  of  family  life;  that  is,  social  intercourse  between  people 
who  are  interested  in  intelligent  living,  who  would  enjoy  having  their 
children  brought  up  together  and  wffio  would  get  much  happiness  from 
mutual  companionship.  In  the  city  we  avail  ourselves  of  every  ad¬ 
vantage  that  civilization  yields.  There  is  no  reason  why  these  same 
opportunities  should  not  be  seized  in  the  country.  Rich  people  with 
large  estates  can,  of  course,  afford  privileges  and  comforts  individually, 
but  for  the  people  of  average  means  cooperation  in  the  placing  of 
homes  is  necessary  to  make  the  country  as  delightful  and  as  economical 
as  is  essential  for  the  average  man. 

“A  home  in  the  country  is,  as  we  all  know,  the  proper  environment 
for  children.  Such  work  as  can  be  done  on  a  small  farm  by  children 
is  a  pleasure  and  forms  the  best  kind  of  exercise  for  growing  muscles. 
Through  exercise  that  accomplishes  definite  results,  through  work 
that  supplies  the  family  with  something  needed  by  all,  character  is 
developed  as  well  as  physique,  and  the  contact  with  nature,  for  parents 
and  children,  is  an  unconscious  inspiration  that  we  can  ill  afford  to 
lose  in  our  complex  modern  life.  Great  philosophy,  spiritual  and 
mental  growth,  peace  of  mind  and  breadth  of  vision  have  come  through¬ 
out  the  ages  to  men  who  have  lived  near  to  nature  and  to  what  I  call 
natural  work — to  most  of  us  I  believe  such  life  can  be  made  possible.” 

Next  day  an  automobile  large  enough  to  hold  the  Host,  his  guest 
and  all  the  children  whizzed  over  the  country  for  a  glimpse  of  other 
farms.  A  poultry  yard  at  one  of  the  farms  attracted  the  Traveler  and 
the  car  stopped.  A  woman  came  from  the  house  to  meet  the  visitors. 
She  was  bareheaded,  brown  and  strong,  but  her  shoulders  drooped 
with  fatigue. 
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“Yes,  the  drought  has  been  dreadful,”  she  said  in  answer  to  a 
question  from  the  Host.  “If  it  wasn’t  for  my  poultry  we  couldn’t 
get  along  at  all.  We  bought  this  place,  forty  acres,  last  spring,  but 
since  then  everything  has  been  going  out  for  it,  and  nothing  has  been 
coming  in.  With  money  behind  us  we  could  stand  the  loss  and  make 
the  place  pay  in  a  few  years.  But  how  it’s  to  end  now,  I  don’t  know. 
You  see,  my  husband  didn’t  know  much  about  farming,  nor  I  either. 
We  were  young  married  people  and  we  wanted  a  home.  But  we  took 
too  big  a  risk - ” 

The  Traveler  looked  significantly  at  the  Host.  “I  see  the  value 
of  your  plan,”  he  said. 

As  the  automobile  turned  up  the  shady  road  at  Craftsman  Farms 
the  Traveler  was  struck  again  by  the  charm  of  the  houses — the  air 
of  content  with  which  they  nestled  beneath  their  own  protecting  eaves. 
In  a  grove  of  birch  trees  men  were  at  work  upon  the  <Slub  House. 

“We  need  contact  as  well  as  solitude  for  growth,”  said  the  Host. 
“Both  can  be  had  here.  The  Club  House  will  be  a  gathering  place 
where  there  can  be  dances  for  the  young  people, — books,  music,  lectures 
and  meetings  for  all. 

“Since  I  have  been  working  here  in  the  building  of  houses  and  in 
the  gardens,  the  two  words  which  embody  the  philosophy  of  Con¬ 
fucius  return  to  me  so  often, — ‘temperance  and  justice .’  They  seem 
to  sum  up  the  whole  of  an  essential  social  philosophy.  And  surely  there 
is  no  country  in  the  world  where  such  a  system  of  social  conduct  is 
more  needed  than  here  in  America,  where  sudden  wealth  bids  fair  to 
bring  us  a  leisure  class  which  makes  for  idleness  rather  than  culture. 
I  find  more  and  more  that  it  is  the  pride  of  the  millionaire  who  was 
once  poor  that  his  children  shall  never  do  a  day’s  work.  This  igno¬ 
rant  self-indulgence  results  in  a  third  or  fourth  generation  of  idlers 
and  often  in  a  fifth  generation  of  degenerates.  If  our  watchword  were 
‘temperance  and  justice’  we  should  learn  the  value  of  labor  and  honest 
work,  we  should  get  rid  of  false  standards  and  social  shams.  A 
woman  would  no  longer  be  ashamed  to  trundle  her  baby  and  proud  to 
drag  a  pet  dog  by  a  leash.  A  man  would  no  longer  permit  his  son  to 
grow  up  without  the  splendid  knowledge  of  natural  work,  and 
enable  him  to  spend  weeks  of  idleness  on  golf  links  or  carousing  about 
in  the  shady  side  of  city  life.  We  should  cease  trying  to  be  something 
that  we  are  not;  we  should  cease  putting  up  ill-built  dwellings,  where 
cheap  decorations  endeavor  to  make  up  for  lack  of  thought;  we  should 
build  houses  with  structural  features  sound  and  good  in  themselves; 
we  should  dispense  with  the  superfluous  and  seek  for  beauty  every¬ 
where.” 

“You  agree  with  the  Japanese,”  said  the  Traveler,  “who  in  palace 
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as  in  cottage  hold  to  the  maxim:  ‘The  wood  shall  remain  unadorned 
to  show  how  beautiful  is  that  of  which  the  house  itself  is  made.’  ” 

“Yes,”  said  the  Host.  “And  the  same  should  be  true  of  society. 
Work,  a  structural  feature  of  life,  should  be  our  pride.  The  happiest 
people  are  those  who  have  joy  in  their  toil  and  the  best  work  is  that 
which  is  thoroughly  constructive  and  cooperative.  No  one  has  a 
moral  right  to  be  idle.  In  a  democracy  where  there  are  no  hereditary 
class  distinctions,  everyone  may  strive  to  be  of  the  ‘aristocracy  of 
wealth,’  therefore  those  who  combine  idleness  and  ignorance  with 
riches  are  in  a  sense  a  menace  because  they  set  up  false  standards  and 
waken  false  ambitions.  If  such  people  would  work  at  something 
useful,  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  others,  thus  making  their  lives 
real,  they  too  might  help  toward  a  universal  condition  of  “temperance 
and  justice.’  I  want  the  Craftsman  Farms  to  prove  that  we  can  find 
happiness  and  health  in  simple  living  and  in  work  which  leaves  time 
for  thought  and  growth;  these  are  the  natural  conditions  of  right 
living  and  they  make  for  the  honor  and  stability  of  the  home  which 
is  the  foundation  of  human  welfare.” 

The  sun  was  high  and  the  workmen  were  leaving  for  the  noon 
hour.  The  Host  drew  aside  to  give  the  men  some  instructions  for  the 
afternoon’s  work.  But  the  Traveler  stood  still,  looking  at  the  unfin¬ 
ished  wall  of  solid  stone.  The  plans  of  the  Host  filled  nis  mind.  “A 
house  built  on  a  rock,  indeed,’’  he  thought.  Then  he  repeated  to 
himself  a  favorite  passage  from  Shakespeare: 

“Nothing  can  be  amiss 
When  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it.” 


ROOSEVELT  S  DEFINITION  OF  “THE  SQUARE 
DEAL.” 

uT^RACTICAL  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  citizens,  when  we 
achieve  it,  will  have  two  great  results  : 

“First,  every  man  will  have  a  fair  chance  to  make  of  himself 
all  that  in  him  lies,  to  reach  the  highest  point  to  which  his  capacities, 
unassisted  by  special  privilege  of  his  own  and  unhampered  by  the 
special  privileges  of  others,  can  carry  him,  and  to  get  for  himself  and 
his  family  substantially  what  he  has  earned. 

“Second,  equality  of  opportunity  means  that  the  Commonwealth 
will  get  from  every  citizen  the  highest  service  of  which  he  is  capable. 
No  man  who  carries  the  burden  of  special  privileges  of  another  can 
give  the  Commonwealth  that  service  to  which  it  is  fairly  entitled.” 

(From  Mr.  Roosevelt's  speech  at  Osawatomie.) 
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TODAY — once  through  the  grim  House-doors — 
I  thought  I  heard  him  call, 

Where  the  great  bougainvillea  pours 
Its  crimson  down  the  wall : 

I  crept  more  soft  than  grown-ups  can, 

And — “Pan  ?” — I  called  in  answer — “Pan  ?” 


I  listened  then  until  it  seemed 
I  didn’t  breathe  at  all: 

It  must  have  been  a  voice  I  dreamed — 

Clear  as  I  heard  it  call — 

For  peering  ’neath  the  tangled  vine, 

The  only  footprints  there  were  mine. 

I  clambered  up  the  fig-tree  where 
The  leaves  are  broad  and  cool, 

But  only  figs  were  hidden  there — 

A  whole  sombrero-full: 

And  they  were  fit  for  Pan  to  eat, 

All  purple-ripe  and  honey-sweet. 

The  fruit  I  made  into  a  heap 
With  flowers  on  the  grass, 

And  hid  behind  the  tree— to  keep 
A  watch  if  he  should  pass: 

If  I  could  see  him — I  should  feel 
So  much  more  sure  that  he  is  real ! 

Grace  Hazard  Conkling. 


PEOPLE  WHO  INTEREST  US:  LIEUT -GEN. 
SIR  ROBERT  S.  S.  BADEN-POWELL,  LEADER 
OF  THE  ENGLISH  BOY  SCOUTS 


|T  IS  easy  to  organize  a  great  movement  when  the  main 
principle  of  that  movement  touches  a  basic  principle 
of  human  nature.  Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  learn  that  the  organization  of  Boy  Scouts,  founded 
in  England  not  quite  three  years  ago  by  Sir  Robert 
S.  S.  Baden-Powell,  already  includes  four  hundred 
thousand  members  in  England  alone. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  qualities  which  must  be  developed 
to  make  a  boy  a  successful  Scout  are  the  very  qualities  which  every 
normal  boy  secretly  admires  and  longs  to  possess.  And  his  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  organization  not  only  gives  him  an  opportunity  t© 
develop  these  qualities,  but  makes  them  obligatory. 

Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell  is  an  old  campaigner  who  has  seen 
much  service  in  India,  Afghanistan  and  South  Africa.  He  knows 
howT  to  organize  and  handle  men,  and  he  knows  also  wThat  any  nation 
needs  in  the  way  of  soldiers  and  citizens.  Therefore  he  set  about 
training  English  boys  to  be  the  right  kind  of  men,  and  his  method 
is  to  rouse  the  personal  interest,  the  clan  spirit  and  the  ambition  of 
every  boy  who  becomes  a  Scout.  The  Scout  Law  covers  all  the  ethical 
development  that  is  necessary  to  a  growing  boy,  for  a  Scout  must  be 
honorable,  loyal,  helpful,  friendly  to  all  other  Scouts,  courteous  to 
everyone,  obedient  and  thrifty.  Given  this  framewmrk  of  general 
principles,  the  boys  themselves  do  the  rest  and  help  to  educate  one 
another.  They  have  a  uniform  that  wrins  the  wrearer  a  friendly 
greeting  all  over  the  country,  and  already  chosen  companies  of  Boy 
Scouts  have  proven  their  usefulness  in  a  number  of  ways,  helping 
to  maintain  order  on  public  occasions,  bringing  first  aid  to  the  injured 
in  accidents,  and  giving  help  promptly  wherever  it  is  needed.  The 
youngest  scouts  are  twelve  years  old;  the  oldest  eighteen.  They  are 
formed  into  companies  called  “patrols,”  which  in  turn  are  grouped 
into  “troops”  under  the  charge  of  Scout  masters  chosen  from  among 
the  older  boys.  Everything  that  will  develop  courage,  honor,  seli- 
reliance,  readiness  in  emergency,  observation,  courtesy  and  help¬ 
fulness  is  utilized  sooner  or  later  in  the  training  of  the  Scouts,  and 
medals  are  given  for  proficiency  in  any  line  of  action  or  for  special 
feats  of  gallantry. 

The  training  that  the  boys  get  in  everything  they  do  is  along  the  most 
practical  lines,  but  the  educational  value  of  the  movement  has  also  a 
technical  side,  founded  on  principles  established  during  Sir  Robert  Ba- 
den-Powelks  early  years  as  a  student  under  the  leadership  of  Ruskin. 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  SIR  ROBERT  S.  S. 
BADEN -POWELL,  THE  LEADER  OF  THE 
BOY  SCOUT  MOVEMENT  IN  ENGLAND. 


ERNEST  THOMPSON  SETON,  WHOSE  ORGANIZATION  OF 
100,000  “SETON  INDIANS”  FORMS  THE  NUCLEUS  OF 
THE  BOY  SCOUT  MOVEMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


PEOPLE  WHO  INTEREST  US:  ERNEST  THOMP¬ 
SON  SETON,  WHO  HAS  ORGANIZED  THE  BOY 
SCOUT  MOVEMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

R.  SETON  has  studied  boys  just  as  much  as  he 
has  animals.  And  he  believes  that  what  average 
boys  need  in  order  to  become  good  citizens  is : 
“Something  to  do,  something  to  think  about,  some¬ 
thing  to  enjoy  in  the  woods,  with  a  view  always  to 
character  building;  for  manhood,  not  scholarship,  is 
the  first  aim  of  education.”  It  was  to  enable  boys  to 
find  some  of  these  means  of  development  that  Mr.  Seton  established 
over  ten  years  ago  his  tribes  of  Seton  or  Woodcraft  Indians.  As  a  close 
student  of  human  nature  he  realized  that  the  gang  spirit  of  boyhood 
was  just  a  great  primitive  splendid  force  gone  wrong,  and  in  the 
“Birch-Bark  Roll,”  a  handbook  for  the  tribes,  he  set  about  to  estab¬ 
lish  laws  of  conduct  that  would  at  once  appeal  to  a  boy  through  his 
imagination,  a  mighty  safe  channel.  The  Seton  Indians  grew  until 
they  numbered  over  one  hundred  thousand.  In  the  meantime  a 
similar  movement  had  sprung  up  in  England,  called  the  Boy  Scouts, 
inaugurated  by  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell.  Within  the  past  few 
months  these  two  organizations,  having  essentially  the  same  purpose, 
have  been  merged,  and  the  Seton  Indians  will  in  the  future  be  known 
as  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  In  the  official  handbook  for  the 
Scouts,  Mr.  Seton  attributes  the  need  of  such  an  organization  in 
America  to  the  growth  of  cities  and  the  decline  of  small  farms,  which 
is  heartily  in  accord  with  the  Craftsman  point  of  view.  To  quote 
Mr.  Seton:  “Every  American  boy  a  hundred  years  ago  lived  either 
on  a  farm  or  in  such  close  touch  with  farm  life  that  he  reaped  its 
benefits.  He  had  all  the  practical  knowledge  that  comes  from  country 
surroundings;  that  is,  he  could  ride,  shoot,  skate,  run,  swim;  he  was 
handy  with  tools;  he  could  manage  domestic  animals;  he  knew  the 
woods;  he  was  physically  strong,  self-reliant,  resourceful,  well  devel¬ 
oped  in  body  and  brain.”  The  boy  of  today  possesses  no  such  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  development  of  all  his  powers,  and  instead  becomes 
the  leader  of  his  gang,  an  evil  force  in  his  neighborhood  solely  through 
misdirected  energy.  The  Boy  Scout  who  gives  his  word  of  honor 
“to  do  his  duty  to  God  and  the  country,  to  help  others  at  all  times 
and  obey  Scout  law”  is  in  no  such  danger.  It  is  interesting  to  quote 
somewhat  from  the  code  of  the  Boy  Scouts:  “A  Scout’s  honor  is  to 
be  trusted.  A  Scout  is  loyal.  A  Scout’s  duty  is  to  be  useful  and  to 
help  others.  A  Scout  is  a  friend  to  all,  and  a  brother  to  every  other 
Scout,  no  matter  to  what  social  class  the  other  belongs.  A  Scout  is 
courteous, — ”  a  code  that  must  increase  the  honor  of  the  nation. 
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PEOPLE  WHO  INTEREST  US:  CLEMENT  J. 
DRISCOLL,  WHO  STANDS  FOR  HONEST 
WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 


HEN  Mayor  Gaynor  wrote  to  Clement  J.  Driscoll: 
“Within  a  year  I  expect  the  Bureau  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  under  your  management,  to  be  in  perfect 
condition,  he  knew  the  man  to  whom  he  was  entrusting  a 
task  about  as  simple  as  carrying  sand  in  a  basket.  The 
Mayor  had  had  ample  proof  of  “Clem”  Driscoll’s  fight¬ 
ing  qualities  during  his  own  campaign  for  the  mayoralty. 
Being  a  reporter  on  a  newspaper  that  was  using  every  means  in  its 
power  to  prevent  the  election  of  Judge  Gaynor,  Mr.  Driscoll  was  in 
a  position  to  give  the  future  Mayor  some  taste  of  his  quality.  There¬ 
fore,  being  the  kind  of  man  who  does  not  bear  malice,  Mayor  Gaynor 
thought  Mr.  Driscoll  had  it  in  him  to  be  as  useful  to  the  city  as  he 
had  been  to  his  newspaper,  and  if  that  were  the  case,  that  he  would 
be  a  pretty  hard  man  to  fight  or  to  get  away  from. 

So  Mr.  Driscoll  was  made  Commissioner  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures,  and  he  sums  up  his  own  idea  of  his  work  very  much  as  he  does 
the  work  itself:  “A  pound  must  weigh  sixteen  ounces,  a  gallon  must 
contain  four  quarts,  a  quart  must  be  two  pints,  and  a  pint  four  gills. 
That’s  all  there  is  to  my  job.’’  It  sounds  simple,  but  thousands  of 
butchers,  bakers,  grocers  and  other  dealers  in  the  necessities  of  life, 
are  finding  that  the  attempt  to  cope  with  Mr.  Driscoll’s  ideas  of 
honest  weights  and  measures  is  anything  but  a  simple  matter  to  them, 
'rime-honored  “trade  customs”  do  not  appeal  to  the  Commissioner, 
and  the  dealers  are  finding  with  pained  astonishment  that  there  is  no 
deceiving  him  or  the  army  of  inspectors  he  has  sworn  in  to  help  him 
carry  out  the  Mayor’s  command.  They  are  all  over  the  City,  and  are 
on  hand  when  the  dishonest  dealer  least  expects  it.  And  as  the 
Commissioner  has  seen  to  it  that  his  assistants  all  have  power  to  make 
arrests,  their  unexpected  presence  is  sometimes  very  inconvenient 
for  the  dealer.  Mr.  Driscoll  himself  was  born  and  brought  up  on  the 
East  Side,  and  has  known  the  political  game  from  the  craale.  He 
also  knows  the  tricks  and  the  manners  of  all  grafters,  which  is  probably 
the  reason  why  the  system  of  reform  he  has  instituted  in  New  York 
is  rapidly  being  copied  all  over  the  United  States.  It  takes  a  man 
of  the  people  to  understand  how  to  deal  with  the  people,  and  the  boy 
that  is  brought  up  in  the  streets  generally  has  a  direct  and  most 
effective  way  of  getting  at  things.  When  energies  like  these  can  be 
turned  in  the  direction  of  efficient  and  honest  public  service,  it  is  an 
economy  of  power  that  will  effect  a  definite  result  throughout  the 
whole  political  fabric. 


CLEMENT  J.  DRISCOLL,  WHO  STANDS  FOR 
HONEST  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


SENATOR  FREDERICK  M.  DAVENPORT,  WHO  IS 
FIGHTING  THE  STATE  MACHINE  AT  ALBANY. 


PEOPLE  WHO  INTEREST  US:  SENATOR 
FREDERICK  M.  DAVENPORT,  WHO  IS  FIGHT¬ 
ING  THE  STATE  MACHINE  AT  ALBANY 


2|E  READ  not  long  ago  in  the  papers  that  ex-President 
Roosevelt,  in  speaking  to  the  farmers  at  Oriskany,  cor¬ 
dially  and  emphatically  supported  the  renomination 
of  State  Senator  Frederick  M.  Davenport  for  another 
term  at  Albany.  People  who  do  not  follow  very  closely 
the  intricacies  of  State  politics  had  heard  now  and  again 
of  Senator  Davenport  as  a  man  who  had  given  hearty 
and  courageous  support  to  Governor  Hughes  in  the  face  of  the  over¬ 
whelming  opposition  set  on  foot  by  the  machine  politicians  as  soon 
as  it  became  evident  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Governor’s  reform 
programme  would  be  enacted  into  law,  but  he  is  comparatively  new 
in  politics  and  not  very  widely  known  outside  his  own  State.  Yet 
he  made  so  good  a  record  in  the  fight  for  direct  nominations  that  it 
was  to  him  the  famous  telegram  was  sent  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  de¬ 
clared  himself  to  be  openly  on  the  side  of  Governor  Hughes. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  Senator  Davenport  is  singularly  un¬ 
popular  with  the  Old  Guard,  and  correspondingly  popular  with  his 
own  constituents.  Vice-President  Sherman,  it  is  said,  has  decided 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  Republican  party  in  New  York  State 
demand  that  Senator  Davenport  should  be  retired  from  political 
life.  The  Senator  himself  thinks  otherwise,  and  apparently  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  his  own  part  of  the  country  agree  with  him.  At  all  events, 
the  chances  are  that  he  will  be  renominated  despite  the  opposition 
of  the  machine,  and  if  he  is,  the  State  Legislature  will  probably  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  afflicted  by  the  presence  of  a  man  who  refuses  to  follow 
the  directions  of  the  Old  Guard  when  these  directions  seem  to  him 
against  the  interests  of  the  people. 

Senator  Davenport  was  Professor  of  Law  and  Political  Science 
at  Hamilton  College,  when  he  was  selected  by  the  Sherman  organi¬ 
zation  in  Oneida  County  to  make  the  race  for  the  senatorship  two 
years  ago.  Somebody  was  wanted  who  would  take  a  clean  progres¬ 
sive  attitude  in  line  with  the  Hughes  influence,  which  was  just  then 
becoming  dominant.  After  the  election,  however,  Senator  Daven¬ 
port  proved  to  be  entirely  too  much  on  the  side  of  Governor  Hughes, 
and  was  candidly  informed  that  if  he  did  not  moderate  his  support 
of  the  Governor’s  programme,  and  show  himself  more  amenable  to 
directions  from  the  party  bosses,  his  political  career  was  over.  Since 
then  he  has  been  fighting  it  out  in  his  own  county,  pitting  his  personal 
and  political  record  against  the  efforts  of  the  machine,  and  the  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  his  political  career  is  just  beginning. 
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HOW  THE  REAL  INTERESTS  OF  THE  RAIL 
ROADS  ARE  SERVED  BY  RESTRICTIVE 
LEGISLATION:  BY  THE  EDITOR 


HE  most  significant  feature  of  the  general  rejoicing 
over  the  enactment  almost  in  its  entirety  of  the  railroad 
bill  approved  by  President  Taft,  is]  the  'attitude  of 
acquiescence  and  willing  cooperation  taken  by  the 
railroad  officials  themselves.  This  change  of  heart 
toward  the  question  of  Government  supervision  was 
plainly  indicated  by  the  outcome  of  the  recent  con¬ 
ference  of  railroad  lawyers  at  Portsmouth.  The  details  of  this  con¬ 
ference  are  not  known,  for  the  meetings  were  held  behind  closed 
doors  and  the  members  refused  to  give  out  any  definite  information 
concerning  it.  Yet  it  is  known  that  the  consensus  of  opinion  among 
the  sixty-five  attorneys,  who  bear  so  large  a  part  of  the  burden  of 
adjusting  the  operation  of  the  railroads  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  is  that  there  is  very  little  likeli¬ 
hood  of  any  action  toward  further  strife  and  antagonism.  For  this 
reason  the  conference  is  believed  to  mark  the  opening  of  a  new  era 
in  the  relations  between  the  Government  and  the  railroads. 

We  all  remember  the  rejoicings  which  greeted  the  enactment  of 
the  Hepburn  Law  in  nineteen  hundred  and  six.  It  was  regarded  as 
the  crowning  achievement  of  President  Roosevelt’s  administration, 
in  that  it  extended  and  strengthened  the  powers  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  so  that  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  it  be¬ 
came  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  present  law  is  welcome 
because  it  marks  a  further  advance  along  the  same  line  of  legislation, 
—which  has  the  elements  of  permanence  because  it  is  constructive 
as  well  as  restrictive. 

The  uproar  of  the  seven-months’  contest  in  Congress  has  hardly 
died  away,  and  we  are  just  beginning  to  appreciate  the  gallant  work 
done  by  the  progressives  in  forcing  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
President’s  projected  amendments  to  the  Hepburn  Law  in  the  face 
of  all  the  opposition  the  reactionary  element  could  bring  to  bear, 
and  also  in  eliminating  from  the  bill  certain  clauses  which  would 

o  , 

have  nullified  instead  of  strengthened  some  of  the  more  important 
provisions  of  the  Hepburn  Law.  As  it  stands,  the  new  bill  clinches 
all  that  was  accomplished  in  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  and  also 
provides  for  a  number  of  things  which  even  four  years  ago  would 
have  been  considered  dangerously  radical.  For  example,  the  former 
law  defined  as  common  carriers  express  companies  and  sleeping-car 
companies  as  well  as  railroads,  but  the  new  bill  adds  to  these  telephone 
and  telegraph  companies,  which  are  thus  included  equally  in  the 
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public  service.  The  Hepburn  Law  allowed  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  investigate  and  decide  a  difficulty  only  when  a  com¬ 
plaint  had  been  filed  by  the  person  aggrieved;  the  new  bill  makes  a 
change  of  vital  importance  in  permitting  the  Commission  to  institute 
proceedings  on  its  own  motion  and  without  waiting  for  complaint  to 
be  filed.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  former  law  the  Commission 
had  authority  only  over  rates  and  charges,  but  as  amended  the  law 
now  extends  that  authority  to  include  all  regulations  and  classifications 
which  may  in  any  way  affect  rates  or  the  interest  of  shippers.  The 
whole  matter  of  rate  regulation  is  changed  by  the  provision  in  the 
present  bill,  which  authorizes  the  suspension  of  any  proposed  rate 
regulation  or  classification  for  a  period  not  exceeding  eleven  months, 
pending  investigation  by  the  Commission.  This  gives  the  Commis¬ 
sion  real  power  to  regulate  rates,  a  power  which  it  lacked  when  the 
law  authorized  proceedings  only  after  a  rate  had  gone  into  effect. 
The  court  review  clause  of  the  old  law,  so  productive  of  tedious  de¬ 
lays,  has  been  amended  by  the  creation  of  a  special  Commerce  Court, 
which  will  devote  its  entire  attention  to  cases  growing  out  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Law.  And  one  of  the  most  important  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  new  law  is  the  placing  on  the  railroads  of  the  burden  of 
proof  in  all  judicial  proceedings  whereby  it  is  sought  to  waive  the 
decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  thus  relieving  the 
shipper  of  the  burden  of  carrying  legal  cases  up  to  the  higher  courts. 

The  clauses  providing  for  the  physical  valuation  of  railroads  and 
Federal  control  of  stock  and  bond  issues  were  eliminated,  but  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  was  secured  in  the  form  of  a  clause  authorizing 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate  the  general  subject 
of  securities  of  common  carriers.  The  famous  long-and-short  haul 
clause  was  naturally  the  subject  of  a  hot  contest,  as  it  aims  to  prevent 
carriers  from  charging  more  proportionately  for  a  short  haul  than 
for  a  long  haul,  except  with  the  approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  This  provision  was  finally  adopted,  but  the  chances 
are  that  it  will  be  some  time  before  either  rate  regulation  in  general, 
or  the  adjustment  of  equitable  rates  for  the  long  and  short  haul,  will 
be  put  on  a  practical  working  basis,  as  the  question  of  regulating 
railroad  rates  so  that  justice  will  be  done  to  all  parties  is  almost  as 
complicated  a  matter  as  the  revision  of  the  tariff.  The  railroad 
interests  secured  the  elimination  of  the  clause  recommending  that 
the  purchase  by  one  railroad  of  the  stock  of  a  competitor  should  be 
prohibited;  a  valuable  concession  when  considered  with  reference  to  the 
present  organization  of  the  railroad  system  all  over  the  country. 
But  they  failed  to  win  the  repeal  of  the  Antitrust  Law  as  it  relates  to 
the  railroads,  the  legalization  of  traffic  agreements  without  the  approval 
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of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  the  legalization  of  rail¬ 
road  mergers. 

REFERRING  to  the  railway  legislation  he  was  anxious  to  see 
enacted.  President  Taft  said  in  a  speech  given  some  months 
ago:  “What  1  plead  for  is  a  square  deal  for  all  interests,  whether 
they  be  farmers,  railroaders,  manufacturers  or  workmen.  We  are 
all  in  the  same  boat  together,  and  what  injures  one  injures  all.  We 
want  a  healthy  development  of  all  and  justice  to  all.”  This  strikes 
the  keynote  of  the  whole  question  of  Government  supervision,  whether 
of  railroads  or  of  any  other  enterprises  that  have  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  part  of  the  public  service.  The  legislation  we  want  should  be 
no  more  oppressive  to  the  railroad  than  to  the  shipper,  whether  small 
or  large,  and  as  the  matter  stands  now  it  would  seem  that  every  step 
which  has  been  taken  to  establish  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  exercise  a  reasonable  control  over  the  railroads,  has  resulted 
advantageously  to  the  railroads  themselves.  Of  course,  our  restrictive 
policy  of  legislation  rose  in  the  first  place  from  the  necessity  for  right¬ 
ing  grave  abuses  which  had  grown  out  of  unregulated  and  unrestrained 
competition,  and  some  of  the  earlier  laws,  especially  those  passed  by  the 
State  legislatures,  were  more  expressive  of  popular  hostility  than  of 
clear  judgment  regarding  the  best  way  of  arriving  at  even-handed 
justice.  It  was  a  controversy  primarily  between  the  big  shipper, 
who  was  powerful  enough  to  dictate  terms  to  the  common  carriers 
that  competed  for  his  business,  and  the  small  shipper  who  was  driven 
to  the  wall  and  helpless  under  the  pressure  of  unjust  discrimination 
in  rates.  But  now  the  mere  impulse  to  fight  is  dying  out,  and  at  last 
the  truth  seems  to  be  fairly  well  established  that  all  the  people  want, 
in  return  for  the  colossal  gifts  and  privileges  by  means  of  which  they 
have  helped  to  build  up  the  railroad  system  in  this  country,  is  the 
honesty  and  fair  dealing  they  have  a  right  to  expect  from  all  branches 
of  the  public  service.  On  the  other  hand,  the  railroad  companies 
appear  to  be  taking  account  of  stock,  with  the  result  that  they  are 
ready  to  admit  that  all  the  powers  and  privileges  to  which  they  are 
legitimately  entitled  are  strengthened  rather  than  weakened  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  supervision. 

The  railroads  are  not  a  thing  apart,  but  are  identified  with  every 
phase  of  our  national  life.  Without  them  there  could  have  been  no 
development  of  the  country;  none  of  the  tremendous  industrial  growth 
which  has  made  us  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world.  In  the  early 
days,  when  the  need  of  adequate  transportation  was  so  urgent  that 
the  people  were  ready  to  sacrifice  anything  to  open  the  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  every  new  rail- 
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road  enterprise  was  greeted  with  a  fresh  burst  of  popular  enthusiasm, 
accompanied  by  such  substantial  marks  of  approval  as  princely  grants 
of  public  lands,  State  subsidies,  and  franchises  that  practically  gave 
to  the  railroad  companies  the  earth  and  all  the  fulness  thereof  for  an 
unlimited  term  of  years.  The  popular  attitude  was  voiced  in  a  toast 
offered  by  an  ex-Governor  of  Massachusetts  at  the  opening  of  the 
Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad:  “Railroads:  We  are  willing  to  be 
rode  hard  by  such  monopolies.”  People  scorned  the  idea  of  limiting 
the  charters  and  franchises  which  they  granted  to  their  railroads  by 
imposing  such  restrictions  as  were  adopted  by  the  more  cold-blooded 
and  far-sighted  governments  of  Europe.  The  man  who  would  build 
a  railroad  was  a  public  benefactor,  and  deserved  nothing  less  than 
an  absolutely  free  hand  to  do  what  he  would. 

UNDER  these  circumstances  it  was  not  remarkable  that  the  rail¬ 
road  men  should  regard  their  roads  less  as  public  highways 
than  as  private  lines  of  transportation  in  which  they  had  an 
undisputed  property  right,  and  the  use  of  which  they  could  sell  to 
the  people  for  anything  they  chose.  Nobody  said  them  nay,  so  when 
there  were  enough  of  them  to  make  competition  really  interesting,  it 
was  but  natural  that  they  should  indulge  in  rate  cutting,  secret  rebates 
and  all  the  other  weapons  employed  by  each  company  to  get  business 
away  from  its  rivals,  without  thought  that  they  were  carrying  on  any¬ 
thing  other  than  what  they  regarded  as  legitimate  competition. 
Powerful  influences  were  brought  to  bear  as  the  great  industries  sprang 
into  being  under  the  stimulus  of  low  freight  rates,  and  discriminations 
between  one  town  and  another,  as  well  as  between  one  shipper  and 
another,  grew  up  as  naturally  as  weeds  in  rich  soil.  The  people 
began  to  regret  their  former  lavishness  in  the  matter  of  franchises 
and  privileges,  and  to  remember  that  in  other  countries  railroads 
were  regarded  as  public  highways  belonging  by  natural  right  to  the 
whole  people,  and  not  as  private  enterprises  of  which  the  control  was 
centered  in  the  hands  of  the  powerful  few.  The  great  body  of  stock¬ 
holders  was  helpless,  because  all  control  was  vested  in  the  board  of 
directors,  who  m  turn  acted  at  the  dictation  of  an  executive  com¬ 
mittee  which  was  practically  supreme.  Matters  were  made  worse 
by  the  disregard  shown  for  the  interests  of  small  investors  and  stock¬ 
holders,  and  the  tangle  of  bankruptcy,  receiverships,  reorganization 
and  consolidation  soon  brought  about  a  general  demand  for  legisla¬ 
tion  that  would  help  to  straighten  things  out.  State  commissions 
were  appointed  in  a  number  of  the  States,  and  the  long  battle  began. 

The  crux  of  the  whole  matter  was  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
railway  should  be  regarded  as  a  public  highway  or  as  a  private  enter- 
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prise.  The  position  taken  by  the  people  was  that  it  was  imperatively 
necessary  to  the  national  welfare  that  they  should  be  regarded  as 
public  highways.  On  the  other  hand,  the  railroad  officials,  realizing 
better  than  anyone  else  could  the  immense  effort,  the  courage  and  the 
genius  for  construction  and  organization  that  they  had  put  into  the 
upbuilding  of  the  railroads,  resented  hotly  what  appeared  to  them 
as  an  unjustifiable  effort  to  take  away  their  freedom  of  action.  Their 
point  of  view  was  that  they  had  as  much  right  to  show  favoritism 
as  any  other  business  organization,  if  favoritism  proved  the  best  way 
to  get  business,  and  that  if  they  chose  to  cut  rates  down  to  the  bone 
in  one  place  and  raise  them  to  the  breaking  point  in  another;  to  carry 
one  man’s  goods  at  a  rate  that  made  it  impossible  for  his  rivals  to 
compete  with  him,  and  to  grant  passes,  franks  and  all  sorts  of  privileges 
to  others,  it  was  their  business  and  theirs  alone.  And  this  point  of  view 
was  made  considerably  stronger  by  the  fact  that  large  blocks  of  rail¬ 
road  stock  were  held  by  the  powerful  corporations  which  found  it 
necessary  to  control  the  main  lines  of  transportation.  The  system 
of  rate  cutting  and  rebates,  originally  entered  into  as  a  “smart” 
business  move,  became  a  veritable  boomerang  and,  as  the  big  shippers 
grew  more  rapacious  and  the  multitude  of  small  shippers  more  hostile, 
the  railroads  found  themselves  between  two  fires,— fires  which  were 
fanned  by  every  new  restrictive  law  that  was  passed.  The  big  shipper 
was  usually  a  big  stockholder, — often  a  director  in  several  railroads, 
and  his  interests  were  catered  to,  perforce,  at  the  expense  of  the 
small  stockholder,  whose  dividends  were  necessarily  diminished  by 
every  new  drain  which  brought  down  the  net  earnings  of  the  railroad. 

THE  tide  began  to  turn  with  the  passing  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Law  and  the  appointment  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  but  the 
law  was  so  tentative  in  its  provisions,  and  the  Commission  had  so 
little  real  power,  that  no  really  effective  action  was  taken  until  after 
the  passage  of  the  Hepburn  Law  four  years  ago.  It  was  fought, 
of  course,  by  railroad  companies  and  trusts  alike,  but  the  result  has 
been  that  the  position  of  the  railroads  has  grown  stronger  each  year. 
The  rigid  prohibitions  with  regard  to  rebates,  franks  and  free  passes 
have  naturally  had  an  immense  effect  upon  the  annual  report  of  new 
earnings.  The  law  has  been  evaded,  but  the  evasions  have  been  a  mere 
drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  the  enormous  leakages  that  went  on 
before  the  Government  stepped  in  and  put  a  stop  to  the  exorbitant 
demands  of  the  bio-  commercial  interests.  Every  restriction  has  done 
more  to  protect  the  railroads — and  therefore  the  thousands  of  stock¬ 
holders  who  own  railroad  securities — than  to  hamper  them;  a  protection 
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that  is  vitally  necessary  in  a  business  world  where  the  interests  of  differ¬ 
ent  concerns  are  so  inextricably  intertwined  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  the  common  carrier,  which  to  a  great  extent  is  dependent  for  its  very 
existence  upon  the  good  will  of  the  others,  to  refuse  to  submit  to  any 
demand.  Now  the  Government  steps  in  and  interposes  the  strong- 
shield  of  the  law.  The  whole  railroad  system  is  lifted  into  the  realm 
of  a  recognized  public  service,  and  the  powers  of  the  railroad  officials 
are  clearly  defined.  They  are  in  a  manner  regarded  as  trustees  of 
property  that  in  the  last  analysis  belongs  to  the  whole  people,  and 
the  very  laws  that  restrict  their  freedom  of  action  in  administering  it 
and  disposing  of  it,  also  relieve  them  of  embarrassment  and  hedge 
them  about  with  vastly  improved  economic  conditions  that  can  only 
result  in  a  stronger  organization.  In  effect,  the  law  that  regulates 
rates  puts  money  into  the  pockets  of  the  railroad  companies  to  an 
extent  that  has  never  obtained  before,  for  it  practically  insists  that  they 
shall  charge  full  price  for  services  which  they  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  rendering  free  to  anybody  who  was  strong  enough  to  demand  a 
place  on  the  free  list.  Moreover,  the  law  protects  the  railroad  com¬ 
panies  from  one  another,  for  it  has  practically  established  the  whole 
system  as  a  monopoly  to  be  carried  on  under  Government  protection 
as  well  as  supervision. 

For  these  reasons  railroad  securities  from  now  on  will  be  among 
the  strongest  properties  in  the  country.  The  next  step  will  inevitably 
be  in  the  direction  of  amendments  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  control  over  the  issue  of  securities,  and  the  power  to 
appoint  public  auditors  to  examine  all  the  books  and  records  of  rail¬ 
road  companies.  When  this  is  done  the  domination  of  the  banking 
interests  will  be  at  an  end,  and  railroad  stocks  will  be  taken  out  of  the 
realm  of  speculation  and  made  as  stable  as  Government  or  municipal 
bonds. 
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TWO  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES 
FOR  THE  CITY 

S  one  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Craftsman  idea  is  that  the 
healthiest  and  best  life  for  men, 
women  and  children  demands  the 
freedom  of  the  country,  it  follows  that  al¬ 
most  all  of  the  Craftsman  designs  for  dwell¬ 
ings  are  specially  adapted  to  country,  vil¬ 
lage  or  suburban  life.  Therefore,  the  well- 
known  characteristics  of  the  Craftsman 
house  are  inevitably  such  as  demand  plenty 
of  room  and  natural  surroundings. 

So  many  requests  have  come  to  us,  how¬ 
ever,  to  design  houses  which  shall  have  the 
Craftsman  quality  and  the  open  and  simple 
arrangement  of  the  interior  that  we  have 
made  so  familiar  to  our  readers,  and  yet  be 
adapted  to  the  dimensions  of  an  ordinary 
city  lot  and  suited  to  life  in  the  city,  that 
we  are  giving  here  two  plans  that  embody 
the  Craftsman  idea  of  a  city  house.  As 
will  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  floor  plans, 
the  arrangement  of  the  interior,  while  fol¬ 
lowing  as  closely  as  possible  our  usual  style, 
is  considerably  modified  by  the  limited  space 
allowed  and  the  long  narrow  shape  of  the 
building,  both  made  necessary  by  the  usual 
dimensions  of  the  city  lot.  The  exterior  is 
modified  to  an  even  greater  degree  because 
as  neither  of  the  houses  is  intended  to  be 
built  on  a  corner  lot,  the  faqade  in  both 
cases  is  all  that  can  be  seen  from  the  street. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  Craftsman  house 
without  its  usual  ample  proportions,  wide- 
eaved  roof  and  roomy  verandas  and  ter¬ 
races,  but,  as  it  was  manifestly  impossible 
to  introduce  any  of  the  features  that  go  to 
make  up  the  beauty  and  comfort  of  a  coun¬ 
try  house,  we  have  changed  absolutely  the 
style  of  the  exterior  and  have  sought  a  new 
expression  of  our  basic  principle  that  the 
beauty  of  a  building,  in  order  to  be  perma¬ 
nently  satisfying,  must  depend  upon  the  in¬ 
terest  and  fitness  of  the  building  materials 
that  are  used,  as  well  as  upon  a  form  of 
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construction  that  shall  be  decorative  be¬ 
cause  of  the  completeness  with  which  it  ex¬ 
presses  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the 
material  of  which  the  house  is  built,  and 
also  because  of  the  way  in  which  it  meets 
every  requirement  of  actual  utility. 

We  have  chosen  brick  'for  both  these 
houses  because  this  seems  to  us  the  most 
interesting  of  all  the  modern  building  ma¬ 
terials,  especially  when  a  dwelling  is  under 
consideration.  As  houses  are  built  now, 
the  thick  stone  walls  of  former  times  are 
impossible,  for  all  that  is  needed  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  cover  to  the  framework  of  the  building. 
For  the  large  office  buildings  concrete  an¬ 
swers  every  purpose,  but  a  house  in  which 
people  are  to  live  demands  greater  interest 
and  diversity  of  surface  and  color  than  is 
suitable  in  the  case  of  a  business  block. 
Brick,  when  rightly  used,  gives  all  the 
warmth  and  attractiveness  that  belong  to  a 
home,  whether  in  the  city  or  the  country, 
and  it  also  gives  the  opportunity  for  a  form 
of  construction  that  is  exactly  what  it  seems, 
for  it  supplies  the  proper  covering  for  the 
frame  without  simulating  massiveness,  as  is 
the  case  with  a  veneer  of  stone. 

Brick  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  attract¬ 
ive  of  our  modern  fireproof  building  mate¬ 
rials,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the  oldest  to  be 
used  for  domestic  architecture.  We  see  all 
its  possibilities  for  rich  and  mellow  color 
effects  in  some  of  the  old  buildings  in  Eu¬ 
rope, — especially  in  some  parts  of  England 
and  Germany, — where  the  mellow  red  tones 
of  the  brick  used  for  village  houses  brings 
them  so  entirely  into  harmony  with  the  land¬ 
scape  that  they  seem  to  have  grown  out  of 
the  earth.  Yet,  beautiful  as  these  old  build¬ 
ings  are,  they  exemplify  only  a  part  of  the 
possibilities  of  brick  as  a  building  material 
having  within  itself  a  distinctlv  decorative 
quality  of  color  and  form.  This  quality 
vanished  entirely  during  the  years  when 
monotonous  smooth-surfaced  brick,  mathe¬ 
matically  exact  as  to  shape  and  size,  were 
pressed  by  machinery  and  then  surfaced 


CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  NO.  99  :  A  CITY  DWELL¬ 
ING  WITH  DECORATIVE  FAQADE  OF  TAPES¬ 
TRY  BRICK  AND  ROOF  OF  GREEN  TILE. 


ONE  END  OF  A  BEDROOM  IN  CRAFTSMAN 
HOUSE  NO.  99,  SHOWING  INTERESTING  WOOD¬ 
WORK  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OF  WINDOWS. 


CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  NO.  IOO,  SHOW¬ 
ING  HOW  THE  CRAFTSMAN  IDEA  MAY 
BE  ADAPTED  TO  A  CITY  DWELLING. 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  THE  INTERIOR  OF  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE 
NO.  IOO,  SHOWING  STAIRWAY  GOING  UP  FROM  LIVING 
ROOM,  AND  THE  FIREPLACE  OF  ONE  OF  THE  BEDROOMS. 
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FIRST  FLOOR  FLAN. 

after  being  laid  in  the  wall  of  a  building, 
so  that  the  wall  when  finished  was  about 
as  interesting  as  a  sheet  of  tin.  This  was 
so  because  the  ideals  of  a  machine-made  age 
extended  even  to  the  making  of  brick,  and 
the  real  interest  and  beauty  of  this  most 
universal  and  adaptable  of  all  building  ma¬ 
terials  was  forgotten  until  the  late  Stanford 
White,  who  was  always  seeking  for  beauti¬ 
ful  and  unusual  things,  discovered  the  won¬ 
derful  color  quality  that  exists  in  what  is 
called  “arch”  brick,  meaning  the  bricks  that 
lie  nearest  the  fire  in  the  arch  of  the  kiln. 
These,  instead  of  coming  out  a  uniform  dull 
red,  are  burnt  in  the  fiercer  heat  to  dull 
blues  and  purples  and  dark  reds  that  are 
almost  black.  The  arch  bricks,  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  kiln,  used  to  be  thrown 
away  as  waste,  until  the  example  of  Stan¬ 


ford  White  set  other  architects  to  searching 
the  brickyard  dumps,  and  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  saw  the  possibilities  that  lay  in  the  col¬ 
oring  of  bricks  by  fire.  They  began  to  make 
such  brick  intentionally  and  to  do  it  with  a 
care  that  produced  wonderful  results.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  tapestry  brick  so  much 
used  in  the  finer  brickwork  of  today,  and 
it  is  of  tapestry  brick  that  house  No.  99  is 
to  be  built.  The  material  of  which  this 
brick  is  made  is  shale,  a  rock  composed  of 
clay  and  sand  and  capable  of  being  burnt  to 
a  higher  degree  of  hardness  than  any  mate¬ 
rial  known.  The  mass  of  shale  is  cut  into 
bricks  by  wire,  a  method  that  leaves  the 
surface  rough  and  slightly  porous.  The 
color  depends  entirely  upon  the  firing,  and 
it  ranges  through  all  the  reds,  light  and 
dark,  deep  brownish  and  biscuit  tones,  dull 
ochers,  purples  and  strange  dull  blues.  No 
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HOUSE  NO.  IOO. 


FIRST  FLOOR  FLAN. 


artificial  color  is  applied,  so  that  the  color¬ 
ing  of  tapestry  brick  is  as  natural  as  that 
of  field  stone  and  shows  much  the  same  va¬ 
riations  of  tone. 

Brick  has  this  advantage  over  stone  that 
a  wall  made  of  it  can  be  treated  like  a 
mosaic,  the  colors  being  selected  and .  ar¬ 
ranged  in  definite  designs  that  show  dimly 
like  the  pattern  in  some  old  Oriental  rug  or 
tapestry.  This  is  why  tapestry  brick  is  so 
specially  effective  for  the  facade  of  a  city 
house,  which  depends  so  much  upon  color 
for  its  interest  and  beauty.  It  is  true  that 
startling  or  brilliant  color  effects  are  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  place  on  the  exterior  of  a  city 


THIRD  FLOOR  PLAN. 

house.  In  fact,  any  artifi¬ 
cial  coloring  seems  out  of 
harmony  when  applied  to 
the  exterior  of  a  building 
which  must  be  more  or  less 
unobtrusive  if  it  is  to 
harmonize  with  its  environment.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  ugliness  and  monotony  of 
city  streets  are  largely  due  to  the  lack 
of  any  definite  color  in  the  building  ma¬ 
terials.  Fortunately  the  reign  of  the  hide¬ 
ous  “brownstone  front”  is  at  an  end,  and 
the  concrete  building,  which  takes  its  place 
to  such  an  extent,  has  no  chance  to  become 
monotonous  because  of  the  growing  spirit 
of  individuality  that  is  found  in  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  our  cities.  This  individuality  is 
shown  to  a  marked  degree  in  the  effort  that 
is  being  made  to  introduce  diversity  of 
color,  as  well  as  of  design,  into  the  facades 
of  our  modem  city  dwellings.  It  is  done 
in  some  parts  of  Europe  to  a  startling  ex¬ 
tent,  especially  in  Germany  and  Austria, 
where  the  Secession  movement  in  architec¬ 
ture  has  reached  its  height.  The  trouble 
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with  the  Secessionists  is  that  they  seek  the 
bizarre  and  artificial  in  both  form  and  color, 
instead  of  allowing  their  buildings  to  grow 
naturally  into  beautiful  and  characteristic 
structures  because  of  the  right  choice  and 
use  of  building  materials  and  the  suitability 
of  the  design,  both  of  which  considerations 
are  paramount  with  us. 

The  beauty  of  brick  is  that  its  color  qual¬ 
ity  is  inherent  and  therefore  natural,  and 
the  surface  is  irregular  enough  to  afford  a 
variation  of  light  and  shade  over  the  wall. 
Much  of  the  effect,  of  course,  depends  upon 
the  way  the  brick  is  laid,  and  a  little  study 
of  the  two  faqades  shown  in  the  illustrations 
will  suggest  the  interest  in  construction,  as 
well  as  in  color,  that  may  be  obtained  in  a 
wall  of  this  kind.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  brick  are  so  laid  that  any  effect  of  mo¬ 
notonous  regularity  is  avoided,  and  that 
where  it  is  necessary  the  structural  features 
of  the  house  are  emphasized  in  the  brick¬ 
work.  The  richly-colored,  rough-surfaced 
bricks  are  laid  in  darkened  mortar  with 
wide  joints  well  raked  out,  so  that  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  wall  is  almost  as  rough  as  if  it 
were  built  of  stone.  In  the  case  of  house 
No.  99  the  main  roof,  the  dormer  roof,  the 
hood  over  the  entrance  door  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  pilasters,  are  all  of  dull  green 
tile,  matt-finished  and  rough-surfaced,  em¬ 
phasizing  the  varied  coloring  of  the  brick 
and  giving  the  relief  of  plain  rich  color. 

House  No.  ioo  is  simpler  in  design  and 
less  expensive  as  to  material.  In  this  case 
the  faqade  is  not  so  definitely  decorative  in 
design,  and  plain  red  hard-burned  brick  are 
used,  the  uniform  dark  red  being  varied 
by  the  darker  purplish  tones  of  the  arch 
brick,  which  are  introduced  wherever  they 
will  be  effective.  The  roof  and  the  hood 
over  the  entrance  door  are  of  dull  red  tile. 

The  illustrations  of  the  two  faqades  show 
better  than  any  description  the  character 
of  the  designs,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
masses  are  handled  in  order  to  give  the 
needed  diversity  to  the  plain  surface  of  the 
wall.  The  interior  arrangement  of  both 
houses  is  explained  by  the  floor  plans.  As 
will  be  seen,  the  usual  Craftsman  plan  is 
modified  to  a  considerable  degree  to  suit 
the  shape  of  the  house,  but  in  spite  of  this 
the  openness  of  arrangement  on  the  first 
floor  is  followed  in  each  case  as  closely  as 
possible.  The  recessed  sleeping  porches 
are  high  enough  to  be  screened  from  ob¬ 
servation  by  the  flower-boxes  in  front,  and 
the  walls  are  so  planned  that  the  rooms  are 


well  lighted  by  windows  opening  either  upon 
the  street,  the  backyard  or  a  light  court. 

The  placing  of  these  two  sleeping  porches 
is  chiefly  determined  by  the  requirements 
of  the  design  of  each  faqade.  In  the  more 
elaborate  house  the  recessed  porch  on  the 
second  story  breaks  the  plain  surface  of  the 
wall  in  a  most  interesting  way  and,  with  the 
dormer  above  standing  out  from  the  green 
tiled  roof,  gives  a  very  picturesque  and  un¬ 
usual  effect  to  the  upper  part  of  the  house. 
In  the  case  of  the  second  house,  where  the 
object  was  to  get  good  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  as  inexpensively  as  possible,  the  sleep¬ 
ing  porch  is  placed  on  the  third  story  just 
under  the  tiled  roof.  The  flatness  of  the 
wall,  which  is  broken  only  by  the  windows 
and  entrance,  is  relieved  at  the  top  by  the 
projection  of  this  balcony.  The  parapet  is 
made  of  tile  instead  of  brick,  so  that  the 
balcony  and  roof  form  one  structural  fea¬ 
ture  that  lends  character  to  the  entire 
faqade.  The  rafters  of  the  roof  are  em¬ 
phasized,  projecting  sufficiently  to  give  a 
suggestion  of  a  pergola,  and  affording  a 
support  for  vines  that  might  be  grown  in 
the  flower-boxes.  We  suggest  these  flower- 
boxes  because  they  add  so  much  to  the 
beauty  of  any  city  house,  giving  a  mass  of 
green  and  a  touch  of  color  that  is  peculiarly 
welcome  in  a  wilderness  of  brick  and  stone. 

As  the  arrangement  of  both  interiors  is 
so  clearly  indicated  by  the  floor  plans,  we 
have  confined  the  half-tone  illustrations  to 
suggestions  of  the  woodwork,  especially  in 
the  bedrooms.  The  front  bedroom  on  the 
second  floor  of  house  No.  99  is  shown  in  a 
simple  perspective  drawing  which  gives  an 
idea  of  the  handling  of  wall  spaces.  The 
two  glass  doors  open  upon  the  sleeping  bal¬ 
cony,  and  the  high  casement  windows  at 
either  side  not  only  give  additional  fight  to 
the  room,  but  afford  opportunity  for  an  in¬ 
teresting  structural  feature.  The  closet 
doors  in  either  corner  serve  as  frames  for 
long  mirrors  that  answer  very  well  in  the 
place  of  cheval  glasses  and  take  up  much 
less  room.  The  remaining  wall  spaces  are 
plain,  broken  only  by  the  rail  below  the 
frieze  and  by  the  natural  divisions  made 
necessary  by  the  framing  of  windows  and 
doors.  The  staircase  in  the  living  room  of 
house  No.  100  is  given,  showing  the  way  in 
which  the  stairs  are  screened  by  a  high- 
backed  seat  and  an  arrangement  of  slats 
above.  The  fireplace  in  the  large  back  bed¬ 
room  is  also  shown,  with  the  glass  doors 
opening  upon  the  rear  porch. 
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A  BUILT-OVER  HILLSIDE 
HOME:  BY  CHARLES  ALMA 
BYERS 

ANYBODY  can  design  a  new  house 
so  that  it  is  pretty  much  what  he 
wants,  and  if  he  has  taste  and  a 
sense  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things 
the  house  will  not  only  be  comfortable  to 
live  in  but  beautiful  and  suited  to  its  en- 


HOUSE  IN  RELATION  TO  HILLSIDE:  DESIGNED  AND  BUILT  BY  A.  R.  KELLY. 

vironment.  But  to  make  over  a  house  is  a 
different  matter,  for  the  chances  are  about 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  that  the 
builder  starts  with  a  structure  that  is  as 
diametrically  opposed  to  what  he  wants 
as  anything"  could  be,  and  to  weld  it  into 
an  entirely  different  building 
and  make  the  two  look  as  if 
they  belonged  together  is  a 
task  that  really  demands 
some  genius. 

Therefore  the  hillside  house 
illustrated  here  is  something 
of  an  achievement.  Of  course, 
it  is  built  near  Los  Angeles, 

California,  —  these  beautiful 
bungalows  seem  to  grow  in 
southern  California  as  natu¬ 
rally  as  oranges  and  lemons. 

This  one  was  designed  and 
built  by  Arthur  Rolland 
Kelly,  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
shows  a  California  adaptation 
of  a  Swiss  chalet.  Curiously  enough,  the 
effect  of  the  building  is  more  Japanese  than 
Swiss,  and  the  way  it  seems  to  sink  into 
the  hillside  against  which  it  is  built  shows 
the  strong  influence  of  the  Japanese  feeling 


for  harmony.  Beautiful  and  unusual  as  it 
is,  this  hillside  dwelling  was  remodeled 
from  a  one-story  hut  of  anything  but  in¬ 
viting  appearance,  as  it  was  one  of  those 
pioneer  buildings  that  are  put  up  for  bare 
utility  and  have  no  relation  to  anything  on 
earth  except  the  prosaic  purpose  of  provid¬ 
ing  shelter  from  the  elements.  Starting 
from  this  unpromising  four-square  struc¬ 
ture,  the  architect  managed  to  evolve  a 
house  that  is  not  only 
beautiful  and  highly 
individual  in  itself, 
but  so  homogeneous 
in  its  effect  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to 
tell  from  its  appear¬ 
ance  what  part  of  it 
was  once  the  original 
hut. 

Built  as  it  is  half¬ 
way  up  a  hillside  that 
has  a  pitch  of  about 
t  h  i  r  t  y-five  degrees, 
the  foundation  of  the 
house  is  perfectly 
adapted  to  its  site. 
The  main  part  of  the 
building  is  two  stories 
in  height,  and  the  floor  plans  are  so  designed 
that  the  larger  portion  of  the  second  story 
rests  on  a  natural  rock  foundation.  This 
was  made  by  cutting  a  series  of  immense 
steps  out  of  the  hillside  and  adapting  the 
floor  plans  to  these  steps,  a  device  which 


CLOSE  VIEW  OF  HOUSE. 


gives  a  foundation  that  is  literally  as  solid 
as  the  eternal  hills.  The  lowest  step  in 
the  series  is  utilized  for  a  basement  under 
the  lowest  portion  of  the  house,  and  cobble- 
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stone  walls  are  built  up  to  the 
level  of  the  higher  steps. 

The  old  building  is  now  the 
second-story  part  of  the 
house,  but  no  one  would  be¬ 
lieve  it,  as  its  ugly  lines  have 
been  relieved  by  all  the  lovely 
broken  roof  lines  that  spring 
out  around  it.  The  broad 
eaves  of  all  these  various 
roofs  give  a  delightfully 
shaded,  sheltered  effect,  and 
the  lines  and  proportions  are 
adjusted  with  an  interest  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  as¬ 
sociate  with  the  domestic  ar¬ 
chitecture  of  Japan.  A  great 
deal  of  work  as  well  as  in¬ 
genuity  was  needed  to  bring 
the  old  hut  into  harmony  with 
the  remainder  of  the  house,  so  that  all 
things  considered,  its  embodiment  in  the 
new  structure  did  not  result  in  any  great 
saving  in  the  matter  of  cost.  Nevertheless, 
any  saving  at  all  was  economy,  as  the  old 
building  was  quite  valueless  unless  some 
such  use  could  be  made  of  it. 

Like  so  many  of  these  California  houses, 
the  walls  and  roofs  are  covered  with  split 
cedar  shingles,  oiled  and  left  in  their  nat¬ 
ural  color.  The  chimneys,  walks  and  parts 
of  the  foundation  are  all  concrete,  and  cob¬ 
blestones  are  used  for  the  basement  wall 
and  also  for  the  terraces  which  serve  to 
break  the  steep  slope  of  the  ground  in 
front  of  the  house.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  make  a  better  choice  of  build¬ 
ing  materials  for  this  particular  site ;  the 
house  seems  almost  to  have  grown  out  of 
the  rough  hillside  against  which  it  is  built. 

On  the  lower  floor  there  are  a  hall,  liv¬ 
ing  room,  dining  room  and  kitchen,  while 
the  second  floor  gives  space  for  three  bed¬ 
rooms  and  a  bathroom  with  plenty  of 
closets.  Shaded  as  the  house  is  by  the 
broad-eaved  roofs,  it  is  well  lighted  and 
ventilated  through  1 #,e  numerous  windows. 
The  floors  are  all  of  hardwood,  the  walls 
are  plastered  and  tinted,  and  all  the  wood¬ 
work  in  the  house,  including  the  ceiling,  is 
of  redwood,  waxed  and  left  in  its  natural 
cool  pinkish  tone.  Two  fireplaces  give  a 
delightful  sense  of  home  comfort  and  make 
the  house  quite  warm  enough  during  the 
mild  California  winter.  One  of  these  fire¬ 
places  is  in  the  living  room  and  the  other 
in  the  dining  room,  and  over  each  is  built 
a  chimneypiece  of  square  brown  brick, 
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giving  the  effect  of  matt-finished  tiles. 
Much  of  the  furnishings  are  built  in,  and 
every  foot  of  wall  space  is  made  interest¬ 
ing  with  wainscoting,  bookcases,  window 
seats,  cupboards,  china  closets  and  the 
huge  buffet  in  the  dining  room. 

Such  houses  as  this  account  for  the 
growing  popularity  of  hillside  locations. 
More  and  more  people  are  acknowledging 
the  charm  of  an  irregular  sloping  site, 
and  some  of  the  best  modern  dwellings  are 
designed  especially  for  building  on  the  side 
of  a  hill.  As  the  Swiss  chalet  belongs  to 
California  just  as  naturally  as  the  old  mis¬ 
sion  house,  the  Indian  bungalow  or  the 
Japanese  dwelling,  it  is  being  used  more 
and  more  widely,  though  always  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  the  site  and  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  modern  comfort  that  a  Californian 
always  demands  in  his  home. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  West  that  no 
one  style  of  house  expresses  its  growing 
efforts  toward  individuality  in  architecture. 
It  borrows  endlessly,  but  in  borrowing  it 
stamps  everything  with  the  strong  individ¬ 
ual  quality  of  the  Californian,  and  so  makes 
it  express  California  almost  entirely,  with 
only  a  faint  reminiscence  of  its  origin.  The 
use  of  wood  that  one  sees  so  much  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  derived  directly  from  the  Japa¬ 
nese,  so  it  is  not  remarkable  that  we  fre¬ 
quently  see  in  these  houses  reminders  of 
the  simplest  and  most  direct  form  of  do¬ 
mestic  architecture  that  exists  in  the  world 
today.  The  hot  climate  of  the  South  gives 
entire  fitness  to  almost  any  kind  of  build¬ 
ing  that  was  originally  intended  for  a  hot 
country. 
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THE  MAKING  OF  DECORA¬ 
TIVE  LAMP  SHADES:  BY 
KATHARINE  LORD 

“I  X  OW  shall  we  shade  our  lights?”  is 

I - 1  one  of  the  first  and  most  impor- 

X  X  tant  questions  that  is  asked  by 
the  craftsman  who  is  furnishing 
a  house,  be  it  simple  or  rich.  And  the 
search  for  lamp  shades  often  reveals  the 
fact  that  satisfactory  shades  are  few,  and 
the  simplest  in  design  are  often  out  of 
reach  of  the  moderate  purse.  Then  why 
not  make  your  own  shades?  But,  you  may 
object,  I  am  not  a  worker  in  glass  or 
metal.  You  can,  however,  handle  a  brush 
and  lay  a  flat  wash  of  water  color — or  at 
the  very  least  you  are  a  master  of  scissors 
and  paste.  Then  why  not  a  shade  of 
paper? 

A  visit  to  the  studio  of  a  .great  mural 
painter  who  is  an  enthusiastic  craftsman 
as  well,  reveals  unthought-of  possibilities 
in  the  paper  shade.  The  shades  in  this 
studio  were  first  of  all  designed  to  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  general  scheme  of  the 
room,  to  be  points  of  decoration  when 
lighted,  since  the  light  inevitably  attracts 
the  eye,  and  to  melt  unobtrusively  into  the 
color  scheme  in  the  daytime.  In  other 
words,  the  light  itself  brings  out  the  pat¬ 
tern,  and  this  by  a  very  simnle  device. 
They  are  made  on  the  principle  of  the 
once  popular  transparency,  but  with  more 
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consideration  for  the  general  tone  and 
decorative  value  when  unlighted.  The 
shade  may  be  any  shape,  as  is  shown  by 
the  illustrations,  which  range  from  small 
shades  of  simplest  form  for  candles  to 
larger  ones,  both  round  and  octagonal,  for 
lamps,  and  the  original  cylindrical  shades 
which  carry  out  so  well  the  general  con¬ 
structive  principle  of  the  great  antique  can¬ 
delabra  which  light  the  studio  in  question. 

The  making  of  the  shades  is  a  simple 
matter,  so  long  as  ordinary  care  and  ac¬ 
curacy  are  used.  The  materials  needed 
are  a  set  of  water  colors,  Whatman’s 
paper  of  rather  a  heavy  grade,  some  thin 
Chinese  silk,  some  silver  or  gilt  braid 
for  edging  and  a  frame  such  as  can  be 
bought  at  any  lamp  store.  In  case  the 
water  color  is  not  available,  the  colored 
mounting  papers  may  be  used.  The  first 
step  is,  of  course,  the  choice  of  the  de¬ 
sign,  and  this  will  depend  entirely  upon  the 
character  of  the  room  in  which  the  shades 
are  to  be  used.  As  part  of  the  design  is 
to  be  cut  out  it  must  be  made  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a  stencil,  with  well-considered 
proportion  between  the  cut-out  parts,  with 
adequate  “bridges,”  and  without  over¬ 
lapping  edges,  though  by  the  use  of 
painted-in  forms,  as  described  later  on,  it 
may  be  made  to  combine  the  stencil  form 
and  a  freer  form  of  decoration.  Festoons  of 
fruit  and  flowers,  arrangements  of  conven¬ 
tionalized  flowers  and  leaves  may  be  used. 
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The  shape  of  the  shade  determined  on, 
it  should  be  drawn  accurately  on  the  paper 
before  the  design  is  made.  If  a  frame  is 
to  be  used,  the  paper  must  be  fitted  ex¬ 
actly  to  it  by  the  following  method.  Meas¬ 
ure  the  diameter  of  the  upper  opening  of 
the  frame  and  draw  a  circle  on  the  paper, 
with  a  diameter  one-quarter  to  one-third  as 
long  again.  Now  measure  the  depth  of 
the  frame — that  is,  the  distance  from  the 
outer  to  the  inner  edge — and  draw  a 


diagonal  through  the  circle  and  extending 
beyond  F  and  measure  off  this  distance 
upon  it.  *  Upon  the  same  center  draw 
another  circle  touching  this  point.  Cut 
the  paper  along  this  diagonal  and  fit  it 
onto  the  frame  by  lapping  the  upper  circle 
and  adjusting  the  paper  to  the  frame  and 
marking  the  lower  edge  from  the  wire 
frame.  This  fitting  and  making  of  the 
pattern  should  be  done  with  a  piece  of  or¬ 
dinary  paper  and  when  complete  trans¬ 
ferred  with  great  exactness  to  the  What¬ 
man’s  paper. 

When  the  design  has  been  made  or 
traced  if  should  be  carefully  drawn  or 
transferred  onto  the  paper'.  Then  if  the 
white  paper  has  been  used,  the  color  must 
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be  mixed  and  an  even  wash  applied.  If 
one  can  handle  a  brush,  charming  effects 
may  be  gained  by  sketching  in  lightly  a 
few  extra  forms  which  furnish  a  medial 
value  between  the  cut-out  portions  of  the 
design  and  the  background.  It  is  best  to 
choose  a  neutral  tone  of  blue-gray,  gray- 
green  or  tawny  brown.  Warm  vibratory 
tones  may  be  secured  by  successive  washes 
of  different  colors,  each  being  allowed  to 
dry  before  the  next  is  applied.  Only  ex¬ 
periment  can  determine  exactly  the  tone 
to  be  used,  but  in  general  warm  colors 
should  be  put  on  first  and  cool  ones  over 
them.  Successive  washes  of  Indian  red, 
yellow  ocher  or  blue  produce  a  delightful 
vibrant  gray  that  is  glowing  and  jewel- 
like  when  alight. 

When  the  tone  of  the  paper  has  been 
allowed  to  dry  thoroughly,  the  design  may 
be  cut  out.  For  this  purpose  a  very  sharp 
pointed  knife  should  be  used,  held  very 
erect  in  the  hand,  so  that  a  clean  cut  will 
be  made.  Then  the  leaves  or  any  added 
decoration  may  be  painted  in,  these  por¬ 
tions  of  the  design  havine  been  left  white 
when  the  wash  was  applied.  When  the 
whole  decoration  is  finished  and  thor¬ 
oughly  dry,  the  shade  may  be  cut  around 
the  lower  edge  before  pasting  onto  the 
silk. 

This  operation  requires  great  care  and 
precision,^  that  there  be  no  wrinkles  and 
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that  no  atom  of  paste  touches  the  exposed 
parts  of  the  silk.  The  shade,  now  cut  t$  its 
exact  final  shape,  should  be  laid  face  down¬ 
ward  on  a  clean  piece  of  blotting  paper, 
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and  an  even  coat  of  thin  paste  applied. 
Have  the  silk  fastened  with  thumb  tacks 
to  a  board,  also  covered  with  blotting 
paper,  place  the  shade  carefully  upon  it, 
leaving  ample  margin  of  silk  to  be  cut 
off  afterward,  and  with  the  fingers  care¬ 
fully  smooth  until  the  two  are  adhering  at 
every  point.  If  too  much  paste  has  been 
put  on,  it  will  ooze  out  upon  the  exposed 
parts  of  the  silk.  It  is  important  there¬ 
fore  to  wipe  away  any  superfluous  paste 
before  putting  the  two  together. 

The  shade  must  now  be  put  under  a 
heavy  weight  and  left  until  absolutely  dry 
and  firm,  which  will  take  a  good  many 
hours.  It  is  safest  to  leave  all  further 
work  until  the  next  day. 

Ordinary  library  paste  may  be  used,  but 
does  not  withstand  the  heat  as  well  as  a 
stronger  and  better  paste  which  is  made 
as  follows :  Soak  a  teaspoonful  of  ordi¬ 
nary  laundry  starch  in  a  very  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  cold  water  until  dissolved.  Then 
pour  actively  boiling  water  over  it  and 
stir  until  clear.  Do  not  use  until  it  is 
cool.  A  few  drops  of  formaldehyde  will 
keep  the  paste  sweet  indefinitely. 

A  word  about  the  silk  to  be  used.  It 
must  be  thin  and  yet  firm,  the  best  grade 
of  Chinese  or  Japanese  silks  being  very 
satisfactory.  It  should  be  chosen  for  its 
color  value  when  lighted,  which  should 
be  carefully  tested  before  it  is  used,  as  the 
yellow  light  of  gas  or  the  whiter  light  of 
electricity  often  plays  surprising  pranks 
with  colors.  On  the  whole,  the  entire 
range  of  yellows  and  yellow-greens  are 
perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  colors  to 
use.  The  yellows  when  lighted  have  the 
soft  glow  of  sunlight  and  when  unlighted 
relieve  the  quiet  greens  and  grays  gener¬ 
ally  used  in  the  paper  part  of  the  shade. 
The  exposed  parts  of  the  silk  may  be 
touched  up  with  spots  of  high  light  or 
shadow,  the  water  color  for  this  purpose 
being  mixed  with  Chinese  white  to  give  it 
body. 

When  the  shade  is  completely  dry  it  is 
ready  to  be  fitted  to  the  frame.  Just  here 
something  may  be  said  about  the  choice  of 
a  frame,  though  of  course  this  frame  has 
been  chosen  before  the  design  was  made. 
Upon  the  shape  of  the  shade  depends  the 
diffusion  or  concentration  of  the  light,  the 
more  spreading  the  shade  the  larger  will 
be  the  circle  of  light. 

Candle  shades  for  dining-table  use 


should  be  planned  to  throw  the  light  down. 
The  openings  should  be  rather  small  and 
evenly  distributed,  so  that  the  design  shall 
not  be  too  obtrusive,  as  these  shades  are 
on  a  level  with  the  eye  and  rather  near  to 
it.  Candle  shades,  being  small,  do  not 
need  to  be  attached  to  the  wire  frame,  and 
the  edge  may  be  simply  cut  or  finished 
with  a  light-weight  silk  fringe. 

In  the  case  of  the  larger  shades,  where 
they  must  be  sewn  to  the  wire  frames,  it 
is  necessary  to  use  a  galloon  or  braid  to 
cover  the  edges.  This  may  be  of  a  cor¬ 
responding  color  or,  better  still,  of  dull 
gold  or  silver.  The  gold,  silver  or  copper 
lace  makes  charming  edges.  A  narrow  and 
simple  lace  may  be  chosen,  or  a  wider  one 
that  by  its  weight  and  richness  gives  an 
added  elaboration,  when  that  is  desirable. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  a 
series  of  shades  of  comparative  simplicity, 
but  of  great  decorative  value  and  artistic 
effect.  The  lamp  and  candle  screens 
shown  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  described  and  their  form  can  be 
varied  almost  indefinitely. 

The  Craftsman  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Albert 
Herter  for  permission  to  have  his  lamp  shades 
photographed  and  for  furnishing  in  detail  his 
method  of  making  them. 

HOW  TO  WATER  PLANTS 

“T  F  our  plants  exceed  in  food  and  drink, 

*-  they  will  grow  fat  and  not  fine ;  that  is, 
they  will  run  to  stem  and  leaf,  and  their 
blossoms  will  be  few,  or  atrophied.  In  his 
hunger  for  the  soil,  that  develops  when  a 
man — or  his  wife — acquires  a  bit  of  yard, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  demand  more  of  it 
than  it  can  give;  to  be  overgood  to  it,  ex¬ 
pecting  impossible  returns ;  to  spoil  it,  as 
we  do  some  children.  It  is  a  real  delight  to 
play  the  hose  over  our  garden  at  sunset  and 
see  it  brighten  under  the  mimic  rain.  How 
fresh  and  fair  it  looks,  when  we  have  done ! 
Yet  it  can  be  harmed  with  too  much  drink. 
Plants  that  are  too  much  coddled  grow  dim 
and  weak  when  the  coddling  is  foregone  for 
awhile.  One  other  item :  Go  over  the 
ground  with  a  rake,  or  a  hoe,  if  it  shows  a 
tendency  to  harden  and  pack  down,  so  that 
the  water  may  reach  the  roots ;  even  a  spad¬ 
ing  or  troweling  may  be  necessary  in  re¬ 
sistant  soils ;  but  be  careful  not  to  cut  the 
rootlets  and  not  to  jar  the  plant  heavily,  for 
that  may  shake  off  its  flowers,  or  displace 
it,  or  at  least  break  some  of  its  stems  or 
branches.”  Chas.  M.  Skinner. 
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THE  OCTOBER  PLANTING  OF 
SPRING-FLOWERING  BULBS 
FOR  THE  HOME  YARD:  BY 
ADELINE  THAYER  THOMSON 

CROCUS,  daffodils,  tulips,  narcissus 
— are  there  any  flowers  in  all  the 
world  equaling  these  first  messen¬ 
gers  of  spring?  What  a  wealth  of 
cheer  they  carry;  how  their  courage  thrills 
our  hearts,  these  brave  blossoms  that  un¬ 
fold  their  beauties  in  the  very  pathway  of 
winter  and  laugh  at  chilling  winds  and 
frowning  skies ! 

Again  and  again,  after  witnessing  a 
display  of  these  enchanting  outdoor  flow¬ 
ers,  the  resolve  is  made  that  another  season 
shall  find  them  blooming  within  one’s  own 
yard,  but  for  one  reason  and  another  the 


A  CLUMP  OF  SINGLE  YELLOW  NARCISSUS. 


planting  is  slighted.  Now,  October  is  the 
ideal  time  for  bulb  planting,  that  class  of 
plants  which  bears  the  first  spring  flowers, 
and  the  earlier  they  are  in  the  ground  the 
better,  for  bulbs  are  not  only  at  their  best 
at  this  time  but  root  growth  started  in  the 
fall  insures  the  best  flowering  results  in 
the  spring. 

The  culture  of  spring-flowering  bulbs  as 
a  class  is  exceedingly  worth  while,  for,  like 
perennials,  they  winter  safely  in  the  open 
ground  in  the  coldest  climates  and  per¬ 
petuate  themselves  for  years  in  ever-in¬ 
creasing  attractiveness. 

While  there  are  many  exquisite  varie¬ 
ties  of  spring-flowering  bulbs,  there  are  a 
number  of  old  faithfuls  that  are  especially 
useful  in  the  home  yard,  for  they  combine 
beauty  with  ease  of  culture  and  general 
planting  satisfaction. 

There  are  the  white  snowdrops  (Galan- 


NARCISSUS  “POETICUS.” 

thus  nivalis)  that  peep  from  their  hiding 
places  so  early  in  March  that  often  the 
snow  still  lies  in  huddled  patches  about  the 
yard.  This  variety  is  unequaled  for  scat¬ 
tered  planting  in  the  lawn,  as  the  bulbs  are 
ripened  before  grass-cutting  time  and  are 
therefore  uninjured.  Snowdrops  should  be 
used  in  massed  planting ;  in  no  other  way 
can  their  true  loveliness  be  known  and 
appreciated. 

In  March,  to  come  suddenly  on  a  host 
of  gay  colored  crocus  glistening  in  the  sun¬ 
shine,  is  to  know  at  once  why  these 
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THE  EARLY  JONQUIL. 

flowers  are  so  beloved.  Crocus  are  effec¬ 
tive  worked  in  almost  anywhere,  but  to 
thrive  best  they  must  be  planted  where 
the  sun  will  find  them.  Bulbs  of  the 
crocus  should  be  divided  every  third  or 
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fourth  year;  this  is  easily  done  by  lightly 
forking  and  turning  over  the  soil  where 
the  plants  thrive. 

Following  the  crocus  in  quick  flowering 
succession  comes  a  rare  gem  among  bulbs 
— scilla  siberica.  Its  deep  blue  starlike 
flowers  are  so  exquisite  in  coloring  that 
it  is  often  called  the  “heavenly  blue  scilla.” 
In  massed  planting,  or  in  combination  with 


A  BUNCH  OF  TRUMPET  NARCISSUS. 

white  crocus,  the  beauty  of  the  scilla  is 
greatly  enhanced.  Scilla  bifolio  and  cam- 
panulata  are  also  fine  varieties  of  this 
same  species. 

In  mid-April,  heralding  the  approach  of 
the  taller  flowering  types,  rollicking  yellow 
daffodils,  jonquils  and  stately  narcissus 
come  crowding  into  bloom.  Narcissus  is 
the  most  satisfactory  bulb  for  naturaliz¬ 
ing,  and  excellent  also  for  general  planting. 
Thoroughly  reliable  and  beautiful  varie¬ 
ties  are  the  Von  Zion  (old-fashioned 
double  daffodil),  Glory  of  Leidon,  Em¬ 
peror,  Golden  Spur  (trumpet  varieties)  ; 
Campernelle-plenus  (jonquil)  ;  Golden 
Phoenix  (double  daffodil)  ;  Stella,  Gloria 
Mundi  (single  yellow  narcissus),  and  the 
old  reliable  white  “poeticus”  narcissus  so 
invaluable  for  naturalizing  along  streams 
and  marshy  places. 

The  most  showy  effects  belong  to  the 
latecomers — the  gorgeous  tulips  and  many- 
tinted  hyacinths.  These  bulbs  create  the 
best  bedding  effects  and  are  thoroughly  de¬ 


pendable  for  popular  uses.  Hyacinths, 
while  more  expensive  than  the  other  varie¬ 
ties,  are  highly  decorative  in  character. 
Unnamed  kinds  are  the  cheapest  and  really 
give  excellent  satisfaction.  Tulips  flower 
throughout  the  entire  month  of  May. 
They  are  cheap,  possess  a  fine  range  of 
color  and  are  probably  more  popular  than 
all  other  bulbs.  Tulips  are  at  their  best 
when  used  in  masses  of  a  single  color. 
Varieties  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
perhaps,  are  the  Due  Van  Thuls  and  the 
Darwins. 

Just  a  word  as  to  the  culture  of  bulbs. 
They  thrive  best  in  moderately  rich  soil. 
They  should  never  come  in  direct  contact 
with  manure,  however,  and  to  avoid  such 
danger,  sand  is  best  used  about  the  bulb 
at  planting  time.  A  full  mulch  of  manure 
placed  after  the  ground  freezes  in  the  fall 
and  removed  in  the  spring  before  growth 
starts  gives  the  best  flowering  results.  If 
desired,  bulbs  may  be  left  undisturbed 
where  they  thrive  until  they  seem  over¬ 
crowded  and  begin  to  blossom  sparingly, 
or  removed  after  flowering  to  make  room 
for  summer-blooming  plants.  In  the  latter 
case,  however,  the  bulbs  should  be  care¬ 
fully  lifted  and  replanted — say  in  a  shaded 
part  of  the  garden — and  left  there  undis¬ 
turbed  until  August.  At  this  time  the 
bulbs  are  thoroughly  ripened  and  may  be 
dug,  separated,  dried  and  stored  until 
planting  time,  in  October. 

The  planting  of  the  spring-flowering 
class  of  bulbs  means  the  earliest  outdoor 
blossoms  and  beauty  for  the  home  yard 


SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  TULIPS. 

at  a  time  of  year  when  it  is  most  noticeable 
and  appreciated.  In  the  early  springtime, 
when  the  promise  of  bloom  is  so  tantalizing- 
ly  imminent  and  yet  seems  endlessly  de¬ 
layed  as  we  wait  from  day  to  day,  every 
flower  acquires  a  value  that  later  in  the 
year  is  utterly  lost. 
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Planting  Table  for  Spring  Flowering  Bulbs 


Name 

Color 

Month  of 
Bloom 

Depth  of 
Planting 

Price 
per  100 

Location 

Snowdrop . 

White 

Feb.  (late) 

4  inches 

$1.00 

Sunny  or 

March 

Shaded 

White 

March 

Crocus . 

Purple 

April 

2  inches 

.60 

Sunny 

Y  ellow 

Scilla  (siberica) . 

Blue 

March-April 

2  inches 

1.50 

“  (campanulata) . 

Rose 

May 

2 

2.00 

Sunny 

“  (bifolio) . 

Blue 

May 

2  “ 

1.25 

Daffodil . 

Y  ellow 

April 

12  inches 

1.50 

Sunny 

Jonquil . 

Y  ellow 

April 

6  inches 

1.50 

Partial  shade 

Narcissus . 

White 

April 

.75 

Partial  shade 

Yellow 

12  inches 

1.00 

Sunny 

Hyacinth . 

All  colors 

April-May 

8  inches 

4.00 

Sunny 

White 

Tulip . 

Y  ellow 

May 

6  inches 

1.50 

Sunny 

Pink 

Red 

WOMAN  IN  RURAL  LIFE 

“T  N  the  more  intelligent  scheme  of  the 
A  new  country  life,  the  economic  position 
of  woman  is  likely  to  be  one  of  high  impor¬ 
tance.  She  enters  largely  into  all  three  parts 
of  our  programme, — better  farming,  better 
business,  better  living.  In  the  development 
of  higher  farming,  for  instance,  she  is  better 
fitted  than  the  more  muscular  but  less 
patient  animal,  man,  to  carry  on  with  care 
that  work  of  milk  records,  egg  records,  etc., 
which  underlies  the  selection  on  scientific 
lines  of  the  more  productive  strains  of 
cattle  and  poultry.  And  this  kind  of  work 
is  wanted  in  the  study  not  only  of  animal, 
but  also  of  plant  life. 

“Again,  in  the  sphere  of  better  business, 
the  housekeeping  faculty  of  woman  is  an 
important  asset,  since  a  good  system  of  farm 
accounts  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  aids  to 
successful  farming.  But  it  is,  of  course,  in 
the  third  part  of  the  programme, — better 
living, — that  woman’s  greatest  opportunity 
lies.  The  woman  makes  the  home  life  of 
the  nation.  But  she  desires  also  social  life, 
and  where  she  has  the  chance  she  develops 


it.  Here  it  is  that  the  establishment  of  the 
cooperative  society,  or  union,  gives  an  open¬ 
ing  and  a  range  of  conditions  in  which  the 
social  usefulness  of  woman  makes  itself 
quickly  felt.  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  lay¬ 
ing  too  much  stress  on  this  matter,  because 
the  pleasures,  the  interests  and  the  duties  of 
society,  properly  so  called, — that  is,  the  state 
of  living  on  friendly  terms  with  our  neigh¬ 
bors, — are  always  more  central  and  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  life  of  a  woman  than  of  a  man. 
The  man  needs  them,  too,  for  without  them 
he  becomes  a  mere  machine  for  making 
money;  but  the  woman,  deprived  of  them, 
tends  to  become  a  mere  drudge.  The  new 
rural  social  economy  (which  implies  a 
denser  population  occupying  smaller  hold¬ 
ings)  must  therefore  include  a  generous  pro¬ 
vision  for  all  those  forms  of  social  inter¬ 
course  which  specially  appeal  to  women. 
The  Woman’s  Section  of  the  Granges  have 
done  a  great  deal  of  useful  work  in  this  di¬ 
rection  ;  we  need  a  more  general  and  com¬ 
plete  application  of  the  principles  on  which 
they  act.” — “The  Rural  Life  Problem  of  the 
United  States.”  By  Sir  Horace  Plunkett. 
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DRAPERIES  FOR  THE  DIN¬ 
INGROOM:  DESIGNS  IN  STEN¬ 
CIL  AND  EMBROIDERY:  BY 
HARRIET  JOOR 


DRAPERIES  for  the  dining  room 
are  attractive  if  both  fresh-looking 
and  dainty,  so  these  designs  were 
developed  in  delft  blue  on  cream- 
colored  fabrics.  The  window  curtains  as 
pictured  were  made  of  fine  soft  scrim, 
thirty-eight  inches  wide,  of  a  deep  cream 
color,  just  the  shade  of  the  heavy  linen 
used  for  tablecloth  and  doilies.  They  were 
hemmed  by  hand  on  four  sides ; — a  4-inch 
hem  at  the  bottom  and  ^-inch  hem  at  top 
and  sides ;  and  the  design  was  set  1  inch 
within  the  hem  on  all  sides. 

The  four  corner  clusters  are  the  first  to 
be  painted  in,  when  stenciling, — then  the 
border,  extending  on  each  side  from  the 
corners.  Each  time  the  stencil  is  laid  in 
place,  the  exact  distance  from  the  edge  of 
the  curtain  must  be  measured,  so  that  the 
border  will  keep  even.  The  design,  begin¬ 
ning  at  each  end,  draws  toward  a  meeting 
place  near  the  middle  of  each  side,  and  if 
the  pattern  at  the  last  does  not  exactly  fit 


CURTAIN  OF  CREAM-COLORED  SCRIM, 
WITH  STENCIL  DESIGN  IN  DELFT  BLUE. 

suspended  from  the  rod,  give  a 
charming  finish. 

The  sideboard  scarf,  as  pic¬ 
tured,  was  planned  to  fit  into  the 
space  left  on  top  a  built-in  side¬ 
board,  with  shelves  extending  up¬ 
ward  at  each  end.  It  can  be  made 
longer  and  narrower  according  to 
requirement.  The  narrower  border 
was  used  at  the  sides  and  the  broad¬ 
er  across  each  end,  the  whole  design 
set  within  a  deep  hem. 

On  this  cover  not  only  the  centers 
of  the  flowers  are  worked  with  the 


TABLECLOTH,  SHOWING  SET  OF  DOILIES  DECO¬ 
RATED  WITH  STENCIL  DESIGNS  I  THE  MATERIAL 
IS  HAND-WOVEN  LINEN,  DESIGNS  IN  DELFT  BLUE. 

the  space  left  vacant,  bits  of  blotting  paper, 
laid  where  the  lap  comes,  will  keep  the 
joining  neat. 

The  wider  of  the  two  border  strips  (3 
inches  wide)  is  used  across  the  bottom  and 
the  top  of  these  curtains ;  while  the  nar¬ 
rower  border  (2%  inches  wide)  is  used  up 
the  sides.  The  same  corner  cluster,  how¬ 
ever,  is  used  whatever  the  width  of  the 
running  border  that  extends  from  it.  The 
white  bone  rings,  by  which  the  curtains  are 


SIDEBOARD  SCARF  TO  MATCH  TABLECLOTH,  SHOW¬ 
ING  USE  OF  BOTH  WIDE  AND  NARROW  BORDERS. 
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floss,  but  the  leaf  and  blossom  shapes. 

The  outer  side  of  the  stems  are  out¬ 
lined  by  a  broken,  running  stitch  of 
the  silk. 

The  tablecloth  was  made  of  heavy 
hand-woven  linen,  two  yards  wide,  of 
a  mellow  cream  color.  Strips  n 
inches  wide  were  cut  off  from  one  end 
and  from  one  side, — so  the  cloth  would  re¬ 
main  square  and  from  these  strips  the  oval 
doilies  were  made.  A  4-inch  hem  was  then 
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STENCIL  DESIGN  FOR  DOILY. 


put  all  around  the  cloth,  and  the  border 
stenciled  one-half  inch  within  this  hem. 

As  with  the  curtains,  the  corner  groups 
were  the  first  to  be  put  in ; — the  border  ex¬ 
tending  away  on  each  side  from  these  cor¬ 
ner  clusters.  Only  the  narrower  of  the 
two  borders  is  used  on  this  table  cover. 
The  centers  of  the  blossoms  are  worked  in 
delft-blue  silk  floss  in  satin  stitch. 

The  doilies  are  oval  in  form,  designed 
to  hold  both  plate  and  cup,  and  measure 
(without  the  lace  at  edge)  9  by  13  inches. 
The  centers  of  these  blossoms  also  are 
worked  in  the  silk.  The  edges  are  finished 
by  being  turned  under  flatly,  with  a  narrow 


STENCIL  DESIGN  FOR  SIDE  BORDER  OF 
CURTAIN  AND  FOR  SIDEBOARD  SCARF. 

linen  tape  laid  smoothly  over  the  raw  edge. 
Then  linen  lace  1  inch  wide  is  whipped  on. 
Artists’  oil  paint,  mixed  with  benzine,  was 
the  medium  used,  as  all  of  these 
draperies  must  be  laundered.  They 
should  always  be  washed  in  the 
warm  suds  of  some  pure  soap. 

The  value  of  these  stencil  designs 
is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  the 
decoration  of  any  fabric  by  stencil¬ 
ing  is  done  so  easily  and  quickly 
that  it  tempts  the  worker  to  use  her 
fancy  with  the  utmost  freedom  in 
obtaining  decorative  effects.  Then 
again,  there  is  a  certain  simplicity 
about  the  incorporation  of  the  de¬ 
sign  with  the  background  that 
makes  stenciling  specially  attractive 
to  those  who  like  unpremeditated 
effects.  It  is  an  art  which  offers  de¬ 
lightful  possibilities  which  our  de¬ 
signers  have  only  begun  to  develop. 


CORNER  OF  CURTAIN  DESIGN. 


STENCIL  BORDER  DESIGN  FOR  TOP  AND  BOTTOM  OF  SCRIM  CURTAIN. 
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CRAFTSMAN  DESIGNS  FOR 
HOME  CABINETMAKERS 

ALL  three  of  the  pieces  illustrated 
here  are  comparatively  simple  as  to 
construction  and  are  suitable  either 
for  use  in  a  bungalow,  camp  or 
summer  cottage,  or  for  a  place  among  the 
more  carefully  finished  furnishings  of  the 
permanent  home.  It  all  depends  upon  the 


CRAFTSMAN  WINDOW  SEAT. 

kind  of  wood  selected  and  the  care  used  in 
the  finishing.  Done  in  fumed  white  oak  and 
finished  in  the  way  we  have  so 
often  described,  any  one  of  these 
pieces  should  have  very  much  the 
appearance  of  Craftsman  furni¬ 
ture.  But  if  meant  for  a  camp 
or  summer  cottage,  almost  any 
kind  of  wood  hard  enough  for 
cabinetmaking  could  be  used, 
and  the  efifect  would  probably  be 
better  if  the  pieces  were  made  of 
the  same  sort  of  wood  used  for 
the  interior  woodwork  of  the 
house,  so  that  they  will  fit  into 
place  as  perfectly  as  built-in  fur¬ 
nishings,  or  any  of  the  structural 
features  that  naturally  belong  to 
the  building. 

The  window  seat  is  simply  a 
bench  that  may  be  used  under  a 
window,  in  a  hall,  by  the  fireside, 
or  in  any  place  in  the  living  room, 
dining  room  or  bedrooms  where 
a  bench  is  needed  to  fill  a  certain 
space  in  the  wall.  Of  course,  the 
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space  in  which  such  a  bench  would  stand 
would  rule  its  length.  As  shown  here,  it  is 
only  2  feet  6  inches  long,  or  the  size  that 
would  go  under  an  ordinary  window.  The 
seat  is  18  inches  deep  and  17  inches  high, 
and  the  arms  measure  27  inches  in  height 
from  the  floor.  The  posts  at  the  corners 
are  1^5  inches  square.  The  ends  of  the 
seat  are  made  by  mortising  the  two  posts  to¬ 
gether,  with  a  rail  at  the  top  and  bottom. 

A  stretcher,  made  of  a  ^4-inch 
board  6  inches  wide,  is  mor¬ 
tised  to  the  two  lower  rails. 
The  frame  which  supports  the 
seat  is  fastened  to  the  posts 
with  dowel  pins,  which  are  so 
placed  that  the  pins  on  the 
end  rail  slip  between  those  of 
the  side  rail.  This  seat  frame 
is  covered  with  canvas,  which 
is  stretched  tightly  over  it, 
wrapped  around  and  nailed 
underneath.  Packing  or  floss 
is  laid  on  top  of  this  in  suf¬ 
ficient  thickness  to  make  a 
comfortable  cushion,  over 
which  the  leather  is  stretched 
and  tacked  to  the  under  side 
of  the  rail  with  carpet  tacks. 
The  leather  is  wet  before  it  is 
stretched  over  the  frame,  and 
as  it  dries  it  shrinks  into  place  so  that  it  is 
tight.  If  ornamental  nails  are  desired,  they 
can  be  put  around  the  seat  frame  after 
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the  leather  is  in  place. 

The  sideboard,  or  serv¬ 
ing  table, — to  use  the  more 
technical  name  for  a  piece 
like  this, — is  small  enough 
to  fit  in  a  dining  room  of 
very  limited  size.  It  is  5 
feet  wide  and  22  inches 
deep.  The  height  of  the 
sideboard  to  the  top  is  37 
inches,  and  the  plate  rail  is 
8  inches  high.  The  posts 
are  2  inches  square.  The 
frame  is  made  with  the 
regular  mortise-and-tenon 
construction,  carefully  dow¬ 
eled  together.  A  large  linen 
drawer  occupies  all  the 
space  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
framework  upon  which  this 
rests  is  the  same  as  we  have 
described  so  often  in  con¬ 
nection  with  similar  pieces. 

The  bottom  is  notched  so 
that  it  fits  around  each  post,  and  rails  just 
below  at  the  back  and  front  afford  a  sup¬ 
port  for  the  weight  of  the  heavy  drawer. 
Just  above  the  drawer  the  lower  shelf  of 
the  sideboard  is  fitted  to  the  posts  in  the 
same  way  as  the  bottom.  The  top,  which 
has  a  fairly  wide  projection  at  the  front  and 
sides,  is  made  of  carefully  selected  boards 
joined  together  and  fastened  to  the  post  by 
means  of  iron  clamps  or  couplings,  such  as 
are  generally  used  on  table  tops.  The  back 
posts  are  about  10  inches  longer  than  those 
in  front,  and  form  a  support  for  the  plate 
rail. 


The  cabinet  bookcase  is  one  of  those  gen¬ 
erally  useful  pieces  of  furniture  which 
would  be  handy  almost  anywhere,  as  it 
would  serve  equally  well  in  any  kind  of 
room  where  it  is  necessary  to  stow  things 
away  on  shelves  and  in  a  cupboard.  In  a 
living  room  it  would  naturally  be  a  book¬ 
case,  with  a  cupboard  for  papers,  maga¬ 
zines,  music  and  the  like.  In  a  dining  room 
it  would  serve  as  a  dish  cupboard.  In  a 
bedroom — especially  one  deficient  in  closet 
room, — a  piece  of  furniture  like  this  would 
be  wonderfully  useful,  as  the  shelves  could 
easily  be  curtained,  and  it  would 
also  be  found  uncommonly  handy 
in  a  kitchen,  as  it  would  make  a 
very  good  cupboard  for  sauce¬ 
pans,  cooking  dishes  and  the  like. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  made 
and  finished  according  to  the  use 
to  which  it  is  to  be  put.  As 
shown  here,  it  is  meant  to  serve 
as  a  bookcase  in  a  library  or  liv¬ 
ing  room,  and  the  best  wood  for 
such  a  piece  is  white  oak,  which 
has  almost  unlimited  durability. 
A  shelved  cabinet  like  this,  how¬ 
ever,  is  one  of  those  pieces  which 
would  naturally  be  made  of  the 
same  wood  that  is  used  for  the 
woodwork  of  the  room,  so  that 
once  in  place  it  would  give  the 
impression  of  having  been  built 
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shelves  inside  the  cabinet  also  ad¬ 
justable,  and  the  convenience  of  it 
is  quite  worth  the  extra  trouble. 
The  door  of  the  cabinet  is  made 
of  three  V-jointed  boards,  so  that 
it  corresponds  with  the  back.  This 
door  is  attached  to  a  J^-inch  jamb 
fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  cabinet 
opening.  The  boards  that  form 
the  back  are  fastened  at  the  top 
and  bottom  by  screws,  and  as  is 
the  case  with  all  large  pieces,  the 
screw  holes  should  be  slots  large 
enough  to  allow  sufficient  play  for 
the  expansion  and  shrinkage  of 
the  wood.  We  have  several  times 
described  these  slots  and  given  the 
reason  for  using  them  in  places 
where  the  wood  would  inevitably 
split  or  bulge  if  it  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  a  little  freedom  under  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
knowledge  of  the  ways  of  wood 
and  the  degree  of  indulgence  that 
should  be  shown  it  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  each  piece,  should  be 
accounted  an  indispensable  part 
of  good  cabinet-making. 


COMBINATION  CABI¬ 
NET  AND  BOOKCASE. 

into  the  room  itself.  Like  the  ' 
window  seat,  the  size  of  this 
cabinet  would  be  ruled  by  the 
place  it  is  to  occupy,  care  being 
taken  to  preserve  the  right  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  piece.  As  shown 
here,  it  is  4  feet  2  inches  high  to 
the  top  shelf,  and  the  back  extends 
4  inches  above  that.  The  width 
is  3  feet  4  inches,  and  the  depth  12 
inches.  The  ends  are  solid,  and 
the  tenons  of  the  bottom  shelf 
project  a  little  through  the  mor¬ 
tises.  The  top  is  fastened  to  the 
ends  with  the  same  kind  of  fast¬ 
eners  used  on  the  sideboard  top. 
The  partition,  which  separates 
the  cabinet  from  the  shelves,  is 
made  of  boards  as  thick  as  those 
used  for  the  ends,  and  in  the  sides 
of  this  partition,  as  well  as  in  the 
ends  of  the  cabinet,  holes  are  bored 
from  top  to  bottom  so  that  the 
shelves  are  adjustable,  resting  as 
they  do  upon  the  small  metal  shelf 
supporters  which  fit  into  the  holes. 
This  arrangement  makes  the 
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OVERCOMING  DIFFICULTIES 
IN  HAMMERING  COPPER:  BY 
JAMES  O’NEILL  BARNWELL 

EGINNERS  in  hammered  metal 
work,  studying  without  personal  in¬ 
struction,  are  often  hampered  and 
discouraged  through  not  knowing  a 
few  basic  principles  which  govern  the  han¬ 
dling  of  sheet  metals.  For  these  home  work¬ 
ers  this  short  paper  is  written  wholly  on 
technique;  the  art  side  of  this  fascinating 
subject  being  left  to  others.  It  will  be  fur- 


becomes  an  easy  matter  to  straighten  it  out 
with  a  rawhide  or  other  mallet,  but  this 
leaves  it  relatively  soft,  a  condition,  as 
previously  stated,  not  desirable.  In  any 
case,  it  is  possible  to  do  some  flattening  with 
the  mallet,  but  when  this  has  all  been  done 
the  piece  either  remains  buckled,  or  else,  in 
or  near  the  center,  has  a  bulge,  which  ob¬ 
stinately  refuses  to  lie  down.  In  other 
words,  the  sheet  “flops,”  as  Smith  says  in 
his  work  on  the  pressworking  of  metals. 

In  case  of  buckling  or  twisting  or  wrin¬ 
kling  at  the  edges,  there  is  obviously  too 


ther  assumed  that  interested  readers  are 
familiar  with  the  elements  of  the  subject 
and  that  therefore  no  time  need  be  spent  in 
explaining  or  describing,  respectively,  terms 
or  tools.  The  metal  considered  will  be  cop¬ 
per. 

In  the  larger  pieces  of  sheet  work  the  be¬ 
ginner  is  confronted  by  two  difficulties,  both 
of  which  arise  from  the  initial  “peining” 
done  to  give  the  characteristic  hammered 
surface  to  the  metal.  This  hammering  with 
the  ball  or  pein  of  the  tool,  like  all  cold 
working  of  copper,  makes  it  quite  hard,  and 
in  most  cases  it  is  desirable  to  have  it  as 
hard  as  possible  in  the  finished  state.  In 
addition  to  becoming  hard,  the  sheet 
wrinkles  or  curls  up  with  varying  degrees 
of  perversity.  By  reheating  the  sheet,  it 


DIAGRAM  OF  INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR  HAMMERING  COPPER. 

much  metal  there.  The  remedy  is  to  pein  or 
hammer  the  central  portion  until  it  has  been 
stretched  enough  to  relieve  the  compression 
of  the  molecules  at  the  rim.  When  this  has 
been  done  the  piece  will  lie  fairly  flat.  There 
might  be  one  or  more  spots  or  “ruffles”  which 
refuse  to  disappear.  This  shows  that  the 
metal  at  those  particular  points  has  been 
stretched  beyond  the  degree  to  which  the 
rim  in  general  has  been  stretched.  To  cure 
this  defect  other  means  must  be  resorted 
to;  a  consideration  of  these  will  be  post¬ 
poned  until  later. 

In  case  of  a  bulge,  or  “high  spot,”  as  cir¬ 
cular-saw  men  call  it,  there  is  obviously 
more  metal  in  the  center  than  can  be  accom- 
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modated  by  the  outer  edge.  The  remedy  is 
the  reverse  of  that  in  the  previous  case,  and 
consists  in  hammering  the  outer  ring  of  the 
sheet,  beginning  at  the  edge  of  the  high 
spot  and  working  outward  to  the  rim.  The 
term  center  and  rim  are  used  relatively,  as 
a  high  spot  may  develop  at  any  place  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  rim;  near  one  end  of  an  oblong 
piece ;  in  one  corner,  or  elsewhere.  In 
remedying  either  a  high  spot  or  a  “ruffle,” 
don’t  go  too  fast;  the  other  disease  will 
sometimes  appear  with  surprising  sudden¬ 
ness. 

Coming  to  the  consideration  of  bowl 
work,  the  raising  up  of  hollow  ware  from  a 
circular  disc,  there  is  no  operation  known  to 
the  writer  in  which  a  misapprehension  of 
fundamental  principles  is  more  fatal  to  rapid 
progress.  The  general  proposition  is  to 
hold  the  disc  on  a  suitable  anvil  and  strike 
it  with  a  “raising  hammer”  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  will  most  speedily  cause  it  to  assume 
the  desired  shape.  At  the  same  time  the 
sheet  should  be  scored  or  dented  as  little  as 
possible,  the  rough  surface  so  admired  on 
the  finished  work  being  the  result  of  a 
highly  refined  form  of  studied  carelessness 
and  in  no  true  sense  an  incident  of  manu¬ 
facture. 

Beginners  usually  conclude  that  the  quick¬ 
est  way  to  shape  the  piece  is  to  hammer 
thoroughly  that  small  spot  resting  solidly  on 
the  anvil.  They  strike  it  a  solid  blow  with 
the  more  or  less  narrow  face  of  the  hammer, 
make  it  thinner  at  this  spot,  score  it  deeply, 
and  cause  it  to  grow  old  before  its  time. 
The  theories  entertained  by  such  an  experi¬ 
mentalist  are  not  clear  to  an  outside  ob¬ 
server.  but  a  still  more  vicious  method  prac¬ 
ticed  by  some  can  be  traced  to  mistaken 
notions  in  the  mind  of  the  worker,  who 
thinks  that  the  metal  is  to  be  pulled  into 
shape.  To  this  end  he  hits  the  disc  beyond 
its  point  of  support  on  the  anvil,  as  it  should 
be  hit,  but  with  a  pushing  blow  from  the 
hammer,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
handling  a  cue,  as  approved  by  expert  bil- 
liardists.  The  hammer  is  held  so  that  the 
sharp  edge  cuts  into  the  sheet,  on  the  fly, 
as  it  were,  and  our  workman  evidently  hopes 
that  the  hammer  will  stick  in  this  cut  until 
its  energy  has  been  lost  in  doing  useful  work 
on  the  sheet.  The  worst  feature  of  this 
method  is  that  it  does  slowly  produce  the 
desired  result,  due  to  the  fact,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  that  the  metal  is  struck  beyond 
the  point  of  support,  though  the  full  force 


of  the  blow  is  not  communicated  in  the 
proper  direction.  In  the  absence  of  a  cor¬ 
rective  suggestion,  such  a  misguided  stu¬ 
dent  may  continue  in  this  practice  for  some 
time  and  reduce  it  to  a  really  “hideous”  per¬ 
fection. 

A  better  method  consists  in  holding  the 
piece  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  de¬ 
grees  on  the  face  of  a  suitable  anvil  or 
“head,”  and  then  to  strike  downward  with 
the  hammer  beyond  the  point  of  contact. 
The  distance  beyond  will  vary  a  good  deal, 
depending  on  various  factors,  such  as  the 
thickness  of  the  metal  being  worked,  the 
weight  of  the  hammer,  the  stage  of  com¬ 
pletion,  and  also  on  the  skill  of  the  operator. 
On  thin  metal  (22  gauge)  from  one-eighth 
to  one-quarter  of  an  inch  is  enough,  while 
for  heavy  sheets  in  the  early  stages  a  half¬ 
inch  is  a  good,  fast,  result-getting  distance, 
if  a  fairly  heavy  blow  is  struck.  In  this 
kind  of  striking  the  hammer  does  not  ring 
when  it  lands  on  the  sheet,  but  strikes  with 
a  thud  as  if  on  lead.  There  will  be  very 
little  scoring  done  also,  and,  since  the  outer 
upper  skin  of  the  sheet  is  continually  un¬ 
dergoing  a  stretching  effect,  the  marks 
which  appear  become  gradually  fainter. 
There  is  an  ideal  distance  for  the  craftsman 
to  keep  between  himself  and  his  work.  The 
hammer  should  land  on  unsupported  metal ; 
should  bend  the  metal  until  it  pushes  it  down¬ 
ward  to  the  support,  and  have  sufficient 
power  left  to  exert  some  squeezing  force  on 
the  metal  as  the  latter  is  pinched  between 
the  face  of  the  hammer  and  the  surface  of 
the  anvil.  The  value  of  this  mild  squeezing 
of  the  metal  is  that  the  latter  hardens  when 
subjected  to  such  treatment,  and  this  hard¬ 
ening  prevents  deformation  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  work  while  the  softer  portion 
toward  the  rim  is  being  hammered  into 
form.  If  too  much  force  is  applied  at  this 
point  in  the  operation  the  squeezing  will 
seriously  dent  the  sheet  of  metal.  In  this 
event  the  remedy  is  evidently  either  to 
strike  a  lighter  blow,  or  to  hit  the  metal  fur¬ 
ther  from  its  point  of  original  support.  If 
the  work  is  crowded  too  fast,  however, 
wrinkles  appear  in  the  sheet  beyond  the 
hammered  portion,  and  if  allowed  to  deepen 
and  double  into  a  positive  kink,  these  wrin¬ 
kles  are  likely  to  cause  a  crack  in  the  sheet 
at  this  point.  When  such  kinking  seems 
imminent,  it  is  well  to  anneal  the  piece  and 
take  a  series  of  light  blows  all  over  it  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  wrinkles,  to  which 
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end  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  strike  solidly  on 
the  point  of  contact  but  not  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  will  seriously  dent  the  work. 

Sometimes  a  deep  wrinkle  appears,  and 
one  finds  that  hammering  in  this  manner 
alone  does  not  help,  but  serves  only  to  ag¬ 
gravate  the  difficulty.  In  this  dilemma  re¬ 
member  that  the  whole  rim  is  likely  to  be  in 
a  state  of  compression.  Annealing  the 
piece  removes  the  strains,  and  in  this  soft¬ 
ened  condition  the  piece  should  be  ham¬ 
mered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  kink  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  tension  at  the  rim  instead  of  compres¬ 
sion.  Such  tension  can  be  produced  by 
hammering  on  the  inside  of  the  piece.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  sacrifice  a  little  of  the 
height  already  gained.  Hammer  the  work 
so  that  you  feel  sure  the  rim  is  exerting  a 
pulling  or  stretching  effect  on  the  danger¬ 
ous  wrinkle  instead  of  a  push.  Then  by  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  base  of  the  wrinkle  and 
hammering  on  the  work  lightly  but  solidly, 
giving  a  number  of  blows  from  the  base  of 
the  wrinkle  outward  to  the  rim,  the  wrinkle 
will  disappear. 

In  Figure  i,  which  represents  a  flat  tray 
on  the  anvil  in  suitable  position  to  be  struck, 
it  is  evident  that  when  struck  on  the  point 
indicated  by  the  arrow,  A,  it  will  bend  for¬ 
ward  until  it  conforms  to  the  surface  of  the 
anvil  at  this  point.  Unless  it  cracks,  it  is 
obvious  that  such  bending  can  take  place 
only  because  of  internal  change  in  the 
sheet.  It  is  then  revolved  a  fraction  and 
struck  again,  when  it  again  bends  forward. 
This  is  continued  indefinitely,  or  until  the 
tray  has  reached  the  desired  shape.  The 
cumulative  changes  produced  by  thousands 
of  these  small  blows  is  sufficient  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  to  cause  any  amount  of  final  change 
of  position  of  the  molecules,  provided  the 
metal  does  not  crystallize  and  disintegrate. 
This  can  be  avoided  by  careful  and  repeated 
annealing. 

After  a  definite  stage  is  reached  in  rais¬ 
ing,  the  work  proceeds  faster  until  certain 
additional  factors  become  prominent,  when 
the  progress  again  becomes  slower.  At  the 
most  rapid  stage  the  progress  made  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an  arch  effect 
in  the  piece  which  operates  in  conjunction 
with  the  blow  of  the  hammer  to  force  the 
metal  in  a  useful  direction.  Everybody 
knows  that  a  thin  eggshell  is  relatively  hard 
to  crush  inward  because  of  its  curved  sur¬ 
face.  This  principle  of  the  arch  is  also  com¬ 
monly  seen  in  architectural  stonework  over 
doors  and  windows.  It  is  evident  that  any 


segment  of  the  rim  of  our  circular  tray  (in 
Figure  i)  is  an  arch  and  that,  as  shown,  the 
hammer  will  fall  on  the  keystone  point  of 
such  an  arch.  Some  cif  the  energy  will  be 
consumed  by  the  anvil  as  fulcrum  and  point 
A  as  short  arm.  The  dotted  line  B  repre¬ 
sents  the  long  arm  of  the  lever,  and  the  hand 
holding  it  at  point  C  bears  testimony,  with 
considerable  nervous  intensity,  to  the  fact 
that  the  forces  are  in  a  healthful  condition. 
That  part  of  the  energy  which  is  consumed 
usefully  (i)  bends  the  sheet  forward,  and 
(2)  squeezes  the  molecules  to  a  new  posi¬ 
tion.  To  the  bending  effect  there  is  a  reaction 
not  at  this  stage  serious ;  this  reaction  is  the 
push  outward  of  the  metal  where  it  touches 
the  anvil,  the  internal  squeezing  is  all  use¬ 
ful,  because  here  the  counter  resistance  is 
offered  by  the  arch  of  forces  in  the  curved 
metal  itself,  and  since  the  easiest  path  of 
escape  for  the  molecules  is  forward,  this 
energy  is  all  used  up  internally  in  changing 
the  shape  along  the  desired  direction. 

When  we  reach  the  stage  pictured  in 
Figure  2  the  anvil  reaction  becomes  a  large 
factor;  if  one  hammers  a  line  around  the 
bowl  passing  through  point  A  for  any  con¬ 
siderable  time,  it  can  be  shown,  by  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  diameter  before  and  after,  that 
the  line  of  contact  just  below  A  is  greater  in 
diameter  after  than  before.  The  arch  and 
other  principles  are  all  still  in  operation,  but 
they  have  changed  in  relative  importance. 
One  reason  why  the  anvil  reaction  is  not  a 
still  more  serious  disadvantage  at  this  stage 
is  that  the  piece  has  been  previously 
hammered  all  over  the  zone  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  bowl  up  to  the  point  of  contact, 
and  is  therefore  hard  and  relatively  unyield¬ 
ing  when  compared  with  the  freshly  an¬ 
nealed  and  still  soft  upper  portion. 

We  can  use  a  hardened  zone  to  counteract 
another  evil  effect  which  assumes  prominence 
when  a  piece  has  been  raised  to  the  ap¬ 
proximately  cylindrical  form  shown  in 
Figure  2.  If  we  take  a  stick  capable  of 
flexion,  as  for  example  a  yardstick,  and  rest 
it  horizontally  by  its  ends  on  two  wide  sup¬ 
ports  like  two  eight-  or  ten-inch  planks 
(Figure  3)  and  then  press  down  in  the 
middle,  we  see  that  the  extreme  ends  raise 
themselves  above  the  plane  of  support,  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines. 

When  we  strike  a  hammer  blow  in  the 
middle  of  a  long  cylindrical  form  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  forces  is  such  that  the  “kick” 
tends  to  stretch  the  mouth  of  the  article,  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  that  pressing  in 
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the  middle  of  the  yardstick  causes  each  end 
to  push  upward.  In  fact,  if  the  mouth  is 
small  or  turned  in  as  in  Figure  2  it  is  often 
stretched  considerably,  which  means  that  it 
must  be  returned  to  its  original  size  and 
shape  by  additional  hammering.  To  avoid 
this  accidental  stretching,  harden,  by  ham¬ 
mering,  the  last  half-inch  or  so  of  the  open 
end  before  adopting  the  usual  method  of 
working  the  annealed  piece  from  bottom  to 
top.  This  is  a  corrective  used  only  when 
the  mouth  is  already  as  small  as  it  should 
be  or  as  small  as  the  middle  portion.  It  is 
better,  if  possible,  for  the  sake  of  speed,  to 
keep  the  top  relatively  large  until  the  lower 
zones  are  worked  to  their  proper  diameter. 
In  order  to  be  sure  that  these  lower  zones 
are  properly  related  to  the  whole  shape  so 
that  the  final  contour,  as  called  for  by  the 
design,  will  be  produced,  cut  a  template 
from  some  flexible  but  sufficiently  stiff  ma¬ 
terial  so  that  it  may  be  creased  or  bent  back 
on  itself  and  the  lower  half  used  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  the  work  already  done. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  making  a  bowl  from 
a  circular  disc  we  cause  an  enormous  and 
continual  shrinkage  of  the  outer  edge  of  the 
original  disc.  We  can  apply  this  rim- 
shrinking  process  to  eliminate  the  buckling 
of  a  sheet  caused  by  excess  metal  at  or  near 
the  edge.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  discus¬ 
sion,  it  was  explained  that  buckling  in  gen¬ 
eral  was  best  got  rid  of  by  stretching  the 
center.  In  case  one  wave,  or  what  was 
termed  a  “ruffle,”  still  remains,  however,  it 
is  possible  to  shrink  the  rim  on  an  anvil  at 
this  point  precisely  as  though  it  were  in¬ 
tended  to  raise  up  the  piece  into  a  bowl. 
Give  a  number  of  light  blows  over  it  until 
it  is  slightly  “tight”  around  the  rim,  then 
go  around  the  rim  with  a  rawhide  mallet, 
letting  the  work  rest  meanwhile  on  a  plane 
surface.  After  this  treatment  it  should  lie 
perfectly  flat.  Sometimes  it  is  impossible  to 
use  the  method  of  flattening  by  stretching 
the  middle.  If  the  rim  has  excess  metal, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  go  around  it  a  few 
times  with  a  rawhide  mallet,  holding  the 
cover  meanwhile  on  an  anvil  in  the  proper 
position  for  raising,  and  using  the  mallet  as 
a  raising  hammer  to  shrink  the  edge  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  take  the  form  of  a  very  shallow  bowl. 
Then  place  the  cover  on  a  flat  surface  and 
hammer  it  all  around  the  edge  lightly  with 
the  rawhide  mallet.  This  treatment  will 
cause  it  to  remain  perfectly  flat. 


A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  BUILDERS 
OF  CRAFTSMAN  HOMES 

URING  the  next  year  we  purpose  to 
issue  in  The  Craftsman  a  series 
of  articles  upon  the  practical  details  of 
building  Craftsman  houses,  giving  to  our 
readers  who  are  interested  in  house  build¬ 
ing  the  result  of  our  own  actual  experience 
with  the  various  forms  of  construction, 
which  may  help  to  solve  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  confront  the  home  builder.  Later 
on  this  series  of  articles  will  be  issued  in 
book  form  as  a  companion  volume  to 
“Craftsman  Homes.” 

We  have  gone  very  gradually  into  this 
matter  of  designing  and  building  houses, 
proceeding  only  as  we  gained  actual  expe¬ 
rience.  Our  object  was  to  revive  the  build¬ 
ing  art  of  an  earlier  day,  when  every  part  of 
a  house,  whether  concealed  or  revealed,  was 
built  as  solidly  and  thoroughly  as  if  the  en¬ 
tire  structure  depended  upon  it,  and  when 
the  structure  itself  was  made  decorative  as 
well  as  sturdy  and  durable,  so  that  each 
house  showed  frankly  the  characteristics 
that  belonged  to  it  instead  of  being  hidden 
behind  concealed  construction  and  covered 
with  conventional  ornamentation. 

In  order  to  put  our  theories  into  effect 
we  began  to  build  houses  ourselves,  and 
each  house  has  taught  us  some  new  lesson 
and  suggested  some  new  improvement  in 
the  methods  of  construction  or  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  design  to  comfort  and  convenience, 
as  well  as  to  the  expression  of  beauty  and 
individuality.  In  the  coming  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  we  purpose  to  take  up  one  by  one  the 
several  problems  of  construction,  beginning 
with  the  foundation  and  going  throughout 
the  entire  building.  This,  of  course,  means 
that  we  will  give  practical  talks  on  the  lay¬ 
ing  of  stone,  the  use  of  brick,  of  concrete 
and  of  the  various  forms  of  wood  construc¬ 
tion,  basing  each  article  upon  the  result  of 
actual  experience  in  solving  the  various 
problems  for  ourselves,  and  treating  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  way  that  is  directly  addressed  to 
the  layman,  not  the  professional  builder. 
The  choice  of  woods  for  exterior  as  well  as 
interior  use;  the  kinds  of  finish  that  will 
serve  to  bring  out  their  inherent  qualities 
of  beauty  and  durability;  the  treatment  of 
cement  and  plaster  to  get  the  right  effect  on 
the  walls,  will  all  be  included,  the  object 
being  to  make  a  book  that  will  be  generally 
helpful  to  any  one  who  is  interested  in 
house  building. 
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ALS  IK  KAN 

WHY  THE  CRAFTSMAN  STANDS  FOR 
THE  NEW  NATIONALISM:  A  FORECAST 
FOR  THE  COMING  YEAR 

GOOD  many  inquiries  have  come  to 
us  lately  regarding  the  political 
cast  of  some  of  the  recent  editorial 
articles  in  The  Craftsman.  We 
have  been  asked  “Why  an  art  magazine  like 
The  Craftsman  is  going  into  politics?” 
And  just  now,  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
year  for  the  magazine,  we  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  our  position  clear.  In  the 
first  place,  The  Craftsman  has  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  “going  into  politics”  if  that  term 
means  the  struggle  between  parties  and  the 
intricacies  of  the  usual  political  game.  But 
it  does  stand  for  the  new  nationalism  in  all 
its  phases,  and  in  doing  so  it  endeavors  to 
represent  the  viewpoint  of  the  average  citi¬ 
zen  and  business  man  toward  national  as 
well  as  individual  problems.  In  the  politi¬ 
cal  evolution  of  the  country  the  questions  of 
equal  opportunities  for  all;  of  the  right  of 
the  nation  to  demand  honesty  and  loyalty 
from  those  men  who  have  been  elected  by 
the  people  to  represent  their  interests  in 
Congress  and  the  several  State  Legislatures, 
and  of  the  right  to  control  the  powerful  and 
unscrupulous  corporations  that  threaten  to 
undermine  the  very  foundations  of  our  na¬ 
tional  life,  have  come  to  be  the  vital  issues 
of  the  day.  These  questions  stand  far  above 
the  realm  of  party  strife  for  selfish  ends; 
they  concern  the  welfare  of  every  citizen 
in  the  country,  and  therefore  we  assume  that 
every  reader  of  The  Craftsman  is  in¬ 
terested  in  their  discussion  from  all  points 
of  view. 

Our  national  zest  for  the  political  game  in 
the  past  has  blinded  us  to  the  heinousness  of 
any  misuse  of  public  powers,  or  of  faith¬ 
lessness  on  the  part  of  the  man  in  office  to 
the  trust  placed  in  him  by  the  people  who 
elected  him.  We  as  a  people  have  so  wor¬ 
shiped  success  and  the  show  of  success  that 
we  have  accepted  unthinkingly  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  political  machine,  considering 
that  practical  politics  lay  far  outside  the 
realm  of  the  average  citizen.  To  our  ever¬ 
lasting  disgrace  it  became  at  one  time  a  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  fact  that  an  honest  man, 
who  cared  about  keeping  his  reputation 
clean  and  his  ideals  high,  could  not  afford 
to  hold  office  or  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  business  of  government.  Thanks  to  the 
growth  of  public  conscience,  that  has 


changed  within  the  past  few  years,  and 
now  we  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  grafter 
who  uses  for  his  own  interest,  or  sells  to  the 
highest  bidder,  the  powers  delegated  to  him 
by  the  people  he  represents,  is  a  traitor  not 
only  to  his  country,  but  to  the  whole  of  so¬ 
ciety.  In  the  business  world  we  put  in 
prison  and  ostracize  forever  the  forger,  the 
embezzler  or  the  thief,  yet  such  offenses  are 
small  when  compared  to  the  man  who  be¬ 
trays  a  public  trust.  We  are  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  to  see  that  this  is  so,  and  the  day  will 
come,  and  that  soon,  when  the  man  holding 
political  office  who  dares  to  violate  the  con¬ 
fidence  placed  in  him  will  be  hounded  from 
public  life  and  deprived  forever  of  the 
chance  of  doing  further  harm. 

And  another  question  that  the  average 
citizen  is  facing  now  and  must  shortly  de¬ 
cide  is :  whether  legal  or  even  Constitutional 
technicalities  shall  be  allowed  to  thwart  the 
purpose  of  good  government.  Much  criti¬ 
cism  has  been  aroused  by  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
fearless  questioning  of  the  wisdom  of  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  and  if  we  are  to 
make  a  fetich  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  re¬ 
gard  it  as  infallible,  the  critics  are  quite 
justified.  But  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
plain  citizen,  it  would  seem  that  when  a 
rigidly  technical  application  of  certain  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Constitution  or  of  the  law 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  best  administration 
in  the  interests  of  all  the  people,  it  is  time 
for  the  application  of  some  ordinary  common 
sense.  We  hold  the  Constitution  as  almost 
sacred,  and  rightly  so,  because  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  truths  it  contains.  But  we  hold  the 
Bible  as  entirely  sacred,  and  yet  the  spirit 
of  the  present  age  has  completely  outgrown 
the  limitations  of  the  letter  and  is  striving 
with  all  the  new  light  it  has  gained  in  the 
progress  of  the  ages  to  rise  to  an  under¬ 
standing  and  interpretation  of  the  spirit,  ap¬ 
plying  its  teachings  for  the  good  of  humanity 
instead  of  using  them  to  bolster  up  the 
claims  of  some  petty  sect  or  one-sided  doc¬ 
trine. 

If  standing  for  such  principles  is  “going 
into  politics,”  then  The  Craftsman  has  al¬ 
ways  been  in  politics,  for  it  has  always  been 
interested  in  human  welfare  and  human 
progress  above  all  things,  and  prone  to  re¬ 
gard  the  entire  legislative  and  judicial  ma¬ 
chinery  as  existing  solely  for  the  service  of 
the  people,  and  representing  all  the  people 
rather  than  any  one  class  or  section. 

For  precisely  the  same  reasons  The 
Craftsman  is  also  a  farm  journal,  in  that 
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it  regards  agriculture  as  the  one  occupation 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people.  The  pinch  of  high  prices  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  or  so  has  brought  about  a 
revival  of  interest  in  agriculture,  and  for 
this  reason  the  increased  cost  of  living, 
which  bears  so  heavily  upon  all  of  us,  may 
yet  prove  to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise.  From 
the  very  first  The  Craftsman  has  held 
that  agriculture  is  not  only  the  normal  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind, 
but  that  some  knowledge  of  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  development  of  men  and 
women  who  shall  be  fitted  to  take  their 
place  as  good  citizens.  Not  only  should 
every  one  of  us  be  familiar  with  the  methods 
of  producing  the  commodities  that  our 
existence  depends  on,  but  every  one  of  us 
has  the  right  to  the  all-round  training  in 
self-reliance  and  the  power  of  initiative  that 
comes  from  grappling  at  first  hand  with  real 
conditions.  The  history  of  all  civilization 
shows  us  the  ultimate  fate  of  nations  which 
have  grown  away  from  the  soil,  allowing 
their  food  to  be  produced  by  the  labor  of 
serfs  and  slaves  while  the  great  body  of  citi¬ 
zens  gave  themselves  over  to  exploitation 
and  its  resultant  luxuries.  We  are  travel¬ 
ing  pretty  fast  along  this  downward  road, 
but  we  seem  to  have  called  a  halt  in  time, 
and  now  the  tide  is  turning, — slowly  but  un¬ 
mistakably, — back  to  the  land  and  the  nor¬ 
mal  way  of  living. 

We  have  dealt  with  agriculture  in  a  more 
or  less  theoretical  way  for  several  years, 
for  the  purpose  of  arousing  interest  in  the 
subject  as  a  whole,  but  always  coming  closer 
to  practical  examples,  especially  during  the 
past  year.  During  the  coming  year  we  pur¬ 
pose  to  make  our  farming  articles  even 
more  practical,  giving  to  our  readers  the 
results  of  actual  experiments  in  coping  with 
conditions  that  nearly  every  farmer  must 
meet  and  conquer  if  he  is  to  succeed. 
Craftsman  Farms,  situated  as  it  is  upon  the 
partially  barren  soil  of  the  New  Jersey  hills, 
and  therefore  exposed  to  the  worst  effects 
of  drought  and  other  adverse  conditions, 
furnishes  us  with  a  perpetual  object  lesson 
in  the  overcoming  of  the  ordinary  difficul¬ 
ties  that  beset  the  agriculturist.  We  pur¬ 
pose  to  have  a  series  of  articles  giving  to 
our  readers  the  benefit  of  our  own  actual  ex¬ 
perience  in  every  phase  of  farming,  and  in 
addition  to  these  we  will  have  a  series  of 
articles  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Fullerton,  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  Demonstration  Farms  estab¬ 


lished  by  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  giving 
detailed  and  practical  directions  regarding 
the  management  of  the  soil  and  crops,  the 
rotation  of  crops,  the  kind  of  plants  that 
will  grow  under  specified  conditions,  and 
the  best  methods  of  market  gardening. 

We  shall  be  able  also  during  the  coming 
year  to  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  wide 
practical  experience  in  the  building  art. 
The  Craftsman  house  has  come  to  be  an  ac¬ 
cepted  style,  and  every  one  that  we  build 
teaches  us  new  lessons  in  design  and  con¬ 
struction,  and  shows  us  endless  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  expressing  in  each  house  the  in¬ 
dividuality  of  the  people  who  are  to  live  in 
it,  as  well  as  the  natural  qualities  inherent 
in  the  building  materials  that  are  used  and 
the  requirements  of  the  site,  the  landscape 
and  the  climate  which  make  up  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  house.  Also,  the  series  of 
articles  by  Barry  Parker,  the  famous  Eng¬ 
lish  architect,  will  be  continued  throughout 
the  coming  year  and  will  then  be  put  in  book 
form.  We  have  ample  proof  that  these 
articles,  showing  the  English  point  of  view 
regarding  the  building  art,  have  been  found 
full  of  helpful  suggestions  by  those  of  our 
readers  who  are  interested  in-  architecture. 
Naturally,  the  allied  subjects  of  town  plan¬ 
ning,  landscape  gardening  and  civic  im¬ 
provement  of  all  kinds  are  of  equal  interest 
to  such  readers,  and  we  purpose  during  the 
coming  year  to  devote  more  space  to  them 
than  ever. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  The  Crafts¬ 
man  will  be  as  much  and  more  of  an  art 
magazine  in  the  future  than  it  ever  has  been. 
American  art,  as  distinguished  from  the  art 
of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  is  grow¬ 
ing  as  swiftly  as  everything  grows  when 
once  it  has  taken  root  in  our  national  life. 
The  Craftsman  has  always  stood  for  the 
new,  vigorous,  sincere  expression  in  art,  and 
that  is  gaining  such  strength  that  the  field 
of  art  which  this  magazine  has  made  pecu¬ 
liarly  its  own  is  widening  with  every  year 
that  passes. 

Handicrafts,  of  course,  form  one  of  the 
foundation  stones  upon  which  this  magazine 
was  established.  We  believe,  and  have  al¬ 
ways  believed  most  heartily,  that  every  boy 
and  girl  should  learn  to  work  with  the  hands 
in  making  useful  things.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  play  work  or  in  making  unnecessary 
things  because  they  may  have  an  educational 
effect,  but  we  do  believe  in  training  young 
people  to  do  things  that  are  useful,  and 
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through  the  doing  to  build  in  themselves  the 
qualities  which  will  make  them  the  kind  of 
citizens  we  want.  The  other  features  of  the 
magazine  will  be  along  the  lines  already 
known  to  our  readers.  The  series  of  de¬ 
lightful  articles  by  Mr.  Walter  Dyer  will 
be  continued,  and  there  will  be  many  special 
articles,  to  say  nothing  of  the  most  vigor¬ 
ous  short  stories  printed  in  any  magazine 
today. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  forecast  we 
offer  to  our  readers ;  only  a  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  things  we  have  been  doing  since 
the  beginning.  As  our  readers  are  our 
friends,  and  take  The  Craftsman  because 
they  are  interested  in  what  we  have  to  say 
to  them,  we  do  not  need  the  gift  of  second 
sight  to  prophesy  that  we  will  be  better 
friends  than  ever  at  the  close  of  the  year 
opened  by  this  issue  of  the  magazine. 

NOTES 

A  CONGRESSMAN’S  OBJECTIONS  TO 
THE  IDEA  OF  A  THIRD  PARTY 

Editor’s  Note. — The  following  is  one  among  the 
many  letters  that  have  come  to  us  from  Gover¬ 
nors,  Senators  and  Congressmen  throughout  the 
country  in  regard  to  our  article  in  the  August 
Craftsman  on  “The  New  Political  Party.”  Al¬ 
though  this  letter  of  Mr.  Richardson’s  takes  issue 
with  our  article  we  are  glad  to  present  it  in  The 
Craftsman.  We  are  seeking  for  the  truth  where- 
ever  it  may  be  found,  and  are  not  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  either  the  Democratic  or  the  Republi¬ 
can  party  as  such.  We  are  trying  to  get  at  some¬ 
thing  much  more  fundamental  than  party  politics, 
and  we  realize  that  there  is  always  another  side 
to  every  question.  Among  the  letters  opposed  to 
our  argument  we  feel  that  Mr.  Richardson’s  is 
the  most  significant. 

Mr.  Gustav  Stickley, 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  read  the  article  in  the 
August  issue  of  The  Craftsman  entitled: 
“A  New  Political  Party  Founded  on  Con¬ 
servation  and  the  Square  Deal.” 

I  do  not  agree  with  you  in  the  premises, 
upon  which  you  base  the  desire  and  demand 
of  the  people  for  a  new  political  organiza¬ 
tion. 

There  are  but  two  political  parties  con¬ 
tending  for  supremacy  and  the  control  of 
our  Government :  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  organizations.  A  new  party 
must  necessarily  draw  chiefly  its  supporters 
from  the  dissatisfied  members  of  these  two 
great  national  organizations.  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  is  more  united,  harmonious  and 
militant  today  than  since  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  on  the  great  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  that  brought  it  into  existence — the 
broad,  great  and  wise  Governmental  policy 


of  “equal  justice  to  all  and  special  privileges 
to  none.” 

This  is  truly  the  epitome  of  what  you  de¬ 
nominate  “A  Square  Deal.” 

The  Republican  party  is  torn  asunder  by 
strife,  bickerings,  criminations  and  recrimi¬ 
nations.  This  condition  has  been  brought 
about  by  an  undeniable  and  defiant  refusal 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  to 
fulfill  their  solemn  promises  to  give  the 
masses  of  the  people  “a  square  deal”  in  the 
relief  from  the  unjust  burden  of  taxation 
that  for  years  has  been  imposed  on  the  peo¬ 
ple  for  the  sole  benefit  of  special  and  privi¬ 
leged  interests,  under  the  guise  of  a  tariff 
law,  to  protect  the  American  laborer  in  the 
difference  between  cost  of  production  at 
home  and  abroad. 

“Conservation,”  which  is  to  be  practically 
the  sole  issue  of  your  new  party,  has  not  to 
date  been  dignified  as  an  issue,  and  never 
will  attain  that  dignity  to  any  important  de¬ 
gree  in  this  or  any  other  campaign. 

The  true  reason  for  that  is  that  practically 
all  Democrats  and  a  large  majority  of  Re¬ 
publicans  are  opposed  to  and  are  unwilling 
for  the  national  and  valuable  resources  of 
our  country  to  be  absorbed  by  designing 
corporations  or  individuals,  to  the  loss  and 
injury  of  the  public.  That  is  what  I  un¬ 
derstand  conservation  to  mean,  as  brought 
recently  to  the  front  by  the  insistent  com¬ 
plaints  developed  in  the  Ballinger-Pinchot 
controversy. 

I  am  not  indifferent  as  to  a  wholesome 
conservation,  together  with  active  develop¬ 
ment  and  utilization  of  our  reserved  re¬ 
sources  of  wealth,  our  inland  waterways 
and  water  powers ;  but  all  such  questions  or 
those  kindred  thereto  can  never  make  an 
issue  for  a  new  successful  political  party. 

The  living,  vital  issue  now  absorbing  at¬ 
tention  in  the  present  campaign  between  the 
two  great  political  parties  would  be  as 
Halley’s  Comet  to  the  obscurest  and  un¬ 
known  star  in  the  firmament  as  compared 
with  the  popular  acceptation  of  conserva¬ 
tion. 

Any  practical,  everyday  observant  citizen 
will  listen  eagerly  now  to  a  proposition  to 
reduce  the  price  of  flour,  bacon  and  similar 
domestic  articles  in  use  in  every  family 
rather  than  be  told  about  how  indispensable 
it  is  to  his  happiness  to  reserve  and  con¬ 
serve  what  this  country  has  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  generations  of  people  yet  un¬ 
born. 

Permit  me  to  say,  most  courteously,  that 
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another  mistake  you  make  in  your  sugges¬ 
tions,  as  to  the  formation  of  a  new  political 
party,  is  in  entirely  misinterpreting  the 
motives,  action,  and  results  of  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  insurgent-Republicans  and  Demo¬ 
crats  that  overthrew  the  Republican  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  last  Congress. 

“Insurgency”  had  its  birth  in  the  abject 
submission  of  the  leaders  of  the  Republican 
party  to  the  dictation  of  special  interests 
and  an  utter  disregard  of  their  vows  to  give 
relief  to  the  people.  Many  Republicans  re¬ 
volted,  and  as  Insurgents — “progressives” 
you  call  them — stood  for  and  asserted 
Democratic  conventions,  principles  and 
policies.  These  “Insurgents”  are  strictly 
in  line  with  the  living  vital  issues  made  by 
the  Democratic  party  in  this  National  Cam¬ 
paign.  If  they  are  faithful  to  their  protes¬ 
tations,  a  Democratic  victory  will  give  them 
profound  satisfaction.  It  is  the  Payne 
Tariff  Law  that  has  brought  about  the  in¬ 
surgency  in  the  Republican  ranks,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  on  that  subject  we  were  all  and  are 
insurgents  in  the  ranks  of  Democracy. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  said  that  Democrats 
have  all  kinds  of  different  views  about  the 
tariff,  but  I  observe  with  much  satisfaction 
that  the  stand-pat  leaders  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  party  are  greatly  discomforted  by  our 
united  front  in  this  campaign. 

Your  entire  idea  of  the  formation  of  a 
new  party  seems  to  rest  on  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  natural  great 
political  movement  can  possibly  be  made  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  acts  of  one  man.  Such 
movements  create  men  as  leaders  and  never 
wait  for  Roosevelt  or  any  other  man  to 
create  the  movement.  This  is  not  good 
political  philosophy  and  partakes  quite  much 
of  the  appearance  of  individualism,  which  is 
death  to  all  such  creations. 

In  the  reasons  given  in  your  article  for  a 
new  party,  you  say  this  about  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  in  connection  with  the  same:  “It  has 
often  been  said  that  were  he  again  to  be¬ 
come  a  candidate  he  would  make  the  fight 
equally  well  with  either  the  Republican  or 
the  Democratic  party  behind  him.” 

If  you  are  as  much  mistaken  in  all  your 
other  calculations  for  a  new  party,  as  in 
that,  then  you  are  certainly  building  on  a 
false  foundation.  You  are  also  mistaken,  in 
my  opinion,  when  you  say  of  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt:  “Were  he  nominated  by  either  party 
the  contest  would  split  both  to  the  founda¬ 
tion.”  In  this,  you  are  dealing  with  purely 
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intangible,  speculative,  political  abstractions, 
upon  which  you  assume  the  successful 
formation  of  a  new  party.  With  perfect 
frankness  and  sincerity,  I  say  to  you  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his  public  life,  and  as  an 
official  in  the  discharge  of  public  duty,  has 
impressed  himself  generally  on  Democrats, 
as  being  intuitively  and  instinctively  a  Re¬ 
publican  partisan  of  the  stand-pat  stalwart 
order.  I  am  not  condemning  his  partisan¬ 
ship,  but  merely  call  to  your  attention  that 
it  is  not  of  that  character  that  will  cause 
Democrats  “to  flock  to  his  standard”  as  you 
so  confidently  think.  Whether  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  power  will  be  as  great  with  Republi¬ 
cans,  in  the  formation  of  a  new  party,  as 
you  seem  to  think  it  will  be,  is  to  my  mind 
a  political  problem  the  solution  of  which  is 
fraught  with  many  grave  and  serious  doubts 
and  misgivings  in  the  very  early  future. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  used  and  will  continue 
to  use  his  wiles  and  blandishments  on  in¬ 
surgent  Republicans  of  the  last  Congress, 
to  coax  them  at  the  proper  time  back  to  the 
ranks  of  the  “Regulars.”  For  his  own 
alignment  will  be  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  stalwart,  stand-pat  Republicans.  In 
such  an  event,  you  say:  “Were  he  (Roose¬ 
velt)  out  of  the  question,  the  record  made 
during  his  administration  by  Mr.  Gifford 
Pinchot  and  also  by  the  Honorable  James 
R.  Garfield  is  sufficient  ‘in  the  eyes  of  the 
people’  to  give  either  of  them  the  leadership 
of  a  party  pledged  to  Conservation  and 
honest  Government.”  After  carefully  read¬ 
ing  the  proceedings  of  the  late  Republican 
State  Convention  of  Ohio,  it  appears  to  me 
that  Mr.  Garfield  was  “so  disposed  of”  that 
during  the  coming  campaign  he  will  trail 
far  behind  the  “Regulars”  and  be  ready 
whenever  called  on  to  deny  that  he  was 
ever  an  “insurgent.”  As  to  how  Mr.  Gif¬ 
ford  Pinchot  stands  “in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,”  is  at  present  an  unsettled  and 
vexatious  question  and  will  so  continue 
until  the  hearings  together  with  the  con¬ 
clusion  in  the  Ballinger-Pinchot  contest  are 
submitted  to  the  country.  As  I  see  it,  the 
only  result  of  the  organization  of  a  new  party 
would  be  to  defeat  the  progressives,  or  in¬ 
surgents,  in  what  they  claim  to  stand  for. 
It  would  materially  aid  in  giving  a  new 
lease  of  power  to  the  Republican  party.  I 
do  not  say  that  is  what  you  desire.  There 
is  no  place  and  no  opportunity  for  a  new 
party  at  this  time  in  American  politics. 
You  remember  that  the  Whig  party  yielded 
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to  the  Democratic  party  under  the  influence 
of  the  Wilmot  proviso  and  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  as  did  the  Federalist  party  un¬ 
der  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws.  The  Re¬ 
publican  party  was  brought  into  existence  by 
the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bills  and  the 
country  believes,  as  I  see  it,  that  the  time 
has  come  to  put  the  Republican  party  out 
of  commission;  and  this  cannot  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  any  other  than  the  National 
Democratic  party,  fighting  as  it  now  is, 
under  its  genuine  fundamental  party  prin¬ 
ciples.  Yours  truly, 

William  Richardson. 

IN  PRAISE  OF  CATHEDRALS: 
BY  AUGUSTE  RODIN 

HERE  is  no  one  to  defend  them.  The 
weight  of  years  is  weighing  them 
down,  and  under  the  pretense  of 
healing  them,  of  “restoring”  them, 
the  architect  finishes  what  the  years  have 
begun ;  he  is  the  physician  who  insidiously 
kills  his  patient.  The  crowd  stands  silent 
before  them,  incapable  of  understanding  the 
splendor  of  these  architectural  giants,  but 
admiring  nevertheless.  Oh  !  the  mute  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  multitude !  I  feel  impelled  to 
call  out  to  them  that  their  feeling  is  richly 
justified.  Yes,  our  French  cathedrals  are 
wonderfully  beautiful,  but  their  beauty  is 
not  easy  to  understand.  Let  us  study  it  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  comprehension  of  their 
beauty  will  come  to  you,  as  it  has  come  to 
me.  Rocks,  forests,  gardens,  northern  sun, 
all  these  are  contained  in  essence  in  these  gi¬ 
gantic  bodies;  all  our  France  is  in  our  ca¬ 
thedrals,  as  all  of  Greece  is  in  the  Par¬ 
thenon. 

Alas !  we  have  reached  the  evening  of 
their  great  day.  These  ancient  creatures 
are  dying,  and  they  are  dying  martyrs’ 
deaths. 

Renan  prayed  for  the  Acropolis.  Does 
that  encourage  no  one  to  protect  you, 
Rouen,  Caen, — marvels  of  France?  Have 
we  not  a  new  poet  to  pray  for  the  cathe¬ 
drals  which  are  untouched  as  yet  by  the 
hand  of  the  despoiler,  for  these  sublime 
virgins  ? 

Those  admirable  workmen  who,  by  dint 
of  concentrating  their  thoughts  on  Heaven, 
succeeded  in  fixing  Heaven’s  image  on 
earth,  are  no  longer  here  to  preserve  their 
work.  Time  robs  it  every  day  of  a  little  of 
its  life,  and  the  restorers,  by  travestying  it, 
rob  it  of  its  immortality. 


Before  leaving  earth  myself,  I  want  at 
least  to  have  told  my  admiration  for  these 
marvels,  I  who  have  been  privileged  to  love 
them  and  to  have  tasted  before  them  the 
best  pleasures  of  my  life.  I  want  to  cele¬ 
brate  these  stones  so  tenderly  brought  to 
beauty  by  humble  and  gifted  artists ;  these 
moldings  modeled  as  lovingly  as  the  lips  of 
women ;  these  spaces  of  beautiful  shade, 
where  gentleness  sleeps  in  strength ;  these 
fine,  powerful  nerves  which  run  to  the 
vaulted  roof  and  are  bound  into  the  inter¬ 
section  of  a  flower ;  these  rose-windows  in¬ 
spired  by  the  setting  sun  or  the  sun  of  the 
morning.  *  *  *  When  all  this  has  per¬ 

ished,  the  world  will  be  changed,  dishon¬ 
ored,  till  that  distant  time  arrives  when  hu¬ 
man  intelligence  shall  mount  again  to  the 
Beatrice  of  eternity. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  Romanesque  type,  that  pure  geome¬ 
try,  is  the  principle  of  French  styles.  It 
never  gives  way  to  another.  It  was  perfect 
from  its  primitive  phase.  That  discipline, 
full  of  reserve  and  energy,  produced  all  our 
architecture.  It  is  the  egg  which  contains 
the  germ  of  life. 

The  Gothic  is  the  history  of  France.  It 
is  the  tree  of  all  our  genealogies.  It  pre¬ 
sides  over  our  formation  as  it  lives  in  our 
transformation.  It  persists  in  the  styles 
which  follow  it  till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  These  styles  are  mere  declensions. 
The  neo-Greek,  directly  studied,  inspired 
only  the  copyists  of  the  fifteenth  century ; 
nevertheless,  vivified  by  the  Gothic,- — lor 
our  Renaissance  is  only  a  phase  of  Gothic 
art, — it  produced  beautiful  works.  But 
when,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  follow  the  Greek  and  the 
Romanesque  more  closely,  to  throw  off  the 
Gothic  influence,  architects  fell  into  disorder 
or  into  imbecility,  and  betrayed  all  their 
models.  Only  one  model  can  be  faithfully 
copied,  and  that  model  is  Nature ;  the  copy¬ 
ing  of  works  of  art  is  forbidden  by  the 
fundamental  principle  of  art  itself. 

All  restorations  are,  by  definition,  copies ; 
this  is  why  they  are  condemned  in  advance. 

It  is  not  by  seeking  to  surprise  the  per¬ 
sonal  secret  of  their  genius  that  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  join  the  masters;  it  is  by  following 
their  example  in  the  study  of  Nature.  All 
the  great  artists  of  all  the  ages  are  voices 
that  sing  the  praises  of  Nature  in  unison. 
Centuries  may  intervene  between  them,  they 
remain  contemporaries.  All  the  great  mon- 
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uments  are  marked  by  the  same  character ; 
the  balusters  of  Blois  are  primitive  Greek. 

The  French  cathedrals  are  an  outgrowth 
of  the  French  nature.  It  is  the  air  of  our 
heavens,  at  the  same  time  so  brisk  and  so 
sober,  which  has  given  our  artists  their  im¬ 
pulse  and  refined  their  taste.  The  adorable 
national  lark,  alert  and  graceful,  is  the 
image  of  their  genius.  It  throws  itself 
forth  with  the  same  confidence,  and  the  as¬ 
piring  carved  stone  brightens  in  the  gray 
air  like  the  wings  of  the  bird. 

Even  when  I  was  young  I  admired  the 
Gothic  lace-work,  but  now  I  understand  the 
role  and  wonder  at  the  power  of  that  lace- 
work.  It  swells  the  profiles  and  fills  them 
with  sap.  Seen  at  a  distance,  these  profiles 
are  like  ravishing  caryatides  below  a  pro¬ 
jection,  like  vegetable  growths  that  model 
the  straight  line  of  the  wall,  like  brackets  to 
relieve  its  weight.  The  soul  of  Gothic  art 
is  in  this  voluptuous  declension  of  lights  and 
shadows,  which  gives  rhythm  to  the  cathe¬ 
dral  as  a  whole  and  constrains  it  into  life. 
***** 

The  cathedrals  impose  peace  by  their  har¬ 
mony. 

Harmony,  in  living  bodies,  results  from 
the  balancing  of  moving  masses. 

It  is  almost  exactly  the  same  with  the  ca¬ 
thedrals.  Their  concordances  and  their 
equilibriums  are  absolutely  dependent  on 
the  laws  of  Nature,  proceeding  from  the 
general  order. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  human  body 
in  motion  is  constantly  falling.  Equilibrium 
is  restored  by  compensation.  The  leg  which 
is  carrying,  returning  under  the  body,  serves 
as  a  pivot  for  the  entire  weight,  and  at  that 
instant  makes  alone  the  entire  and  only 
effort.  The  leg  which  is  not  carrying  serves 
only  to  regulate  or  modulate  the  motion,  and 
modifies  it  insensibly  or  rapidly,  until  it  re¬ 
places  and  releases  the  carrying  leg.  Thus 
we  rest  ourselves  by  shifting  the  weight  of 
the  body  from  one  leg  to  the  other :  it  is 
like  a  caryatid  changing  its  burden  from 
one  shoulder  to  another. 

This  somewhat  detailed  discussion  is  not 
without  its  interest  in  the  matter  of  cathe¬ 
drals,  for  it  is  these  compensated  losses  of 
equilibrium  instinctively  employed  in  life, 
which  have  inspired  the  Gothic  oppositions 
and  balancings. 

The  outlines  suggested  by  these  great  op¬ 
positions  involve  other  questions  than  those 
of  equilibrium  and  solidity.  They  deter¬ 
mine  also  those  profound  shadows  and 
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those  fine  lights  which  make  a  cathedral  so 
magnificent  a  garment.  For  everything  is 
bound  together,  the  slightest  element  of 
truth  summons  truth  entire,  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful  is  not  distinct  from  the  useful,  whatever 
the  ignorant  may  imagine. 

These  great  shadows  and  these  great 
lights  are  produced  by  the  lines  which  are 
the  only  essential  ones,  the  only  ones  which 
count  at  a  distance,  the  only  ones  which  are 
never  meager  and  never  poor,  because  the 
half-tone  predominates.  And  in  spite  of 
their  power,  or  more  accurately,  because  of 
it,  these  lines,  these  designs,  are  light  and 
supple ;  for  it  is  force  which  produces  grace, 
and  it  is  perversion  of  taste  or  perversity 
of  spirit  to  seek  grace  in  weakness. 

Now,  this  play  of  day  and  night,  this 
harmonious  employment  of  light  and  shade, 
is  the  end  and  the  means ;  it  is  strictly  the 
raison  d’etre  of  architecture.  And  is  it  not 
the  supreme  end  of  sculpture  also?  Sculp¬ 
ture  may  find  a  more  immediate  and  more 
circumstantial  object  in  vegetation,  in  ani¬ 
mals,  in  the  human  figure :  but  in  the  last 
analysis,  it  is  light  and  shade  that  the  sculp¬ 
tor  molds  and  models,  as  does  the  architect; 
in  the  noblest  acceptation  of  the  term,  sculp¬ 
ture  should  be  spoken  of  only  as  a  phase  of 
architecture. 

Then  this  Gothic  architecture,  which  sup¬ 
poses  the  crowd,  which  is  destined  for  the 
crowd,  offers  to  light  and  shade,  to  their 
infinite  logical  variations,  the  richest  ele¬ 
ments  of  equilibrium  and  balance. 

When  one  of  the  two  opposed  parts  is  in 
the  light,  the  other  is  in  the  shadow.  The 
two  parts,  vast  in  themselves,  grow  greater 
by  their  opposition.  The  antique  expressed 
itself  by  shorter  plans  than  those  of  the 
Gothic  svstem.  .These  latter  thus  develop 
greater  depth. 

How  simple  all  of  this  is !  Onlv  the  es¬ 
sential.  Nature  accepts  joyfully  this  modest 
and  noble  opportunity  to  exhibit  her  fairy 
devices ;  gentle,  deep  shadows,  half-tones, 
soft  gradations,  loving  caresses  of  light. 

And  there  is  never  any  black.  Works 
destined  for  the  open  air  should  always 
avoid  black :  it  inevitably  produces  an  im¬ 
pression  of  dryness.  The  beautiful  Gothic 
has  always  taken  care  to  refuse  black  the 
slightest  pretext  for  intrusion;  hence  the 
sloping  of  the  arched  entrances,  the  width 
of  the  porches,  the  projection  of  counter¬ 
forts  from  the  faces,  and  in  general,  all 
those  oblique  plans  by  which  the  artist  pro¬ 
duces  his  half-tones.  We  see  this  beveling 
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in  the  bas-reliefs  and  even  in  the  figures 
sculptured  about  the  doors.  Everywhere  is 
found  the  same  intelligent  and  sensible  soft¬ 
ness,  accompanied  by  the  same  energy.  *  * 
***** 

I  would  I  could  induce  a  love  for  this 
marvelous  art,  and  help  to  preserve  all  of 
it  that  still  remains  intact.  I  would  that  I 
might  save  for  our  children  the  great  lesson 
from  the  past  which  the  present  refuses  to 
learn.  I  am  striving  to  awaken  minds  and 
hearts  to  comprehension  and  love. 

But  I  cannot  tell  everything.  Go  and  see. 
And  above  all,  see  with  candor  and  sim¬ 
plicity. 

Translated  by  Roy  Temple  House. 

REVIEWS 

CONFESSIONS  OF  BOYHOOD:  BY  JOHN 
ALBEE 

EMORIES  of  a  childhood  passed 
in  a  little  village  of  New  England 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  make  up  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  books  of  reminiscences  we  have 
seen  for  a  long  time.  It  is  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  New  England  life  of  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago,  mellowed  and 
broadened  by  the  experience  of  a  man  of 
ripe  years,  who  is  also  a  philosopher  and 
good  deal  of  a  poet. 

The  story  is  very  simply  told,  being  little 
more  than  a  series  of  pictures  that  seem  to 
flash  up  in  a  more  or  less  haphazard  way  to 
the  author’s  mind  as  he  dreams  of  the  days 
that  are  past.  The  viewpoint  of  the  child  is 
preserved  in  all  its  truthfulness,  yet  the 
book  manifestly  grows  out  of  the  memories 
of  one  whose  knowledge  of  human  nature  is 
wide  enough  to  enable  him  to  recall  exactly 
how  he  saw  life  at  the  beginning.  It  is  a 
story  of  the  stern  self-respecting  poverty  of' 
the  New  Englander,  for  the  father  of  the 
family  died  when  the  boy  was  very  young 
and  his  mother  and  sisters  had  a  hard 
struggle  to  make  ends  meet.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  he  gives  a  picture  of  village  life 
and  neighborly  kindness  that  is  worth  re¬ 
membering.  As  he  says :  “Dresses  were 
made  over  and  over,  were  darned  and 
patched  as  long  as  the  cloth  would  hold  the 
stitches.  My  father’s  clothes  were  cut  for 
me  and  I  wore  the  last  of  them  in  my  six¬ 
teenth  year.  My  straw  hats  and  winter 
caps  were  home-made.  Every  year  a  cou¬ 
sin  in  business  in  Woonsocket  Falls  pre¬ 
sented  me  with  a  pair  of  new  boots.  There 


was  no  want  in  the  household,  because 
wants  were  few  and  had  been  reduced  to 
the  last  limit.  I  am  sure  I  never  went  cold 
or  hungry,  although  I  never  had  a  boughten 
plaything  or  any  of  those  delicacies  which 
are  more  necessary  to  children  than  neces¬ 
sities. 

“It  is  in  such  circumstances  that  the 
friendliness  of  country  neighbors  appears 
in  its  most  beautiful  light.  There  is  no 
thought  of  almsgiving  on  their  part,  nor  a 
sense  of  accepting  charity  on  the  part  of  the 
recipients.  Benevolence  and  gratitude  were 
not  called  upon  to  exchange  compliments. 
*  *  *  There  is  always  something  to 

spare  by  those  who  have  more,  to  those  who 
have  less.  Whoever  kills  a  fatted  cow  or  a 
pig  in  early  winter  sends  a  portion  to  the 
Red  House,  and  a  load  of  wood  is  left  in 
the  night  by  some  farmer  who  doesn’t  wish 
his  right  hand  to  know  what  his  left  doeth. 
Money  is  scarce ;  but  everything  else  is 
shared  with  those  in  distress  or  in  sick¬ 
ness.  This  is  so  much  a  matter  of  course 
that  no  one  thinks  of  credit  or  reward.” 

This  sort  of  boyhood  was  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  preparation  for  the  wide  interests  and 
the  solid  achievement  of  Mr.  Albee’s  later 
life.  He  was  one  of  the  circle  of  New 
England  Transcendentalists,  and  was  a  close 
friend  of  Emerson,  Alcott  and  Thoreau,  to 
whom  he  refers  with  reverence  as  his  “ear¬ 
liest  masters  in  fidelity  to  ideals  and  the  in¬ 
ward  light.”  (Published  by  Richard  G. 
Badger,  Boston.  267  pages.  Price  $1.50  net.) 
HARDY  PLANTS  FOR  COTTAGE  GAR¬ 
DENS:  BY  HELEN  R.  ALBEE 

THE  review  of  Mr.  Albee’s  book  brings 
us  naturally  to  the  notice  of  one,  equal¬ 
ly  charming  in  its  own  way,  written  by  his 
wife.  Mrs.  Albee  belongs  to  a  later  genera¬ 
tion  than  her  husband,  but  her  point  of  view 
is  equally  serene  and  philosophical.  Her 
work  in  teaching  the  mountain  women  of 
New  Hampshire  to  make  rugs  as  a  home 
industry,  is  well  and  widely  known,  and 
her  early  experiences  of  mountain  life,  to¬ 
gether  with  her  first  attempts  to  evolve 
from  the  old-fashioned  “hooked  rug”  of  the 
country  a  product  that  would  have  commer¬ 
cial  value  and  so  would  bring  some  regular 
income  to  the  makers,  are  delightfully  told 
in  “Mountain  Playmates,”  a  book  written 
several  years  ago. 

The  present  book  is  the  story  of  her  own 
garden  and,  while  it  is  told  in  a  pleasant 
colloquial  way  that  lends  human  as  well  as 
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horticultural  interest  to  every  page,  it  is  full 
of  valuable  information  for  the  amateur 
gardener.  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  the 
story  of  all  the  difficulties  and  discourage¬ 
ments  encountered  in  the  establishment  of 
“the  garden  of  oblique  shadows”  so  that  it 
would  be  a  permanent  joy;  and  because  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  Mrs.  Albee  are 
precisely  the  same  as  those  encountered  by 
nearly  everyone  who  tries  to  make  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  a  flower  garden,  the  tale  of  alter¬ 
nate  defeats  and  triumphs  has  a  decidedly 
practical  application. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  is  given  over 
to  a  full  descriptive  list  of  hardy  flowers, 
carefully  classified  as  to  time  of  blooming, 
color  and  other  peculiarities,  so  that  the 
gardener  may  have  some  guide  in  his  en¬ 
deavors  to  obtain  certain  color  effects  and 
to  keep  his  beds  and  borders  full  of  bloom 
from  spring  to  fall.  (Published  by  Henry 
Holt  &  Company,  New  York.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated.  309  pages.  Price  $1.60  net;  by 
mail  $1.73.) 

LITTLE  PROBLEMS  OF  MARRIED  LIFE: 
BY  WILLIAM  GEORGE  JORDAN 

HE  “Baedeker  to  Matrimony,”  as  this 
book  is  called,  certainly  comes  near  to 
supplying  a  very  present  and  pressing  need, 
if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  records  of  the 
divorce  court.  As  a  rule,  books  dealing  in 
a  theoretical  way  with  the  vexed  problem 
of  “how  to  be  happy  though  married,”  are 
about  as  reliable  as  the  theories  for  bring¬ 
ing  up  children  that  are  set  forth  by  some 
hard-working  editor  or  conscientious  spin¬ 
ster;  but  in  this  case  the  width  and  depth  of 
knowledge  apparently  possessed  by  the  au¬ 
thor  regarding  every  possible  problem  that 
could  assail  domestic  peace  argues  a  power 
of  intuition  that  is  able  to  take  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  faults  and  failings  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  and  translate  them  into  the 
terms  of  matrimony  so  truthfully  that  his 
advice  not  only  carries  conviction,  but  has  a 
great  deal  of  practical  value. 

Yet  there  is  no  “preachiness”  in  the  book. 
It  is  written  with  much  humor  as  well  as 
insight;  in  the  terse  epigrammatic  style  with 
which  we  have  become  familiar  in  Mr.  Jor¬ 
dan’s  earlier  books.  The  problems  with 
which  he  deals  are  common  to  all  human 
nature,  as  they  rise  from  the  inevitable 
friction  growing  out  of  the  attempts  of  each 
and  every  human  being  to  adjust  his  life  to 
the  lives  of  others.  Mr.  Jordan  holds  that  in 
the  close  association  of  married  life  these 


universal  problems  are  simply  more  acute 
than  they  are  under  other  circumstances,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  idealism  and  the  emotional  ex¬ 
altation  which  renders  each  one  of  the  com¬ 
batants  abnormally  sensitive.  The  beauty 
of  this  book  is  that  it  points  out  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  misunderstandings  that  most  peo¬ 
ple  take  so  tragically,  and  puts  them  into 
their  right  relation  with  life  as  a  whole. 
Naturally,  the  importance  of  each  individ¬ 
ual  injury  dwindles  somewhat  under  this 
treatment,  and  yet  taken  in  entirety,  the 
sum  of  injuries  on  both  sides  in  average 
married  life  is  sufficient  to  create  a  mental 
and  emotional  atmosphere  that  makes  for 
anything  but  peace  and  harmony  in  the 
family. 

It  might  look  a  trifle  pointed  to  send  a 
copy  of  this  book  to  one’s  married  friends, 
but  if  it  appeared  in  every  collection  of 
wedding  presents,  with  a  request  that  it  be 
carefully  studied  by  both  husband  and  wife 
or,  better  still,  read  aloud  and  discussed,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  a  good  deal  of  marital 
misery  would  be  averted.  (Published  by 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  256  pages. 
Price  $t.oo  net.) 

THE  WAY  UP:  BY  M.  P.  WILLCOCKS 

HEN  a  woman  writes  a  novel  with  a 
purpose  she  should  be  very  sure  that 
she  thoroughly  understands  the  doctrine 
she  is  attempting  to  preach,  and  that  the 
men  and  women  whom  she  uses  to  bring 
out  her  point  are  convincing  in  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  main  theme  of  the  book.  Miss 
Willcocks’  latest  novel  is  supposed  to  deal 
with  three  questions  of  the  hour:  capital 
and  labor,  the  claims  of  the  individual 
against  those  of  the  State,  and  the  right  of 
a  woman  to  her  own  individuality.  The 
fact  that  these  three  themes  are  set  forth 
as  an  outline  of  the  book  establishes  rather 
too  large  a  claim  to  be  lived  up  to  even  by 
so  well-written  a  novel  as  “The  Way  Up,” 
for  in  the  end  the  only  question  that  is 
brought  out  convincingly  is  that  of  the 
third, — the  right  of  a  woman  to  her  own  in¬ 
dividuality.  It  is  the  old  story  of  a  man  of 
high  ideals  and  iron  will  who  endeavors  to 
bend  everyone  to  the  furtherance  of  his 
own  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  humanity, 
and  in  doing  so  ignores  the  happiness  and 
well-being  of  his  immediate  family.  Michael 
Strode  is  a  Socialist  and  a  man  who  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  panacea  for  all  industrial 
troubles  is  to  be  found  in  cooperative  pro¬ 
duction.  As  the  scene  of  the  story  is  laid 
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in  England,  the  author  is  able  to  get  plenty 
of  local  color  into  this  part  of  it,  but  for  all 
that  she  fails  to  give  us  any  comprehensive 
grasp  of  Strode’s  idea.  The  man  is  a  fa¬ 
natic,  but  he  is  also  a  healthy  young  chap 
who  falls  in  love  with  a  pretty  girl  in  the 
good  old-fashioned  way,  and  marries  her 
because  he  wants  that  particular  girl.  Then 
the  problem  begins  to  unwind  itself.  The 
girl  is  of  French  extraction,  pretty,  vain, 
fond  of  society  and  of  the  luxuries  of  life, 
and  she  has  been  educated  in  very  different 
surroundings  than  the  workman’s  cottage 
to  which  Strode  takes  her.  In  social  class 
he  is  far  above  her,  but  he  compels  her  to 
live  after  the  manner  of  a  class  still  farther 
below,  and  in  England  that  makes  a  lot  of 
difference  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  a 
woman’s  life.  It  is  a  conflict  of  her  indi¬ 
viduality  against  his,  and  things  are  made 
harder  by  the  fact  that  it  is  her  money  he  is 
using  to  further  his  Utopian  schemes.  The 
end  is  inevitable,  and  so  far  as  its  human 
interest  goes,  the  book  is  exceedingly  well 
worked  out.  But  it  should  be  regarded 
simply  as  an  interesting  novel,  and  not  as 
an  attempt  to  deal  with  big  social  and  in¬ 
dustrial  questions.  (Published  by  John 
Lane  Company,  New  York.  403  pages. 
Price  $1.50.) 

FORBIDDEN  GROUND:  BY  GILBERT 
WATSON 

HE  writer  of  novels  finds  to  his  sor¬ 
row  that  the  number  of  possible  plots 
is  very  limited,  but  at  least  he  can  occa¬ 
sionally  bring  about  a  marked  departure 
from  the  usual  setting.  This  is  what  Mr. 
Watson  has  done  in  “Forbidden  Ground.” 
The  story  itself  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  but 
the  surroundings  and  circumstances  are  not 
often  handled  in  fiction.  An  Albanian 
girl  has  been  betrayed  and  deserted  by  a 
man  who  is  partly  a  sensualist  and  partly  a 
religious  fanatic, — the  two  natures  warring 
in  him  like  two  devils  of  different  breed. 
The  necessity  to  save  his  own  soul  at  the 
cost  of  everything  else  comes  uppermost  in 
his  mind,  and  he  casts  the  girl  off  and  flees 
to  a  monastery  just  as  she  is  about  to  tell 
him  of  the  coming  birth  of  her  child.  The 
child  is  born,  and  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country,  her  parents  send  her  forth 
to  avenge  the  family  honor  by  killing  the 
man.  As  her  father  is  lame  and  she  has 
no  male  relative,  she  must  do  this  herself, 
so  she  goes  in  the  disguise  of  a  boy  to  the 
monastery  of  Hagios  Barlaam,  built  on  the 


top  of  an  almost  inaccessible  peak  just  be¬ 
yond  the  frontier  of  Albania.  In  all  the 
centuries  of  its  existence  no  woman  has 
ever  set  foot  in  this  old  Greek  monastery, 
and  to  the  monks  it  is  unthinkable  that  a 
woman  should  ever  dare  to  enter  its  doors. 
The  girl  succeeds,  however,  and  finds  the 
man  she  has  vowed  to  kill,  but  each  time 
that  her  enterprise  seems  about  to  succeed 
his  life  is  saved  by  some  apparently  miracu¬ 
lous  interposition,  and  she  is  obliged  to  stay 
on  in  constant  danger  of  betrayal.  A  young 
monk  who  is  her  special  comrade  finds  out 
her  secret,  and  it  is  through  him  that  the 
man  is  finally  slain  and  the  girl  escapes. 

The  story  is  not  only  interesting  as  to 
plot,  but  it  is  full  of  vivid  local  color,  and, 
whether  true  or  not,  its  picture  of  life  in 
the  monastery  is  convincing.  (Published 
by  John  Lane  Company,  New  York.  324 
pages.  Price  $1.35  net;  postage  15c.) 
TRAILS  THROUGH  WESTERN  WOODS: 
BY  HELEN  FITZGERALD  SANDERS 

OOKS  of  the  West  as  it  used  to  be,  and 
especially  those  dealing  with  primitive 
Indian  life,  are  always  welcome.  But  so 
many  of  these  have  been  the  outcome  of 
exhaustive  research  and  wide  personal  ex¬ 
perience,  that  it  is  something  of  a  disap¬ 
pointment  to  find  Mrs.  Sanders’  “Trails 
through  Western  Woods”  decidedly  super¬ 
ficial  ;  expressing  the  sentiment  which  skims 
over  the  surface  of  things  rather  than  the 
deep,  sympathetic  feeling  which  delves  into 
the  records  for  the  material  wherewith  to 
construct  a  picture  truthful  in  all  its  details. 

This  books  shows  a  friendly  feeling  for 
the  Indians,  but  limited  knowledge  of  their 
history,  customs  and  characteristics.  Some 
of  the  descriptions  are  very  beautiful,  and 
the  bits  of  folk  lore  that  are  given  have  the 
interest  that  always  attaches  to  the  tales  and 
traditions  of  primitive  people.  Also,  the 
book  is  beautifully  printed,  bound  and  il¬ 
lustrated,  and  for  the  most  part  gives  a 
pleasant  picture  of  the  Western  country. 
(Published  by  the  Alice  Harriman  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  and  Seattle.  Illustrated. 
31 1  pages.  Price  $2.00  net.) 

TRIAL  BY  MARRIAGE:  BY  WILFRID 
SCARBOROUGH  JACKSON 

well-worn  theme  that  is,  however, 
commoner  in  England  than  in  this 
country,  furnishes  the  plot  for  Mr.  Wil¬ 
frid  Jackson’s  latest  book,  “Trial  by  Mar¬ 
riage.”  It  is  .the  story  of  a  man  who,  de¬ 
prived  of  his  mother  in  earliest  childhood, 
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was  brought  up  by  servants  and  by  his 
father,  a  dreamy,  abstracted  scientist.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  boy  grows  up  in  absolute  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  world,  and  full  of  all  sorts 
of  dreams  and  prejudices  which  he  finds  it 
hard  to  square  with  the  conventional  ideas 
of  life.  Naturally,  his  first  exploit  after  go¬ 
ing  out  into  the  world  is  to  fall  in  love  with 
a  chorus  girl.  After  living  with  him  for 
some  time,  she  deserts  him  and  he  hears  of 
her  death  in  a  railway  accident.  Thereupon 
he  is  engineered  into  matrimony  with  a 
thoroughly  correct  cousin.  There  is  no 
sympathy  between  the  two,  but  his  inheri¬ 
tance  of  some  property  makes  him  a  good 
match,  and  his  point  of  view  is  that  he 
might  as  well  marry  his  cousin  as  anyone 
else.  Later,  after  his  two  children  are  well 
grown,  it  transpires  not  only  that  the  chorus 
girl  survived  the  accident,  but  that  in  his 
early  days  he  had  married  her.  She  re¬ 
turns,  of  course,  and  makes  things  interest¬ 
ing  for  him,  as  he  naturally  does  not  wish 
his  second  wife  and  the  children  to  be 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  with  their  world. 
Taken  altogether,  marriage  in  both  its 
phases  as  he  has  experienced  it,  proves  a 
fairly  severe  trial  for  him,  and  the  way  he 
takes  to  escape  it  forms  the  really  unusual 
feature  of  the  book.  (Published  by  John 
Lane  Company,  New  York.  320  pages. 
Price  $1.50.) 

A  WHITE  PAPER  GARDEN:  BY  SARA 
ANDREW  SHAFER 

OST  books  about  gardens  deal  with 
the  real  earth  in  which  real  flowers 
may  be  planted, — to  grow  or  not  as  fate 
wills.  But  “A  White  Paper  Garden”  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  its  title  implies,  for  written  on 
the  white  pages  of  the  book  are  the  dreams 
and  fancies  of  a  lover  of  gardens,  whose 
memories  of  trees  and  flowers  are  the  more 
vivid  because  she  lives  in  the  city  and  is 
shut  away  from  them.  Not  being  able  to 
have  a  real  garden,  she  has  done  the  next 
best  thing;  created  a  garden  in  imagination 
for  the  enjoyment  of  herself  and  others. 
The  book  is  divided  into  twelve  essays,  one 
for  each  month  of  the  year,  and  is  full  of 
the  charm  of  both  memory  and  understand¬ 
ing, — a  charm  which  is  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  ideal  gardens,  instead  of  real,  are 
pictured  in  the  essays.  Each  month  brings 
its  own  special  delights  to  this  exiled  lover 
of  gardens,  and  she  has  brooded  over  them 
until  her  recollections  have  fallen  naturally 
into  a  series  of  mental  pictures  which  hold 


only  the  delightful  side  of  outdoor  life. 
(Published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Company, 
Chicago.  Profusely  illustrated.  Price  $2.50 
net.) 

THE  HICKORY  LIMB:  BY  PARKER  H 
FILLMORE 

HIS  little  book  is  the  story  of  just  one 
episode  in  a  child’s  life,  but  its  under¬ 
standing  of  childhood  is  so  deep  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  its  humor  so  delicious,  that  both 
story  and  episode  are  unforgettable.  A 
tiny,  but  active  and  independent,  maiden, 
finds  to  her  grief  and  rebellion  that  she  is 
considered  too  little  to  go  about  with  her 
older  sisters  and  their  friends.  In  fact, 
they  are  distinctly  “snippy”  about  it,  and 
the  poor  child  feels  that  nothing  will 
straighten  out  matters.  Therefore  she  de¬ 
votes  herself  to  revenge,  and  covers  her¬ 
self  and  her  entire  family  with  disgrace  by 
going  in  swimming  with  the  boys.  The 
story  of  that  hour  in  the  pond  is  inimitable, 
and  so  is  the  story  of  what  happened  after¬ 
ward.  The  horror  of  brother,  sisters  and 
mother  was  all  that  could  be  expected,  but 
father  understood,  and  that  one  glimpse  of 
understanding  warms  the  heart  of  the  read¬ 
er,  as  it  did  that  of  the  funny,  pathetic  little 
naughty  child,  like  the  glow  of  an  open 
wood  fire.  When  we  say  that  the  book  is 
illustrated  by  Rose  Cecil  O’Neill,  we  need 
hardly  add  that  the  pictures  are  as  de¬ 
liciously  funny  as  the  text.  (Published  by 
John  Lane  Company,  New  York.  70  pages. 
Illustrated.  Price  50c.) 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  OIL  PAINTING  AND 
DRAWING:  BY  S.  J.  SOLOMON 
THIS  is  a  text  book  pure  and  simple. 
-*■  unusually  comprehensive  and  illus¬ 
trated  with  examples  culled  from  the  mas¬ 
terpieces  of  the  greatest  painters  in  the 
world,  but  intended  solely  for  the  use  of  art 
students  and  teachers.  Its  object  is  to 
teach  a  systematic  method  of  drawing  in  the 
first  place,  and  to  build  upon  this  a  sound 
and  workmanlike  method  of  painting.  As 
the  author  says  in  his  preface :  “The  whole 
object  of  this  volume  is  to  combat  the  care¬ 
less  craftsmanship  which  is  too  common  and 
is  detrimental  to  the  work  of  any  painter, 
however  gifted.” 

Aside  from  its  value  as  a  text  book,  this 
work  will  be  found  very  useful  by  the  lover 
of  pictures  who  has  little  technical  knowl¬ 
edge.  By  familiarizing  himself  with  the 
qualities  which  go  to  make  up  the  technical 
excellence  of  a  picture,  the  amateur  may 
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gain  something  of  the  special  enjoyment 
that  is  felt  by  the  artist  when  looking  at  an 
admirable  painting.  Naturally,  also,  such 
knowledge  develops  the  critical  faculty  and 
makes  for  discernment.  (Published  by  J. 
B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  278  pages.  Price  $1.75  net.) 
SABLE  AND  PURPLE:  BY  WILLIAM 
WATSON 

HIS  book  of  poems  is  partly  the  result 
of  Mr.  William  Watson’s  recent  visit 
to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Sable  and  Pur¬ 
ple,  the  poem  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
thin  little  volume,  is  an  apostrophe  to  the 
dead  king,  Edward  VII,  and  his  successor 
George  V.  Although  the  author  states 
definitely  that  he  will  : 

“Honor  the  happy  dead  with  sober  praises, 
Who  living  would  have  scorned  the  fulsome 
phrases, 

Meet  for  the  languorous  Orient’s  jeweled 
ear,” 

yet  the  poem  does  obeisance  to  royalty  in  a 
fashion  that  is  very  close  to  the  Oriental, 
even  going  so  far  as  to  capitalize  personal 
pronouns  after  the  manner  that  is  usually 
reserved  for  the  mention  of  Deity. 

A  dramatic  episode  in  the  reign  of  King 
Alfred,  done  in  blank  verse,  follows  this 
opening  poem,  and  then  comes  a  versified 
account  of  the  poet’s  visit  to  America.  Ap¬ 
parently,  he  did  not  like  New  York,  which 
he  saw  as: 

“Some  huge,  voracious,  hundred-headed 
thing, 

Armed  with  a  million  tentacles  whereby 
He  hooks  and  holds  his  victims  till  they 
die.” 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  next  lines  express  his  joy 
and  relief  at  getting  away  to  Florida.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  John  Lane  Company,  New  York. 
48  pages.  Price  $1.25  net;  postage  10c.) 
SIX  GREEK  SCULPTORS:  BY  ERNEST  A. 
GARDNER,  M.A. 

f  i  'HE  art  of  ancient  Greece  possesses 
never-ending  interest  for  the  modern 
world,  and  in  this  book  we  have  not  onlv 
an  interesting  criticism  of  the  greatest 
Greek  statues,  but  also  an  excellent  review 
of  the  conditions  under  which  these  works 
were  produced  and  the  ideals  of  beauty 
which  they  express.  The  first  chapter  out¬ 
lines  the  principal  characteristics  of  Greek 
sculpture,  emphasizing  its  relation  to  the 


life  of  which  it  was  the  noblest  and  most 
enduring  expression.  These  basic  princi¬ 
ples  of  Greek  art  are  illustrated  by  a  group 
of  the  earlier  masterpieces,  and  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  work 
of  Myron,  Phidias,  Polyclitus,  Praxiteles, 
Scopas  and  Lysippus.  Last  of  all  comes  a 
general  review  of  Greek  sculpture,  summing 
up  its  main  tendencies  as  embodied  in  the 
work  of  its  greatest  sculptors.  This  is  one 
of  the  latest  volumes  of  the  valuable  art 
series  published  in  London  by  Duckworth 
&  Company.  (Imported  by  Chas.  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  New  York.  Illustrated.  260 
pages.  Price  $2.00  net.) 

GARDEN  FLOWERS  IN  COLOR:  BY  R. 
HOOPER  PEARSON 

ARDENERS  who  care  enough  about 
flowers  to  give  some  attention  to  cul¬ 
tivating  special  varieties  and  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  variations  of  some  favorite  flower, 
will  welcome  two  little  books  which  tell  all 
there  is  to  be  known  about  sweet  peas, 
pansies  and  violets.  They  are  the  first  of 
a  series  of  books  on  horticulture  edited  by 
Mr.  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle.  The 
series  bears  the  general  name  of  “Garden 
Flowers  in  Color”  because  each  book  is  il¬ 
lustrated  with  several  color  plates  showing 
the  shadings  and  markings  of  the  flowers. 

“Pansies,  Violas  and  Violets”  is  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Cuthbertson,  an  amateur  cultivator  of 
these  beautiful  flowers.  He  gives  a  brief 
history  of  the  development  of  the  pansy, 
from  the  old-fashioned  heart’s-ease  to  the 
magnificent  velvety  blooms  that  anyone  can 
have  now  at  the  cost  of  a  little  care  and 
trouble.  The  first  record  of  extensive  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  common  pansy  was  about 
1812,  when  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Tan- 
kerville  began  to  improve  the  species  by  the 
process  of  careful  cultivation  and  selection. 
A  year  or  two  later  Lord  Gambier  began  the 
cultivation  in  his  garden  of  the  wild  viola 
tricolor,  and  from  that  time  on  the  pansy 
received  much  attention  from  florists,  espe¬ 
cially  in  England,  Belgium  and  France,  until 
i860,  when  Scotland  became  peculiarly  the 
home  of  the  cultivated  pansy.  In  addition 
to  the  history  the  book  gives  careful  and 
definite  directions  for  the  cultivation  and 
specialization  of  the  flower,  and  a  descrip¬ 
tive  list  of  pansies,  violas  and  violets,  em¬ 
bracing  the  choicest  as  well  as  the  com¬ 
moner  varieties.  The  other  book,  “Sweet 
Peas,”  by  Horace  J.  Wright,  treats  the  sub- 
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ject  of  sweet  peas  in  the  same  wav.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New  York.  Illustrated  with  color  plates, 
half-tones  and  line  drawings.  116  pages 
each.  Price  per  volume  65c.) 
ROMANESQUE  ARCHITECTURE  :  BY 
EDITH  A.  BROWNE 

HIS  is  the  fourth  volume  in  the  series 
entitled  “Great  Buildings  and  How  to 
Enjoy  Them,”  the  intention  of  the  editors 
being  to  supply  the  amateur  with  a 
set  of  handbooks  that  will  give  him  in  a 
clear  and  straightforward  way  the  technical 
knowledge  necessary  to  the  intelligent  ap¬ 
preciation  of  examples  of  the  several  great 
styles  in  architecture.  The  three  preceding 
volumes  in  the  series  deal  with  Gothic, 
Greek  and  Norman  architecture,  so  that 
the  student  or  traveler  who  possesses  these 
books  will  be  able  to  trace  the  fundamental 
differences  between  the  styles  of  building 
seen  in  Europe,  as  well  as  the  essential 
characteristics  of  each  one. 

The  text,  which  takes  up  about  one- 
third  of  the  present  volume,  is  devoted  to 
a  brief  review  of  the  genesis  of  Roman¬ 
esque  architecture,  an  account  of  the  Ro¬ 
manesque  builders  and  buildings,  and  the 
strong  individuality  evidenced  in  this  style 
of  architecture.  The  remainder  of  the 
book  is  given  over  to  illustrations  and  brief 
descriptions  of  the  famous  Romanesque 
buildings  in  Europe.  (Published  by  Adam 
&  Charles  Black,  London.  Imported  by 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  135  pages.  Price  $1.75  net.) 

A  PRIMER  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAW¬ 
ING:  BY  WILLIAM  S.  B.  DANA 

N  excellent  text  book  for  schools  where 
elementary  drawing  is  taught  is  en¬ 
titled  “A  Primer  of  Architectural  Draw¬ 
ing,”  although  the  course  of  instruction 
it  gives  goes  far  beyond  the  primer 
stage.  The  object  of  the  book  is  to  show 
exactly  how  buildings  are  made  and  to 
give  the  drawings  of  all  the  various  parts. 
It  begins  with  a  brief  introduction  which 
outlines  the  subject  clearly  and  simply,  tak¬ 
ing  the  building  art  as  a  whole  and  show¬ 
ing  the  principles  which  form  its  founda¬ 
tion.  The  lessons  are  conveyed  in  a  series 
of  problems,  clearly  set  forth  and  ex¬ 


plained,  and  illustrated  with  diagrams. 
Any  student  going  through  this  book  could 
not  fail  to  gain  a  comprehensive  idea  of 
the  main  problems  of  building  construction, 
and  it  would  be  a  valuable  aid  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  carpenter  or  builder  who  had  learned 
the  mechanical  part  of  his  trade  without 
having  paid  much  attention  to  its  theoret¬ 
ical  side.  (Published  by  The  William  T. 
Comstock  Company,  New  York.  Illus¬ 
trated.  154  pages.  Price  $1.25.) 

THE  COLORIST:  BY  J.  A.  H.  HATT 

OLOR  regarded  as  a  science  is  the 
theme  of  a  book  intended  to  give  to 
artists  and  designers  a  theory  of  color 
that  will  be  practically  as  infallible  as  a 
mathematical  proposition.  The  author 
holds  that  while  of  course  a  keen  color 
sense  is  essential  to  a  painter,  it  need  not 
always  be  natural,  as  the  science  of  color 
may  be  acquired  by  methods  as  definite  as 
the  science  of  mathematics.  This  theory 
is  set  forth  clearly  and  succinctly,  giving 
the  different  methods  of  combining  colors 
to  gain  certain  results,  and  illustrating  the 
principles  that  are  set  forth  by  means  of 
color  charts  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  color  harmonies.  The  author 
holds  that  there  are  three  methods  of  mix¬ 
ing  or  combining  colors,  the  additive,  the 
subtractive  and  the  juxtaposit.  He  di¬ 
vides  the  primary  colors  into  two  groups 
of  three  each,  which  he  calls  the  plus  and 
minus  colors  and  which  form  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  endless  experimenting  in  modifi¬ 
cation  and  combination.  The  third  method, 
which  is  that  of  the  impressionistic  school 
of  painting,  also  forms  the  basis  of  the 
new  method  of  color  photography  devised 
by  Lumiere. 

Making  practical  application  of  this 
science  of  color  combination,  the  author 
gives  definite  directions  for  the  blending  of 
oil  colors  to  get  different  effects  in  paint¬ 
ing,  and  suggests  many  other  ways  in 
which  the  fundamental  principles  of  color 
harmony  may  be  applied  to  interior  decora¬ 
tion  and  the  designing  of  gowns, — in  fact 
to  every  use  which  demands  what  is  or¬ 
dinarily  called  the  color  sense.  (Published 
by  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  New  York. 
Illustrated  with  color  plates.  80  pages. 
Price  $1.50.) 
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N  INTERESTING  parallel  is  discernible  between  the 
admission  by  students  of  our  economic  problems  that 
the  basic  solution  is  to  be  found  in  a  “back  to  the 
farms”  movement,  and  the  growing  recognition  by 
observers  of  the  political  situation  that  nothing  but  a 
“back  to  the  people”  movement  in  politics  can  bring 
permanent  peace  and  order  out  of  the  present  unrest 
and  confusion.  This  is  the  fact  which  gives  strength  to  the  insurgent 
and  progressive  element  in  both  parties.  If  the  signs  all  point  to  the 
control  of  the  next  Congress  by  the  Democrats,  it  is  not  because  the 

Seople  have  more  faith  in  one  party  than  in  another,  but  because 
Republican  politicians  and  officeholders  are  so  inextricably  entangled 
in  the  machinery  of  the  great  financial,  commercial  and  industrial 
combinations  that  plain  citizens  feel  that  any  change  would  be  for 
the  better.  The  extent  of  this  feeling  throughout  the  country  is 
evidenced  by  the  result  of  the  State  conventions,  which  have  gone 
for  the  most  part  either  to  the  insurgent  Republicans  or  to  the  Demo¬ 
crats, — which  is  equal  to  saying  that  they  have  gone  for  the  whole 
reform  movement,  irrespective  of  party  traditions. 

One  of  the  strongest  indications  that  this  change  in  public  senti¬ 
ment  is  no  passing  hysteria,  but  a  conviction  that  has  grown  up  from 
the  very  foundations  of  our  national  life,  is  the  tacit  acknowledgment 
by  both  parties  of  the  necessity  that  confronts  them  this  year  for  choos¬ 
ing  as  candidates  for  public  office  men  who  have  clean  hands  and 
sound  beliefs  regarding  right  and  wrong,  rather  than  men  skilled  in 
the  intricacies  of  politics.  The  people  are  tired  of  the  promises  of 
politicians;  they  want  the  deeds  of  men,  and  so  profound  is  their 
distrust  of  the  whole  machine  that  is  run  by  privilege  and  patronage, 
spoils  and  graft,  that  the  man  who  seems  to  stand  the  best  chance  of 
being  elected  this  fall  is  the  man  who  has  had  the  least  to  do  with 
practical  politics  in  the  past. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  case  in  point  is  the  nomination  of 
Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  Princeton  University,  for  the 
governorship  of  New  Jersey.  Dr.  Wilson  has  made  the  subject  of 
government,  and  of  American  politics  especially,  his  lifework.  For 
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years  he  has  lectured  to  large  classes  on  jurisprudence  and  consti¬ 
tutional  government,  and  in  his  books  as  well  as  in  his  lectures  he 
has  committed  himself  not  to  politics  but  to  principles.  Discussing 
recently  Dr.  Wilson’s  peculiar  fitness  for  such  an  office  as  that  of 
Governor,  the  President  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  remarked: 
“I  have  always  been  impressed  with  his  high  caliber,  his  brilliant 
scholarship,  and  his  extraordinary  executive  ability.  I  suppose  there 
is  no  man  living  who,  from  the  student’s  standpoint,  knows  as  much 
about  the  principles  of  government  as  he  does.”  But  his  availability 
lies  in  the  fact  that  with  his  scholarship  he  has  not  acquired  the 
scholar’s  aloofness  from  life.  The  preeminent  quality  of  his  teach¬ 
ing,  we  are  told  by  those  who  have  been  his  students,  was  his  insistence 
upon  the  vital  relation  of  knowledge  to  real  life.  The  end  of  think¬ 
ing,  he  contends,  is  action;  the  end  of  study,  the  betterment  of  human 
conditions  and  human  life. 

HIS  value  to  the  country  at  large  lies  not  in  the  fact  that  he  is 
the  candidate  of  one  party  or  another,  but  in  the  promise, 
uttered  by  his  whole  life  and  teachings,  that  in  office  as  well 
as  out  of  it  he  will  uphold  the  democratic  ideals  of  this  republic.  If 
elected  he  will  come  to  the  service  of  the  people  foot-free  of  any 
entangling  political  or  financial  alliances.  No  interest  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  the  public  holds  a  mortgage  upon  his  hand  and  brain. 
But  his  avowed  and  recorded  principles  ally  him  with  the  people, 
whom  he  is  free  to  serve. 

As  gubernatorial  candidate  in  New  Jersey,  a  State  whose  hospital¬ 
ity  to  all  corporations,  good  or  bad,  is  a  matter  of  nation-wide  notoriety, 
special  interest  attaches  to  Dr.  Wilson’s  attitude  toward  the  vexed 
question  of  the  control  and  regulation  of  corporation  activities.  There 
is  probably  no  more  complicated  and  baffling  problem  before  the  legis¬ 
latures  and  the  courts  than  that  of  making  the  great  combinations 
of  capital  amenable  to  the  law  of  the  land.  This  college  president 
would  meet  it  by  a  practical  recognition  of  the  fact  that  guilt  is  always 
personal.  Under  the  present  method  of  penalizing  a  law-breaking 
corporation  with  a  fine  the  punishment  falls  more  heavily  upon  the 
innocent  than  upon  the  guilty — upon  the  stockholders  and  the  cus¬ 
tomers  rather  than  upon  the  men  who  direct  the  policy  of  the  business. 
But  while  you  cannot  effectually  punish  a  corporation  as  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  you  can  punish  the  man  or  men  responsible  for  the  corporation’s 
misdeeds.  This  is  the  course  advocated  by  Dr.  Wilson.  In  a  recent 
address  he  aptly  compares  the  large  corporation  to  an  automobile, 
and  continues:  “I  don’t  care  how  big  the  car  is,  so  long  as  the  driver 
is  careful  and  conscientious;  but  the  trouble  is  that  some  of  our  cor- 
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poration  men  are  taking  ‘joy  rides’  in  their  corporations.”  Thus 
does  he  point  his  contention  that  guilt  is  personal.  He  believes  in 

Eu rushing  the  joy-riders,  whereas  many  reformers,  when  confronted 
y  the  same  problem,  have  sho  wn  an  inclination  to  fine  the  automobile. 
We  must  abandon  at  certain  points,  he  argues,  “the  fatuous  and 
unnecessary  fiction”  which  treats  the  corporation  as  a  legal  and 
responsible  person.  In  a  recent  interview  explaining  his  position 
on  this  point  he  says: 

“Now  I  have  no  quarrel  with  big  business,  as  such.  But  I  would 
have  some  individual  or  individuals  held  directly  accountable  to 
the  law  for  the  wrong-doing  and  violations  of  the  statutes  which  may 

be  committed  in  the  name  of  the  corporation . Every 

act,  every  policy  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  a  corporation  origi¬ 
nates  with  some  particular  officer,  committee  or  board.  The  officer, 
the  committee,  the  board  which  orders  an  act  or  originates  a  policy 
contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land  or  intended  to  neutralize  or  contra¬ 
vene  it,  is  an  insurgent  against  society;  the  man  or  men  who  originate 
any  such  act  or  policy  should  be  punished,  and  they  alone.  .  .  . 

You  will  say  that  in  many  instances  it  is  not  fair  to  pick  out  for  pun¬ 
ishment  the  particular  officer  who  ordered  a  thing  done,  because 
he  really  has  no  freedom  in  the  matter;  that  he  is  himself  under  orders, 
exercises  no  individual  liberty  of  choice,  is  a  dummy  manipulated 
from  without.  I  reply  that  society  should  permit  no  man  to  carry 
out  orders  which  are  against  law  and  public  policy,  and  that,  if  you 
will  but  put  one  or  two  conspicuous  dummies  in  the  penitentiary, 
there  will  be  no  more  dummies  for  hire.” 


SPECIAL  interests  have  largely  usurped  control  of  our  govern¬ 
ment.  The  people  will  turn  to  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Wilson  be¬ 
cause  they  believe  that  his  is  the  kind  of  leadership  that  will 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  regain  that  control.  That  is  his  problem 
and  his  test.  If  New  Jersey  elects  him  it  need  only  ask  that  he  be  as 
unpartisan  and  as  uncompromising  in  meeting  the  practical  problems 
of  government  as  he  was  in  expounding  those  problems  in  his  books 
and  in  the  lecture  room.  Dr.  Wilson  accepted  the  nomination, 
because  he  has  certain  well-defined  ideas  of  government  that  he 
desired  to  put  to  the  test,  but  the  fact  that  he  did  accept  is  as  signifi¬ 
cant  of  a  change  in  our  political  ideals  as  is  the  fact  of  his  nomina¬ 
tion.  Even  four  or  five  years  ago  the  suggestion  that  a  university 
president  not  connected  with  the  inside  organization  of  either  party 
should  be  chosen  as  political  leader  in  an  acute  crisis  would  have 
been  hooted  at  by  men  whose  whole  lives  are  devoted  to  playing 
politics.  Also,  it  would  then  have  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  get 
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any  man  of  the  stamp  of  Woodrow  Wilson  to  forsake  the  peace  and 
dignity  of  a  position  such  as  his  in  order  to  jump  into  the  political 
arena,  and  do  his  part  toward  putting  the  fear  of  the  Lord  into  the 
hearts  of  those  interests,  financial  and  political,  which  have  come 
to  regard  the  exploiting  of  the  public  as  their  natural  right. 

Of  course,  the  political  leaders  who  yield  to  public  opinion  in 
nominating  a  man  like  this  do  so  with  the  full  belief  that  their  own 
understanding  of  the  intricacies  of  the  political  maze  will  enable  them 
to  control  the  situation  and  that,  having  offered  a  sop  to  public  senti¬ 
ment  by  setting  up  an  attractive  figurehead,  popular  feeling  will 
subside  as  it  always  has  done  and  they  will  be  able  to  play  the  same 
old  game  in  the  same  old  way.  Forgetting  the  wholesome  lessons 
given  them  by  such  men  as  Governor  Hughes  and  Mayor  Gaynor 
of  New  York,  they  hold  that  the  alliance  Between  politics  and  the 
privileged  interests  has  lasted  too  long  and  become  too  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  to  be  shaken  by  any  mere  impulse  for  reform,  and  none  know 
better  than  the  astute  politicians  and  financiers  who  have  so  long 
ruled  our  national  affairs  how  to  bow  before  the  storm  and  spring 
back  into  the  same  position  after  it  has  passed. 

As  Dr.  Wilson  himself  says:  “We  have  come  to  a  new  era.  We 
have  got  to  construct  a  new  economic  society,  and  in  doing  this  we 
will  have  to  indirectly  govern  the  political  methods.”  Here  is  the 
keynote  of  the  whole  situation,  btraight-thinking  men,  no  matter 
what  their  party  affiliations,  are  determined  to  do  what  they  can 
toward  constructing  a  new  economic  society;  hence  their  newly 
aroused  interest  in  politics,  through  which  they  see  the  straightest 
road  toward  the  impending  change.  There  has  already  been  a  re¬ 
alignment  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  and  the  people  are  showing  beyond 
question  that  what  they  want  now  are  principles,  not  platforms. 
If  government  is  to  be  freed  from  the  control  of  the  privileged  interests, 
the  men  who  are  needed  in  public  office  are  men  who  would  not  know 
how  to  take  a  bribe  in  any  form;  men  who  will  go  straight  at  the  right 
or  wrong  of  a  question,  utterly  regardless  of  party  affiliations  and 
time-honored  party  policies,  and  oblivious  to  all  the  subtle  network 
of  patronage  and  obligation  in  which  every  politician  of  long  standing 
is  enmeshed  in  spite  of  himself. 


IN  ORDER  to  live  up  to  this  standard  a  man  would  have  to  be  some¬ 
thing  of  a  theorist,  not  necessarily  a  visionary  whose  theories  would 
not  stand  the  test  of  practical  application,  but  a  man  who  stands 
sufficiently  aloof  from  his  subject  to  see  it  as  a  whole;  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  its  history  and  to  apply  it  to  the  general  laws  of  cause  and 
effect.  That  is  why  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson  is  likely  to  make  an 
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WOODROW  WILSON  PLAYING 
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HOME  OF  THE  HON.  WOODROW  WIL¬ 
SON,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVER¬ 
SITY  OF  PRINCETON,  NEW  JERSEY. 


A  MAN  NEEDED  BY  THE  PEOPLE 


unusually  good  governor  for  New  Jersey.  He  knows  little  or  nothing 
of  “practical  politics,”  but  he  does  know  a  practical  way  to  approach 
the  reforms  for  which  the  better  element  of  both  political  parties  are 
clamoring  because  the  nation  demands  them.  The  very  fact  that  he 
has  studied  out  the  question  in  an  academic  way  gives  him  a  certain 
perspective  that  should  aid  him  in  testing  his  theories  upon  the  armor 
of  ot  >stinate  facts,  and  his  incentive  to  do  so  will  be  tenfold  as  great 
as  that  of  the  average  man  who  is  elected  governor,  because  he  sees 
the  chance  and  the  necessity  of  living  up  to  what  he  has  said  and 
written. 

He  is  typical  of  the  men  who  are  now  for  the  first  time  entering 
an  active  political  career  in  order  that  they  may  apply  and  test  care¬ 
fully  thought-out  principles  regarding  the  best  type  of  representative 
government,  going  at  the  task  in  much  the  same  spirit  as  the  men  who 
framed  the  Constitution  approached  the  greater  task  of  building  up 
a  new  nation.  If  these  honest  and  earnest  leaders  of  the  reform 
movement  realize  the  greatness  of  their  opportunity  and  approach 
it  as  reverently  as  did  the  men  of  the  past,  their  names  will  be  worthy 
to  stand  as  high.  Next  to  the  building  up  of  a  nation,  the  guiding 
of  its  crude  and  exuberant  strength  into  the  right  channels  for  healthy 
growth  is  a  work  which  demands  the  best  blood  and  the  best  brains 
in  the  whole  country.  We  have  set  ourselves  up  as  an  example  to 
the  world  of  the  success  of  the  republican  form  of  government.  We 
have  come  close  to  failing,  not  because  the  form  or  government  was 
wrong,  but  because  the  dishonesty  and  selfishness  of  our  application 
of  its  principles  have  dragged  it  down  to  a  condition  that  is  little  better 
in  some  respects  than  the  open  tyranny  of  the  privileged  classes  in 
feudal  times. 

Returning  to  Dr.  Wilson’s  relation  to  this  problem,  we  find  in 
his  own  words  evidence  of  his  faith  in  the  power  of  the  people  to 
solve  it  themselves,  if  given  the  opportunity.  Thus  in  a  recent  speech 
he  declares  that,  if  elected,  his  duty  will  be  not  toward  the  convention 
which  nominated  him,  but  toward  the  people  who  voted  for  him; 
and  he  promises  to  “take  every  important  measure  before  the  Legis¬ 
lature  out  on  the  stump  and  discuss  it  with  the  people.”  There  is  the 
same  implication  of  faith  in  his  assertion  that  the  best  thing  you  can 
do  with  anything  crooked  is  to  “lift  it  up  where  people  can  see 
that  it  is  crooked,  and  then  it  will  either  straighten  itself  out  or  disap¬ 
pear.”  “I  recognize,”  he  has  said,  “no  power  but  that  of  the  people.” 
And  he  concluded  his  first  political  speech  in  the  present  campaign 
with  the  statement:  “I  want  the  people  to  be  the  jury.  I  do  not  want 
any  judge  to  ‘butt  in’  and  obscure  the  issue.” 
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■T  IS  not  surprising  to  find  paganism  and  Christianity 
intertwined  in  obscure  corners  of  Europe,  and  it  seems 
natural  enough  when  we  stumble  upon  it  among  those 
sublimated  savages,  the  American  negroes.  But  how 
many  people  realize  that  in  this  day  and  generation  in 
practical  America  the  games  we  play  on  All  Saints’ 
Eve  are  survivals  of  pagan  observances. 

The  first  religious  observance  of  All  Saints’  Eve  was  in  the  seventh 
century  in  Rome  at  the  time  that  the  Pantheon  was  converted  into  a 
Christian  temple.  And,  of  course,  All  Saints’  Day  is  observed  with  a 
regular  service  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Episcopal  churches. 
But  the  secular  English  manner  of  celebrating  Hallowe’en  which  we 

o  o 

have  preserved  is  purely  pagan.  In  fact,  the  old  English  idea  of 
Hallowe’en  was  practically  the  same  as  the  Irish  May  Eve  supersti¬ 
tion  and  the  German  Walpurgimacht, — the  time  when  fairies  are 
abroad  to  work  mischief  or  miracles,  when  spirits  become  visible  and 
may  be  communicated  with;  the  time  when  all  the  Walpurgimacht 
sprites  cavort  in  the  Brocken  and  when  the  powers  of  the  invisible 
world  are  loosed  and  become  all  powerful. 

It  is  also  the  night  for  informing  oneself — should  one  be  pos¬ 
sessed  of  curiosity  on  the  subject — upon  one’s  matrimonial  prospects 
for  the  future,  and  especially  for  the  following  year.  There  are  mani¬ 
fold  devices  for  ascertaining  these  important  facts — principally 
founded  upon  the  miraculous  divining  power  of  nuts  and  apples. 
Everyone,  in  childhood  at  least,  if  not  later,  has  bobbed  for  apples  in 
a  tub  of  water,  the  securing  of  the  apple,  of  course,  insuring  the  ulti¬ 
mate  possession  of  the  partner  of  ones  choice. 

Some  of  these  means  are  boisterous  and  in  the  manner  of  peasant 
celebrations,  like  the  game  of  “bobbing”  for  apples,  or  the  attempt 
to  catch  in  the  teeth  an  apple  suspended  from  a  swiftly  untwisting 
string.  Others  partake  of  the  ghostly,  such  as  the  custom  of  mount¬ 
ing  the  stairs  backward  muttering  some  incantation,  after  which  the 
seeker  for  knowledge  must  enter  a  dark  room  alone  and  look  in  the 
mirror;  then  over  her  shoulder  she  will  surely  see  the  face  of  her 
future  husband.  Another  English  game  consisted  of  going  into  the 
kitchen  garden  blindfolded  to  pull  up  a  cabbage.  The  amount  of 
earth  attaching  to  the  root  was  supposed  to  be  indicative  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  welfare  of  the  future  husband.  These  two  tests  seem  to  have 
been  designed  especially  for  the  young  women.  There  are  a  number 
of  these  time-honored  games  that  require  the  propounder  of  the 
question  to  be  blindfolded  while  making  the  momentous  choice, — 
another  survival  evidently  of  that  ancient  belief  that  fate  is  present 
in  the  accidental  selection.  The  mysterious  spirits,  powers  of  dark- 
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ness,  or  whatever  they  were  conceived  to  be  who  were  in  possession 
of  the  facts  about  human  destinies  were  supposed  on  Hallowe’en  to 
guide  the  fingers  of  the  girl  reaching  out  for  the  empty  bowl  which 
proclaimed  her  a  desolate  spinster  or  toward  the  bowl  full  of  water 
which  signified  a  happy  marriage,  just  as  surely  as  fate  was  supposed, 
by  those  given  over  to  the  fatalistic  in  times  past,  to  lie  in  the  turn  of 
a  pack  of  playing  cards. 

Every  boy  who  has  grown  up  in  a  village  or  in  some  small  com¬ 
munity  has  played  pranks  upon  Hallowe’en.  There  is  no  limit  to 
theTantastic  nature  of  the  tricks,  from  the  familiar  custom  of  remov¬ 
ing  gates  and  disabling  door-bells  to  the  wildest  feat  their  united 
brains  can  concoct.  The  boys  do  not  know  that  they  are  part  and 
parcel  of  a  pagan  festival  that  stretches  back  into  the  days  when  men 
believed  in  elves  and  in  fairies  and  in  the  tangible  powers  of  evil. 
Yet  even  the  most  unimaginative  boy  infected  with  the  spirit  of  Hal¬ 
lo  wove  feels  something — an  impish  sense  of  the  freedom  and  the  cool 
autumn  night— that  is  in  reality  the  survival  of  the  primitive  heathen 
instincts  that  all  boys  possess,  and  that  ally  them  with  the  early  life 
of  the  race. 

As  long  as  there  is  anyone  left  in  the  world  to  thrill  at  the  thought 
of  fairies,  so  long  as  Peter  Pan’s  appeal  across  the  footlights  is  an¬ 
swered  in  the  affirmative,  there  will  be  the  little  responsive  sensation 
along  the  spine  at  the  words  Hallowe’en,  Walpurgisnackt ,  May  Eve 
and  Johannistag.  One  of  the  poet  Yeats’  most  exquisite  plays  is  a 
dramatization  of  May  Eve  with  all  its  symbolic  human  and  poetic 
significance,  “The  Land  of  the  Heart’s  Desire.”  Sudermann  has 
used  Johannistag  symbolically  and  picturesquely  in  his  “Fires  of  St. 
John,”  and  is  not  the  third  act  of  “Die  Meistersinger ”  radiant  with 
the  spirit  of  Johannistag ?  The  Brocken  scene  in  “Faust,”  “The 
Tempest,”  “A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,”  Fiona  McCloud’s  prim¬ 
itive  fantasies,  the  scenes  in  the  kingdom  of  the  trolls  in  “Peer  Gynt” 
and  of  the  wood  creatures  in  “The  Sunken  Bell,” — all  these  have  the 
power  to  create  that  thrill,  to  set  in  motion  that  inexplicable  current 
of  our  inherited  memories  reaching  far  back  into  the  unknown,  bind¬ 
ing  us  to  that  remote  past,  the  beginnings  of  things. 

Perhaps  it  takes  a  German,  a  Scandinavian  or  a  Celt  to  recon¬ 
struct  for  us  the  spirit  of  these  elf-haunted  anniversaries.  In  any 
case  the  fantasia  of  Hallowe’en  has  yet  to  be  written. 
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A  NEW  IMPULSE  IN  FRENCH  ART  BORN 
OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  NORTH 

HETHER  merely  in  art  or  through  the  great  social 
order,  every  academic  phase  of  life  is  in  the  end  bound 
to  be  followed  by  a  reaction  born  of  the  need  of  all 
creative  conditions  for  freedom.  After  freedom  is 
achieved  more  often  than  not  follows  its  misuse  by 
the  uninspired,  and  on  the  great  strong  fine  limbs  of 
truth  and  reality  will  appear  fungous  growths, — 
whimsicality,  eccentricity,  insincerity.  And  then,  after  these  have 
flourished  and  flowered,  there  is  a  revolt  back  to  the  academy,  the 
riot  of  fanaticism  dwindles  away  weakly  into  the  formal  and  the 
restricted.  The  repetition  of  this  circle  is  unending  through  centuries 
of  history,  and  all  phases  of  our  civilization,  politics,  morals  and 
beauty  are  whirled  from  convention  to  freedom  and  back  again, 
making  somewhat  of  progress  in  the  revolution. 

In  the  past  few  years  America  has  made  a  rapid  recovery  from 
a  long  period  of  formalism  in  art,  and  yet  in  spite  of  the  utmost  sin¬ 
cerity  in  her  growth  out  to  realism,  she  has  commenced  to  acquire 
the  usual  fungous  growth,  the  artists  who  rely  upon  costume  for 
custom;  ideas  so  tentative  that  they  are  obliterated  by  a  night’s  rest; — 
unrealities  so  startling  and  worthless  that  art  has  seemed  guilty  as 
well  as  ashamed.  We  have  been  for  the  last  few  years  so  secure  in 
our  new-found  strength  and  freedom  that  we  have  taken  little  heed 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  whimsical  and  false,  but  it  is  with  us  and 
needs  immediate  and  heroic  treatment;  for  at  present  not  only  are  we 
developing  a  vital  art,  but  an  art  which  is  manifestly  vital  to  us,  and 
this  fungous  growth  must  be  lopped  off  promptly  or  some  of  our  fine 
free  growth  will  be  marred  and  injured  and  the  truth  of  it  hidden  and 
poisoned. 

In  France  there  is  just  now  a  reaction  from  a  certain  lawlessness 
that  has  grown  into  a  convention;  in  other  words,  the  final  formality 
of  the  Secession  art.  And  the  new  phase  of  art  which  has  not  grown 
out  of  the  old  New  Art,  but  away  from  it,  has  come  in  so  silently, 
in  so  dignified  and  simple  a  manner  that  we  have  scarcely  been  aware 
of  its  existence.  We  are  still  thinking  of  the  most  modern  of  French 
art  as  a  whirl  of  fantastic  lines  settled  into  a  dead  stilted  mannerism 
and  as  color  grown  into  a  hard  and  fast  cult  of  exaggeration.  We 
have  scarcely  opened  our  eyes  at  all  to  the  result  of  the  invasion  of 
Paris  by  the  North,  the  large  serene,  generous  spirit  of  the  genius  of 
Sinding,  of  Maeterlinck,  of  Bjornson.  But  while  its  approach  has 
been  subtle,  unheralded,  it  has  nevertheless  sweetened  and  spirit¬ 
ualized  the  art  of  the  last  decade,  until  it  is  today  a  new  and  great 
expression  of  the  never-dying  art  impulse  of  France. 
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PAUL  DUBOIS  I  MOD¬ 
ERN  FRENCH  SCULPTOR. 


From  a  Photograph  by  Henri  Manuel. 


PAUL  CHARLES  ALFRED  AUBAN  : 
MODERN  FRENCH  SCULPTOR. 


From  a  Photograph  by  Henri  Manuel. 


LOUIS  NOEL,  MODERN 
FRENCH  SCULPTOR. 


CAROLUS  DURAN,  MODERN 
FRENCH  PAINTER. 


ALBERT  BARTHOLME, 
FRENCH  SCULPTOR. 


From  a  Photograph  by  Henri  Manuel. 


JEAN  FRANCOIS  RAFAELLI, 
MODERN  FRENCH  PAINTER. 


A  NEW  IMPULSE  IN  FRENCH  ART 


IT  IS  amazing  what  a  deep  hold  this  northern  spirit  has  taken  of 
the  bigger  men  of  Paris,  while  the  world  at  large  has  scarcely 
realized  how  serene  and  dignified  and  wide  a  channel  had  been 
opened  for  the  men  of  ideas.  It  is  so  absolutely  untouched  by  Seces¬ 
sion  tendencies,  so  far  removed  from  the  tentative  efforts  of  youth, 
so  wholly  the  outgrowth  of  hard  labor,  rich  experience,  the  wisdom 
of  cultivation,  all  touched  and  spiritualized  by  the  impulse  of  the  great 
sane  art  of  the  North.  It  is  wholly  without  melodrama,  without 
press-agent  work,  and  as  yet  unrealized  in  that  land  of  intensive  pic¬ 
turesqueness, — the  Latin  Quarter.  Its  exponents  belong  to  no  special 
cult,  no  conscious  school.  Probably  they  have  not  as  yet  thought 
of  themselves  as  a  group,  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  study  the  illus¬ 
trations  which  accompany  this  article  without  realizing  how  com¬ 
pletely  they  represent  a  definite  phase  of  art  progress.  There  is  not 
in  one  picture  the  slightest  suggestion  of  pose;  there  is  not  in  one 
painting  or  bit  of  modeling  an  element  of  fanaticism  or  whimsicality. 
The  men  might  belong  to  any  significant  phase  of  French  life;  they 
might  be  statesmen,  musicians,  organizers,  scientists;  it  is  impossible 
from  expression  or  personal  characteristic  to  place  them  in  the  studio. 
They  have  outgrown  that  delight  in  picturesqueness  which  belongs 
to  a  fresh  relation  to  art. 

Like  any  great  purpose,  their  art  to  these  men  is  the  most  serious 
element  of  life.  It  absorbs  their  thought,  their  great  ambition,  their 
most  intimate  personality.  Whatever  they  have  to  say  to  the  world 
is  said  in  their  painting,  in  their  sculpture.  They  have  no  time  for 
vocabulary  or  costume;  they  have  no  time  to  cultivate  a  fantastic 
personality;  they  are  perhaps  unconscious  of  conforming  to  the  usual 
conventionalities  of  life;  they  impress  one  as  men  of  judgment,  of 
wide  cultivation,  men  of  affairs,  men  who  have  the  great  things  to  say 
and  who  are  searching  for  the  most  sincere,  the  most  direct  way  of 
saying  them.  Oddly  enough,  as  one  remembers  the  old  standards 
of  artistic  joy,  they  do  not  suggest  failure  or  want  or  need  of  com¬ 
miseration.  They  are  men  of  poise,  of  balance.  It  is  indeed  remark¬ 
able  how  inevitably  they  seem  to  conform  to  a  type  which  is  so  worth 
while  to  a  nation,  and  these  six  pictures  were  selected  from  a  group 
of  twenty  or  more,  all  equally  proving  what  France  has  accomplished 
in  a  way  rather  new  to  France;  that  is,  with  quiet  dignity. 

It  is  quite  possible;  in  fact,  more  than  probable  that  the  Salon 
and  the  various  exhibitions  of  Paris  are  still  flooded  with  the  wild 
eccentricities  and  with  the  stilted  formalities  which  the  Secession 
movement  has  impinged  upon  Continental  art.  But  in  the  face  of 
this  new  development  we  are  compelled  to  regard  the  more  popular 
movement  as  of  the  past,  as  a  thing  that  we  are  moving  away  from, 
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not  up  to  or  out  to.  In  general  criticism  of  a  movement  as  a  whole, 
there  is  always  the  danger  of  including  some  finer  phase  of  expres¬ 
sion,  but  with  our  joy  that  the  stupidity  of  the  Secession  movement 
is  being  recognized,  there  is  not  for  an  instant  the  desire  to  include 
the  frank,  earnest  sincere  work  of  such  men  as  Matisse  and  his  master 
and  followers;  men  who  have  the  courage  to  say  truthfully  what  they 
think  and  feel,  and  who  are  opening  new  lines  of  vision,  who  are  mak¬ 
ing  us  understand  that  it  is  possible  to  see  as  well  as  to  act  through 
tradition,  and  that  the  vision  and  art  of  the  man  so  conventionalized 
are  limited  to  an  alarming  degree.  It  is  through  such  men  as  Matisse 
that  we  will  understand  how  much  more  beauty  there  is  in  the  world 
than  we  have  ever  dreamed  of  in  our  old  traditional  philosophy,  and 
we  welcome  them.  We  even  welcome  those  who  are  not  quite  sure 
yet  what  they  are  seeing;  who  are  a  little  confused  in  this  new  world 
of  color  and  light.  They  are  doing  their  own  yeoman  service  for  us, 
but  not  greater  than  that  of  the  men  of  serene  spirit  and  wide  vision, 
the  men  whom  we  chronicle  in  this  new  movement  in  French  art. 
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THE  kindness  of  the  silver  star  is  laid 

Upon  my  bosom ;  where  I  idly  pass 

The  blown  narcissi  greet  me  from  the  grass; 

And  winds  and  the  great  sun  and  the  meek  shade 
All  make  me  free  of  love  in  glen  and  glade; 

In  the  deep  wild,  impassioned  for  the  sea, 

Yet  has  the  headlong  river  thought  for  me 
And  whispers  in  my  ear  wfith  voice  a  maid 
Might  envy  for  soft  sound.  O  Nature  bright  ! 

There  is  such  beauty  in  the  grassy  sod 

Such  wrarmth  and  splendor  where  the  skies  expand. 
That  to  the  soul  attuned  blest  Pisgah’s  height 
In  every  hill  doth  rise;  and  spread  of  God 

Each  vale  of  earth  smiles  up  a  Promised  Land ! 

Edward  Wilbur  Mason. 
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THE  COMMON  SENSE  OF  WILLIAM  JAMES: 
WHY  HIS  THOUGHT  HAS  BECOME  THE 
THOUGHT  OF  THE  PEOPLE:  BY  M.  IRWIN 
MACDONALD 

HE  late  William  James  once  said  of  the  philosophy 
which  was  to  him  the  truest  expression  of  life  as  he 
saw  it,  that  it  was  significant  to  humanity  because  it 
was  “never  separate  from  reality,  never  remote  from 
common  sense,  and  never  forgetful  of  the  common 
man.”  His  complete  identification  of  himself  with 
the  essentially  modern  spirit  of  inquiry  that  we  know 
as  Pragmatism  was  natural  and  inevitable,  because  the  man  himself 
was  so  normal  and  truthful  in  his  way  of  thinking,  so  untiring  in  his 
endeavor  to  gain  some  real  understanding  of  life,  that  of  necessity 
he  expressed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its  entirety  the  spirit  of  his  age 
and  nation.  He  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  philosophical 
thought  and  research  in  America,  because  he  voiced  so  clearly  the 
underlying  genius  of  the  American  people.  His  one  test  for  every 
thought,  feeling  or  act  was  its  workability.  He  held  that  each  and 
every  theory,  whether  dealing  with  the  most  trivial  conditions  of 
daily  life  or  dropping  its  plummet  boldly  into  the  depths  of  infinity, 
must  earn  its  right  to  live  by  accomplishing  some  definite  result. 
Every  philosophical  abstraction  that  presented  itself  to  his  mind 
had  to  undergo  the  test  of  a  frank  and  bold  application  to  concrete 
conditions,  for,  however  high  he  might  soar  in  his  lifelong  search 
for  the  ultimate  verities,  the  feet  of  this  intensely  human  and  modern 
philosopher  were  always  planted  firmly  upon  the  solid  ground. 

How  many  people  understand  exactly  what  is  meant  by  Pragma¬ 
tism  ?  We  associate  the  word  as  a  matter  of  course  with  the  ordinary 
definition  of  the  word  “pragmatic,”  which  comes  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  being  diametrically  opposite  to  the  whole  spirit  of  this  new,  and  yet 
old,  conception  of  philosophy.  Yet,  if  we  look  beyond  the  sort  of 
Pragmatism  that  is  distinctly  of  the  earth  earthy,  we  find  that  the 
word  means  also  a  system  of  thought  which  occupies  itself  with  the 
scientific  evolution  of  causes  and  effects,  rather  than  circumstantial 
details ;  a  system  that  is  practical  because  it  admits  only  those  theories 
which  have  reference  to  human  happiness  and  serve  to  promote 
human  welfare.  In  other  words,  it  is  merely  everyday  common  sense 
raised  to  the  realm  of  the  universal.  As  Professor  James  himself 
described  it:  “Pragmatism  has  no  prejudices  whatever,  no  obstructive 
dogmas,  no  rigid  canons  of  what  shall  count  as  proof.  She  is  com¬ 
pletely  genial.  She  will  entertain  any  hypothesis;  she  will  consider 
any  evidences.  ...  In  short,  she  widens  the  field  of  search  for 
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God.  .  .  .  She  will  count  mystical  experiences  if  they  have 

practical  consequences.  She  will  take  a  God  who  lives  in  the  very 
dirt  of  private  fact,  if  that  should  seem  a  likely  place  to  find  Him. 
.  .  .  Her  only  test  of  probable  truth  is  what  works  best  in  the  way 

of  leading  us  and  what  fits  every  part  of  life  best  and  combines  with 
the  collectivity  of  experience,  nothing  being  omitted.” 

The  whole  career  of  William  James  shows  the  natural  evolution 
of  a  clear,  honest  and  direct  mind;  a  mind  keenly  interested  in  every 
phase  of  life  and  open  to  the  reception  of  every  new  idea;  a  mind 
that  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  absolutely  devoid  of  prejudice 
because,  untroubled  by  precedent  or  dogma,  it  wrent  straight  to  the 
heart  of  things.  The  public  at  large  knows  him  as  the  expounder  of 
a  system  of  thought  that  to  the  modern  man  is  as  clear  as  his  mother 
tongue,  but  thousands  of  individuals  know  him  even  better  as  the 
beloved  teacher  whose  very  presence  was  an  inspiration  to  his  stu¬ 
dents,  and  as  the  man  who,  so  far  as  human  contact  went,  was  every¬ 
body’s  friend  because  he  possessed  the  insight  that  pierced  through  all 
masks  and  saw  the  real  man  underneath.  This  instinct  for  humanity 
was  so  strong  that,  after  years  of  the  kind  of  training  and  work  that 
almost  inevitably  leads  a  man  to  regard  his  fellows  from  a  remote 
and  impersonal  point  of  view,  as  types  that  illustrate  this  or  that 
theory  or  principle  of  psychology,  his  distinguishing  characteristic 
was  that  his  real  interest  was  always  in  men,  not  man. 

ENDOWED  by  heredity  with  an  open  and  adventurous  spirit 
and  an  insatiable  interest  in  everything  that  presented  itself 
to  him,  his  early  life  and  education  oflered  the  best  possible 
soil  for  the  growth  of  those  qualities  which  afterward  made  him 
famous  throughout  the  intellectual  world.  His  father,  the  elder 
Henry  James,  was  a  profound  and  brilliant  thinker,  who  carried  out 
with  uncompromising  thoroughness  his  theory  of  training  his  sons 
toward  the  fullest  development  of  individuality  and  independence. 
As  a  consequence,  William  followed  without  restriction  his  own  bent 
toward  investigation  in  many  directions.  Entering  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  he  received  a 
thorough  training  in  chemistry,  and  then  took  up  the  study  of  plants 
and  fishes  under  Agassiz,  sharing  the  latter’s  investigations  in  South 
America.  The  study  of  medicine  followed  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy, 
but  instead  of  practicing,  he  turned  his  energies  to  teaching,  reentering 
Harvard  as  an  instructor  in  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  man  that  even  at  this  time,  when  the  natural 
enthusiasm  of  youth  might  very  easily  have  led  him  to  concentrate 
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all  his  energies  upon  one  pursuit,  he  was  developing  another  side  of 
his  nature  by  studying  art  with  William  Hunt,  one  of  the  most  strongly 
individual  painters  of  his  day.  The  study  of  physiology  led  by  natural 
gradation  to  that  of  psychology.  It  was  almost  inevitable  that, 
being  William  James,  he  should  turn  by  degrees  from  matter  to  mind 
and  from  the  study  of  the  body  to  that  of  the  soul.  The  early  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  Swedenborgian  father  had  fostered  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  boy  toward  speculation  and  inquiry  in  the  realm  of  the  super¬ 
physical.  The  study  of  physiology  was  for  him  merely  the  foundation 
for  a  clear  understanding  of  psychology,  and  his  subsequent  entrance 
into  the  wider  field  of  philosophy  was,  in  the  course  of  a  development 
so  natural  that  it  was  inevitable. 

He  began  by  interpreting  the  psychological  theories  of  Spencer, 
but  of  course  ended  by  working  out  new  ones  of  his  own.  A  separate 
chair  of  psychology  was  created  for  him  at  Harvard  in  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-nine,  and  a  year  later  he  published  the  book  which 
almost  immediately  made  him  famous  throughout  the  scientific 
world, — his  “Principles  of  Psychology,”  which  had  been  in  the  making 
for  more  than  nine  years.  The  book  gave  a  complete  exposition  of 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Lange- James  theory  of  psychology;  a 
theory  which  has  gained  ground  steadily  ever  since  the  publication 
of  this  epochal  work,  and  which  now  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  our 
modern  conceptions  of  psychology.  In  a  nutshell,  it  teaches  that 
our  feelings  are  the  result  rather  than  the  cause  of  our  instinctive 
reactions  against  impressions  from  without;  in  fact,  that  bodily  con¬ 
ditions  exercise  a  determining  influence  over  all  moods.  As  Pro¬ 
fessor  James  expounded  it,  it  was  a  theory  of  the  soul  which  followed 
with  absolute  truthfulness  the  deductions  that  had  resulted  from 
close  study  of  the  soul’s  physical  expression, — the  body.  More  than 
that,  it  was  a  theory  set  forth  in  language  sufficiently  clear  and  simple 
to  be  understood  by  the  common  man.  It  has  been  a  favorite  slur 
against  William  James  to  accuse  him  of  “writing  psychology  like 
fiction”  for  the  sake  of  drawing  the  contrast  between  him  and  his 
brother  Henry,  who  “wrote  fiction  like  psychology,”  but  the  cheap 
smartness  of  the  epigram  may  be  forgiven  because  it  stated  the  truth 
in  that  it  expressed  the  human  quality  in  his  philosophy,  the  quality 
that  made  it  at  once  the  philosophy  of  the  people.  Instead  of  tangling 
what  he  had  to  say  in  a  forest  of  involved  expressions  and  technical 
terminology,  he  stated  it  as  simply  as  possible,  frequently  making 
his  meaning  clear  by  the  frank  use  of  colloquialisms  and  even  slang, — 
when  slang  expressed  what  he  meant.  His  keen  sense  of  humor 
always  stopped  him  on  the  brink  of  any  temptation  to  follow  an  argu¬ 
ment  into  regions  where  logic  takes  the  place  of  life,  for  at  such 
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moments,  to  use  his  own  words:  “I  hear  that  inward  monitor,  of  which 
W.  R.  Clifford  once  wrote,  wdiispering  the  wrord  ‘bosh’.” 

THE  natural  tendency  of  Professor  James’  psychological  researches 
was  to  lead  him  steadily  toward  the  realm  of  philosophy.  At 
his  own  request  he  wras  transferred  to  the  chair  of  philosophy 
at  Harvard  in  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  when  he  published 
the  first  definite  announcement  of  his  conception  of  Pragmatism  in 
“The  Will  to  Believe  and  Other  Essays.”  After  that  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  wras  given  to  the  defense  and  the  clarifying  of  this 
philosophical  method,  which  appealed  peculiarly  to  him  because  it 
insisted  on  the  correlation  of  all  philosophy  to  the  conditions  and 
circumstances  of  real  life.  He  made  no  claim  to  the  discovery  of 
Pragmatism,  which  has  appeared  in  one  form  or  another  in  numerous 
philosophical  systems  throughout  the  ages,  having  had  special  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  theories  of  Kant,  and  wras  introduced  into  modern 
philosophical  thought  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  when 
Charles  Peirce  wrote  an  article  for  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  of 
that  year, — entitled  “How  to  Make  Our  Ideas  Clear.”  His  argument 
was  that  beliefs  are  really  rules  for  action;  that  to  develop  the  meaning 
of  a  thought  we  need  only  determine  what  conduct  it  is  fit  to  produce, 
because  conduct  is  for  us  its  sole  significance.  Partly  because  of  its 
very  simplicity  and  naturalness,  Peirce’s  theory  remained  unnoticed 
until  Professor  James  brought  it  forw  ard  twenty  years  later  in  a  lecture 
delivered  before  the  students  of  Stanford  University  in  California. 
The  choice  of  place  and  audience  wras  wise,  because  the  men  of  the 
West  are  notably  open-minded  and  welcome  everything  new  that  can 
show  a  good  reason  for  being.  They  grasped  at  once  at  the  idea  that  the 
whole  function  of  philosophy  ought  to  be  the  finding  out  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  it  would  make  to  the  individual  at  definite  instants  of  life  if  this 
or  that  wTorld-formula  were  accepted  as  the  true  one.  Being  nothing 
more  than  the  avowred  application  of  empiricism  to  philosophy,  the 
pragmatic  method  of  thought  was  specially  calculated  to  appeal  to 
the  plain  common  sense  of  the  typical  American,  who  is  himself  a 
pragmatist  in  all  the  affairs  of  life,  in  that  he  is  prone  to  turn  away 
from  all  abstractions  toward  facts,  action  and  powrer. 

Nevertheless,  considerable  misunderstanding  and  opposition  wr ere 
aroused  by  the  publication  of  “Pragmatism:  A  Newr  Name  for  Some 
Old  Ways  of  Thinking,”  because  in  this  book  Professor  James  took 
the  bold  stand  that  he  recognized  as  truth  only  those  things  which 
have  meaning  and  importance  in  man’s  life,  and  also  his  belief  that 
by  the  exercise  of  selective  powder  man  is  able  to  influence  the  realities 
which  he  encounters;  that  he  helps  to  make  truth  and  to  reconstruct 
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the  world  itself  in  so  far  as  it  touches  him;  above  all,  that  man  is  not 
a  helpless  victim  of  fate  that  is  made  by  a  power  wholly  outside  of 
himself.  One  reason  that  Pragmatism  appealed  so  strongly  to  Wil¬ 
liam  James  was  because  he  realized,  as  he  said,  that  it  “unstiffens 
all  our  theories,  limbers  them  up  and  sets  everyone  at  work.”  Some¬ 
times  he  shocked  people  by  the  bluntness  with  which  he  expressed 
this  idea,  as  when  he  wrote:  “The  prince  of  darkness  may  be  a  gentle¬ 
man,  as  we  are  told  he  is,  but  whatever  the  God  of  earth  and  Heaven 
is,  He  can  surely  be  no  gentleman.  His  menial  services  are  needed 
in  the  dust  of  our  human  trials,  even  more  than  His  dignity  is  needed 
in  the  empyrean.” 

From  this  it  was  an  easy  transition  to  the  pluralistic  theory  of  the 
universe  which  has  excited  so  much  comment  and  opposition  in  late 
years.  Professor  James  made  no  empty  assertion  in  claiming  that 
his  was  the  philosophy  of  open-mindedness,  for  he  did  not  regard 
it  as  beneath  his  dignity  to  investigate  anything  that  promised  to  throw 
even  a  tiny  ray  of  light  upon  the  subject.  The  unusual  always  had 
for  him  a  compelling  interest,  and  the  people  who  regarded  his  explora¬ 
tions  in  psychical  research  and  his  attitude  toward  Christian  Science 
as  evidence  of  failing  mental  powers,  simply  had  no  understanding 
of  the  man  as  he  was.  He  investigated  everything;  allowed  everything 
a  hearing  and  a  fair  trial,  but  accepted  nothing  that  could  not  stand 
the  test  of  hard  common  sense.  He  was  as  honest  in  confessing  a 
failure  as  he  was  in  asserting  a  truth  or  claiming  a  merit,  but  the  hard¬ 
est  thing  on  earth  for  most  people  to  understand  is  a  man  so  honest 
that  he  is  not  afraid  even  of  a  thing  that  may  for  a  time  make  him 
appear  ridiculous.  The  full  storm  of  opposition  broke  when  Professor 
James  retired  officially  from  the  chair  of  philosophy  of  Harvard 
about  twelve  years  ago,  in  order  to  devote  his  whole  time  and  energy  to 
the  completion  of  the  works  which  he  had  planned.  These  works  were 
not  all  completed,  nor  would  they  have  been  had  he  lived  to  the  century 
mark,  but  enough  was  done  to  open  to  the  eyes  of  the  ordinary  man 
the  conception  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  that  may  be  com¬ 
prehended  in  its  fulness  by  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  try 
honestly  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  common  things  of  life. 
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THE  SUNNY  YEARS:  ILLUSTRATED  BY  ADAM 
EMORY  ALBRIGHT’S  PAINTINGS  OF  CHILD¬ 
HOOD:  BY  GARDNER  TEALL 

“Oh,  would  I  were  a  boy  again,  when  life  seemed  formed  of  sunny  years, 

And  all  the  heart  then  knew  of  pain  was  wept  away  in  transient  tears!” 

LORENCE  NIGHTINGALE  once  said  that  no 
nobler  task  awaited  the  great  artist  than  delineating 
childhood,  and  that  there  was  no  surer  way  of  wed¬ 
ding  the  genius  of  the  brush  to  the  best  in  life  than  by 
producing  beautiful  conceptions  of  true  child-por¬ 
traiture  in  relation  to  the  joyous  pastimes,  the  inno¬ 
cent  seriousnesses,  the  beliefs,  the  sweet  trust,  the 
little  cares  and  tasks  that  should  follow  every  child  through  each  day 
in  his  life’s  beginning. 

The  stern  saints  and  the  sweet-faced  madonnas  of  the  Old  Masters 
awaken  our  wonder,  but,  above  everything  else,  these  masters  have 
endeared  themselves  to  us  through  their  painting  of  the  Child. 

When  one  stops  to  think  of  it  there  is  so  much  that  is  wonderful 
and  so  much  that  is  beautiful  in  everyday  life;  only  it  is  not  always 
that  one  realizes  it.  That,  perhaps,  is  because  it  is  difficult  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  sunshine’s  peeping  through  the  clouds  when  one  holds  the 
ever  too  common  fear  that  the  sunshine  is  fleeting,  that  the  clouds 
will  come  again,  as  experience  has  been  unkind  enough  to  teach  they 
often  will. 

But  a  little  while,  and  all  that  changes;  what  is  a  century  to 
eternity  ?  We  are  collecting  yesterday’s  simple  possessions  and  hold 
them  to  be  precious  today.  And  we  look  upon  the  pictures  that  were 
painted  in  faraway  yesterdays  to  exclaim,  “How  lovely,  quaint  and 
charming!”  Now  in  the  endless  time  of  those  yesterdays  these 
things  were  no  less  beautiful  than  they  are  in  this  very  today — only 
the  Old  Masters  grasped  the  spirit  of  the  beauty  of  things  as  they 
are,  a  spirit  which  this  all  too  hurrying  era  in  which  we  live  fails, 
much  of  the  time,  to  realize  is  something  that  can  intensify  happiness 
and  dignify  right  living. 

There  is  no  greater  achievement  for  a  modern  artist  than  that  of 
portraying  the  life  of  today  successfully.  Of  the  incidents  of  today’s 
existence  the  simplest  ones,  like  the  fundamental  things  of  truth, 
make  the  strongest  appeal  to  the  healthy  appreciation.  It  is  so  with 
Millet’s  “Angelus,”  which  everyone  knows  and  loves,  a  picture  that 
touches  the  sympathetic  chords  of  all  sensibilities,  from  prince  to 
peasant.  Millet  did  not  have  to  dig  into  dusty  histories  for  his  sub¬ 
jects,  nor  did  he  have  to  depend  upon  the  unusual  for  his  inspiration. 
Instead,  he  painted  the  homely  scenes  in  the  life  he  found  surround- 
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"PLAYING  QUOITS”:  ADAM 
EMORY  ALBRIGHT,  PAINTER. 
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“THE  ENCHANTED  HOUR”  I  ADAM 
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"THE  PRAIRIE — KITE  FLYING"  :  ADAM 
EMORY  ALBRIGHT,  PAINTER. 
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THE  SUNNY  YEARS 


ing  him,  and  interpreted  his  environment  in  a  manner  that  will  for¬ 
ever  awaken  a  sure  response  to  his  genius. 

THE  work  of  a  new  American  painter,  Adam  Emory  Albright, 
possesses  a  note  of  this  absolute  sort  of  sincerity  that  makes  it 
widely  understandable,  regardless  of  the  possession  of  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subtle  mysteries  of  art  technique.  The  phase  of  American 
life  that  Mr.  Albright  has  successfully  presented  has  been  almost 
neglected  in  times  past  by  most  of  our  artists.  At  least,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  well-known  paintings  of  the  late  master, 
William  Morris  Hunt,  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  American  whose 
inspiration  has  recorded  in  so  straightforward,  unaffected  and  beau¬ 
tiful  a  manner,  life  in  the  “sunny  years,”  as  Mark  Lemon  has  called 
childhood  days. 

Emory  Albright’s  sympathy  for  the  American  boy  (the  father  of 
boys,  as  he  is  himself,  and  a  friend  of  boys)  has  taken  away  from  us 
the  reproach  of  having  missed  this  note  of  youth  in  our  art.  There 
never  has  been  anything  more  truly  and  vitally  national  and  charac¬ 
teristic  of  our  American  life  than  this  artist’s  paintings  of  boyhood’s 
“sunny  years.” 

Here  the  artist  has  not  racked  his  brain  in  a  search  for  intricate 
subjects,  he  has  not  gone  about  his  task  of  painting  like  an  archaeolo¬ 
gist  who  digs  up  the  past  to  entertain  the  present,  nor  has  he  sought 
for  dramatic  situations  or  atmospheric  conditions  that  might  puzzle 
a  weather  bureau.  What  he  has  done,  and  marvelously  well  at  that, 
is  to  show  us  the  real  germ  of  American  brawn  in  all  of  its  juvenile, 
honest  directness — fishing,  berry-picking,  kite-flying,  romping,  mar¬ 
bles,  bringing  in  wood,  raking  the  lawn,  chasing  bumblebees;  in 
fact,  every  pastime  and  occupation  dear  to  the  heart  of  a  real  boy. 
And  thus,  too,  he  paints  girlhood,  and  the  things  dear  to  the  heart  of 
every  real  girl.  His  work  almost  seems  to  stand  as  a  reproach  to 
that  of  those  many  painters  of  posed  inaction  with  their  interminable 
“Boy  with  a  Slate”  and  “Girl  with  a  Doll”  pictures. 

A  dozen  years  ago  Emory  Albright  banished  brocades  and  ormolu, 
armor  and  arabesque  from  his  studio  in  a  Chicago  skyscraper,  and, 
dispensing  with  material  glories,  took  an  abode  in  a  charming  coun¬ 
try  place  far  from  the  turmoil  of  town,  there  seeking  inspiration  in 
the  simple  life  of  the  real  people  about  him.  The  pastimes  and  pur¬ 
suits  of  his  own  children  caught  his  eye  as  worthy  themes  for  his 
brush,  and  watching  the  dear  kiddies  as  they  romped  through  the 
sunshine  of  their  blessed  years,  he  painted  the  pictures  which  have 
since  brought  him  renown. 

His  love  of  country  life  you  feel  throughout  his  work.  You  know 
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it  is  the  work  of  an  American,  done  for  the  joy  of  Americans,  as  well 
as  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  his  fame  has  traveled  abroad.  We 
know  that  the  American  boy  is  distinct  from  the  boy  of  any  other 
nation,  and  because  Emory  Albright  has  realized  this  and  has  caught 
the  American  boy’s  distinction,  transferring  it  with  consummate  skill 
to  his  canvases,  we  can  believe  that  a  new  American  painter  has 
risen  among  us,  a  painter  who  has  opened  our  eyes  to  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  further  development  of  our  own  art. 


FOR  THANKSGIVING  DAY,  NINETEEN  HUN 
DRED  AND  TEN 

IF  WE  would  give  thanks,  let  us  give  thanks  most  heartily 

Because  the  seeds  of  sanity  are  planted  deep  in  the  heart  of  the 
nation. 

Because  they  will  grow,  if  we  nourish  them,  and  blossom  into  health 
for  the  people, 

Because  they  will  bear  a  rich  ultimate  fruitage  that  will  shame  the 
present  insanity. 

And  let  us  give  thanks  because  there  are  a  few  among  us  growing  up 
in  rugged  idealism  that  fears  neither  drought  nor  mildew  and 
defies  vermin, 

A  few  who  stretch  their  beauty  Heavenward,  unhampered  by  the  lust 
of  sale, 

A  few,  who,  giving  their  best,  are  willing  to  be  counted  meager  and 
unprofitable,  for  love’s  sake. 

And  let  us  give  thanks  because  there  are  rnanv  of  us  who  need  but 

O  v 

a  little  more  courage  to  push  through  the  soil  of  every  day,  up 
to  our  fulfilment. 

And  many,  who,  having  reached  the  light,  would  share  all  that  they 
have  of  beauty  and  fragrance, 

And  many  who  give  their  friendship  and  the  fruits  of  life  gladly, 
without  hope  of  return. 

And  because  for  all  of  us  there  is  the  sunshine  of  human  betterment 
which  we  may  reach  if  we  seek  it  with  every  fiber  of  our  being, 
And  finally,  because  those  of  us  who  live  today  are  preparing  a  great 
harvest,  altruistic  and  assured  for  tomorrow, 

Let  us  give  thanks. 

Marguerite  Ogden  Bigelow. 
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WHAT  IS  BEING  ACCOMPLISHED  IN  CIVIC 
IMPROVEMENT  HERE  AND  ABROAD:  BY 
FRANK  CHOUTEAU  BROWN :  NUMBER  ONE 


IVIC  improvement  in  America  is  at  present  in  the 
indeterminate  state  that,  in  any  good  farming  com¬ 
munity,  would  be  easily  recognized  under  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  “between  hay  and  grass!”  Magazines  have 
published  ad  libitum  schemes  of  projected  improve¬ 
ments  for  every  important  city, — one  is  tempted  to 
say  for  almost  every  community,  in  the  United  States. 
A  resume  of  the  situation,  published  in  the  January  Architectural 
Review,  was  undertaken  with  the  idea  of  finding  out  exactly  what 
had  been  accomplished  up  to  the  first  of  the  year,  and  this  indicated 
a  lamentable  failure  in  achievement,  even  in  communities  where  the 
schemes  were  most  commendable  and  furthest  advanced  in  detail. 
Of  course,  improvements  of  great  scope  and  magnitude  have  to  be 
conceived  before  they  can  be  realized;  but,  even  making  all  possible 
allowances,  it  would  seem  that  if  the  American  business  man  were 
gifted  with  the  acumen  and  keenness  of  perception  with  which  he  is 
popularly  supposed  to  be  endowed,  he  would  have  realized  before 
this  his  opportunities  for  actually  bettering  civic  life  and  civic  condi¬ 
tions.  His  self-conceit  has  blinded  him  to  the  fact  that  while  he  is 
contentedly  patting  himself  on  the  back  for  what  he  thinks  he  has 
accomplished,  and  turning  up  his  nose  at  various  European  com¬ 
munities,  these  have  progressed  years  beyond  his  remotest  conception 
of  “modern  improvements.”  The  butcher-shop  of  France,  the  de¬ 
partment  store  of  Berlin,  the  dockage  facilities  of  Hamburg,  the 
workingman’s  dwelling  of  Port  Sunlight  or  Munich,  are  all  as  far 
ahead  of  our  boasted  American  achievements  as  American  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  an  advance  on  that  of  the  Indian  aborigine.  While  Chicago 
revels  in  dirt,  filth  and  smell  in  her  stock-yards,  the  abattoirs  of  Paris 
are  as  sanitary,  cleanly  and  inoffensive  as  the  flower  markets  of  that 
city;  and  while  Americans  are  still  talking  about  such  old-fashioned 
ideals  of  civic  betterment  as  the  “civic  center,”  the  communities 
of  Europe  have  come  to  appreciate  how  small  a  part  of  the  whole 
civic  plan  the  civic  center  really  is,  and  have  gone  ahead  to  realize 
better  conditions  for  housing  their  poorer  classes,  to  develop  hitherto 
unimproved  sections  of  the  city,  to  improve  sanitary  conditions,  and  to 
look  out  for  the  pleasure  and  health  of  the  inhabitants  by  means  of 
amusement  parks  and  playgrounds;  doing  it  all  in  a  way  to  make  the 
progressive  American  citizen  sit  up  and  take  notice, — if  once  he  could 
be  brought  face  to  face  with  what  these  older  cities  and  towns  have 
actually  accomplished  despite  the  conditions  inherent  in  old  cities. 
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Our  own  deficiencies  once  fully  realized,  the  immediate  practical 
question  is:  How  are  all  these  great  improvements  to  be  effected? 
The  answer  is  simple.  It  can  be  done  by  means  of  laws  that  make 
possible  the  institution  and  completion  of  necessary  improvements 
without  imposing  a  prohibitive  cost  on  the  cities  as  municipalities, 
or  the  citizens  as  individuals.  Unfortunately,  so  far  it  has  been 
impossible  to  get  such  laws  accepted  in  America,  despite  their  obvious 
simplicity  and  their  successful  operation  abroad. 

In  Europe  betterments  are  carried  out  in  this  way.  Instead  of 
condemning  property  over  which  a  new  street  will  pass,  and  paying 
a  large  excess  valuation  for  the  area  actually  used  for  this  purpose, — 
a  valuation  based  on  what  the  adjoining  property  will  be  worth  when 
the  improvement  is  completed, — the  Government  is  empowered  to 
take  not  only  the  land  that  is  necessary  for  the  projected  improve¬ 
ment,  but  also  the  land  adjoining  it  on  each  side, — including  the 
entire  areas  of  estates  of  which  any  parts  are  touched  by  the  new 
enterprise.  This  land  is  taken  at  its  valuation  before  the  improve¬ 
ment  is  started.  The  improvements  are  made;  the  unused  land  abut¬ 
ting  upon  the  street  area  is  then  divided  into  parcels  of  the  sizes  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  business  or  other  purposes  for  which  that  street  is  to 
be  used;  and  is  sold  with  a  clear  title  by  the  city  at  the  increased  valua¬ 
tion  made  'possible  by  the  improvement  itself.  Again  and  again  the 
sales  of  these  improved  properties  have  more  than  offset  the  entire 
damages  and  costs  of  making  the  improvement.  This  is  true  even 
of  the  recently  completed  Queen’s  Highway,  a  wide  and  stately 
avenue  built  through  the  most  thickly  settled  and  valuable  portion 
of  London,  where  the  cost  amounted  to  millions  of  dollars;  yet  the 
venture  actually  netted  a  profit  to  the  municipality.  This  is  so  advan¬ 
tageous  and  businesslike  a  system  of  carrying  out  civic  improvements 
so  as  to  benefit  the  entire  city,  and  not  merely  those  persons  whose 
property  is  improved  against  their  will  (and  then  only  after  paying 
them,  individually,  large  damages  for  increasing  its  value),  that  it 
seems  a  sad  commentary  upon  our  American  business  sense  that  it 
was  not  adopted  years  ago  in  this  country.  Instead,  we  are  still 
resisting  with  might  and  main  the  very  material  savings  and  benefits 
made  possible  by  its  application  to  our  own  problems. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  great  improvement  will  be  undertaken 
in  our  American  cities  until  this — or  some  similar — law  has  become 
a  matter  of  custom.  Under  such  a  system,  not  only  could  danger¬ 
ously  unsanitary  conditions  be  summarily  improved,  but  larger  enter- 

E rises,  such  as  the  building  of  those  magnificent  highways  and  park 
oulevards  that  appeal  so  strongly  to  the  ordinary  citizens’  imagi¬ 
nation,  might  be  carried  out  both  economically  and  effectively. 
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With  regard  to  the  problem  of  fire  protection  and  city  housing, 
entirely  different  and  rather  more  complex  conditions  exist.  Without 
exception,  our  American  laws  ignore  existing  conditions, — no  matter 
how  bad  they  may  be,  or  how  pressing  the  needs  of  the  community. 
The  new  laws  that  are  passed  from  time  to  time  apply  only  to  future 
buildings  or  to  future  conditions,  leaving  existing  structures  to  remain 
in  exactly  the  state  into  which  they  may  have  fallen  after  one  hundred 
or  two  hundred  years,  to  be  occupied  by  more  and  more  closely 
packed  hordes  of  foreigners,  under  conditions  that  absolutely  pre¬ 
clude  any  possibility  of  a  healthful  and  sanitary  existence.  Indeed, 
the  laws  enacted  to  improve  conditions  (when  they  apply  only  to  new 
buildings)  actually  put  a  premium  on  and  increase  the  value  of  these 
older  structures;  inasmuch  as  no  property  owner  can  improve  his 
property  to  conform  with  these  new  laws,  without  raising  his  rental 
values  so  far  that  they  will  perhaps  be  double  or  treble  the  rent  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  a  far  higher  profit  for  the  old,  unsanitary,  tottering 
buildings  next  door  to  the  newly-built  structure.  The  result  is 
immediate  and  obvious.  The  property  owner  does  not  improve 
his  property  to  conform  to  the  new  laws, — but  patches  and  repairs 
his  old  buildings  because  he  makes  more  money  by  doing  so. 

Abroad,  improvements  are  based  upon  the  necessity  for  making 
the  old  buildings,  as  well  as  the  new,  conform  to  such  requirements 
as  are  necessary  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  This  principle 
alone  makes  possible  the  new  sanitary,  and  also  attractive,  groups 
of  tenement  buildings  in  districts  where  it  is  necessary  to  house  a 
certain  number  of  the  city’s  working  population.  In  planning  these, 
care  is  taken  always  to  provide  sufficient  ground  space  for  an  ample 
allowance  of  light,  air  and  sun  throughout  the  whole  building,  and 
also  for  a  good-sized  yard  or  playground.  And,  aside  from  these 
utilitarian  considerations,  much  attention  is  given  to  the  outer  aspect 
of  the  building,  for  it  must  bear  its  individual  part  in  the  generally 
attractive  appearance  of  the  city  and  its  streets.  All  these  advantages 
are  obtainable  at  a  reasonable  rental,  quite  within  the  means  of  the 
class  that  inhabits  these  “tenements,”  and  the  result  is  that  the  pride 
of  the  individual  in  the  appearance  of  his  city,  of  his  own  dwelling, 
of  his  very  person,  is  cultivated  and  strengthened  to  the  point  of 
appreciably  better  citizenship. 

Among  “new  ideas”  of  modern  civic  development  is  the  somewhat 
revolutionary  one  that  the  city  government  should  determine  in  ad¬ 
vance  those  directions  in  which  growth,  whether  residential  or  along 
the  lines  of  business  development,  would  be  most  convenient  or 
desirable;  and  then  provide  the  avenues  of  travel  that  appear  to  be 
logical,  and  necessary  extensions  of  the  streets  already  in  use.  This 
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method  ensures  their  present  and  future  availability  for  business  or 
residence  purposes,  or  for  the  conveniences  of  traffic  or  pleasure¬ 
driving,  and  follows  a  definite  and  well-considered  plan  in  shaping 
the  growth  of  the  city  instead  of  allowing  real-estate  speculators  to 
lay  out  and  promote  new  additions  at  their  own  sweet  will,  as  has 
heretofore  been  the  universal  American  custom.  It  would,  of  course, 
always  be  desirable,  in  undertaking  any  such  scheme  for  controlling 
comprehensive  community  growth,  that  the  city  be  advised  by  some 
expert  in  city  development  who  would  have  at  heart  the  practical 
convenience  of  the  streets,  and  their  relation  to  the  entire  city  scheme 
as  it  might  possibly  develop  in  the  future,  as  well  as  those  broader 
aesthetic  considerations  which  are  somewhat  likely  to  be  disregarded 
by  the  practical  minds  that  control  the  building  of  most  of  our 
American  cities. 

Cities  in  this  country  differ  essentially  from  those  abroad;  there¬ 
fore  our  development  schemes  naturally  would  differ  from  those 
applied  to  European  problems.  The  majority  of  our  cities  are  of 
such  recent  growth  that  the  rectangular  checkerboard  arrangement 
of  streets  is  largely  prevalent.  With  this  arrangement  most  of  our 
civic-center  schemes  have  been  devoted  to  obtaining  a  central  open 
space,  around,  or  in  which,  important  buildings  could  be  grouped,  as 
in  Buffalo,  Cleveland  and  Washington;  or  to  the  connecting  of  existing 
centers  of  interest  by  avenues  opening  up  the  sections  that  lie  between, 
as  in  Philadelphia,  St.  Paul  and  again,  Washington.  This  latter 
treatment  generally  results  in  breaking  up  the  regularity  of  the  rectan¬ 
gular  criss-crossing  streets,  which  is  in  itself  a  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  to  cities  so  arranged. 

Other  cities,  such  as  Buffalo,  have  endeavored  to  open  up  an  area 
upon  the  bank  of  a  river  or  lake,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Milwaukee 
and  Chicago,  they  are  utilizing  the  radial  avenue  idea,  of  which  the 
best  development  in  this  country  is  found  in  Washington,— applying 
it,  in  conjunction  with  the  circulating,  outer  connecting  boulevard, 
to  remedy  recently  discovered  defects  in  their  existing  lay-out.  We 
find  evidenced  a  general  disposition  to  open  up  views  of  adjoining 
harbor  or  river  fronts,  making  use  of  these  as  elements  of  beauty, 
so  as  to  obtain  relief  from  and  contrast  with,  the  sections  devoted  to 
business  development,  and  add  effectiveness  to  groupings  of  public 
and  business  architecture.  On  the  whole,  we  have  reason  to  feel 
that  at  last  we  have  begun  to  admit  a  regard  for  purely  aesthetic  con¬ 
siderations,  a  viewpoint  that  heretofore  has  been  conspicuously  absent 
in  the  development  of  our  American  cities.  When  once  these  new 
schemes  for  the  improvement  of  our  towns  have  begun  to  show  results, 
no  one  can  doubt  that  the  American  people  will  appreciate  the  im- 
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portance  of  the  element  of  beauty  as  a  distinct  asset,  and  will  there¬ 
fore  be  willing  to  extend  its  application  to  other  departments  of  life 
and  surroundings. 

To  obtain  an  impression  of  the  real  characteristics  of  a  city,  and 
its  individuality  as  a  whole,  it  is  necessary  to  view  it  from  the  balloon 
of  the  present  or  the  airship  of  the  future.  Place  side  by  side  the 
plans  of  Washington,  of  New  York,  of  Philadelphia  and  of  Boston; 
a  glance  is  enough  to  distinguish  between  them  and  even  to  indicate 
to  some  considerable  extent  the  individuality  of  each  community 
and  its  general  purposes  and  intent.  No  one  for  a  moment  could 
mistake  the  plan  of  Washington  as  belonging  to  a  city  of  other  than 
monumental  treatment,  where  the  handling  of  governmental  business, 
the  expression  of  power,  wealth  and  pageantry  were  almost  the  first 
considerations.  Quite  as  clearly,  the  plan  of  New  York  motives  a 
city  of  tremendous  business  capacity.  That  of  Boston  shows  a 
narrow,  conservative  community  of  haphazard  development  and 
Puritanic  precedent;  while  Philadelphia  is  as  plain  and  monotonous 
in  plan  as  it  is  in  architecture.  Its  unbroken,  rectangular  blocks 
are  neither  more  nor  less  commonplace  than  its  unbroken  streets  of 
brown  stone  and  brick  fa9ades. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  THANKSGIVING 


DEAR  Lord,  I  thank  Thee  for  the  madding  thrush 

That  filled  with  raptured  song  the  skies  of  spring; 
And  for  the  dove  that  mourned  within  the  hush, 
Too  sad  to  blithely  sing. 


I  thank  Thee  for  the  rose  whose  heart  of  fire 
Outflamed  within  the  garden  of  the  June; 

And  for  the  spotless  lily  whose  attire 
With  paleness  shamed  the  moon. 

I  thank  Thee  for  the  stars;  the  storm’s  alarms; 

And  for  the  pomp  and  glory  of  the  sea; 

But  most  I  thank  Thee  for  earth’s  simpler  charms, 

The  wealth  of  poverty! 

Edward  Wilbur  Mason. 
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LANDSCAPE  TREATMENT  FOR  CRAFTSMAN 
HOUSES:  BY  HAROLD  D.  PHELPS 


HAT  all  homes  should  have  some  time  and  study 
given  to  their  surroundings  is  as  necessary  to  their 
proper  development  as  is  any  other  feature  of  their 
design.  But  this  is  so  often  neglected  in  America, 
and  the  vital  principles  of  landscape  gardening  so 
grossly  misunderstood,  that  a  statement  of  some  of  the 
most  important  points  to  be  considered  should  be 
worthy  of  the  careful  study  of  every  builder.  Craftsman  houses,  in 
particular,  should  have  the  greatest  possible  attention  paid  to  their 
setting,  for  it  is  the  cardinal  principle  of  their  design  that  they  shall 
harmonize  perfectly  with  the  site.  In  the  usual  layout  of  geometrical 
beds  and  spotted  shrubs,  the  Craftsman  house  is  as  much  out  of  place 
as  a  fine  jewel  in  a  vulgar  cravat. 

All  landscape  treatment  should  begin  with  the  choice  of  the  site. 
Before  the  architect  is  asked  to  make  any  sketches  the  property  should 
be  carefully  studied  and  all  its  peculiarities  noted  with  regard  to  their 
relation  to  the  house.  The  points  of  compass,  topography  of  the  land, 
views  to  be  obtained,  and  even  minor  points  like  the  direction  of  the 
prevailing  winds  will  make  a  great  difference  in  the  comfort  of  the 
occupants  and  should  be  considered  as  controlling  points  in  the  design. 
Negative  features  should  be  noted,  too,  for  rare  indeed  is  the  place 
that  has  not  drawbacks  which  can  only  be  overcome  when  they  are 
thoroughly  understood.  It  is  surprising  how  frequently  the  things 
which  at  first  seem  so  annoying  can  by  ingenious  treatment  be  con¬ 
verted  into  most  charming  details  of  the  plan. 

Any  existing  features,  if  consistent  with  the  best  development, 
should  be  carefully  preserved  during  the  construction.  Contractors 
have  a  way  of  damaging  the  best  trees  or  allowing  their  workmen  and 
horses  to  commit  other  atrocities,  which  can  only  be  checked  by 
eternal  vigilance.  All  sturdy  trees  should  be  preserved,  unless  sacri¬ 
ficed  after  due  thought  because  they  interfere  with  prospective  build¬ 
ings,  roads  or  views.  But  any  species  that  are  less  desirable  or  in  a 
diseased  condition  should  be  removed  without  hesitation,  for  they 
are  a  constant  menace  to  the  more  valuable  growth.  Little  things 
like  gullies,  springs,  boulders  or  outcropping  ledges  of  rock  should 
seldom  be  disturbed,  for  it  is  the  little  individualities  of  a  landscape 
which  give  a  site  its  character,  and  if  obtrusive  they  may  usually  be 
screened  by  planting.  The  exact  location  of  the  buildings  on  the 
property  will  repay  very  minute  study,  especially  if  the  site  chosen 
is  other  than  level,  and  Craftsman  houses  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
places  of  rugged  character  and  marked  individuality. 

The  approaches  to  the  house,  both  for  pedestrians  and  for  vehicles, 
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THE  LAWN  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  FEATURE  OF  THE 
“NATURAL  STYLE'”  OF  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

THE  CORNER  OF  A  GARDEN  DEVELOPED  IN  "JAPANESE 
STYLE.” 


"natural  style"  of  landscape  gardening 

AT  FRANKLIN  PARK,  BOSTON. 

A  DRIVE  ENTRANCE  DESIGNED  TO  HARMONIZE 
WITH  CONTOUR  OF  THE  LAND. 
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should  be  considered  first.  Even  on  small  suburban  places  a  drive¬ 
way  is  usually  necessary,  if  not  for  carriages,  at  least  for  the  easy 
delivery  of  supplies.  The  controlling  factors  for  the  drive  are  the 
point  of  contact  with  the  highway,  the  arrangement  with  regard  to 
its  uses  at  the  house  and  the  connection  of  these  two  points.  If  possible 
the  drive  should  leave  the  highway  at  the  side  of  the  property  nearest 
the  town,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  greatest  travel,  at  nearly  right 
angles  to  the  highway  and  on  a  level  or  on  an  easy  grade.  For  a 
little  distance  from  the  highway  it  should  be  sufficiently  in  view  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  an  accident  at  the  junction.  In  its  relation 
to  the  house,  the  drive  should  be  so  located  as  to  best  serve  the  uses 
for  which  it  is  intended.  Proximity  to  both  front  and  rear  entrances, 
convenience  in  delivering  coal,  ice  and  other  supplies,  and  last  but 
not  least,  facility  of  exit,  are  some  of  the  considerations  which  will 
govern  the  choice  of  location.  For  large  places  the  separation  of  the 
purely  pleasurable  from  the  practical  parts  of  the  garden  is  often 
desirable,  especially  near  the  house.  This  may  sometimes  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  having  both  a  carriage  and  a  service  turn  to  the  roadway, 
the  latter  screened  from  the  living  part  of  the  house. 

In  the  connecting  link  between  the  highway  and  the  house  an 
easy  grade  is  the  prime  consideration ;  next,  a  route  which  should  be 
fairly  direct,  and  third,  a  location  as  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  possible. 
Any  views,  either  of  the  house  and  grounds  or  of  the  surrounding 
landscape  which  may  be  developed  in  the  course  of  the  drive  will 
add  greatly  to  its  interest,  but  must  never  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
convenience  of  access  or  ease  of  grade.  An  entrance  drive  is  first 
of  all  intended  to  furnish  an  easy  and  convenient  means  of  getting 
into  the  property,  and  any  circuitous  route  not  needed  to  ease  the 
grade  will  be  recognized  at  once  as  inconvenient  and  artificial,  no 
matter  how  fine  the  views  which  it  develops.  Except  in  rare  cases 
a  drive  with  long  flowing  curves  will  be  found  to  meet  these  condi¬ 
tions  and  at  the  same  time  will  be  most  pleasing  to  the  eye.  In  very 
small  places,  especially  where  the  architectural  lines  predominate, 
a  straight  drive  may  be  in  keeping;  while  very  rugged  sites  often 
require  sharp  winding  curves  in  order  to  maintain  a  reasonable  grade. 
But  only  where  the  site  demands  it,  should  either  of  these  be  used. 


IN  THE  North  at  least,  the  principal  rooms  of  an  all-the-year- 
round  house  should  face  the  south,  east  or  west.  And  among 
the  principal  rooms  I  include  the  kitchen,  for  here  the  housewife, 
or  the  servant,  spends  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  a  cheerful  room  may 
help  to  alleviate  much  of  the  drudgery  of  housework  and,  perhaps, 
to  solve  the  servant  problem.  No  person  should  be  compelled  to 
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work  the  year  round  in  a  room  having  light  only  from  the  north.  Just 
which  exposure  the  various  rooms  will  have  must  be  determined 
by  the  local  conditions  of  climate  and  view,  and  no  set  rule  can  be 
laid  down.  Personally,  I  think  the  dining  room,  or  the  dining  alcove 
so  frequently  found  in  Craftsman  homes,  should  have  light  from 
the  southeast,  or  as  near  that  quarter  as  is  feasible,  for  a  bright  and 
sunny  breakfast  room  imparts  a  cheer  and  glow  which  may  last  all 
day.  With  such  an  arrangement  the  kitchen  would  fall  to  the  north¬ 
east  side  of  the  house,  the  large  living  room  to  the  west  side,  or  at  least 
to  the  southwest,  where  it  would  gain  what  is  usually  one  of  the  best 
views  possible  of  a  landscape,  because  it  is  apt  to  include  the  beauty 
of  the  sunset.  The  question  of  building  for  views,  the  American 
architect  has  been  slow  to  face.  He  has  in  the  past  imitated 
much  that  was  foreign  in  style  and  thought  but  little  of  its  relation 
to  site. 

In  the  modern  domestic  architecture  of  America  pergola-covered 
terraces  and  sleeping  porches  are  coming  to  be  regarded  almost  as 
essential.  They  not  only  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  architecture,  but 
are  a  definite  inducement  for  the  outdoor  living  which  at  last  we  know 
we  must  have  if  we  are  going  to  become  a  nation  of  robust  people.  In 
addition  to  this  consideration  of  health,  the  pergola  terrace  seems  to 
link  the  house  to  the  ground  as  nothing  else  in  the  way  of  garden 
architecture  can  serve  to  do.  A  vine-covered  pergola  and  a  terrace 
with  a  cement  floor  not  only  mean  a  chance  for  healthful  as  well  as 
picturesque  living  in  the  fresh  air,  the  joy  of  which  America  has  only 
lately  come  fully  to  understand,  but  also  seem  to  bridge  the  chasm 
which  formerly  opened  so  wide  between  indoors  and  out.  Of  course, 
in  the  East  we  have  got  to  consider  the  problem  of  screening  the 
porch,  because  as  yet  in  spite  of  our  scientific  achievements,  we  have 
not  done  away  with  the  two  pests,  flies  and  mosquitoes.  A  screened 

Eorch  and  a  kitchen  so  placed  that  they  are  in  the  midst  of  quiet  and 
eautiful  surroundings,  add  enormously  to  what  constitutes  essential 
comfort  in  the  modern  country  home.  I  well  remember  visiting  the 
home  of  two  young  foreigners  in  one  of  our  western  cities.  They 
were  both  day  laborers  and  had  purchased  a  lot  in  a  suburb  on  the 
instalment  plan.  With  the  roughest  of  lumber  and  their  own  unskilled 
hands  they  built  a  one-room  shack  having  a  porch  across  the  front, 
screened  with  common  cloth  netting.  There  they  slept  in  warm 
weather,  and  you  can  imagine  they  were  about  as  near  to  nature  inside 
their  home  in  the  winter,  in  a  climate  where  the  mercury  often  touched 
twenty  below.  To  my  notion,  and  I  know  they  thought  so,  too, 
they  had  more  of  a  home  than  the  occupants  of  many  a  fine  flat  in  the 
city. 
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THE  general  design  of  house  and  drive  being  determined,  we 
may  then  turn  our  attention  to  the  grading  of  the  property. 
To  as  great  an  extent  as  possible,  the  topography  should  be 
unchanged  from  Nature’s  graceful  contour.  If  the  site  is  well  chosen 
we  cannot  hope  to  improve  the  beautiful  lines,  and  also  the  moving 
of  earth  is  a  very  expensive  undertaking.  When  we  attempt  to  improve 
on  Nature’s  handiwork,  she  sometimes  revenges  herself  by  sending 
hard  showers  to  wash  gullies  in  our  fine  lawns,  and  ice  and  snow 
to  continue  the  work  of  destruction,  thereby  showing  her  contempt 
for  our  lack  of  appreciation. 

When  grading  is  necessary,  it  should  always  be  done  as  closely 
in  harmony  with  the  original  surface  as  we  are  able  to  conceive. 
Plain  surfaces  and  terraces  must  always  be  protected  by  retaining 
walls  or  other  artificial  structures.  But  that  kind  of  grading  is  never 
in  keeping  with  Craftsman  homes  except  on  restricted  city  lots.  The 
lines  of  the  surface  should  always  be  in  flowing  curves.  Note  also 
that  a  concave  surface  gives  an  added  sense  of  distance,  which  is 
most  pleasing,  while  a  convex  surface  brings  a  distant  object  nearer 
to  the  eye.  For  small  places,  therefore,  a  concave  center  with  a 
slight  convex  roll  near  the  boundaries,  will  seem  to  add  space  to  your 
grounds  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  a  proper  element  of  strength 
at  the  borders.  No  grade  should  be  precipitous  except  on  the  most 
rugged  of  sites.  Here  let  it  be  Nature’s  work;  yours  will  be  almost 
sure  to  wash.  For  carrying  water  on  a  grade  a  good  turf  is  better 
than  any  paving,  for  it  is  not  so  liable  to  be  undermined. 

In  the  question  of  planting,  which  is  commonly  regarded  as  the 
whole  of  landscape  gardening,  we  find  another  feature  which  depends 
largely  on  the  characteristics  and  environment  of  the  site.  Here  again 
the  more  we  know  of  local  conditions,  and  particularly  of  the  flora, 
the  better  able  we  are  to  achieve  satisfactory  results.  It  is  only  when 
a  detailed  study  of  these  is  made  and  applied  to  each  case  in  hand 
that  the  restful  feeling  of  absolute  harmony  can  be  gained.  Planting 
is  not  only  a  problem  of  the  selection  of  the  proper  material,  but  of 
the  arrangement  and  grouping  of  this  in  an  artistic  manner.  This 
can  usually  be  accomplished  by  following  some  general  scheme. 

Landscape  gardening,  like  the  other  conventional  arts,  has  its 
more  or  less  definite  styles,  as  the  Formal  or  Italian,  the  Natural,  the 
Picturesque  and  the  Japanese.  The  Formal,  while  highly  effective 
in  its  proper  place,  is  not  consistent  with  Craftsman  homes.  On  the 
most  rugged  and  wildest  sites  the  Picturesque  style  is  harmonious, 
but  as  it  requires  the  most  expert  treatment  to  attain  purity,  and 
merges  almost  imperceptibly  into  the  Natural  in  less  exacting  situa¬ 
tions,  it  need  not  be  discussed  here. 
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MUCH  needs  to  be  said  regarding  the  Japanese,  however,  for 
on  first  consideration  it  seems  to  be  peculiarly  suited  to  Crafts¬ 
man  homes.  It  is  a  truly  national  style,  finely  developed, 
and  highly  effective  in  its  own  environment,  but  in  a  broad  sense 
it  will  never  wholly  meet  American  ideals.  In  its  purest  expression, 
it  is  a  miniature  copy  of  some  portion  of  Nature,  effected  in  the  spirit 
of  religious  interpretation.  Each  garden  has  a  fixed  number  of  stones 
and  trees,  lanterns,  hills  and  other  features,  with  a  definite  name 
and  place  in  the  composition,  every  one  of  which  has  an  exact 
religious  significance.  An  adaptation  of  a  Japanese  effect  in  gardens 
in  this  country  might  be  satisfactory,  for  without  doubt  there  are 
many  features  which  we  might  adopt  and  modify  to  suit  our  local 
condition;  a  little  stream  of  water  may  be  as  pleasing  as  a  large  river, 
yet  a  sixty-year-old  tree,  stunted  to  a  foot  high,  or  a  wild  mountain 
reproduced  in  a  twenty-by-forty-foot  backyard  is  grotesque  and  ridicu¬ 
lous  in  relation  to  the  breadth  and  strength  of  American  ideals.  Then, 
too,  the  Japanese  style  with  its  minute  details  requires  the  undivided 
attention  of  a  very  good  gardener.  If  you  want  a  Japanese  garden,  set 
apart  a  small  area  and  develop  it  as  one  feature  of  your  landscape 
treatment;  but  if  you  let  it  be  the  dominating  spirit  of  your  place  you 
will  find  it  very  hard  to  carry  out  in  a  broad  way  and  very  exacting 
and  expensive  to  maintain. 

The  Natural  style  is  the  one  best  adapted  to  nearly  all  American 
conditions.  But  it  is  in  connection  with  Craftsman  architecture 
that  it  can  be  developed  to  its  greatest  purity,  for  the  very  essence 
and  spirit  of  each  is  absolute  harmony  with  local  conditions.  By 
the  proper  combining  of  the  two  we  may  obtain  the  unity  which  alone 
will  make  a  perfect  composition. 

To  develop  a  place  in  the  Natural  style  the  following  points  should 
be  observed.  All  lines  of  road,  grading  and  planting  should  flow 
in  gentle  curves.  The  open  spaces  should  be  as  far  as  possible  un¬ 
broken;  planting  at  the  margins,  roads  and  paths,  near  the  edges 
rather  than  through  the  middle,  should  be  observed,  and  no  obstruc¬ 
tions,  either  in  the  way  of  statuary  and  fountains  or  of  specimen  trees 
and  shrubs,  should  be  allowed  on  the  lawn.  The  planting  should  be 
massed  along  the  base  of  the  house  and  other  structures  to  unite  them 
to  the  site.  Vines  are  excellent  for  this  purpose.  A  massed  border¬ 
planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  gives  seclusion  from  unrelated  things  and 
variety  and  interest  to  the  skyline.  Careful  arrangement,  too,  will 
open  and  yet  frame  in  the  best  views.  Flower  beds  in  straight  lines  or 
geometrical  shapes  are  entirely  out  of  place.  Straight  drives  and 
walks  never  fit  a  natural  slope.  Nature  does  not  work  in  straight 
lines.  Planting  in  rows  with  even  spacing  is  always  artificial. 
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IN  ARRANGING  for  your  planting  study  the  natural  growth 
carefully  and  get  your  inspiration  there.  Do  not  use  marsh  plants 
on  a  dry  knoll,  or  the  native  growth  of  a  sunny  roadside  under  the 
shade  of  trees.  Do  not  try  to  grow  tropical  plants  in  a  cold  climate. 
Anything  which  you  find  growing  wild  in  the  neighborhood,  under 
similar  conditions  to  your  own,  together  with  plants  from  places  of 
like  environment,  will  give  a  variety  sufficient  for  anyone  but  the  curio 
collector.  Native  plants  will  always  harmonize  with  rugged  sites, 
while  the  specialized  varieties  should  be  used  sparingly  even  on  more 
formal  sites,  and  eccentric  plants  only  with  the  greatest  thought.  A 
weeping  mulberry,  camperdown  elm  or  clipped  evergreen  does  not 
look  well  with  Craftsman  designs,  and  forms  with  variegated  or  strik¬ 
ingly  colored  foliage  must  be  carefully  placed  in  relation  to  the  colors 
used  in  the  finish  of  the  house. 

In  regard  to  the  different  classes  of  plants,  choose  those  adapted 
to  your  requirements.  Hardy  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  do  well  with 
little  care  and  that  not  necessarily  expert.  Perennials  need  more 
attention  but  are  not  exacting,  while  annuals  are  useful  in  many 
places,  but  require  yearly  planting.  Exotics  and  tender  plants  are 
seldom  worth  the  care  and  expense  necessary  for  success.  Therefore 
depend  mainly  on  the  hardy  trees,  shrubs  and  vines;  then  use  peren¬ 
nials  and  annuals  as  freely  as  your  skill  and  means  will  permit. 

As  to  the  place  of  the  landscape  architect,  he  is  just  as  essential 
as  the  architect  and  should  by  all  means  be  employed  if  your  purse 
permits.  As  has  been  emphasized,  all  results  will  depend  on  the 
degree  to  which  the  local  conditions  are  successfully  met.  It  is  the 
architect’s  work  to  study  the  local  surroundings  with  regard  to  all  the 
different  elements  of  the  problem,  and  to  bring  about  a  complete 
harmony  not  only  in  the  general  scheme  but  also  in  the  minute  de¬ 
tails.  Such  service  requires  training  and  must  be  adequately  com¬ 
pensated,  but  in  many  instances  he  will  save  more  than  his  fee  and  at 
the  same  time  get  results  way  in  advance  of  what  could  be  obtained 
without  his  help.  Contractors  and  nurserymen  may  know  their 
particular  line,  but  it  is  only  when  one  has  the  breadth  and  knowledge 
of  the  whole  field  that  thoroughly  good  work  is  done.  Naturally, 
an  expert  whose  energies  are  directed  along  the  lines  of  our  personal 
wishes  and  the  problems  in  hand  can  come  nearer  to  perfection  in 
developing  a  characteristic  and  artistic  home  setting  than  the  man 
who,  though  his  ideals  are  lofty,  lacks  the  craftsmanship  to  express 
them. 
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NCE  upon  a  time  there  were  two  sisters  named  Bernice 
and  Agatha.  They  were  both  excellent  persons  with 
the  desire  in  their  hearts  to  reach  up  to  better  things 
and  to  be  of  some  service  to  their  fellow  creatures. 
They  were  unmarried  and  lived  together  in  a  little 
white  house  on  High  Street.  Their  modest  wants 
being  supplied  by  the  income  from  a  small  inheritance, 
they  were  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  spending  their  lives  in  the 
quest  for  daily  bread,  and  they  had  outgrown  sordid  aims  and  youth¬ 
ful  follies.  They  were  very  excellent  ladies,  with  clear  consciences, 
a  healthy  appetite  for  those  things  which  bring  satisfaction  to  the 
soul,  and  a  refined  appreciation  of  beauty. 

Now  Bernice  and  Agatha  were  much  alike  in  the  fundamentals  of 
life,  but  they  sought  soul  food  in  different  directions,  just  as  the 


sought  so 

humming-bird  and  the  robin  differ  in  their  methods 


Bernice  had  developed  ideals  of  culture  that  led  her  into  a  Literary 
Circle.  After  many  hours  spent  in  the  town  library  she  read  a  beauti¬ 
ful  paper  on  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Browning  before  the  Circle. 

Agatha,  on  the  other  hand,  admitted  that  she  didn’t  enjoy  Brown¬ 
ing;  she  preferred  to  stay  at  home  and  read  the  novels  of  George 
Eliot,  in  which  she  found  interesting  things  about  real  folks. 

Bernice  took  up  arts  and  crafts  with  enthusiasm  (she  pronounced 
crafts  with  a  very  broad  a)  and  did  stencil  work  and  hammered  brass 
in  Art  Nouveau  designs. 

Agatha  made  the  most  perfect  buttonholes  in  the  county. 

Bernice’s  room  was  decorated  in  a  close  harmony  of  grays  and 
greens,  and  she  permitted  only  goldenrod  and  white  roses  in  her 
Wedgwood  vase. 

Agatha’s  room  was  decorated  in  chintz  effects — chintz  looked 
so  old-fashioned.  And  she  kept  in  her  vases  asters  and  sweet  peas, 
and  anything  she  liked. 

By  and  by  the  tastes  of  the  two  sisters  grew  very  far  apart.  Bernice 
became  so  artistic  that  Agatha’s  homely  ideals  seemed  very  uncul¬ 
tured  to  her. 


“Agatha,  dear,”  she  would  say,  “I  wish  you  would  put  that 
atrocious  old  painting  of  the  lighthouse  up  in  the  garret.  I  will  give 
you  a  mezzotint  reproduction  of  Corot  to  take  its  place.” 

“Put  it  away!”  cried  Agatha.  “Why,  it  was  Father’s!” 

“I  know,”  expostulated  Bernice,  “but  it  is  horribly  out  of  draw¬ 
ing.  The  perspective  and  composition  are  faulty,  and  the  colors  are  far 
too  intense.'' 

“I  don’t  know  anything  about  that,”  retorted  Agatha.  “I  only 
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know  that  I  like  it.  And  if  I  like  a  thing,  it’s  good  enough  art 
for  me.” 

Bernice  sighed  and  assumed  the  attitude  of  a  Pre-Raphaelite 
maiden  gazing  out  of  the  window. 

Agatha  scowled,  and  started  a  hem. 

Matters  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Bernice  gorged  herself  with 
art.  She  went  to  Boston  and  enjoyed  a  week’s  dissipation  at 
the  opera  and  among  the  art  galleries.  She  met  some  tremendously 
clever  (not  to  say  queer)  people.  Agatha  stayed  at  home  and  won 
a  burnt-wood  Indian’s  head  at  a  whist  party,  and  hung  it  on  the 
parlor  wall. 

When  visitors  came,  Bernice  started  aesthetic  conversations  on 
genius,  art  and  modern  German  drama;  Agatha,  out  of  pure  stub¬ 
bornness,  changed  the  subject  to  strawberry  preserves  and  spring 
housecleaning.  Bernice  became  so  extremely  artistic  that  she  actually 

frew  thin;  Agatha  remained  domestic  and  stout.  Bernice  felt  that 
er  sister  lacked  all  refinement  of  taste;  Agatha  considered  Bernice 
silly,  affected  and  wanting  in  common  sense. 

Finally  Uncle  John  came  to  visit  them.  Now  Uncle  John  was 
so  wise  and  good  that  both  sisters  looked  up  to  him,  and  each  antici¬ 
pated  a  sort  of  justification  of  her  mental  attitude.  Uncle  John  saw 
at  once  that  something  was  wrong,  and  it  didn’t  take  him  long  to  find 
out  what  it  was. 

One  evening  before  he  left,  he  undertook  a  little  fatherly  advice. 
“You  girls  must  get  over  this  nonsense,”  said  he.  “You  are  both 
to  blame.  Agatha,  you  are  troubled  with  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
soul.  You  ought  to  wake  up  and  get  acquainted  with  more  of  the 
refinements  of  life.  Beauty  is  a  physical  property  and  not  altogether 
a  matter  of  taste.  It  is  governed  by  laws,  and  the  better  you  under¬ 
stand  those  laws,  the  more  you  will  appreciate  beauty.  And  the 
sooner  you  come  to  the  full  appreciation  of  beauty,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  your  soul.  Bernice,  you  are  suffering  from  a  bad  case  of 
fiddlesticks.  You  have  acquired  a  superficial  smattering  of  art  talk. 
You  have  learned  the  patter  of  the  cult.  You  have  been  hovering 
around  some  lofty  truths  and  never  getting  at  the  honey.  You  have 
fallen  into  the  common  error  of  supposing  that  queer,  one-sided 
people  are  children  of  genius,  and  therefore  more  to  be  desired  than 
the  great  mass  of  mankind.  You  consider  human  nature  bourgeois. 
Agatha  thinks  that  art  is  foolishness;  you  think  that  it  is  everything, 
and  neither  of  you  knows  what  art  is.” 

Then  he  delivered  a  brief  lecture  on  art,  at  the  close  of  which  the 
sisters  arose  coldly,  said  “Good  night,”  and  went  to  their  rooms. 
After  Uncle  John  had  departed,  neither  of  the  sisters  alluded  to 
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what  he  had  said.  Bernice  went  obstinately  on  her  way  and  steeped 
herself  in  artificiality;  but  Agatha  took  Uncle  John’s  words  to  heart 
and  pondered  them.  She  began  to  study  into  the  meaning  of  it  all, 
and  struggled  to  get  her  eyes  open.  She  went  and  stood  before  the 
Indian’s  head  and  looked  at  it  a  long  time,  until  she  discovered  that 
it  did  not  belong  with  the  simple  Colonial  furniture  of  the  room.  So 
she  took  it  down  and  quietly  put  it  away. 

One  day  she  discovered  that  the  various  hues  of  the  phlox  in  her 
garden  did  not  harmonize,  and  although  her  mother  had  planted 
them,  she  uprooted  the  offending  plants  and  transferred  them  to  the 
other  side  of  the  garden,  beyond  the  larkspurs. 

At  last  she  devoted  three  days  to  a  study  of  the  painting  of  the 
lighthouse,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes  finally  removed  it. 

Agatha  came  to  learn  that  some  things  and  some  combinations  of 
things  are  more  beautiful  than  others,  and  she  worked  painstakingly 
to  understand.  Bernice  had  a  good  copy  of  a  painting  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  Agatha  studied  it  long  and  conscientiously  until  she 
discovered  wherein  it  was  better  than  the  painting  of  the  lighthouse. 
She  read  a  little  about  art  in  the  secret  of  her  room,  until  at  last  she 
came  to  feel  that  she  knew  a  few  of  the  fundamental  principles. 
She  took  no  critic’s  dictum  as  gospel,  but  allowed  her  judgment  to 
be  guided  by  those  who  knew  better  than  she.  She  never  got  to  the 
point  of  talking  learnedly  like  Bernice,  but  she  got  her  eyes  open  at 
last,  and  found  herself  examining  all  things  with  a  view  to  discovering 
what  beauty  lay  in  them.  She  gained  pleasure  in  beautifying  her 
home  and  her  garden,  and  her  soul,  she  discovered,  wras  nourished 
by  a  contemplation  of  things  which  her  new  judgment  told  her  were 
beautiful. 

When  Uncle  John  came  again,  he  found  Bernice  just  the  same, 
only  a  little  sour  at  the  majority  of  people,  with  whom  she  had  lost 
patience.  But  in  Agatha’s  eyes  he  read  a  new  happiness,  as  she 
showed  him  her  house  and  her  garden  and  her  humble  personal 
treasures,  and  talked  with  him  simply  of  her  quest  for  the  beautiful. 

“Blessed  be  thou,  Agatha,”  quoth  he,  “for  thou  hast  accom- 

Elished  something  and  thy  soul  hath  grown.”  Of  Bernice,  who  had 
een  talking  ecstatically  with  him  of  Rodin  and  Sudermann,  he  said 
nothing. 

IN  MATTERS  touching  upon  art,  I  find  a  large  proportion  of 
mankind — and  especially  womankind — divided  pretty  generally 
into  two  classes — those  who  gush  and  those  who  scoff.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  those  who  have  a  sane  and  healthy  knowledge  of  art,  but 
of  that  vast  majority  who  have  but  a  little  time  to  devote  to  its  study. 
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I  believe  that  both  classes  are  wrong  in  their  attitude,  because  they 
both  treat  art  as  an  intangible  product  of  genius  quite  apart  from 
life.  They  both  treat  knowledge  as  they  treat  clothes.  One  person 
dresses  a  la  mode  and  feels  therefore  like  a  gentleman  or  a  lady;  the 
other  dresses  “for  comfort,”  and  scorns  flattery. 

The  gushing  class  is  amusing  and  irritating.  Lacking  a  sense  of 
humor  themselves,  they  do  not  realize  that  their  lofty  vaporings  seem 
ridiculous  to  the  bulk  of  their  fellows.  Or,  if  they  have  a  slight 
sense  of  this,  they  avoid  it  by  herding  with  one  another.  Hence 
these  groups  of  “clever”  people  who  foregather  to  congratulate  them¬ 
selves  that  they  are  not  as  other  men  are. 

The  scoffing  class  needs  scolding,  like  all  who  sit  in  the  seat  of 
the  scornful.  Their  crass  ignorance  is  often  but  thinly  veiled  beneath 
a  sneer.  An  honest  philistine  I  can  sympathize  with,  but  not  the 
materialist  who  pities  my  poor  enthusiasms. 

These  two  classes  are  at  opposite  poles;  they  seldom  get  together 
on  common  ground,  and  that’s  a  bad  thing  for  men  and  women,  for 
higher  civilization  will  come  only  with  tolerance,  better  understanding 
of  each  other  and  the  destruction  of  unreasoning  prejudice. 

Therefore  it  has  seemed  to  me  worth  while  to  look  dispassion¬ 
ately  at  this  question,  and  laying  aside  preconceived  notions,  to  ask. 
What  is  art  ?  and,  What  good  is  it,  anyway  ?  The  effort  is  worth 
while,  because,  if  art  is  good  for  anything,  it  should  be  a  means  of 
enriching  life,  and  now  that  we  have  signed  the  emancipation  procla¬ 
mation  of  our  souls,  that  is  what  we  are  looking  for. 

To  go  back  to  first  principles,  just  a  word  as  to  the  function  of 
beauty  in  human  life. 

This  is  a  beautiful  world.  Beauty  is  an  attribute  of  nearly  every 
natural  object — of  sky,  of  hills,  of  trees,  of  birds,  of  flowers.  If  we 
have  eyes,  we  perceive  beauty  on  every  hand.  Our  first  impulse 
upon  seeing  a  sunset,  a  mountain  lake  or  a  rose  is  to  exclaim,  “Isn’t 
it  beautiful?”  Their  reasons  for  being,  their  utilitarian  functions 
have  no  place  in  our  first  thoughts.  Beauty  is  the  great  fact  that  we 
grasp.  Beauty  is  one  of  the  greatest  facts  in  the  universe. 

There  are  those  cold  scientists  who  would  prove  that  all  beauty  is 
utilitarian.  The  lily  is  beautiful  to  attract  the  pollen-scattering 
butterfly;  the  oriole  is  beautiful  to  attract  his  mate  at  breeding  time. 
But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  scientist  would  be  sore  put  to  it 
to  explain  all  beauty  on  these  grounds.  Beauty,  I  believe,  has  small 
practical  value  in  the  world,  from  a  material  point  of  view.  God 
gave  us  beauty  for  the  delectation  of  our  souls,  and  that’s  reason 
enough. 

Beauty,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  most  nourishing  of  soul  foods,  and 
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that  soul  is  richest  and  gets  the  most  out  of  life  which  contemplates 
beauty  the  most.  Soul  life  is  the  ethical  life.  Would  you  learn  life’s 
most  fundamental  ethical  truths  ?  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  fields. 

Beauty  is  as  necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  soul  as  water  is  to  the 
body.  Every  time  the  mind  dwells  upon  an  unclean  or  ugly  thing, 
the  soul  is  injured;  every  time  it  rejoices  in  a  beautiful  thing,  the  soul 
is  fed. 

Now  art,  I  take  it,  is  man-created  beauty.  It  can  never  surpass 
nature,  but  it  can  interpret  nature  to  the  soul,  and  it  adds  to  the  sum 
total  of  beauty  in  the  world.  Man  must  ever  be  making  things. 
When  he  makes  ugly  things,  he  makes  things  that  can  injure  the 
soul ;  when  he  makes  beautiful  things,  he  makes  things  that  can 
enrich  life,  and  that  is  art. 

Art  is  the  visible,  tangible  or  audible  evidence  of  man’s  relation 
to  beauty.  It  is  an  uplifting  mood  crystallized. 

Not  everything  that  we  call  art  is  worthy  of  the  name.  If  it  does 
not  touch  life,  if  it  fails  to  satisfy  the  soul’s  appetite  for  beauty,  it 
does  not  fulfill  its  mission.  I  care  not  how  excellent  the  technique 
or  how  startling  the  idea,  I  care  not  what  the  critics  may  say,  if  it 
fails  in  these  functions  it  is  not  art. 

Therefore,  it  behooves  us  all  to  consider  the  fundamental  truths 
of  art,  and  not  accept  other  people’s  opinions.  That  is  the  one  great 
error  of  the  superficial  dilettante.  He  is  a  parrot.  He  does  not  trust 
his  own  judgment.  He  learns  the  names  of  painters,  and  sculptors, 
and  poets,  and  composers.  He  talks  learnedly  of  schools,  and  tech¬ 
nique,  and  color,  and  composition.  He  looks  down  upon  the  man 
less  learned  than  he.  And  all  the  time  he  misses  the  great  truth.  He 
goes  to  the  opera,  and  if  the  opera  has  been  pronounced  great,  he 
accepts  it  as  such  and  deceives  himself  into  thinking  that  he  enjoys 
it.  He  raves  over  a  monotone  reproduction  of  some  old  master,  and 
would  scorn  the  criticism  of  a  layman  who  found  fault  with  the  draw¬ 
ing,  when  the  truth  is  that  the  original  graced  the  wall  of  a  cathedral, 
sixty  feet  in  the  air,  and  was  loved  because  it  was  a  masterpiece  of 
color.  Dilettantism  is  generally  a  self-deception  and  a  curse. 

And  that  really  explains  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  scoffer.  Honest 
man,  he  hates  the  insincerity  of  all  this  superficial  patter.  But  there 
he  stops.  Because  the  gusher  has  learned  it  all  wrong,  the  scoffer 
considers  it  not  worth  learning  at  all. 

If  anything,  I  believe  the  ignoramus  is  worse  than  the  dilettante. 
Let  him  consider  a  moment.  How  would  he  like  to  live  in  an  artless 
world  ?  Suppose  there  were  no  pictures.  Suppose  architecture  were 
all  based  on  the  utilitarianism  of  the  boiler  shop  or  the  chicken-coop. 
Suppose  there  were  no  music.  Surely  art  has  its  place.  He  must 
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admit  that  some  artistic  creations  give  him  pleasure.  Then  why 
not  follow  that  lead  and  get  more  pleasure  ?  There  are  more  beauti¬ 
ful  things  to  be  brought  to  his  soul’s  attention  than  he  has  ever  dreamt 
of  in  his  philosophy. 

That  is  the  true,  sane  reason  for  studying  art.  Such  a  study 
certainly  does  open  new  vistas  to  the  soul.  The  study  of  art  on  that 
basis  is  worth  while.  The  study  of  art  simply  to  make  one  seem  accom¬ 
plished  or  learned  is  despicable,  like  all  other  social  pretenses.  The 
sham  art  lover  is  not  helping  his  soul  a  bit,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  he 
very  likely  doesn’t  realize  that  he  is  shamming. 

It  comes  down  to  this,  that  neither  the  gusher  nor  the  scoffer 
knows  enough  about  the  true  meaning  of  art.  Complete  enjoyment 
of  works  of  art,  and  the  fullest  benefit  to  be  derived  therefrom,  depend 
upon  understanding  and  genuine  appreciation,  and  these  come  from 
study  based  upon  a  fundamental  conception  of  the  real  meaning 
of  art  and  beauty. 

Now,  by  the  study  of  art  I  do  not  mean  courses  in  an  art  school, 
or  wide  reading  on  art  subjects.  I  do  not  mean  familiarity  with 
names  or  the  ability  to  classify  types.  If  I  did,  there  would  be  but 
small  hope  for  the  busy  worker  to  whom  circumstances  have  denied 
the  time  to  indulge  in  these  things. 

There  are  beautiful  things  and  ugly  things  on  every  hand.  The 
processes  of  reproduction  have  been  so  perfected  that  the  poorest  of  us 
need  not  be  without  pictures.  But  this  same  ease  of  reproduction 
has  poured  in  upon  us  an  ocean  of  pictures  that  are  as  far  from  art 
as  the  east  is  from  the  west.  We  must  study  into  the  truth  of  this 
matter  and  train  the  sense  of  observation  and  discrimination. 

In  this  commercial  age  men  have  builded  ugly  temples  to  Mammon, 
which  smite  the  eye  in  every  city,  but  here  and  there  has  arisen  a 
man  like  Stanford  White,  whose  perfect  sense  of  proportion  and 
ability  to  visualize  results  have  given  us  buildings  whose  beauty  is  a 
joy  forever.  We  need  not  go  to  the  Old  World  to  see  beauty  in 
architecture. 

Good  music,  too,  is  not  denied  us,  and  we  have  always  at  hand 
the  soul-satisfying  charm  of  good  books — true  poetry  and  smooth¬ 
running  prose — if  we  will  but  lay  down  the  latest  novel  and  dip  into 
them. 

And  then  there  are  the  homes  we  live  in — houses  and  gardens. 
Here  we  may  create  beauty  with  our  own  hands.  Here  we  may 
learn  the  value  of  simplicity  and  restraint,  as  the  Greeks  learned  it 
long  ago. 

Yes,  there  is  art  enough  and  to  spare  for  the  poorest  of  us,  but  we 
shut  our  eyes  to  it  and  scorn  it,  either  because  we  fancy  that  it  is  not 
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worthy  of  our  exalted  intellects,  or  because  we  consider  the  whole 
thing  fol-de-rol.  There  is  a  means  ready  at  hand  whereby  hungry 
and  oppressed  souls  may  find  release  and  enrichment  by  opening 
the  mind  to  the  real  meaning  of  beauty  in  art. 

We  are  just  workers,  you  and  I,  in  the  factory  of  the  world.  We 
have  but  little  time  to  take  a  finishing-course  in  art;  we  have  more 
important  matters  to  attend  to.  We  are  busy  making  money,  or 
acquiring  some  other  temporal  benefit.  But  what  shall  it  profit  a 
man  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul,  or  what 
shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ? 

So  let  us  think  of  the  needs  of  our  souls  now  and  then.  Let  us 
not  starve  them.  Let  us  feast  our  eyes,  when  we  can,  upon  beauty 
in  nature  and  art.  When  next  we  pass  down  the  city  street,  let  us 
raise  our  eyes  from  the  shop  window’s  and  see  if  there  be  not  some 
beauty  somewhere. 

Let  those  gush  who  will;  let  them  scoff  who  will.  We  can  afford 
to  smile  indulgently  at  those  long-haired,  be-sandaled  ones  who  prate 
ravishingly  of  Ibsen  and  Whistler,  and  whose  souls  are  as  vigorous 
as  a  chocolate  cream.  We  can  afford  to  pity  those  who  pass  along 
the  narrow  rut  and  glean  their  spiritual  nourishment  from  the  Sunday 
paper.  But  you  and  I  are  truth  seekers,  and  if  there  be  any  virtue 
in  art,  if  there  be  in  it  any  power  to  raise  our  spiritual  selves  to  a 
higher  plane  of  development,  we  mean  to  seek  and  find  it. 

WEEDS 

Till  some  one  laughed  at  me  and  said 
“They’re  only  weeds — they  never  live 
Inside  a  well-kept  garden  bed,” 

I  thought  that  they  were  flowers. 

1  loved  mv  roadside  friends  before. 

But  since  I  know  they  grow’ 

Where  no  one  cares,  I  love  them  more. 

They  are  so  brave  to  go 

Where  they  may  choose — just  anywhere 

That  looks  a  pleasant  place  to  be. 

There’s  nothing  they’re  afraid  to  dare. 

And  now  it’s  plain  to  me 
That  w’eeds  are  flow’ers  who  ran  away 
Because  they  like  to  be  quite  free 
And  never  grow’  as  people  say — 

They  know’  the  w’orld  was  made  to  see. 

Aileen  Cleveland  Higgins 


MODERN  COUNTRY  HOMES  IN  ENGLAND: 
BY  BARRY  PARKER;  NUMBER  EIGHT 


THIS  article  are  presented  among  others  of  two  vicar¬ 
ages,  because  the  design  for  a  vicarage  is  influenced  by 
the  profession  of  the  occupant  as  is  that  for  a  doctor’s 
or  artist’s  house.  The  chief  influence 
the  needs  of  a  clergyman  exert  upon 
his  house,  comes  from  his  requiring  a 
study  approached  easily  from  the  house 
by  himself  and  from  outside  without  intrusion  into  the 
house  by  others.  A  clergyman  must  be  prepared  to 
see  people  at  all  times  of  the  day.  Business  callers, 

“out  of  works,”  choir  boys,  members  of  the  Bible  class 
come  one  after  another,  and  many  of  these  would  be 
made  uncomfortable  if  they  had  to  pass  through  the 
hall  or  any  other  part  of  the  house  to 
reach  the  study.  This  would  even  be 
enough  to  prevent  some  from  coming 
at  all.  It  is  much  more  convenient  also 
to  the  rest  of  the  household  if  the  clergy¬ 
man’s  work  and  interviews  can  take 
place  without  disturbing  the  routine  of 
the  family  life.  In  these  respects  a 
clergyman’s  house  is  not  unlike  a  doctor’s;  in  others,  it  may  be 
much  like  that  of  any  professional  man,  thus  needing  special  planning. 
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HOUSE  AT  ROSSLARE,  COUNTY  WEXFORD,  IRE, LAND  :  FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN  AND  GARDENS. 


NORTHEAST  ELEVATION. 


EAST  ELEVATION. 


SOUTHWEST  ELEVATION. 
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was 


The  house  at 
Rosslare  was  placed 
at  the  top  of  high 
cliffs  which  fell  from 
it  sheer  down  to  the 
seashore.  It 
turned  w  i  t  h  its 
front  not  paral¬ 
lel  with  the  edge 
of  the  cliff  for 

STEEPLE  CLAYDON 
VICARAGE,  BUCK- 
INGHAMSH  IRE, 

ENGLAND :  FIRST 
FLOOR  PLAN  AND' 

SITE. 


various  reasons,  the  chief  being  that  it  might  face  due  south,  others 
being  to  secure  a  view  of  a  charming  headland  and  of  the  country 
inland  for  the  chief  rooms,  all  points  well  worth  considering. 

We  are  coming  now  to  problems  which,  to  the  architect  at  any 


STEEPLE  CLAYDON  VICARAGE  :  STEEPLE  CLAYDON  VICARAGE: 

NORTHWEST  ELEVATION.  SOUTHEAST  ELEVATION. 

rate,  are  more  interesting,  because  to  the  manifold  other  inteiests  is 
added  that  of  a  closer  studv  of  the  question  of  real  economy. 

Few  of  the  houses  already  illustrated  cost  less  than  eight  thousand 
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VICARAGE  AT  THORNTH WAITE,  NEAR  KESWICK,  CUMBERLAND,  ENGLAND. 

five  hundred  dollars,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  doctor’s  house  at  Vicarage, 

Letchworth,  “Little  Molewood”  and, 
of  course,  “Brightcot,”  and  some 
others  cost  much  more;  the  four 
shown  here  range  in  cost  from  under 
five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
to  just  over  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars.  second  floor 

The  architect  welcomes  all  the  PLAN' 
definite  requirements  of  his  client 
as  giving  him  a  lead,  defining  for  him  the  problem  to  be  solved,  and 
imparting  to  his  design  that  element  of  reality  for  which  he  seeks. 
Nothing  is  more  difficult  to  design  than  that  which  is  not  essential, 
hence  vagueness  and  indefiniteness  in  instructions  increase  an  archi¬ 
tect’s  difficulties  tenfold.  There  is  a  vivid  charm  about  the  simplest 
thing  which  we  see  at  a  glance  is  admirably  fitted  for  its  purpose, 
and  the  most  beautiful  design  which  lacks  this  charm  has  lost  much 
of  that  which  all  architects  wish  to  gain. 

One  of  the  definite  requirements  which  an  architect  should  welcome 
most  heartily  is  the  necessity  to  consider  real  economy,  for  not  only 
will  this  increase  his  chances  of  artistic  success,  but  it  will  give  him 
an  added  satisfaction  in  his  work;  it  will  increase  his  chances  of 
artistic  success  by  tending  to  add  that  element  of  simplicity  and 
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directness  so  necessary,  and  lessening 
his  risk  of  falling  into  the  vulgarity 
almost  inseparable  from  superfluity. 

Perhaps  it  is  in  engineering  work 
that  we  see  most  clearly  how  grace 
results  from  true  economy  of  material 
and  labor.  When  we  can  feel  that 
the  strength  of  each  part  is  adequate 
and  that  nothing  is  unnecessary,  an 
element  of  beauty  is  introduced  into 


HOUSE  AT  DARLINGTON,  YORK¬ 
SHIRE,  ENGLAND  :  NORTH  ELEVATION. 

the  most  utilitarian  engineering 
works,  for  which  all  artists  are 
grateful,  and  by  which  they  profit. 

Though  less  easily  discovered 
in  architectural  work,  this  element 
of  grace  resulting  from  economy  is 
none  the  less  necessary  to  success. 

The  economy  the  architect  should 

HOUSE  AT  DARLINGTON,  YORK¬ 
SHIRE,  ENGLAND:  EAST  ELEVATION. 

seek  will  be  that  which  is  to  be 
reached  by  increasing  his  skill  in 
planning  and  in  the  use  of  materials ; 
it  will  never  be  that  which  is  arrived 
at  by  the  use  of  materials  less 
well  fitted  to  the  purposes  to  which 
they  are  put,  or  methods  of  con- 


HOUSE  AT  DARLINGTON,  YORK¬ 
SHIRE.  ENGLAND:  WEST  ELEVATION. 

struction  which  are  quicker  but 
less  permanently  satisfactory. 

On  this  question  of  economy  I 
have  much  to  say,  for  it  will  enter 
more  and  more  into  the  examples  to 
be  used  in  illustrations  of  future 
articles.  I  intend  the  houses  which 
are  to  follow  those  already  used  here  shire,  England:  south  elevation. 
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CORNER  OF  THE  DINING  ROOM 
AT  STEEPLE  CLAYDON  VICARAGE. 
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LAND,  ENGLAND :  IN  RELATION  TO  SITE. 

CLOSER  VIEW  OF  THORNTH  WAITE  VICAR¬ 
AGE. 


THORNTH WAITE  VICARAGE!  VISTA  FROM  VIEW  OF  STAIRWAY  AND  HALL 

LIVING  ROOM,  THROUGH  HALL  INTO  STUDY.  OUT  TO  LIVING  ROOM. 
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shall  be  in  a  gradually  diminishing  scale  of  cost, — problems  in  economy. 

The  imperative  necessity  of  constantly  reiterating  and  demon¬ 
strating  what  is  right  in  methods  of  designing  is  brought  home  to  me 
again  and  again,  and  I  must  perforce  comply  with  it.  If  there  are 
any  people  who  think  it  a  recognized  fact  that  architects  may  plan 
to  secure  practical  and  sensible  requirements  of  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience,  and  out  of  these  gain  a 
balanced  and  composed  expression, 
let  them  observe  the  flat  denials  of 
this  there  are  on  every  hand  in  our 
modern  buildings. 

They  will  find  very  few  buildings 
of  today  which  have  really  been 
designed  from  the  inside  out.  Some 
may  feel  it  unnecessary  to  labor  over 
this  point,  and  I  only  wish  they 
were  right.  Mr.  C.  F.  A.  Voysey 
once  suggested  that  “architecture 
was  not  the  art  of  fitting  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  Borough  Council  into  a  Greek  Temple  or  Roman 
Bath,”  and  the  principle  this  enunciates  is  one  which  still  needs 
driving  home. 

Those  who  feel  the  beauties  of  certain  proportions  and  relations 
of  parts  in  a  design  are  tempted  to  endeavor  to  put  these  first  and 
good  planning  second,  and  we  must  be  content  to  “hammer  away” 
until  this  point  of  view  is  overcome,  for 
it  never  will  produce  buildings  of 
beautiful  proportions  or  any  structure 
that  will  ring  true. 

Quite  recently  an  important  compe¬ 
tition  in  domestic  architecture  was  won 
by  a  design  which  showed  that  the 
architect  had  too  obviously  yielded  to 
this  temptation.  I  might  perhaps  have 
shown  it  here,  as  I  know  nothing 
whatever  of  its  author,  even  his  name  I 
have  now  forgotten.  It  was  certainly 
one  of  the  most  charming  ever  produced 
in  this  way.  The  design  was  for  a  small  country  house.  The  de¬ 
signer  had  in  mind  a  pleasant  arrangement  and  balancing  of  parts, 
a  proportioning  of  his  heights  and  spaces  (comely  enough  in  itself) 
which  he  set  himself  to  secure  by  combining  certain  spacing  of  pilas¬ 
ters  and  cornices  and  what  are  called  “architectural  features,”  unre- 
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lated  to  the  essentials  of  the  construction  of  his  building.  He  started 
out  with  a  conception  of  an  exterior  effect  he  wished  to  gain— this, 
apart  from  the  imposition  of  pilasters  and  so  forth  upon  the  true 
building,  was  a  desirable  enough  effect;  but  it  entailed  at  the  outset 
a  falsification  of  the  facts.  The  house  was  to  be  two  stories  in  height, 
each  story  of  almost  equal  importance.  To  express  this  fact  did  not 
fall  in  with  the  designer’s  preconceived  exterior  effect,  which  neces¬ 
sitated  that  he  should  make  the  upper  story  very  subservient  to  the 
lower.  Hence  he  showed  the  windows  of  the  former  very  small,  in 
the  roof  and  above  the  main  cornice;  his  sills  therefore  had  to  be  high 
above  the  floor.  His  nursery  was  at  the  north  end  of  the  building, 
lit  only  by  three  of  these  small  windows,  two  to  the  north  and  one 
to  the  west,  all  high  above  the  children’s  heads. 

His  staircase  cut  diagonally  across  two  of  his  large  ground-floor 
windows,  necessitating  one  being  blind  (though  he  does  not  dare  to 
show  it  so  on  his  elevation).  His  dining  room  is  very  dark  and  its 
fireplace  in  the  darkest  part,  with  a  door  on  each  side  of  it,  so  this 
room  becomes  one  which  can  be  used  for  practically  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  a  dining  room  pure  and  simple,  which  is  hardly  desirable 
in  so  small  a  house.  Who  would  sit  by  a  fire  placed  where  the  room 
is  darkest  and  between  two  doorways  ?  The  pantry  is  merely  a 
passageway,  the  larder  leads  out  of  it  (another  undesirable  arrange¬ 
ment).  The  journey  from  the  dining  table  to  the  scullery  is  a  long 
one  across  kitchen,  pantry  and  a  lobby,  and  right  in  front  of  the  range; 
any  housewife  will  understand  the  inconvenience  and  waste  of  time  this 
entails.  The  bath  is  placed  where  the  bather  could  not  stand  up  in 
it;  those  accustomed  to  a  cold  shower  after  a  hot  bath  will  know 
what  that  means.  The  outer  hall  is  perfectly  dark.  One  chimney 
stack  has  to  be  carried  in  a  difficult  and  artificial  manner  on  a  girder 
thrown  across  the  dining  room.  The  circulating  pipes  from  the  boiler 
behind  the  kitchen  range  to  the  hot-water  cylinder  have  (as  have 
the  drains)  to  travel  halfway  round  the  house,  and  there  are  many 
other  structural  defects,  such  as  an  extravagant  and  troublesome  flat 
on  the  roof  from  which  the  flow  of  water. 

My  contention  is  that  if  this  architect  had  approached  his  problem 
rightly,  and  had  regarded  it  as  essential  to  secure  a  sunny,  light  and 
airy  nursery  with  windows  that  the  children  could  look  out  of,  a  room 
for  dining  which  could  be  used  for  other  purposes  as  well,  convenience 
in  the  arrangement  of  kitchen,  scullery,  larder  and  pantry,  a  stair¬ 
case  which  would  not  cut  across  the  windows,  light  in  his  hall  and 
all  that  would  constitute  a  good  plan,  he  (with  his  obvious  ability) 
could  have  embodied  all  in  just  as  beautiful  an  exterior  form,  nay  in 
one  more  beautiful,  because  logical  and  truthful. 
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SIGNIFICANCE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  MUNICI¬ 
PAL  MUSIC,  AND  ITS  POWER  TO  DEVELOP 
THE  FESTIVAL  SPIRIT:  BY  ARTHUR  FAR- 
WELL,  SUPERVISOR  OF  MUNICIPAL  MUSIC  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

HAT  a  reform  administration  of  an  American  city 
should  not  only  better  civic  conditions,  but  should  also 
launch  a  musical  renaissance  that  promises  to  as¬ 
sume  national  proportions,  is  a  new  and  startling  cir¬ 
cumstance  in  American  life.  Such,  however,  is  the 
case  with  New  York  City  in  its  work  for  the  uplift 
of  municipal  music  during  the  present  summer. 
Judging  from  the  success  of  the  movement  and  from  the  attention 
which  has  been  given  to  it  by  the  press  of  the  country,  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  the  influence  exerted  will  be  of  far-reaching  effect. 

The  fact  that  such  a  widespread  awakening  should  result  from 
the  experiments  of  a  single  summer  points  to  something  dynamic  and 
new  in  the  spirit  of  the  advance  which  has  been  made,  something 
holding  a  promise  for  many  people  and  many  American  cities  in  the 
future.  And  in  truth  it  would  seem  that  in  this  beginning,  coming 
as  it  does  with  the  force  of  the  American  metropolis  behind  it,  there 
lies  the  opening  up  and  the  limitless  unfolding  of  a  new  and  unex¬ 
plored  vista  of  American  democracy — a  nation  evoking  and  utilizing 
the  democratic  possibilities  of  art.  It  has  long  been  fashionable  to 
regard  democracy  and  art  as  mutually  exclusive,  but  to  those  who  are 
not  clinging  with  a  death  grip  to  old-world  culture,  this  attitude  of 
mind  appears  t©  be  a  legacy  from  a  past  in  which  the  condition  of 
the  life  of  the  people  was  utterly  different  from  what  it  now  is  in  this 
country.  Moreover,  even  now  the  problem  before  democracy  is, 
not  to  produce  a  condition  where  the  separate  individual  in  the  mass 
will  appreciate  the  rare  in  art,  but  to  produce  art  manifestations 
touching,  involving  and  inspiring  the  mass. 

Music,  with  its  peculiar  universality  of  appeal,  and  especially 
when  taken  not  only  by  itself  as  “pure  music,”  but  also  in  its  broader 
connections  with  poetry  and  drama,  is  better  fitted  for  such  a  service 
than  any  other  of  the  arts.  Music  is  the  great  reconciler;  it  links 
man  to  the  other  arts  and  to  his  fellowmen.  In  democratic  consider¬ 
ations,  highly  specialized  appreciation  not  only  is  not  a  necessity, 
its  absence  is  to  be  reckoned  with  from  the  first.  A  compensation 
exists,  however,  in  that  the  mind  which  has  no  highly  specialized 
culture  development,  is  also  free  from  prejudice  on  culture  planes. 
The  little  comedy  of  resistance  to  “classical  music”  on  the  part  of 
the  average  American  man  ends  when  he  finds  himself  one  of  fifteen 
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thousand  similar  persons — as  happened  repeatedly  in  New  York 
this  summer — listening  in  perfect  silence  to  the  great  musical  imagin¬ 
ings  of  the  age  interpreted  by  that  most  wonderful  of  instruments,  the 
modern  orchestra  in  the  hands  of  a  capable  leader. 

THE  festival  spirit,  mob  psychology — call  it  what  one  will — 
creates  a  condition  where  the  people  find  themselves,  or  find 
what  they  want,  in  the  broad  sweep  and  the  rich  colors  of  great 
musical  art.  When  we  add  to  instrumental  music  the  immense 
resources  of  choral  music  and  the  dance,  the  development  of  both 
of  which  was  begun  in  relation  to  municipal  music  in  New  York 
this  summer,  the  possibility  of  popular  art  awakening,  and  of  the 
celebration  of  American  holidays  and  festivals  through  art  forms, 
becomes  vastly  increased.  Participation  in  these  festivals  by  the 
people  themselves  now  becomes  possible,  and  with  this  begins  popular 
culture  in  its  best  sense,  not  as  an  alien  thing  thrust  upon  people 
from  without,  but  through  a  capacity  and  appreciation  arising  out  of 
their  own  cooperation  and  effort. 

Before  looking  further  at  these  very  tangible  possibilities  for  the 
future,  it  will  be  well  to  survey  rapidly  the  events  and  experiments  in 
New  York  this  summer  upon  which  they  rest.  Municipal  music 
in  New  York  falls  within  the  province  of  two  departments,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Parks  and  the  Department  of  Docks  and  Ferries.  It 
has  been  customary  in  the  past  to  have  frequent  band  and  orchestral 
concerts  at  the  Mall  in  Central  Park  with  organizations  of  some  size, 
and  to  have  weekly  concerts  by  smaller  bands  of  twenty-one  men 
and  a  leader  in  a  number  of  the  other  parks.  It  has  also  been  custom¬ 
ary  to  have  concerts  bv  bands  of  two  sizes,  nineteen  men  and  leader, 
and  fourteen  men  and  leader,  nightly  on  all  of  the  nine  recreation  piers 
on  the  North  and  East  Rivers. 

Without  describing  the  status  of  most  of  the  music  in  the  past, 
it  may  at  least  be  said  that  the  administrations  supporting  it  let  the 
work  out  to  many  independent  band  leaders,  without  requiring  the 
upholding  of  musical  standards,  or  having  the  means  to  uphold  tnem, 
and  without  even  suggesting  such  standards. 

The  task  of  the  new  department  heads,  Charles  B.  Stover,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Department  of  Parks,  and  Calvin  Tomkins,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Department  of  Docks  and  Ferries,  was  therefore 
to  place  the  work  of  providing  municipal  music  upon  a  basis  admitting 
of  musical  standards,  and  thus  to  make  possible  the  systematic  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  new  and  progressive  ideas.  An  advisory  committee  of 
disinterested  and  public-spirited  citizens,  men  and  women,  was 
called  in,  and  plans  were  formulated  and  the  supervision  of  the  work 
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arranged  for.  As  many  concerts  were  planned  as  the  city’s  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  purpose  for  each  department  allowed  for.  The  first 
radical  step  was  the  appointing  of  fewer  leaders  than  in  the  past,  each 
one  thus  having  a  longer  engagement  and  being  able  to  retain  his  men 
for  a  longer  period,  the  city  thus  keeping  the  personnel  of  its  bands 
more  nearly  intact.  The  best  possible  leaders  were  secured. 

In  the  Park  Department,  Commissioner  Stover’s  first  act  in  extend¬ 
ing  the  scope  and  influence  of  the  municipal  music  was  to  increase 
the  number  of  music  centers.  Bridge  plazas  and  other  public  places, 
as  well  as  parks  where  there  had  previously  been  no  concerts,  were 
devoted  to  the  purpose.  In  all  there  have  been  some  thirty  music 
centers  in  the  parks.  Most  important  of  all  was  the  fact  that  he 
increased  the  number  of  symphony  orchestras  to  two,  and  opened 
a  new  music  center  for  orchestral  music  at  McGown’s  Pass  in  the  upper 
end  of  the  park,  where  there  is  a  natural  amphitheater.  The  crowds 
from  the  upper  East  Side  that  frequent  this  portion  of  the  park  are 
made  up  of  persons  who  for  the  most  part  have  never  heard  a  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  at  the  first  concert 
given  them  there  was  much  curiosity,  but  little  real  response  up  to 
the  performance  of  a  movement  from  a  Beethoven  symphony,  which 
brought  forth  prolonged  and  enthusiastic  applause  until  an  encore 
number  was  played.  The  concerts  at  McGown’s  Pass  have  grown 
steadily  and  rapidly  in  popularity,  eager  audiences  of  from  four  to 
six  thousand,  or  more,  assembling  at  every  performance.  The 
orchestra  here  and  at  Madison  Square  has  occupied  a  raised  stand 
without  either  roof  or  sound  reflector,  an  experiment  which  has  proven 
conclusively  that  the  best  results  with  an  orchestra  in  the  open  air  can 
be  obtained  by  means  of  such  a  device. 

The  two  orchestras  number  each  fifty-four  men  and  leader,  the 
leaders  for  the  season  having  been  Arnold  Volpe,  with  the  Volpe 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  Franz  Kaltenbom,  well  known  as  a  popular 
orchestral  leader  since  the  death  of  Anton  Seidl.  Nahan  Franko 
conducted  several  concerts  at  the  Mall  at  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
playing  for  the  first  time  at  popular  concerts  in  New  York  an  elabo¬ 
rate  excerpt  from  Richard  Strauss’s  “Salome.” 

EVEN  a  minimum  symphony  orchestra,  such  as  these  of  fifty-four 
players,  is  a  luxury  which  only  the  largest  municipalities  can  be 
expected  to  provide.  Nevertheless,  from  the  experiences  of  the 
summer  it  is  quite  possible  to  form  conclusions  helpful  to  communities 
which  cannot  undertake  things  on  so  large  a  scale.  One  of  the  most 
significant  of  these  conclusions  concerns  the  popular  response  to 
symphonic  or  other  highly  developed  modern  music  without  respect 
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to  the  size  of  the  instrument;  namely,  that  the  popular  mind,  unac¬ 
quainted  with  such  music,  responds  in  direct  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  spirit  put  into  its  interpretation  by  the  leader.  In  other  words, 
an  intelligent  and  spirited  conductor  can  carry  the  people  with  him 
in  music  which  is  supposed,  too  often  erroneously,  to  be  above  them. 
The  popular  enjoyment  of  great  music  does  not  carry  with  it  the  dis¬ 
dain  of  good  popular  music.  The  people  will  always  applaud  the 
familiar  melodies,  even  if  they  are  badly  played,  but  this  in  no  way 
interferes  with  their  enjoyment  of  great  music  well  played.  And 
that  they  experienced  such  enjoyment  at  the  municipal  concerts  this 
summer  no  one  will  doubt  who  witnessed  the  enthusiasm  awakened 
by  the  works  of  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Grieg,  Tschaikowsky,  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  and  many  others.  The  point  in  question  received  a  more 
spectacular  proof  at  one  of  the  recreation  piers,  where  with  the  brass 
bands  of  fourteen  and  nineteen,  such  programmes  as  those  at  the 
Mall  had  been  entirely  unknown.  The  latest  song  hits  and  the  old 
familiar  routine  waltzes  and  light  overtures  had  entirely  constituted 
the  programmes.  To  expect  to  gain  attention,  or  in  fact  to  avoid 
arousing  actual  expressions  of  hostility,  with  a  symphonic  work, 
would  ordinarily  be  regarded  as  the  height  of  folly;  and  yet  with  a 
brass  band  of  twenty  men,  Arthur  Bergh,  conducting  at  the  Barrow 
Street  Pier,  gave  so  stirring  a  performance  of  the  first  movement  of 
Schubert’s  “Unfinished”  Symphony,  that  he  received  rounds  of 
spontaneous  and  enthusiastic  applause.  A  dull  performance  would 
have  fallen  flat.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  summer  that  the 
people’s  alleged  dislike  of  good  music  may  in  very  large  measure  be 
attributed  to  a  sluggish  and  unintelligent  performance.  The  small 
band  with  which  Arthur  Bergh’s  work  was  accomplished  affords  a 
hope  to  communities  which  are  capable  of  undertaking  municipal 
music  only  on  a  modest  scale. 

With  the  introduction  of  choral  singing  the  horizon  of  possibility 
widens  vastly.  The  development  of  choral  singing  may  be  begun 
in  towns  where  the  orchestra  is  still  an  impossibility.  Moreover 
with  the  chorus  there  begins  the  participation  of  the  people  in  a  form 
of  art  expression.  The  orchestra  must  remain  more  remote  from  the 
people,  for  the  orchestral  player  is  a  professional,  usually  a  foreigner, 
and  lives  in  an  isolated  and  remote  sphere  of  his  own,  emerging  only 
to  take  his  place  in  the  orchestra.  This  condition  may  change  when 
America  has  become  a  greater  producer  of  orchestral  players.  But 
the  member  of  a  chorus  is  more  apt  to  be  a  part  of  the  community 
which  provides  the  audience  also,  and  thus  lends  to  the  choral 
event  an  aspect  of  democracy  foreign  to  a  purely  orchestral  per¬ 
formance. 
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THE  People’s  Choral  Union  conducted  by  Frank  Damrosch 
and  Edward  G.  Marquard,  and  the  United  Singers  of  New 
York,  conducted  by  F.  Albeke,  invited  by  Commissioner  Stover 
to  sing  in  connection  with  the  orchestral  concerts  at  the  Mall,  proved 
no  less  popular  than  the  orchestra.  All  the  choral  works  were  sung 
by  the  voices  alone,  unaccompanied,  the  orchestra  at  a  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  feet  from  the  chorus  stand  having  alternate  num¬ 
bers  on  the  programme.  The  choral  numbers  were  all  comparatively 
simple,  and  might  easily  have  been  accompanied  by  a  good  amateur 
orchestra  incapable  of  performing  in  full  the  greater  orchestral 
works.  The  present  season  is  not  the  first  that  has  witnessed  choral 
singing  at  the  Mall,  although  a  new  impulse  has  been  given  it  this 
summer  that  promises  greater  choral  events  in  the  near  future. 

One  other  feature  of  fundamental  importance  in  any  truly  national 
development,  a  feature  wholly  new,  has  marked  the  season’s  concerts 
in  Central  Park.  This  is  the  establishment  by  Commissioner  Stover 
of  a  rule  that  each  of  the  two  orchestras  shall  perform  one  new  or  little- 
heard  composition  by  an  American  composer  each  week.  This  is  a 
step  of  the  utmost  moment,  not  so  much  in  the  mere  gaining  of  a 
hearing  for  the  works  now  performed,  as  in  the  recognition  of  the  com¬ 
posers  of  our  own  land  as  a  factor  in  the  creation  of  America’s  dawning 
musical  democracy.  Upon  the  composer  in  America  falls  the  heaviest 
burden  in  meeting  the  demand  for  musical  expressions  which  shall 
represent  the  soul  of  the  nation  to  the  people.  It  is  right  that  he  should 
be  absorbed  at  the  outset  into  the  processes  of  musical  evolution  in 
its  relation  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  He  above  all,  in  the  end,  will 
see  most  deeply  the  people’s  musical  need  and  will  satisfy  it.  The 
beginning  made  in  New  York  has  been  highly  successful.  The  writer 
has  called  in  orchestral  scores  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
already  seventeen  have  been  performed.  Of  these,  seven  have  been 
given  absolutely  their  first  hearing,  six  others  their  first  hearing  in 
New  York,  while  the  remainder  have  had  perhaps  a  single  perform¬ 
ance  there.  Among  them  are  works,  many  of  them  of  large  dimen¬ 
sions,  by  Edward  MacDowell,  Edgar  Stillman-Kelley,  Henry  F. 
Gilbert,  Henry  Hadley,  Ernest  R.  Kroeger,  Wm.  J.  McCoy,  Homer 
Bartlett  and  the  writer.  In  many  of  these  works  the  American 
composer  has  shown  himself  to  have  a  strong  grip  on  orchestral  tech¬ 
nique  and  to  have  attained  a  high  command  of  melody,  harmony  and 
form.  Well-known  works  of  Ethelbert  Nevin  and  Victor  Herbert 
were  also  given.  The  great  audiences  showed  themselves  as  hospitable 
to  the  American  works  as  to  the  foreign,  and  it  is  further  significant 
that  some  of  the  former  will  figure  in  New  York  Symphony  concerts 
this  coming  winter. 
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On  the  recreation  piers  the  band  concerts  provided  by  the  Dock 
Department  have  been  enjoyed  by  many  thousands.  An  innovation 
there  has  been  to  classify  the  programme,  and  give  the  concerts  dis¬ 
tinctive  character  on  diiferent  evenings.  The  monotony  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  programme  made  by  the  leaders  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season  was  soon  seen  to  be  oppressive,  each  programme  having,  in 
order,  a  march,  a  light  overture,  a  waltz,  an  operatic  selection,  a 
medley,  and  so  on.  The  programmes  were  therefore  classified,  with 
certain  specified  nights,  for  a  preponderance  of  particular  kinds  of 
music,  as  Italian  Opera  Night,  American  Night,  Wagner  Night, 
Folk  Songs  and  Dances,  German-Slavonic  Night,  and  other  arrange¬ 
ments.  After  a  special  cycle  of  several  weeks,  the  plan  would  be 
changed,  and  other  kinds  of  works  emphasized. 

In  the  middle  of  the  season  Commissioner  Tomkins  instituted 
a  feature  which  became  one  of  the  most  popular  and  picturesque 
aspects  of  the  summer’s  municipal  music.  This  was  afternoon 
dancing  for  children  on  three  of  the  recreation  piers  on  the  East  Side. 
Young  women  from  the  Parks  and  Playgrounds  Association  taught 
the  children,  mostly  girls,  many  European  folk  dances,  for  which  the 
bands  of  fourteen  men  and  leader  were  provided  with  the  proper  music. 
The  common  dances  popular  in  America  were  encouraged  as  well. 
The  Italian,  Jewish,  Hungarian,  American  and  other  children  of 
the  East  Side  took  keen  delight  in  the  dancing  and  quickly  became 
adept  in  the  steps  and  figures  of  the  various  folk  dances. 

THIS  movement  for  dancing  found  its  culmination  this  season  in 
a  “Children’s  Folk  Dance  Festival”  on  the  East  Twenty-fourth 
Street  Pier,  the  largest  in  the  City,  which  was  gaily  decorated  for 
the  occasion  with  flags,  flowers  and  plants.  About  one  thousand  chil¬ 
dren  took  part,  all  in  costume,  and  the  festival  was  witnessed  by  a  large 
audience  containing  many  of  the  city  officials.  Aside  from  its  intrinsic 
beauty,  the  festival  was  a  revelation  of  what  had  been  accomplished 
by  a  few  weeks’  work,  or  rather,  play,  What  wonders  might  be 
accomplished  by  further  development  and  organization  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  The  fancy  pictures  representative  and  organized  ballets  for 
children,  forming  a  part  of  the  celebration  of  the  great  American  holi¬ 
days.  The  festival  atmosphere  of  gaiety  and  happiness,  pronounced 
as  it  was  in  this  mere  exhibition  of  what  the  children  and  their  teachers 
had  accomplished,  seemed  but  a  small  fraction  of  what  it  might  have 
been  if  the  event  had  been  more  purposefully  organized  and  pre¬ 
sented  as  an  expression  of  the  spirit  of  one  of  our  national  holidays. 

In  these  activities  of  only  a  single  summer,  it  will  be  seen  what  a 
vista  of  possibilities  has  been  revealed.  If  these  developments  have 
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any  meaning  whatsoever,  they  have  a  meaning  of  the  deepest  sort 
for  every  American  city  and  village.  The  magnitude  of  New  York’s 
operations  is  not  the  most  important  point.  We  are  most  deeply 
concerned  with  the  spirit  of  these  progressive  activities,  a  spirit  which 
may  find  its  appropriate  expression  wherever  there  exists  a  community, 
large  or  small,  which  senses  the  upward  trend  of  American  humanity 
and  democracy  in  the  present  decade. 

Consider  the  bare  elements  involved  in  the  municipal  music 
activities  of  New  York  in  this  summer  of  nineteen  hundred  and  ten. 
They  are  orchestral  music,  band  music,  the  chorus,  the  dance  and 
the  composer.  If  there  could  be  a  more  complete  set  of  factors  for 
the  creation  of  beautiful  and  joyous  festivals  appropriate  to  American 
needs  throughout  the  country,  or  for  the  establishment  of  enjoyable 
and  uplifting  conditions  for  certain  longer  periods  of  time,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine.  These  elements  admit  of  combination  in 
many  ways,  and  in  greater  or  less  degree  they  are  at  the  command  of 
every  American  community.  Some  cities  can  maintain  all  of  them. 
Smaller  towns  can  maintain  some,  and  import  others  on  occasion. 

These  enlightening  and  uplifting  activities  have  long  been  pre¬ 
pared  and  striven  for  by  societies,  clubs,  coteries,  progressive  individ¬ 
uals  throughout  the  country.  It  is  time  now  that  they  should  be 
lifted  by  the  governments  of  cities  from  their  narrower  spheres,  and 
placed  where  their  light  shall  be  shed  upon  all  the  people.  The  people 
establish  the  governments  of  cities.  Let  them,  then,  call  upon  their 
city  governments  to  create  the  circumstances  whereby  the  higher 
conditions  of  life  produced  by  the  few  shall  surround  and  uplift  the 
many.  All  will  be  gainers  by  this  action.  Let  the  cities  and  towns 
support  the  musical  organizations  created  by  their  gifted  and  progres¬ 
sive  citizens,  and  place  them  where  they  may  be  enjoyed  by  all,  as 
New  York  has  done  with  its  symphony  orchestras,  bands  and  choral 
organizations  during  the  past  summer.  Let  the  cities  plan  appropriate 
and  expressive  festivals  of  music,  dance,  and  song  for  the  national 
holidays,  and  call  upon  the  nation’s  composers,  poets  and  artists  to 
help  conceive  and  organize  them. 

It  is  toward  such  ends  that  the  work  in  New  York  this  summer 
is  pointing— is,  in  fact,  making  practical  headway.  The  country 
has  long  dreamed  of  such  things.  New  York  is  no  longer  dreaming — 
it  is  acting. 
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RAILROADS  AS  AIDS  TO  FARMERS:  HOW 
THE  NEED  FOR  MORE  TRAFFIC  HAS  LED 
THEM  TO  HELP  IN  THE  REVIVAL  OF  AGRI¬ 
CULTURE:  BY  THE  EDITOR 

LANNING  and  theory  undoubtedly  have  their  share 
in  bringing  about  reforms,  for  without  the  inspiration 
given  by  the  more  or  less  visionary  presentation  of  an 
idea  it  would  be  impossible  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm 
that  is  needed  to  set  on  foot  the  beginnings  of  any 
great  change.  But  after  all  it  is  the  hard-headed 
business  man,  working  toward  the  definite  end  of 
benefiting  and  extending  his  own  business,  who  does  the  actual  work 
that  brings  results.  We  have  seen  this  truth  exemplified  in  every 
phase  of  the  development  of  our  country,  but  nowhere  more  vividly 
than  we  see  it  now  in  the  part  taken  by  the  railroad  companies  in 
furthering  the  general  movement  toward  the  revival  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  agriculture.  The  railroad  men  make  no  pretense  of  phi¬ 
lanthropy  and  say  very  little  about  uplifting  society  as  a  whole.  All 
they  want  is  to  develop  the  territory  covered  by  their  lines  so  thor¬ 
oughly  that  they  shall  reap  the  maximum  of  profit  from  their  business 
as  carriers  of  all  kinds  of  supplies,  but  in  trying  to  do  this  they  are 
fostering  and  improving  in  the  most  practical  way  the  present  efforts 
of  the  Government  and  the  schools  to  establish  better  and  more 
profitable  methods  of  farming. 

W  e  are  all  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  earlier  years  of  railroad 
expansion  in  this  country.  We  know  how  the  wilderness  of  the  West 
was  opened  to  settlement  and  civilization;  how  towns  sprang  up  along 
the  lines  that  pushed  boldly  out  into  unknown  country  and  how 
prairies  became  great  tracts  of  grazing  land,  which  in  their  turn  gave 
place  to  the  orchards  and  farms  that  followed  as  a  matter  of  course 
as  soon  as  there  was  any  chance  of  the  farmer  being  able  to  reach 
the  market  with  his  produce.  But  it  is  astonishing  how  little  is  known 
of  the  present  work  done  by  the  industrial  departments  of  the  railroads, 
particularly  here  in  the  East  where  expansion  is  limited  and  w-here  the 
territory  of  each  line  or  group  of  lines  can  produce  but  little  more 
unless  new7  resources  are  unfolded.  The  wTork  of  developing  new- 
country  is  going  on  as  energetically  as  ever  in  the  West  and  South, 
but  in  the  thickly  settled  East,  already  covered  by  a  netw-ork  of  tracks, 
the  oulv  way  in  w7hich  the  railroad  can  build  up  its  traffic  in  the 
open  country  is  to  foster  and  improve  the  farming  industry  by  every 
means  in  its  powTer.  Accordingly,  the  principal  railroad  companies 
throughout  the  w-hole  country  are  cooperating  cordially  w7ith  Federal 
and  State  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  in  dissem- 
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mating  a  knowledge  of  modern  scientific  methods  of  agriculture. 
They  are  sending  demonstration  trains  throughout  the  farming  dis¬ 
tricts  covered  by  their  lines,  and  arranging  the  itineraries  of  these 
trains  so  that  farmers  living  in  the  most  isolated  and  remote  regions 
may  have  a  chance  to  avail  themselves  of  agricultural  instruction 
that  is  specially  adapted  to  the  problems  that  must  be  met  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  the  country.  More  than  this,  the  railroad  companies 
themselves  are  establishing  demonstration  farms  which  shall  serve  as 
object  lessons  to  show  the  efficacy  of  modern  methods  of  farming, 
and  are  reclaiming  abandoned  and  worn-out  land  with  the  deliberate 
idea  of  rebuilding  farming  districts  that  are  practically  deserted  and 
supposed  to  be  past  their  usefulness. 

IN  THE  August  number  of  The  Craftsman  we  gave  an  account 
of  the  demonstration  farms  established  by  the  Long  Island  Rail¬ 
road  in  the  scrub  oak  waste  and  pine  barrens  of  Long  Island,  the 
object  being  to  demonstrate  to  the  farmers  that  this  supposed  waste 
land  was  really  virgin  soil,  fertile  enough  to  be  made  into  a  system 
of  market  gardens  that  would  at  a  pinch  supply  the  needs  of  New  York 
City.  The  Long  Island  Railroad  Company,  being  a  branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  system,  naturally  follows  the  policy  of  the  larger  road, 
and  this  policy  of  development  is  being  put  into  effect  in  one  way 
or  another  throughout  the  whole  territory  covered  by  the  Pennsylvania 
lines.  Three  years  ago  one  of  the  first  educational  trains  to  go  through 
the  farming  districts  of  the  East  was  sent  throughout  the  territory 
of  the  Pennsylvania  road.  It  did  not  meet  with  a  specially  cordial 
reception  at  the  beginning,  for  the  farmers,  always  conservative, 
were  inclined  to  be  specially  skeptical  about  this  lecture  room  on 
wheels  that  came  to  them  unsought,  offering  to  teach  them  new  and 
strange  methods  of  doing  their  own  work.  Today,  however,  it  is  no 
unusual  sight  to  see  several  hundred  farmers  waiting  at  one  of  the 
way  stations  for  the  agricultural  train  that  will  bring  them  news  of 
the  latest  scientific  methods  of  treating  their  orchards,  fertilizing  their 
soil  and  improving  their  crops.  These  are  the  more  progressive 
among  the  farmers;  the  men  whose  knowledge  of  the  old  methods 
of  farming  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  enable  them  to  judge  and 
apply  the  new.  The  conservatives  are  falling  into  line,  and  bit  by 
bit  farms  are  being  improved  and  the  farmer  is  learning  how  to  make 
money,  simply  because  it  is  necessary  for  the  railroads  to  have  more 
traffic  in  agricultural  products.  And  they  are  getting  it.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  parts  of  New  Jersey  where  potato  growing  as  an  industry 
was  unheard  of  ten  years  ago,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  now  carries 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  barrels  to  market  every  season.  The  same 
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necessity  to  stimulate  traffic  has  made  the  railroads  offer  every  induce¬ 
ment  to  encourage  the  farmers  to  increase  the  number  of  cattle  on 
their  farms,  and  to  build  up  a  dairy  industry  which  helps  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  large  cities  and  towns.  Even  the  children  are  brought 
into  it,  for  the  industrial  department  of  this  railroad  works  through 
the  schools  of  the  com-growing  States  of  their  territory,  offering 
prizes  that  will  induce  the  boys  and  girls  to  raise  and  exhibit  good 
corn.  Many  of  these  educational  experiments  have  been  tentative, 
but  even  within  the  space  of  a  year  or  two  they  have  succeeded  so 
well  that  the  men  in  charge  of  them  predict  that  only  a  short  time  will 
elapse  before  the  country  will  be  dotted  with  small  experimental 
farms,  established  by  all  the  principal  railroad  companies  to  show  the 
farmers  in  each  section  just  what  possibilities  are  within  their  reach. 

In  addition  to  its  agricultural  activities,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
is  doing  a  great  deal  for  forestry  and  tree  planting.  The  work  was 
originally  undertaken  because  of  the  increasing  cost  of  timber  and 
crossties  and  the  immense  supply  needed  by  the  railroad  each  year. 
Therefore,  about  three  years  ago  the  company  began  planting  trees, 
and  it  has  already  set  out  about  three  and  one-half  million  trees  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  This  constitutes  the  largest  forestry 
plan  yet  undertaken  by  any  private  corporation,  especially  as  the  plan¬ 
tations  include  white  oak,  red  oak,  pin  oak,  Scotch  pine,  black  walnut, 
chestnut,  yellow  poplar,  locust,  catalpa,  larch,  spruce,  fir  and  many 
other  varieties.  The  company  maintains  a  nursery  for  seedlings,  and 
has  already  planted  a  number  of  abandoned  farms  to  timber.  As  a  side 
issue,  large  plantations  of  hedge  plants,  ornamental  shrubs  and  the 
like,  are  maintained  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  create  wood 
lots  that  will  serve  as  object  lessons  for  farmers  and  will  provide 
an  incentive  to  intelligent  forestry  on  the  part  of  the  public  generally. 

The  same  policy  as  to  agricultural  improvement  is  being  pursued 
in  New  England,  where  the  industrial  departments  of  the  Maine 
Central  and  Boston  and  Maine  Railroads  are  working  energetically 
to  reclaim  abandoned  farms  and  to  rouse  interest  in  agriculture 
throughout  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  Educational  trains  are 
run  over  these  lines  with  very  much  the  same  results  that  have  been 
attained  in  the  Pennsylvania  territory.  Even  the  typical  New  England 
farmer,  suspicious  and  conservative  as  he  usually  is,  admits  that  these 
new  methods  of  agriculture  are  not  so  bad  after  all.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  the  educational  train  was  regarded  merely  as  a  curiosity, 
but  now  it  is  eagerly  awaited  and  at  each  stopping  place  is  thronged 
with  farmers  eaijer  to  avail  themselves  of  all  that  science  can  teach 
them.  Being  practical  and  experienced  men,  they  use  their  own 
judgment  about  applying  these  teachings,  but  the  general  result  is  a 
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distinct  advance  in  agricultural  methods,  because  the  tendency  of  the 
agricultural  schools  and  teachers  to  be  a  little  too  theoretical  is  cor- 
rected  by  the  hard  common  sense  of  the  practical  farmer,  who  almost 
instinctively  sifts  what  he  needs  from  the  mass  of  information  that  is 
offered  him,  accepting  theories  with  a  grain  of  salt  and  modifying 
them  by  his  own  knowledge  of  conditions  as  they  exist.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  activity  on  the  part  of  the  railroads,  farm  values  in 
New  England  are  rising  and  the  disadvantages  of  country  life  are 
decreasing.  The  potato  industry  in  Maine  has  taken  a  new  hold, 
and  big  profits  are  being  derived  from  potato  farms.  Apple  growing 
also  is  being  brought  up  to  its  former  status,  when  the  New  England 
apple  was  famous  for  size  and  flavor,  and  fruit  and  berry  growing 
in  New  Hampshire  are  beginning  to  respond  to  the  new  stimulus. 

THE  farming  districts  in  the  State  of  New  York  are  also  feeling 
the  push  of  the  railroad  need  for  the  renewed  productiveness 
of  Eastern  farms.  The  New  York  Central  lines  have  adopted 
the  plan  of  developing  their  territory  by  reclaiming  abandoned  or 
run-down  land.  The  men  employed  to  do  this  believe  that  the  farm 
lands  in  New  York  State  are  as  fertile  as  ever,  and  that  it  requires 
only  a  little  care  in  supplying  the  right  kinds  of  fertilization  and  thor¬ 
ough  methods  of  cultivation  to  make  them  raise  as  good  crops  as  they 
dia  years  ago.  Therefore,  this  company  has  established  two  model 
farms,  one  of  sixty  acres  at  West  Bergen,  eighteen  miles  west  of 
Rochester,  and  the  other  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  acres  at  Chit- 
tenango,  fifteen  miles  east  of  Svracuse.  Both  were  selected  because 
they  were  typical  of  many  neglected  and  run-down  farms  in  the  State, 
and  i  oth  will  be  used  as  object  lessons.  They  are  under  the  care  of 
an  experienced  farmer,  who  acts  as  superintendent  and  who  devotes 
his  attention  to  improving  the  usual  crops  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
experimenting  with  alfalfa  and  other  crops  which  give  promise  of 
success  if  once  the  farmers  can  be  induced  to  raise  them. 

The  Great  Northern  lines  are  doing  the  same  thing  upon  a  much 
larger  scale  in  the  Northwest.  The  company  maintains  and  con¬ 
ducts  forty-two  experiment  stations  in  one  State  alone,  and  cooperates 
with  the  several  States  covered  by  its  lines  in  the  maintenance  of 
experiment  stations  and  farms.  During  the  summer  the  company 
has  a  number  of  agricultural  experts  on  the  road  trying  to  improve 
farming  methods  along  the  same  lines  as  those  already  described. 
This  company,  like  the  Pennsylvania,  maintains  an  extensive  forestry 
department  for  the  purpose  of  growing  the  timber  needed  for  cross¬ 
ties  and  other  purposes  of  the  railroad. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railway  operates  a  very  complete  agricul- 
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tural  train  of  nine  cars  over  its  main  and  branch  lines  in  three  States, 
North  Dakota,  Montana  and  Washington.  This  train  carries  not 
only  lecturers  and  specialists  with  their  laboratories  and  demon¬ 
stration  apparatus,  but  also  a  box  car  showing  the  best  types  of  farm 
animals;  a  coach  in  which  all  poultry  and  dairying  appliances  are 
shown  as  illustrations  to  the  lectures  on  these  subjects,  and  flat  cars 
carrying  all  the  machines  and  implements  required  for  conducting 
the  ordinary  farm.  The  aim  of  the  lecturers  on  this  train  is  to  give 
all  the  instruction  and  information  possible  on  the  subject  of  better 
farming,  both  in  sections  where  irrigation  is  necessary  and  in  those 
given  over  to  “dry  farming.”  There  is  all  the  usual  instruction 
regarding  the  preparation  of  soil,  the  rotation  of  crops,  the  selection 
of  seeds  and  the  best  methods  of  cultivation,  and  in  addition  to  this 
the  farmers  receive  much  valuable  information  on  the  subject  of  stock 
raising  and  fruit  growing.  One  feature  of  this  train  is  a  car  devoted 
to  home  economics,  where  the  farmer’s  wife  may  learn  as  much  re¬ 
garding  her  own  problems  as  her  husband  learns  in  relation  to  his. 

The  Minnesota,  St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Railroad,  ordi¬ 
narily  known  as  the  Soo  Line,  is  carrying  the  same  work  farther  through 
the  Northwest,  and  is  offering  every  inducement  to  agriculture, 
especially  in  upper  Michigan,  where  the  many  industries  connected 
with  the  mining  and  lumbering  occupations  and  many  other  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments  offer  an  excellent  market  for  farm  products. 
The  company  cooperates  with  the  people  in  the  development  of  unused 
lands  with  the  result  that  there  is  a  marked  revival  of  the  stock 
raising,  poultry  and  dairy  industries.  The  farms  in  Minnesota 
receive  special  attention  from  the  railroad  experts  because  they  have 
been  subjected  to  severe  single  cropping  for  many  years.  Therefore, 
stress  is  laid  on  the  conservation  of  soil  fertility  in  the  land  now  under 
cultivation;  on  methods  that  will  result  in  the  increase  in  production 
per  acre  on  the  farms;  on  the  scientific  drainage  of  swamp  land, 
and  on  the  extension  of  industrial  and  agricultural  education  in  the 
schools,  so  that  the  coming  generation  of  farmers  will  be  trained  to 
get  the  best  out  of  their  land  and  to  conserve  rather  than  exhaust  its 
resources. 

In  spite  of  the  conservatism  of  the  South,  immigration  to  the 
Southern  States  is  increasing  every  year.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
increase  of  population,  the  farming  industry  throughout  Louisiana, 
Mississippi  and  Alabama  has  been  greatly  stimulated,  largely  by 
the  efforts  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  which  not  only  has  built 
branch  lines  that  furnish  means  of  transportation  to  large  markets, 
but  has  done  a  great  deal  to  attract  the  best  class  of  Northern  farmers 
to  the  alluvial  land  of  the  South.  This  company  is  not  doing  so 
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much  in  the  way  of  actual  instruction  and  demonstration  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  but  confines  its  energies  rather  to  the  old  methods  employed 
by  the  railroads  in  developing  a  sparsely  settled  region  into  a  flourish¬ 
ing  agricultural  or  fruit-growing  district.  The  fact  that  it  furnishes 
the  much-needed  transportation  facilities  has  already  caused  the 
opening  up  of  an  immense  acreage  of  undeveloped  land  in  Louisiana 
and  of  land  reclaimed  from  the  swamps.  The  Kansas  City  Southern 
Railway  Company  is  following  out  the  same  general  line  of  action 
by  furnishing  the  means  of  transportation  and  letting  the  people  do 
the  rest. 

As  a  rule,  the  people  will  do  all  that  is  necessary  when  they  once 
get  a  start  in  the  right  direction.  Farming  in  the  West  is  on  the  up¬ 
grade  anywray,  and  needs  very  little  impetus  from  either  railroads  or 
agricultural  schools.  All  it  needs  is  the  opportunity  to  reach  the 
market  as  quickly  and  cheaply  as  possible.  In  the  East,  where  farm¬ 
ing  has  been  on  the  down  grade  for  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
some  greater  stimulus  than  mere  transportation  facilities  is  necessary, 
and  here  the  need  is  being  met  in  the  most  practical  way,  principally 
by  the  object  lessons  in  modern  agriculture  afforded  by  the  demon¬ 
stration  farms. 


ROOSEVELTS  DEFINITION  OF  THE  NEW 
NATIONALISM 


ALL  that  the  new  nationalism  means  is  the  application  of  certain 
oldtime  moralities  to  the  changed  conditions  of  the  day.  1 
wish  to  see  greater  Governmental  efficiency  because  we  have 
to  deal  with  greater  business  efficiency.  Simple  laws  are  all  that  are 
necessary  in  small  communities  where  there  is  no  big  business,  and 
each  man  works  for  himself.  When  you  get  masses  of  wealth 
gathered  together  and  great  corporations  developing,  conditions  then 
become  so  changed  that  there  must  be  an  increase  in  Governmental 
activity  to  control  the  wealth  for  business  efficiency.  I  would  not  do 
wrong  to  the  great  corporation,  but  I  don’t  intend  to  rely  only  on 
the  big  corporation’s  good  nature  to  see  that  the  corporation  doesn’t 
do  harm  against  us.  I  want  to  see  such  control  of  the  wealth  now 
gathered  for  business  uses  as  to  favor  the  honest  man  who  uses  the 
wealth  genuinely  for  the  service  of  the  public  and  to  make  the  dis¬ 
honest  man  feel  that  he  has  to  do  what  is  right ;  and  if  he  doesn’t  feel 
it,  we  shall  see  to  it  that  he  does.  That  is  my  whole  creed. 

Col.  Roosevelt  at  Riverhead. 


CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES  FOR 
HOME  BUILDERS 

WO  shingled  houses,  simple  in  de¬ 
sign,  compact  in  arrangement  and 
comparatively  inexpensive  as  re¬ 
gards  the  cost  of  construction,  are 
given  this  month  for  the  benefit  of  those 
readers  of  The  Craftsman  who  contem¬ 
plate  building  homes  for  themselves.  The 
choice  of  colors  and  materials,  of  course, 
would  be  dictated  by  the  taste  of  the  owner 
and  the  general  character  of  the  surround¬ 
ings,  but  if  we  were  building  them  in  the  true 
Craftsman  way  we  would  sheath  the  walls 
with  split  cypress  shingles,  so  treated  that 
they  would  be  protected  from  the  weather 
and  would  yet  retain  the  charm  of  their 
natural  color,  darkened  sufficiently  to  take 
away  the  look  of  raw  newness.  In  each 
case  the  roof  is  of  ruberoid,  dark  red  or 
mossy  green  as  the  case  may  be,  put  on  in 
the  way  we  have  described  so  often,  with 
battens  over  the  seams.  Both  roofs  show 
the  long  lines  and  wide  overhang  that  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  Craftsman  house,  and 
the  rafters  are  revealed  both  at  the  gables 
and  eaves.  The  gutters  differ  slightly  from 
those  we  have  described  before,  as  they  are 
made  of  solid  cypress  beams,  hollowed  out 
at  the  top  to  form  the  gutter.  In  the  case 
of  the  first  house  the  ends  of  the  gutter  on 
the  main  roof  are  closed  by  the  end  rafters, 
and  the  gutter  spouts  are  carried  down  the 
two  outer  pillars  of  the  porch.  The  gutter 
of  the  dormer  drains  down  the  roof  to  the 
lower  gutter,  keeping  the  open  porch  free 
from  all  rain  water  except  that  which  beats 
in  during  a  storm. 

The  arrangement  of  both  houses  is  eco¬ 
nomical  to  a  degree,  the  floor  space  being 
utilized  to  the  best  advantage  and  the 
plumbing  and  heating  arrangements  planned 
to  cost  as  little  as  possible.  In  each  case  one 
large  central  chimney  serves  for  the  whole 
house,  an  arrangement  which  means  a  good 
deal  in  the  way  of  economy. 


House  No.  ioi  has  a  wide  porch,  floored 
with  cement  and  on  a  level  with  the  ground, 
that  extends  across  the  entire  front  of  the 
building  after  the  manner  of  farm  houses  in 
the  South  and  West.  The  living  room  also 
extends  the  whole  width  of  the  house  and 
is  entered  by  two  glass  doors  opening  direct¬ 
ly  into  the  room  from  the  porch.  The  wall 
space  between  these  doors  is  occupied  with 
an  arrangement  that  is  at  once  decorative 
and  utilitarian.  Two  small  coat  closets  are 
built  so  that  they  project  into  the  room,  and 
in  the  recess  between  these  closets  a  table 
is  built  with  a  shelf  below  at  the  height  of 
the  baseboard.  Windows  are  set  fairly  high 
in  the  wall  above  this  table,  which  may  be 
used  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  hall  table. 
The  drawers  would  be  convenient  for  gloves 
and  the  like,  and  the  shelf  below  could  be 
utilized  for  books  or  papers.  Hats,  wraps, 
overshoes  and  umbrellas  would  naturally  be 
stowed  away  in  the  two  closets.  By  a  slight 
difference  in  arrangement  the  baseboard 
could  be  carried  back  far  enough  to  afford 
knee  space  and  the  table  used  for  a  desk 
or  writing  table. 

Directly  opposite  is  the  big  fireplace  of 
split  stone,  which  occupies  the  whole  space 
from  floor  to  ceiling  and  which  takes  up 
about  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  room. 
This  fireplace  is  quite  deeply  recessed,  al¬ 
though  not  sufficiently  so  to  form  a  nook. 
The  hearth,  which  might  be  of  either  stone 
or  the  matt-finished  dull  red  tiles  known  as 
Welsh  quarries,  extends  for  a  good  dis¬ 
tance  beyond  the  chimneypiece.  The  form 
of  the  chimneypiece  itself  is  unusually  mas¬ 
sive,  having  two  large  square  pillars  at 
either  side,  with  a  flattened  arch  between. 
The  central  part  is  recessed  sufficiently  to 
allow  the  edge  of  the  heavy  oak  mantel¬ 
shelf  to  come  flush  with  the  face  of  the 
pillars,  and  the  fireplace  opening  goes  still 
farther  back.  The  massive  stone  construc¬ 
tion  is  most  decorative,  and  a  great  deal  of 
color  interest  may  be  given  by  the  use  of 
carefully  selected  field  stones  which  show 
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CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE,  NUMBER  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  ONE:  BUILT-IN  IN 
FITMENT  OF  TABLE  AND  CLOSETS  IN  LIVING  ROOM,  ALSO  LARGE  STONE 
FIREPLACE  WITH  SHELF,  AND  FIREPLACE  FACING  BUILT-IN  FITTINGS. 


CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE,  NUMBER  ONE  HUN¬ 
DRED  AND  TWO,  WITH  DETAILS  SHOW¬ 
ING  ENTRY  SEAT  AND  FIREPLACE. 


CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES  WITH  SKILFULLY  DEVISED  PLANS 


on  the  split  surface  such  rich  and  varied 
coloring. 

There  is  very  little  wall  space  in  this 
room,  as  the  entire  front  is  taken  up  with 
the  glass  doors  and  their  flanking  windows 
and  with  the  central  fitment  of  table  and 


HOUSE  NO.  IOI  :  FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 

closets.  Each  end  is  lighted  with  a  group 
of  windows,  and  at  the  right  of  the  fire¬ 
place  the  opening  into  the  dining  room  is 
so  wide  that  it  allows  only  our  customary 
post  and  panel  construction  on  either  side. 
At  the  other  side  the  one  unbroken  stretch 
of  wall  is  wainscoted  to  the  height  of  the 
frieze,  the  wainscot  being  built  of  broad 
V- jointed  boards. 

The  dining  room,  which  is  really  a  part 
of  the  living  room,  is  finished  in  the  same 
way.  Almost  the  entire  side  is  occupied  by 
a  group  of  windows  like  that  in  the  living 
room,  and  the  whole  end  is  filled  with  the 
“built-in  china  closets  and  sideboard,  a 
structural  feature  which  is  not  only  useful 
in  the  dining  room,  but  most  decorative 
in  effect  when  seen  at  the  end  of  the  vista 
from  the  living  room.  The  staircase  goes 
up  from  the  dining  room  just  back  of  the 
fireplace,  a  rather  unusual  arrangement  that 
is  made  necessary  by  the  plan  of  the  house. 
A  large  pantry,  well  equipped,  is  placed 
between  the  dining  room  and  kitchen,  and 
the  latter,  though  rather  small,  is  made  most 
convenient  in  the  way  of  affording  facilities 
for  housework. 


The  four  bedrooms  on  the  second  floor 
are  so  arranged  as  to  afford  a  maximum 
of  closet  room.  Also  each  one  of  the  four 
communicates  with  a  sleeping  porch.  The 
front  porch  is  open  to  the  sky  except  for 
the  slight  shelter  afforded  by  the  eaves  of 
the  dormer.  Yet  it  is  so  shielded  by  being, 
as  it  were,  sunk  in  the  main  roof  that  it 
is  entirely  sheltered  from  observation  be¬ 
low.  Flower  boxes  along  the  front  add 
to  this  sense  of  shelter,  and  the  rise  of  the 
roof  serves  all  the  purposes  of  a  wall  at 
either  end.  The  fact  that  the  balcony  is 
open  to  the  sky  is  a  great  advantage  to 
people  who  really  enjoy  sleeping  out-of- 
doors  under  the  stars,  and  awnings  on  roll¬ 
ers  could  easily  be  attached  to  the  beams 
supporting  the  eaves,  so  that  they  could 
be  extended  to  cover  the  porch  in  stormy 
weather  and  rolled  up  at  other  times.  The 
porch  at  the  back  is  recessed  and  completely 
sheltered  by  the  roof.  As  it  is  shielded  by 
a  parapet  on  the  only  open  side,  it  would 
be  an  easy  matter  to  glass  it  in  during  the 
winter,  when  it  might  be  used  for  a  sun 
room.  If  properly  heated  such  a  room  is 
delightful  for  a  sewing  room  or  an  up¬ 
stairs  sitting  room — almost  a  necessity  in 


a  house  like  this  where  the  lower  story  is 
so  open  that  all  life  is  carried  on  prac¬ 
tically  in  common. 

House  No.  102  is  quite  as  liberally  sup¬ 
plied  with  porches,  upper  and  lower,  but 
the  arrangement  is  rather  different.  In  this 
case  there  is  a  comparatively  small  porch 
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covered  by  a  pergola  in  front  of  the  house, 
hut  at  the  back  there  is  ample  provision 
for  outdoor  living.  The  porch  opening 
from  the  living  room  is  as  large  as  the 
room  itself,  and  is  intended  to  be  used  as 
an  outdoor  living  room  in  summer  and  as 


a  sun  room  in  winter.  It  is  a  very  simple 
matter  to  glass  in  a  porch  like  this,  which 
is  already  partially  protected  by  a  shingled 
parapet  running  all  around,  and  if  it  should 
happen  to  look  toward  the  southwest  it  will 
be  found  the  most  delightful  place  in  the 
house  during  even  the  coldest  weather, 
especially  if  arrangements  are  made  to 
warm  it  with  a  radiator  or  register.  The 
other  porch  might  be  used  as  an  outdoor 
dining  room  or  given  over  to  the  maid, 
whose  room  looks  out  upon  it.  The  maid’s 
room  in  this  house  is  placed  next  to  the 
kitchen,  because  we  have  had  so  many  re¬ 
quests  from  housekeepers  for  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement.  We  regard  it  as  an  especially 
good  one,  because  by  this  means  the  maid 
has  her  own  part  of  the  house  to  herself. 
Her  room  connects  with  both  the  kitchen 
and  the  pantry,  and  through  the  pantry  with 
the  porch.  The  kitchen  windows,  it  is  true, 
look  out  upon  the  porch  of  the  living  room, 
but  as  they  are  set  high  in  the  wall  that  need 
not  be  a  disadvantage. 

The  front  door  opens  directly  into  the 
large  central  hall,  but  is  screened  by  the 
arrangement  shown  in  the  elevation.  On 
the  floor  plan  this  is  called  an  entry,  but 
all  that  separates  it  from  the  living  room 
is  a  high-backed  seat  with  a  screen  of  spin¬ 
dles  above  extending  to  the  ceiling.  This 
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gives  the  same  effect  as  a  sofa  or  settle 
set  out  into  the  room,  and  yet  shuts  off 
the  front  door  as  much  as  is  necessary. 
This  seat  faces  the  fireplace  at  the  back, 
and  heavy  beams  running  across  the  ceiling 
bind  the  two  together  and  define  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  arrangement.  Two  other  beams 
serve  to  mark  the  division  from  the  living 
room  on  one  side  and  from  the  dining  room 
on  the  other,  but  the  openings  into  both 
these  rooms  are  so  wide  that  the  effect  is 
that  of  one  long  room.  At  one  side  of  the 
fireplace  is  a  coat  closet,  with  the  door 
concealed  in  the  wainscot,  and  on  the  other 
side  is  the  stair  landing.  The  staircase 
itself  runs  up  back  of  the  fireplace.  An 
arrangement  that  is  specially  convenient 
is  the  carrying  of  the  smoke  pipe  from  the 
kitchen  range  underneath  this  staircase  in 
a  terra  cotta  flue.  This  prevents  any  pos¬ 
sibility  of  danger,  utilizes  the  central  chim¬ 
ney  for  the  range  as  well  as  the  fireplace, 
and  does  away  with  any  disfigurement. 

The  entire  end  of  the  living  room  is 
lighted  with  a  row  of  windows  set  high, 
and  book  shelves  are  built  below.  At  the 
opposite  end  of  the  vista  appear  the  side¬ 
board  and  china  closets,  which  occupy  the 
whole  end  of  the  dining  room.  Wide 
groups  of  windows  light  both  rooms  from 


the  front,  and  both  open  with  glass  doors 
to  the  porches  in  the  rear. 

There  are  four  bedrooms  on  the  second 
floor  and  two  sleeping  porches,  which  may 
be  used  for  outdoor  bedrooms  in  mild 
weather  and  glassed  in  during  the  winter. 
These  porches  are  open  only  at  one  end. 


INDIVIDUALITY  IN  HOME  FITTINGS 


pose  a  picture,  but  the  idea  of  the  woman 
who  owns  the  house  and  who  built  it  exactly 
as  she  wanted  it.  The  house  itself  is  ample 
evidence  that  Mrs.  Welsh  is  both  artist  and 
craftsman,  and  that  she  not  only  has  a  clear 
knowledge  of  what  she  wants  but,  what  is 
much  rarer,  she  possesses  the  skill  to  carry 
it  out. 

The  building  is  of  cement  and  is  strictly 
plain  save  for  one  simple  decorative  motif 
that  appears  in  the  porch  parapet,  the  door 
panels,  the  window  frames  and  the  line  of 
woodwork  just  above  the  sideboard  in  the 
dining  room.  It  is  the  simplest  form  imagi¬ 
nable,  yet  the  effect  of  it,  repeated  in  this 
way,  is  most  interesting.  Even  the  awnings 
used  over  windows  and  porch  bear  a  sten¬ 
ciled  decoration  showing  the  same  form. 
Perhaps  the  most  effective  use  of  it,  though, 
appears  in  the  porch  parapet,  which  is 
shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations.  It  is 
hard  to  say  why  the  simple  device  of  de¬ 
pressing  the  center  of  the  parapet  should 
be  so  decorative  or  why  it  should  give  such 


FIREPLACE  WITH  DOOR  SCREEN. 


PORCH  WITH  DEPRESSED  PARAPET. 


a  delightfully  homelike  look  to  the  porch, 
but  the  form  is  so  inevitable  in  relation  to 
the  house  that  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
straight  parapet  would  seem  unpardonably 
commonplace. 

The  same  form  appears  in  the  glass  pan¬ 
els  set  in  the  upper  part  of  the  doors  at 


SHOWING  DOOR  SCREEN  OPEN. 

either  side  of  the  built-in  sideboard,  and 
also  in  the  wood  panels  set  high  in  a  pair 
of  plain  folding  doors  between  the  dining 
room  and  living  room.  In  both  cases  its  use 
is  very  successful,  much  more  so  than  it  is 
in  the  woodwork  above  the  beam  in  the  din¬ 
ing  room.  In  a  way  the  broken  line  here  is 
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ONE  WOMAN’S  IDEA  OF  IN¬ 


DIVIDUALITY  IN  THE  BUILD¬ 


ING  OF  HER  HOME 


WE  take  special  interest  and  pleasure 
in  publishing  here,  for  the  benefit 
of  such  of  our  readers  as  are  in¬ 
terested  in  home  building,  illustra¬ 
tions  showing  some  unusual  structural  fea¬ 
tures  designed  by  Mrs.  R.  K.  Welsh  of 
Rockford,  Illinois,  for  her  own  home  and 
built  under  her  personal  supervision.  The 
house  is  remarkable  because  it  is  in  every 
part  the  expression  of  one  dominant  idea : 
not  the  idea  of  an  architect  who  follows 
either  a  definite  style  in  building  or  carries 
out  his  own  scheme  as  a  painter  would  com- 


INDIVIDUALITY  IN  HOME  FITTINGS 


PORTABLE  SCREEN,  REINFORCED. 

interesting,  but  one  feels  that  the  plain  beam 
would  have  been  more  in  keeping  with  the 
rest  of  the  woodwork. 

The  treatment  of  the  different  chimney- 
pieces  in  the  house  gives  even  stronger  proof 
of  the  individuality  of  the  person  who  de¬ 
signed  it.  Like  all  the  other  structural  fea¬ 
tures,  these  chimneypieces  are  severely  plain, 
depending  for  their  beauty  upon  proportion, 
construction,  the  interest  inherent  in  the 
materials  and  the  decorative  use  that  is 
made  of  necessary  features.  The  low  broad 
chimneypiece  of  brick  is  notable  for  the  in¬ 
genious  device  by  which  the  fender  or  spark 


BUILT-IN  SIDEBOARD. 

screen  is  made  to  open  out  like  a  pair  of 
doors.  The  depth  of  the  fireplace  makes 
this  possible,  and  it  is  so  simple  and  con¬ 
venient  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  this  kind  of 
screen  is  not  more  widely  used,  instead  of 
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the  portable  fenders  that  are  so  conspicu¬ 
ously  lacking  in  the  decorative  quality  of 
these  little  doors.  The  fine  wire  screen  is 
crossbarred,  so  that  it  gives  almost  the  effect 
of  a  lattice  window  with  very  tiny  panes. 
Broad  bars  of  iron  strengthen  the  top  and 
bottom  and  afford  support  for  the  ornamen¬ 
tal  hinges. 

Another  fireplace  shows  a  beautiful 
portable  fender.  This  has  not  the  charm 
of  being  a  part  of  the  chimneypiece  itself  as 
the  doors  are,  but  it  is  a  screen  of  unusually 
interesting  design.  The  interlaced  strips  of 
metal  serve  the  double  purpose  of  rein¬ 
forcing  the  screen  and  relieving  its  plain¬ 
ness  with  a  bit  of  decoration  that  is  purely 
structural.  The  framework  of  the  screen, 
of  course,  is  metal,  but  the  handles  at  either 


CHIMNEYPIECE  WITH  SHELVES. 

side  are  of  bamboo.  The  chimneypiece  it¬ 
self  is  made  of  dull  green  tile  shading  into 
soft  brown  tones,  and  the  hood,  like  the 
framework  of  the  fender,  is  of  copper.  The 
hood  is  removable,  being  hung  upon  hooks 
which  are  concealed  by  the  copper  handles. 
All  this  metal  work  was  designed  and  made 
by  Mrs.  Welsh  herself. 

The  big  chimneypiece  of  rough  stones  is 
in  Mrs.  Welsh’s  own  workshop  in  the  base¬ 
ment.  Her  object  was  to  build  a  fireplace 
out  of  the  materials  taken  from  the  cellar 
when  it  was  excavated.  As  the  dirt  was 
thrown  out  the  stones  were  collected  in  piles, 
and  rolled  into  the  basement  through  a  win¬ 
dow  opening.  When  enough  stones  were 
collected  Mrs.  Welsh  set  to  work  with  the 
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aid  of  an  Italian  mason,  who  placed  each 
stone  as  she  directed  with  the  delightful  re¬ 
sult  seen  in  the  picture  of  this  primitive  fire¬ 
place.  The  ingenious  use  of  split  stones  for 
shelves  upon  which  kettles  and  candles  may 
be  set  was  suggested  by  the  splitting  of  a  big 
stone  into  three  pieces  during  the  cold 
weather.  These  pieces  were  taken  up  just  as 
they  were  and  set  into  the  fireplace  to  serve 
as  natural  ledges.  The  hearth  is  of  rough 
cobblestones,  and  all  the  fireplace  furniture 
is  as  primitive  as  in  the  days  of  log  cabins. 

Many  other  structural  features  in  the 
house  show  the  domination  of  the  individ¬ 
uality  which  has  ruled  its  entire  building. 
A  hole  left  in  the  wall  suggested  the  build¬ 
ing  in  of  a  tall  clock  in  the  hall.  This  clock 
is  made  of  the  same  wood  as  all  the  interior 
woodwork,  and  is  sunk  in  the  wall  so  that 
its  face  is  flush  with  the  surface.  In  the 
bedrooms  built-in  structural  features,  such 
as  clothes  presses,  mirrors,  seats  and  the 
like,  are  seen  everywhere,  and  are  placed 
with  a  view  to  convenience  which  could 
have  occurred  only  to  a  housekeeper  who 
wishes  to  have  everything  she  wants  ready 
to  her  hand  and  the  rest  tucked  neatly  away 
out  of  sight. 

Not  every  woman  has  the  equipment  that 
Mrs.  Welsh  possesses,  for  the  kind  of 
training  that  makes  possible  the  designing  of 
a  house  like  this,  the  active  supervision  of 
its  building,  and  the  ability  to  make  in  her 
own  workshop  many  of  the  things  neces¬ 
sary  for  its  furnishing,  is  very  unusual,  but 
other  women,  if  they  will  only  give  time 
and  thought  to  devising  the  things  they 
need  and  want  in  their  homes,  instead  of 
accepting  without  question  the  convention¬ 
al  suggestions  of  builders  and  furnishers, 
will  find  it  quite  within  their  power  to  have 
surroundings  that  are  as  completely  suited 
to  their  own  way  of  living  as  this  charming 
house  is  suited  to  the  life  and  work  of  its 
owner. 

No  matter  how  well  a  house  may  be 
planned  by  the  architect  and  finished  by 
the  interior  decorator,  it  can  never  have  the 
kind  of  comfort  that  is  possible  where 
some  one  person  who  knows  all  the  likes 
and  dislikes,  all  the  tastes  and  whims  of  the 
different  members  of  the  family  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  arrange  the  fittings  and  the 
furniture,  the  lighting  and  the  color  schemes 
for  the  happiness  of  the  dwellers  of  the 
home. 


THE  NEED  OF  DEVELOPING 
NATIONAL  SPORTS  FOR 
COUNTRY  LIFE 

“IF  the  countryman  is  to  be  trained  to 

|  the  greatest  advantage,  it  will  not  be 
JL  enough  merely  to  bring  in  things  from 
the  outside  and  present  them  to  him. 
Farming  is  a  local  business.  The  farmer 
stands  on  the  land.  In  a  highly  developed 
society,  he  does  not  sell  his  farm  and  move 
on  as  soon  as  fertility  is  in  part  exhausted. 
This  being  true,  he  must  be  reached  in 
terms  of  his  environment.  He  should  be 
developed  natively  from  his  own  standpoint 
and  work ;  and  all  schools,  all  libraries,  and 
organizations  of  whatever  kind  that  would 
give  the  most  help  to  the  man  on  the  land 
must  begin  with  this  point  of  view. 

“More  games  and  recreations  are  needed 
in  the  country  as  much  as  in  the  city.  In 
fact,  there  may  be  greater  need  of  them  in 
the  country  than  elsewhere.  The  tendency 
seems  to  be  just  now,  however,  to  introduce 
old  folk-games.  We  must  remember  that 
folk-games  such  as  we  are  likely  to  intro¬ 
duce  have  been  developed  in  other  countries 
and  in  other  times.  They  represent  the  life 
of  other  peoples.  To  a  large  extent  they 
are  love-making  games.  They  are  not 
adapted  in  most  cases  to  our  climate.  To 
introduce  them  is  to  bring  in  another  exotic 
factor  and  to  develop  a  species  of  theatricals. 

“I  would  rather  use  good  games  that  have 
come  directly  out  of  the  land.  Or  if 
new  games  are  wanted  I  should  like  to  try 
to  invent  them,  having  in  mind  the  real 
needs  of  a  community.  I  suspect  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  many  good  sports  can  be  found 
in  the  open  country,  that  might  be  capable 
of  considerable  extension  and  development, 
and  be  made  a  means  not  only  of  relaxation 
but  of  real  education.  We  need  a  broad 
constructive  development  of  rural  recrea¬ 
tion,  but  it  should  be  evolved  out  of  rural 
conditions  and  not  transplanted  from  the  city. 

“The  so-called  rural  problem  is  one  of  the 
great  public  questions  of  the  day.  It  is  the 
problem  of  how  to  develop  a  rural  civiliza¬ 
tion  that  is  permanently  satisfying  and  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  best  desires.  It  is  a  complex 
problem,  for  it  involves  the  whole  question 
of  making  the  farms  profitable  (that  is,  of 
improving  farming  methods),  perfecting 
the  business  or  trade  relations  of  farming 
people,  and  developing  an  active  and  effi¬ 
cient  social  structure.”  (By  L.  H.  Bailey. 
From  “The  Training  of  Farmers.”) 
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HOW  THE  CALIFORNIA  BUN¬ 
GALOW  ILLUSTRATES  THE 
RIGHT  USE  OF  BUILDING 
MATERIALS:  BY  HELEN 
LUKENS  GAUT 

ONSIDERING  the  importance  of  the 
right  combination  and  arrangement 
ot  building  materials  to  the  success  of 
a  house  as  a  whole,  it  is  amazing 
that  more  architects,  as  well  as  people) 
who  are  interested  in  the  building  of 
their  own  homes,  do  not  give  as  care¬ 
ful  consideration  to  the  harmony  of 
materials  on  the  exterior  of  the  house 
as  they  do  to  the  harmony  of  color 
and  form  in  decorating  and  furnish¬ 
ing  the  interior.  Yet,  as  a  rule,  the 
exterior  of  a  house  is  more  or  less 
conventional.  The  general  idea  seems 
to  be  that  a  well-regulated  dwelling 
should  look  as  nearly  like  its  neighbors 
as  possible,  leaving  all  expressions  of 
individuality  for  the  interior. 

Therefore  it  follows  that  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  bungalow  has  yet  another  lesson 


and  construction,  and  the  surroundings  have 
not  yet  lost  the  ruggedness  that  belongs  to 
a  comparatively  new  country  where  every¬ 
thing  is  on  a  large  scale,  it  follows  that  the 
materials  used  for  building  show  for  the 
most  part  a  rugged  character  that  contrasts 
sharply  with  the  neatly-groomed  spick-and- 
span  houses  of  the  small  town  or  suburb  in 
the  East. 

The  illustrations  given  here  show  the  ease 


INTERESTING  POINTS  OF  THIS  HOUSE 
ARE  THE  IRREGULAR  PLACING  OF  SHIN¬ 
GLES  AND  USE  OF  CLINKER  BRICKS. 

with  which  this  effect  is  obtained  by 
the  use  of  large  rough  shingles,  or  of 
the  still  larger  and  thicker  shakes,  for 
the  side  walls,  and  of  rough  redwood 
timbers  for  pergolas,  exposed  roof  con¬ 
struction,  bracket  supports  and  cas¬ 
ings.  With  a  fine  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things,  the  builders  of  these  bunga¬ 
lows  have  ruled  out  finished  lumber, 
as  the  use  of  it  ruins  the  rough  rustic 
effect  which  so  peculiarly  belongs  to 
these  low  wide-roofed  dwellings.  The 


SHINGLE-COVERED  PILLARS  AND  PER- 
COLA  ENTRANCE  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST. 


HARMONIOUS  COMBINATION 
OF  SHINGLES  AND  CEMENT. 


to  teach  us,  for  in  addition  to 
its  charm  of  form  and  line, 
and  its  perfect  adaptation  to 
its  surroundings,  it  almost  in¬ 
variably  shows  a  selection  and 
combination  of  building  ma¬ 
terial  that  is  at  once  daringly 
individual  and  absolutely  in 
keeping  with  the  style  of  the 
house  and  the  general  char¬ 
acter  of  the  surroundings. 

As  the  house  itself  almost  always  has  more 
than  a  flavor  of  the  primitive  in  its  design 
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rough  timbers,  and  the 
equally  r  o  u  g  h-s  u  r  f  a  c  e  d 
shakes,  combine  most  effect¬ 
ively  with  such  materials  as 
rough-cast  cement,  clinker 
brick  and  cobblestones,  which 
are  frequently  used  for 
foundations,  lower  walls  and 
chimneys. 

This  combination  of  ma¬ 
terials  gives  an  opportunity 
for  unusually  rich  and  har¬ 
monious  color  effects.  The 
warm  brown  of  the  redwood 
blends  delightfully  with  the 
gray,  green  or  biscuit  tones  what  can  be  accomplished  with  the  roughest  red- 

of  the  cement  or  with  the  wood  “shakes,”  redwood  timber  and  simple  masonry. 

varying  colors  of  field  stone.  Cobbles  are  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  roof  of  a  bun- 
frequently  interspersed  with  large  boulders,  galow.  This  material  is  so  used  that  it  cov- 
a  device  which  completely  relieves  the  mo-  ers  the  roof  in  a  great  sweep  of  silver,  and 
notony  of  an  entire  wall  or  chimney  made  is  wrapped  under  the  eaves  all  around,  giv¬ 
ing  a  perfect  finish.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  very  attractive  about  the  use  of 
silver  gray  or  white  on  the  roof  of  a 
house  built  of  dark  shingles.  It  is  a 
color  combination  much  used  in 
Southern  California,  and  is  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  seen  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

One  of  the  great  charms  of  the  old 
houses  in  the  Provenqe  and  down  in 
the  little  villages  in  Bavaria  is  the 
wonderful  beauty  of  the  roof  color, — 
the  dull  red  that  has  weathered  the 
storms,  sometimes  of  centuries,  and 
that  has  taken  on  the  soft,  beautiful 
picturesque  recessed  porch  and  porgola  gate.  tones  that  somehow  seem  to  bring  the 

of  small  round  cobblestones.  Also,  both  house  very  close  to  nature.  One  feels  the 
cobbles  and  boulders  are  used  for  breaking  same  aesthetic  pleasure  in  the  thatched 
the  surface  of  a  brick  or  ce¬ 
ment  wall  or  chimney  in  a  way 
that  is  wonderfully  effective, 
as  the  stones  are  allowed  to 
show  very  much  as  they 
would  naturally  show  on  a 
rocky  hillside. 

With  this  use  of  the  gray 
tones  in  foundations,  basement 
walls  and  chimneys,  the  most 
effective  color  for  the  roof  is 
silver  gray.  A  great  many 
bungalows  built  of  redwood 
shakes  and  timbers  have  a 
wide  overhanging  roof  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  most  effective  .  A  shingle  bungalow  beautifully  proportioned. 

rubber-like  waterproof  composition  which  houses  in  England  and  Ireland.  And 
comes  in  silver  white  and  a  darker  gray  and  should  not  America  achieve  equal  beauty  ? 
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CLOSER  VIEW  OF  MR.  MOORE’S  HOUSE. 

whole,  as  one  may  see  from  illustrations. 
The  house  shown  here  was  built  by  Mr. 


S.  J.  Moore,  of  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 
Happily  for  its  perfect  presentation,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  build  it  in  a  crowded  por¬ 
tion  of  the  town,  and  its  placing  out  in  the 
park  district  gives  it  the  best  possible  back¬ 
ground  for  its  lines  and  proportion.  It  is 
a  house  that  would  not  appear  to  the  best 
effect  if  too  crowded  by  adjacent  buildings, 
as  it  was  originally  designed  for  the  seaside, 
suburban  or  country  living. 


HOUSE  BUILT  AT  POUGH¬ 
KEEPSIE  FROM  CRAFTSMAN 
DESIGNS 


WE  think  our  readers  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  house  which  we  are 
showing  in  this  article.  It  is  built 
from  a  Craftsman  design  pub¬ 
lished  in  November,  1909.  The  lines  and 
proportions  and  interior  fittings  are  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  original  plans. 

The  only  marked  variation  is 
in  the  material  used.  In  the 
original  scheme  the  house  was 
of  rived  shingles  with  stone 
chimney  and  foundation.  The 
present  house  is  of  hollow  tile, 
cement  covered,  with  stone 
foundation,  parapet  and  porch 
supports.  The  effect  of  the 
house  is  somewhat  different, 
because  of  the  variation  in  the 
site.  The  original  Crafts¬ 
man  house  rested  on  the 
crown  of  a  slightly  rolling  bit 
of  country,  whereas  the  pres¬ 
ent  house  is  definitely  on  the 
top  of  a  small  hillside.  This 
naturally  reveals  much  more 
of  the  foundation  walls,  but 
the  proportion  of  the  wall  is  nevertheless 
so  perfect  in  relation  to  the  house,  and  the 
wall  itself  so  beautifully  built,  that  it  adds 
a  picturesque  touch  to  the  building  as  a 
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HOUSE  OF  MR.  S.  J.  MOORE:  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 
FROM  CRAFTSMAN  DESIGN. 


The  need  of  the  higher  foundation  de¬ 
veloped  several  additional  household  con¬ 
veniences,  as  any  necessary 
change  or  development  in  a 
house  is  bound  to  if  properly 
thought  out.  The  flight  of 
steps  from  the  path  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  illustration 
on  page  202  leads  directly  to 
an  entrance  through  which 
all  supplies  for  the  home  and 
kitchen  are  brought.  The  en¬ 
trance  room  from  this  door 
connects  with  the  kitchen,  and 
is  close  beside  a  large  store¬ 
room  which  is  directly  under 
the  flight  of  stairs  leading  to 
the  porch.  To  the  right  of  the 
storeroom  is  a  small  space 
which  has  been  cemented  up 
and  is  intended  for  a  vault  in 
case  of  fire  or  any  calamity 
that  would  be  detrimental  to  the  property. 
This  is  absolutely  fire,  water  and  airproof, 
and  large  enough  to  hold  clothes,  books,  as 
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HOUSE  OF  MR.  S.  J.  MOORE:  FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 

well  as  the  more  concrete  valuables, — an 
excellent  idea  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  an 
original  one  in  our  modern  country  houses. 
It  would  seem  that  every  man  who  has 
enough  interest  and  love  of  property  to 
build  his  own  home,  would  possess 
valuables  well  worth  saving  in  this 
practical  and  not  expensive  manner. 
These  three  enclosures,  the  vault,  the 
storeroom  and  the  entrance  for  sup¬ 
plies,  use  up  all  the  space  within  the 
stone  foundation  and  under  the  porch, 
which  usually  is  filled  with  useless 
odds  and  ends  or  left  vacant  and  un¬ 
sightly. 

The  floor  plans  and  the  general  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  interior  are  un¬ 
changed  from  the  scheme  of  the 
original  house.  The  interior  is  very 
compactly  planned.  The  living  room 
with  its  big  stone  fireplace  occupies 
one  whole  side  of  the  house.  The 
ceiling  shows  two  of  the  heavy  struc¬ 
tural  beams.  At  the  rear  end  of  the 
room  is  a  low  bookcase  and  at  the  op¬ 
posite  end  a  long,  deep  seat  is  built  in 
beneath  the  windows.  The  dining 
room,  as  shown  in  the  drawing  of 
the  plans,  contains  a  built-in  sideboard 
with  a  cupboard,  and  a  china  closet  on 
either  side.  The  stairs  lead  up  from  the 
rear  of  the  hall,  which  is  practically  a  part 
of  the  living  room.  Note  the  opening  with 
a  lattice  frame  which  makes  an  attractive 
setting  for  a  pot  of  flowers.  At  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  a  door  is  seen  which  opens  into  a 
rear  hall,  connecting  with  a  large  and  con¬ 


venient  pantry.  The  kitchen  is  well 
fitted  with  closets  and  a  big  dresser,  and 
has  also  the  convenience  of  a  shelf,  a  sort 
of  stationary  dumbwaiter  beside  the 
range  which  opens  by  two  small  doors 
into  the  dining  room,  so  that  the  hot 
dishes  may  be  pushed  directly  through 
from  the  kitchen.  Upstairs  the  floor 
space  is  divided  into  four  airy  bedrooms, 
with  a  bath  at  the  end  of  hall.  This  is 
as  comfortable  a  little  house  as  we  have 
ever  published,  quite  simple  in  plan  and 
in  design  and  gracefully  proportioned 
within  and  without. 

Interesting  as  the  present  house  is, 
with  its  beautiful  concrete  exterior,  its 
sloping  green  slate  roof  and  field  stone 
foundation,  it  would  perhaps  interest  our 
readers  to  recall  the  original  roof  treat¬ 
ment,  which  was  as  follows : 

Rived  shingles  were  used  which,  because 
they  are  split  off  from  logs,  have  the  fibers 
of  the  wood  smooth  and  round,  and  conse¬ 
quently  shed  the  water  naturally  and  more 
easily  than  a  sawed  shingle.  Because  they 
are  split  by  hand  they  are  almost  twice  as 


expensive  as  the  ordinary  shingles,  but  used 
for  siding  will  last  more  than  twice  as  long. 
Where  the  windows  are  not  sheltered  by  the 
overhanging  roof  they  are  protected  by 
springing  the  shingles  out  over  the  head  of 
the  windows  into  the  form  of  a  hood,  which 
acts  as  a  watershed,  and  prevents  the  rain 
and  moisture  from  lodging  about  the  case¬ 
ments. 
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POTTERY-MAKING  WITHOUT 
A  WHEEL:  DESIGNS  AND 
ARTICLE  BY  HARRIET  JOOR 


THE  making  of  pottery  by  hand, with¬ 
out  either  wheel  or  mold,  is  a  most 
simple  and  fascinating  craft ;  while 
the  tools  needed  are  both  few  and 
inexpensive.  One  modeling  tool  with  a 
wire  loop  at  one  end  for  gently  cutting  away 
the  clay,  and  a  rounded  tip  at  the  other  end 
for  simple  “relief”  work;  another  tool,  for 
incising  designs,  made  out  of  a  small  nail, 
sharpened  and  set  in  a  wooden  handle,  a 
palette  knife  to  loosen  the  slabs  of  clay, 
and  a  strong  paring  knife  complete  the 
necessary  kit  of  tools. 

A  flat  slab  of  plaster  is  the  best  to  work 
on,  as  the  clay  does  not  adhere  to  it  as 
closely  as  to  oilcloth  or  wood  ;  but  a  smooth 
board  may  be  used  if  the  flattened  clay  is 
turned  over  once  to  insure  its  smoothness 
on  both  sides. 

The  supply  of  clay  may  be  kept  beneath 
a  damp  cloth  in  a  big  earthen  jar  with  a  lid ; 
while  to  keep  the  unfinished  pieces  in  good 
condition  to  work  on  they  should  be  set  in  an 
old  refrigerator  or  icebox,  or  in  an  earthen 
jar  with  lid.  If  such  cannot  be  had,  how¬ 
ever,  the  pieces  may  be  kept  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  on  a  table  in  the  open  air,  wrapped 
always  in  a  damp  cloth.  This  cloth  must  not 
be  too  wet,  or  the  vase  will  “slump”  down 
into  a  shapeless  heap. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  the  pieces 
dry  unevenly,  as  it  is  this  that  cracks  them. 
Even  when  finished  they  should  be  wrapped 
away  to  dry  slowly  and  evenly.  They  must 
be  thoroughly  dry  before  they  are  put  in  the 
kiln. 

The  process  of  building  a  bowl  by  coils 
is  as  follows :  The  bottom  of  the  bowl  is  cut 
out  of  a  flat  sheet  of  clay  from  /  to 


POTTERY  FRUIT 
BOWL :  AN  INTER¬ 
ESTING  AND  INTRI¬ 
CATE  DESIGN,  MADE 
WITHOUT  A  WHEEL. 

of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Then  a  coil  of  clay, 
made  by  rolling  on  the  table  and  between 
the  fingers  until  it  is  about  34  inch  thick,  is 
put  on  top'  of  this  flat  base,  at  its  edge.  The 
soft  clay  is  then,  with  thumb  and  forefinger, 
worked  gently  down  from  the  sides  of  the 
coil  to  fill  all  cracks  between  it  and  the  base, 
both  inside  and  out.  The  second  coil  is  then 
added,  and  the  clay  worked  gently  down¬ 
ward  from  its  sides  to  fill  all  cracks  between 
it  and  the  coil  below.  By  keeping  the  hands 
“cupped”  around  the  outside  of  the  bowl,  it 
is  supported  while  being  built ;  and  generally 
speaking,  only  the  tips  of  thumb  and  fore- 
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PITCHER,  CREAMER  AND 
TRAY  OF  POTTERY. 


finger,  while  sealing  cracks  on  inside,  should 
be  allowed  on  the  inside  of  the  bowl. 

The  shape  one  wishes  to  make  may  be 
cut  from  a  piece  of  folded  paper  and  pinned 
up  before  one,  so  that  as  the  jar  grows,  it 
may  follow  the  curves  one  wishes.  If  the 
jar  slopes  outward,  each  succeeding  coil  is 
set  a  little  farther  out,  over  the  edge  of  the 
one  beneath  ;  if  the  curve  is  inward,  the  coils 
are  set  gently  inward.  In  time,  however, 
one  will  work  freely  and  joyously  from  the 
picture  in  one’s  brain,  instead  of  from  the 
paper  shape. 

As  the  vase  progresses,  it  must  be  scanned 
from  many  points  of  view;  from  directly 
above,  from  a  distance,  on  all  sides,  and 
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from  an  exact  level ;  only  so  can  one 
be  sure  of  its  balance  and  symmetry. 

When  it  has  been  roughly  shaped, 
and  the  proportions  are  approximately 
true,  the  little  wire  tool  may  be  used  to 
smooth  and  even  up  the  surface. 

A  low  violet  bowl  is  the  easiest  shape 
to  begin  on,  as  the  hands  can  support 
it  easily  in  the  building.  Small  ash¬ 
trays  and  candlesticks  are  also  easy 
steps  toward  more  ambitious  things. 

Ashtrays  may  be  made  of  flat  slabs 
of  clay,  34  inch  thick,  cut,  the  one  into 
a  triangle  and  the  ether  into  the  out¬ 
line  of  a  spiderwort  blossom.  A  shal¬ 
low  rim,  two  coils  high,  is  then  built 
around  the  triangle,  and  tiny  clusters 
of  the  snowberry  modeled  in  the  cor¬ 
ners. 

The  spiderwort  blossom  has  its  own  edge 
bent  upward  for  a  rim  and  is  slightly  mod¬ 
eled  to  suggest  the  puckered  lines  at  the 
tip  of  the  petals,  and  the  thickly  clustered 
stamens  at  the  center. 

The  anemone  blossom  bowl  is  first  built 
up  by  coils  into  a  shallow  bowl  and  then 
cut  about  the  rim,  and  slightly  modeled  on 
the  inner  side  to  suggest  petals  and  stamens. 

The  candlestick  here  pictured  is  long  and 
narrow,  the  base  being  five  inches  long  by 
three  inches  wide  at  the  broadest  place, 
just  under  the  candle  cup.  This  base  is  cut 
out  of  a  flat  piece  of  clay  34  inch  thick,  and 
then  a  low  rim  built  up  two  coils  high.  The 
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rim  is  slightly  pinched  at  the  tip,  so  here  it 
is  a  little  higher  than  elsewhere. 

The  cup  for  the  candle  is  then  put  on 
in  a  solid  lump  of  clay  and  afterward  shaped 
and  hollowed  out.  This  is  set,  not  in  the 
middle  of  the  base,  but  nearer  the  handle 
end,  so  the  whole  will  balance  comfortabfy 
when  the  candle  is  set  in  place. 

After  the  cup  is  roughly  shaped,  the 
handle  is  added,  being  made  to  follow  the 
line  and  “swerve”  of  the  whole  little  shape. 
Be  sure  the  cup  for  the  candle  is  big  enough 
and  deep  enough  to  hold  the  candle  com¬ 
fortably.  It  is  well  to  have  a  candle  at 
hand  to  test  the  cup  by,  remembering  that 
the  clay  will  shrink  slightly  when  fired. 


DIAGRAM  FOR  FLOWER  POCKET  AND  LETTER  CASE. 

The  “spill”  is  a  most  convenient  little  jar 
to  hold  pens  and  pencils  and  paint  brushes. 
It  is  built,  coil  by  coil,  straight  up  until  the 
“flare”  begins,  when  the  coils  are  made  to 
slope  very  slightly  outward. 

A  letter-holder  is  made  of  five  separate 
pieces,  cut  out  of  a  flat  slab  of  clay,  spread 
smoothly  over  the  board,  ^4  of  an  inch 
thick. 

The  accompanying  diagram  will  show  the 
proportions  of  the  different  sections. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  wall-pocket,  it 
would  be  easier  when  making  this  letter- 
pocket,  to  cut  from  folded  paper  the  shapes 
of  the  different  sections  and  lay  on  the  slab 
of  clay,  cutting  around  the  edge.  In  putting 
it  together,  begin  by  joining  the  back  piece 
to  the  base,  supporting  it  against  an  upright 
wooden  box ;  the  side  sections  are  next  put 
in  place,  and  last  of  all  the  front  piece.  If 
the  clay  is  so  soft  that  the  whole  thing 
wants  to  collapse,  stuff  tissue  paper  in  to 
support  it  in  shape  until  it  hardens.  All 
edges,  before  being  adjusted,  should  be 
slightly  roughened  with  finger-nail  and 
smeared  with  very  soft  clay,  so  that  when 
pressed  together  they  will  adhere  firmly. 

The  decoration  is  modeled  in  low  relief 
after  the  case  has  stood  long  enough  to 
grow  firm,  but  before  it  has  become  hard 
and  dry. 

Flower  wall-pockets  are  made  in  the 
same  way  from  a  flat  slab  of  clay  ^4  inch 
thick,  in  shapes  like  the  accompanying  dia¬ 
gram.  The  larger  fan  shape  is  lifted  and  its 
edges,  after  being  slightly  roughened,  are  fit¬ 
ted  to  the  edges  of  the  slenderer  fan  shape, 
bowing  out  into  the  shape  of  a  roomy  pocket. 
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Care  must  be  taken  to  bend  the  larger  sec¬ 
tion  slowly  and  gently  into  place,  else  it  will 
crack  across  the  middle.  If  it  does  crack, 
stuff  tissue  paper  in  to  support  it,  and  gently 
knead  soft  clay  into  the  cracks.  Before  the 
clay  gets  dry  and  hard  a  hole  should  be 
pierced  in  the  middle  of  the  back  close  to 
the  top,  to  hang  it  up  by.  The  decoration 
must  also  be  modeled  on  after  the  clay  is 
dry  enough  to  hold  in  shape,  and  before  it 
is  hard. 

The  sturdy  three-handled  bowl,  for  wild 
flowers,  measures  six  inches  high  from  base 
to  top  of  handle,  5  )4  inches  across  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  four  across  the  opening  at  top.  It 
is  9)4  inches  wide  at  its  widest  place.  The 
three  handles,  instead  of  being  pierced 
through,  were  simply  deeply  hollowed  out, 
leaving  a  veiled  look.  Had  an  opening  been 
cut,  the  handles  would  have  looked  too  frail 
to  accord  with  so  massive  a  bowl. 

The  shape  of  the  three-cornered  nut  or 
fruit  bowl  was  roughly  suggested  by  a 
three-lobed  seed-vessel,  or  nut,  cut  across 
the  middle.  It  was  first  coiled  into  a  round 
bowl  and  then,  while  still  soft,  bent  into 
three  lobes.  The  three  “dents”  were  then 
weak  and  so  were  strengthened  by  building 
little  ridges  of  clay  both  without  and  within 
the  bowl  near  the  rim. 

The  fruit  bowl,  with  the  open  work  cut 
in  the  sides,  so  the  ruddy  fruit  may  gleam 
through,  and  also  so  that  the  dish  will  be 
lighter  and  easier  to  handle,  is  oval  in  de¬ 
sign. 

This  bowl  is  first  built  up  by  coils,  then 
the  design  (of  the  seed  bunch  and  long 
strap  leaf  of  the  Southern  swamp-lily)  is 
modeled  in  very  low  relief.  T  lie  clay  be¬ 
tween  the  units  of  the  design  is  then  cut 
away,  and  for  this  a  very  sharp  penknife 
was  used,  with  a  direct  straight  stroke. 

The  tray  of  the  cream-colored  tea  set  is 
elliptical  in  shape.  A  narrow  rim  was  built 
about  it,  deepening  at  the  ends 
and  slightly  pierced  through  to 
suggest  handles. 

The  cream  pitcher  and  sugar 
boat  are  also  long  and  slender  in 


shape,  their  form  being  suggested  by  the 
subtle  swell  and  curve  of  a  birch-bark 
canoe. 

In  making  handle  and  spout,  solid  masses 
of  clay  were  put  on  to  the  oval  bowl-shape 
and  roughly  trimmed  into  shape,  before  the 
opening  was  cut  in  the  handle  or  the  spout 
hollowed  out. 

The  novice  will  find  it  easier  to  make  the 
handles  “true”  with  the  shape  if  they  are 
thus  first  built  up  solidly  and  their  outside 
form  cut  and  modeled  into  shape  before  the 
hollow  is  cut  through  them. 

When  a  small  roll  of  clay,  the  size  the 
handle  is  finally  to  be,  is  put  on  at  the  first, 
it  has  not  strength  to  hold  firmly  in  shape 
and  will  slip  and  bend  out  of  plumb.  Also, 
in  making  a  pitcher,  care  must  be  taken  to 
have  the  lip  long  enough  and  deep  enough 
to  pour  well. 

The  pieces  in  the  green  tea  set  were 
round  instead  of  oval  and  the  simple  model¬ 
ing  suggests  leaves  growing  about  and  en¬ 
folding  the  base  of  the  teapot,  creamer  and 
sugar  basin.  A  pitcher-lip  was  given  to  the 
little  teapot,  instead  of  the  regular  spout 
which  offers  almost  insuperable  difficulties 
to  the  novice.  When  this  “lip”  was  put  on, 
the  wall  of  the  bowl  behind  it,  instead  of 
being  cut  away,  as  for  a  pitcher,  was  left 
and  pierced  with  many  holes,  to  hold  back 
the  leaves  while  the  tea  was  being  poured 
out.  This  sugar  and  creamer  measure  3 
inches  across  the  base  and  2)4  inches  high. 
The  widest  portion  of  each  is  a  little  over 
four  inches.  The  teapot  is  2)4  inches  high 
(without  lid)  and  5(4  inches  broad  across 
the  widest  portion. 

Such  a  tea  set  is  nice  for  use  on  porch 
tea-tables. 

If  she  desires,  the  novice  may  mix  her 
own  glazes,  but  it  is  safer  for  the  beginner 
to  get  her  glazes  ready  mixed  from  some 
reputable  firm,  as  the  making  of  glazes  is 
a  delicate  process. 

And  though  it  is  possible  to  buy  a 
good  kiln  and  teach  oneself  how  to 
fire  pottery,  it  usually  saves  time  and 
expense  to  have  one’s  pieces  fired  by 
some  experienced  potter. 
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CRAFTSMAN  DESIGNS  FOR 
CABINET  AND  METAL  WORK 

T  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  able  to  turn 
out  of  the  home  workshop  those  odds 
and  ends  of  furniture  which  have  a 
rather  special  significance  to  the  people 
who  are  to  use  them,  because  they  belong  so 
definitely  to  the  work  or  play  of  one  in¬ 
dividual.  Therefore,  we  have  found  that 
the  amateur  cabinetworkers  who  look  each 
month  for  new  Craftsman  models  finds  the 
greatest  interest  in  making  pieces  such  as 
we  give  in  the  group  illustrated  here.  Each 
one  of  them,  while  of  course  useful  for  the 
whole  household,  would  naturally  belong  to 
one  person,  and  therefore  all  have  rather 
special  advantages  as  Christmas  gifts.  The 
smoking  cabinet  belongs  naturally  in  the 
library  or  den,  where  it  could  stand  near 


SMOKING  CABINET. 

the  favorite  easy  chair  of  the  master  of  the 
house,  and  come  to  be  peculiarly  a  part  of 
his  personal  belongings  to  be  treasured  al¬ 
ways  because  it  represents  so  many  hours 
of  quiet  restfulness  in  his  own  particular 
corner  of  home.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
sewing  cabinet,  which  would  naturally  be 
set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  house  mistress 
and  would  stand  in  her  own  sewing  room 
or  sitting  room,  as  the  case  might  be,  to 
hold  everything  needed  for  making,  mend¬ 
ing  and  darning.  The  piece  is  so  made  that 
it  would  be  perfectly  suitable  as  one  of  the 
living  room  furnishings,  but  as  a  rule  the 
family  sewing  is  done  in  some  room  apart 
from  the  common  life  of  the  household, — 


a  room  which  is  peculiarly  the  mother’s 
own  domain.  The  bookcase  is  more  for 
common  use,  although  in  the  studio  or  den 
of  a  writer  or  student  it  would  be  quite  as 
much  a  personal  belonging  as  either  the 
smoking  table  or  the  sewing  cabinet.  Any 
one  of  them  would  make  a  charming  Christ¬ 
mas  or  wedding  present,  and  half  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  both  giving  and  receiving  such  re¬ 
membrances  lies  in  the  human  interest  that 
comes  from  making  a  thing  specially  de¬ 
signed  for  the  needs  of  the  person  for  whom 
it  is  meant. 

The  construction  of  the  smoking  cabinet 
is  precisely  the  same  as  we  have  described 
over  and  over  again  in  connection  with 
the  making  of  Craftsman  tables  and  chests 
of  drawers.  The  four  posts  are  fastened 
together  by  rails  placed  under  the  top  and 
also  under  the  lower  shelf,  the  rails  being 
fastened  with  dowel  pins.  The  corners  of 
the  top  and  the  shelf  are  cut  out  to  fit 
around  the  posts,  and  the  posts  themselves 
are  rounded  at  the  top  and  beveled  at  the 
bottom  in  the  usual  way.  The  drawer  slides 
on  cleats  and  is  made  according  to  the  in¬ 
structions  we  have  already  given  several 
times.  The  cabinet  is  26  inches  high,  14 
inches  wide  and  14  inches  deep.  The  posts 
are  inches  square,  and  the  top  is  made 
of  a  board  %  of  an  inch  thick.  The  drawer 
front,  rails  and  lower  shelf  are  made  of 
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A  PRACTICAL  SEWING  CABINET. 

3/4- inch  boards  1/4  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the 
panel  under  the  drawer  has  a  frame  of  the 
same  thickness  with  the  panel  itself,  made 
of  J^-inch  stuff.  The  drawer  back  is  of 
an  inch  thick.  The  straight  rails  at  the 
sides  are  7J4  inches  deep,  the  bottom  being 
on  a  line  with  the  corners  of  the  curved 
front  rail. 

The  sewing  cabinet  is  made  with  a  little 
cupboard  in  which  unfinished  work  may  be 
put  away,  and  with  a  drawer  to  hold  spools 
and  other  sewing  materials.  Also,  there  is 
room  on  the  shelf  below  for  a  large  oblong 
sewing  basket,  so  that  there  is  plenty  of 
room  to  put  everything  away, — a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  if  sewing  is  done  in  the  living  room 
or  in  a  sitting  room  that  is  generally  used. 
The  construction  of  this  piece  is  as  simple 
as  that  of  the  smoking  cabinet,  and  is  not 
unlike  it.  Before  putting  the  frame  to¬ 
gether  the  posts  should  be  grooved  on  the 
inside  between  the  top  and  the  panel  under 
the  drawer,  so  that  the  sides  may  be  neatly 
fitted  in.  The  corners  of  the  top  are  notched 
out  so  that  they  fit  around  the  post,  to 
which  it  is  fastened  with  dowel  pins.  The 
bottom  shelf  is  notched  and  fastened  in  the 
same  way.  The  sides  are  grooved  across, 
so  that  the  ends  of  the  shelf  which  forms 
the  bottom  of  the  cupboard,  and  the  panel 
below  the  drawer,  may  be  slipped  in.  These 
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are  not  glued,  but  are  made  to  fit  into  the 
sides  and  are  fastened  to  the  posts  with 
dowel  pins.  The  rails  under  the  bottom 
shelf  are  also  doweled  to  the  posts.  The 
construction  of  the  cupboard  doors  is 
shown  in  the  detail  drawing.  Each  door 
is  made  like  a  frame,  with  a  panel  of  exactly 
the  same  thickness  set  in.  After  the  framing 
is  done  the  surfaces  of  both  sides  should 
be  flush  to  give  a  solid  foundation  for  the 
veneer  which  is  glued  on  both  inside  and 
out.  The  doors  are  not  made  of  solid 
wood,  for  the  reason  that  a  solid  piece 
would  be  apt  to  warp  out  of  shape  so  that 
the  doors  would  not  close.  It  is  more  prac¬ 
tical  to  frame  them  in  this  way  and  to  make 
the  filling  of  some  soft  wood.  The  veneer 
would  of  course  be  of  oak  or  whatever 
wood  the  piece  is  made  of.  Jambs  are 
glued  to  the  posts  to  hold  the  doors.  This 
cupboard  is  48  inches  high,  24  inches  wide 
and  12  inches  deep.  The  posts  are  i]/i 
inches  square,  and  the  top  should  be  of 
an  inch  thick.  The  shelf  below  the  cup¬ 
board,  the  framing  of  the  panel  under  the 
drawer,  the  lower  shelf  and  the  rails  be¬ 
neath  it  are  all  made  of  jkr'nch  boards.  The 
filling  of  the  panel  below  the  drawer  should 
be  made  of  J<8-inch  stuff.  The  back  of  the 
cabinet  is  also  paneled  with  a  frame  °f 
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an  inch  thick  and  the  panel  24  of  an  inch. 
The  rails  beneath  the  lower  shelf  are  2 
inches  wide. 

The  book  cabinet  looks  considerably  more 
imposing,  but  its  construction  is  very  much 
the  same.  The  sides  are  paneled,  with  the 
frame  at  the  top  and  bottom  mortised 
through  the  posts.  The  tenon  is  allowed  to 
project  in  front,  because  it  gives  a  little 
structural  decoration  that  is  needed  by  a 
piece  of  this  size,  but  the  tenon  at  the  back 
goes  only  partly  through  the  post,  because 
room  must  be  allowed  for  the  back  panel  to 
be  rabbetted  into  the  back  of  the  post.  The 
top,  the  shelves  and  the  bottom  are  all  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  posts  and  back  with  dowel  pins. 
The  drawer  slides  on  center  cleats  in  the 
usual  way,  and  the  mullions  in  the  glass 
doors  are  made  as  we  have  so  often  de¬ 
scribed.  The  cabinet  is  5  feet  4  inches  high 
over  all,  3  feet  wide  and  12  inches  deep. 
The  posts  are  inches  square.  The  top 
and  all  the  shelves  are  J4  of  an  inch  thick. 
The  panel  under  the  drawer  has  a  %-inch 
frame  with  a  j^-inch  filling.  The  drawer 
front  is  24  of  an  inch  thick,  the  back  24  of 
an  inch  thick  and  the  sides  j4-inch  thick. 
The  side  panels  are  24  of  an  inch  thick 
with  a  frame  of  24-inch  stuff.  The  door 
frames  are  2  inches  wide  by  24  °f  an  inch 
thick,  and  the  mullions  are  1  inch  wide  by 
24  of  an  inch  thick. 


CRAFTSMAN  BOOK  CABINET. 

FOR  metal  workers  here  are  three  simple 
vases  that  may  be  made  of  either  cop¬ 
per  or  brass.  In  making  the  first,  one  piece 
of  metal  is  formed  into  a  cylinder  that 
measures  4  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top 
and  3  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base.  One 
edge  of  the  metal  is  notched  and  the  other 
edge,  which  is  left  plain,  is  slipped  between 
every  other  notch  and  hammered  down  over 
an  iron  rod  or  pipe,  after  the  method  that 
has  been  fully  described  in  several  issues 
of  The  Craftsman.  The  seam  is  brazed 
and  filed  down  in  the  usual  way,  and  the 
top  is  flared  out  over  an  iron  mandrel. 
When  finished  the  opening  at  the  top  should 
be  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  base  when 
finished  should  be  5  inches.  The  top  is 
turned  over  a  brass  wire  to  give  a  firm 
rounded  finish.  The  bottom  is  formed  by 
cutting  a  disk  that  measures  5 ]/2  inches  in 
diameter.  A  %-mch  flange  should  be 
turned  down  all  around  this  disk,  which  is 
then  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  vase,  so 
that  the  edge  of  the  flange  and  the  edge  of 
the  vase  are  flush.  Then  the  joints  should 
be  covered  with  acid  and  held  over  a  fire, 
solder  being  dropped  on  the  inside  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  sweat  all  around  the  joints. 
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tom.  A  channel  should  be  made  at  the  top 
of  this  vase  to  fit  over  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder  which  forms  the  body  of  the  vase. 
The  base  should  be  flared  out  and  turned 
over  a  wire,  giving  the  same  finish  as  that 
at  the  top.  The  flaring  out  of  the  base  can 
be  done  over  the  horn  of  the  anvil,  using 
the  same  style  of  hammer  as  that  illustrated 
in  the  October  number  of  The  Crafts¬ 
man  on  page  99.  No.  20  gauge  metal 
should  be  used  for  the  cylinders  and  No.  18 
gauge  for  the  base,  because  of  the  extra 
amount  of  stretching  required. 


ORIENTAL  CHILDREN 
CRAFTSWORKERS 


AS 


e?  - 


THREE  CRAFTSMAN  METAL  VASES, 
WITH  WORKING  DRAWINCS. 


Two  pieces  of  metal  are  required  for 
making  the  second  vase,  the  main  part  of 
which  is  formed  into  a  cylinder  like  the 
other.  This  cylinder  should  measure  4 
inches  in  diameter,  and  is  made  with  a 
notched  seam  like  the  other.  The  top  is 
then  hammered  until  it  flares  out  to  a  diam¬ 
eter  of  6  inches,  and  the  edge  is  turned  over 
a  brass  wire.  The  lower  part  of  the  cylin¬ 
der  remains  4  inches  in  diameter.  The 
base  is  also  made  into  a  cylinder,  and 
the  upper  part  is  hammered  out  so 
that  it  forms  a  small  channel  into  which  the 
main  part  of  the  vase  may  be  set.  The 
lower  part  of  the  base  is  then  flared  out  and 
the  lower  edge  turned  over  a  wire.  The 
base,  like  the  top.  should  measure  6  inches 
across  when  finished.  Finally  the  two  parts 
are  soldered  together,  allowing  the  cylinder 
to  rest  on  the  channel  of  the  base.  The 
soldering  should  be  done  in  the  way  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  case  of  the  first  vase. 

The  third  vase,  which  is  much  slenderer, 
is  made  in  the  same  manner,  of  a  cylinder 
measuring  3 y2  inches  across  the  top  and  2 
inches  at  the  bottom.  The  base  measures 
2  inches  at  the  top  and  5  inches  at  the  bot- 


ANY  years  ago  I  began  to  think 
seriously  on  the  question  of  train¬ 
ing  the  young  to  hand  work  while 
yet  at  school.  The  possibility  of 
teaching  ‘trades’  to  children  was  dis¬ 
missed  almost  as  soon  as  I  considered  it. 
Pestalozzi  had  attempted  it;  it  had  been 
tried  in  every  country  in  Europe,  and  very 
earnestly  supported  in  America,  and  it  had 
nowhere  really  succeeded.  The  cause  was 
not  hard  to  find.  Had  it  been  a  success,  the 
employment  of  little  children  in  factories 
would  also  have  been  a  success. 

It  was  during  a  visit  to  the  school  of  Miss 
Whately  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  that  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  me  that  very  young  children 
could,  however,  profitably  and  pleasantly 
master  the  decorative  arts.  I  there  saw  little 
Copht  and  Arab  girls  and  boys,  apparently 
only  six  or  eight  years  of  age,  executing 
such  works  in  embroidery  as  I  had  hitherto 
associated  only  with  the  efforts  of  accom¬ 
plished  adults.  The  next  day  in  the  bazaars 
I  found  even  more  striking  illustrations  of 
the  discovery.  I  saw  very  small  children, 
with  a  single  frame  between  them,  working 
both  sides  alike  of  beautiful,  highly  elabo¬ 
rate  designs  in  silk,  without  a  pattern  before 
them.  I  saw  in  the  jeweler’s  bazaar  mere 
boys,  with  tools  as  rude  as  those  of  an 
English  tinker,  making  jewelry  of  the  kind 
so  highly  praised  by  Castellani ;  that  kind 
which,  while  it  lacks  the  machinery  finish 
of  Western  work,  excels  it  in  originality 
and  character.  *  *  *  *  I  had  seen  before 
what  the  young  can  do  in  wood-carving  in 
Switzerland,  South  Germany  and  the  Tyrol. 
I  found  that  in  Italy  wood-carving  and  re¬ 
pousse  and  shell-carving,  of  a  far  more 
elaborate  kind,  is  executed  by  boys.”  (“Prac¬ 
tical  Education.”  By  Charles  G.  Leland.) 
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ALS  IK  KAN 

DANGER  OF  THE  SENSATIONAL  PRESS 

HILE  a  free  press  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  bulwarks  of  liberty,  it 
would  seem  sometimes  that  in  this 
country  the  liberty  of  the  press 
comes  dangerously  close  to  license.  It  is 
one  thing  to  have  free  discussion  of  all  mat¬ 
ters  of  public  interest  and  to  give  free  ex¬ 
pression  to  all  the  views  of  the  people,  but 
it  is  another  and  much  more  dangerous 
matter  to  allow  any  newspaper  full  power  to 
shape  the  acts  of  intensely  ignorant  and  in¬ 
flammable  people  by  stirring  up  the  worst 
passions  of  undeveloped  human  nature.  We 
see  the  effect  of  sensational  reports  of  crime 
and  punishment,  given  with  all  the  vulgar 
detail  demanded  by  morbid  minds,  in  the 
“epidemic”  that  almost  invariably  follows 
the  exploiting  of  any  particular  kind  of 
crime.  The  law  of  suggestion  is  called  into 
play  to  the  working  of  untold  harm,  and, 
what  is  even  worse,  the  lionizing  of  crim¬ 
inals  through  the  publication  of  everything 
they  say  or  do,  and  the  photographing  of 
them  in  every  imaginable  pose  and  cir¬ 
cumstance,  actually  puts  a  premium  upon 
wrong-doing.  Combined  with  laxity  in  the 
administration  of  our  criminal  laws,  and  the 
difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  inflicting 
capital,  or  even  severe,  punishment  for 
abominable  crimes,  it  is  easy  to  follow  the 
mental  processes  by  which  some  morbid 
degenerate,  or  some  man  with  a  real  or 
fancied  grudge  against  society,  resolves 
upon  gratification  or  revenge  as  the  case 
may  be,  secure  of  being  for  a  time  at  least 
a  prominent  figure  in  the  public  eye  and 
reasonably  sure  of  escaping  any  very 
serious  consequences. 

We  have  had  instances  enough  of  the 
harm  worked  by  this  type  of  journalism. 
The  unspeakable  Thaw  trial,  which  came 
close  to  being  a  national  disgrace,  ought  to 
have  carried  its  own  lesson,  but  we  find  no 
diminution  in  the  eager  efforts  to  exploit 
and  advertise  to  the  utmost  limit,  every 
criminal  who  furnishes  a  spicy  news  item. 
Worse  than  that,  the  papers  that  sport  the 
most  flamboyant  headlines  and  the  most 
shocking  pictures  are  those  almost  invari¬ 
ably  seen  in  the  hands  of  young  boys  and 
girls,  ignorant  men  and  women,  and  for¬ 
eigners  who  presumably  are  in  training  for 
American  citizenship. 

The  shame  reached  its  climax  with  the 
shooting  of  Mayor  Gaynor.  Not  only  was 


this  attempted  assassination  the  direct  out¬ 
come  of  the  morbid  diet  upon  which  the 
readers  of  the  sensational  journals  delight 
to  batten,  but  the  lionizing  of  the  man  Gal¬ 
lagher  was  in  itself  enough  to  induce  all 
other  soured  incompetents  to  seek  the  same 
kind  of  notoriety  by  doing  a  similar  thing. 
Directly  after  the  shooting,  when  the  first 
thought  of  everyone  was  to  get  the  latest 
news  of  the  condition  of  this  man  who  in 
one  short  year  has  made  himself  so  uni¬ 
versally  loved  and  respected,  it  was  some¬ 
thing  of  a  shock  to  find  almost  as  much 
space  given  to  pictures  of  Gallagher,  inter¬ 
views  with  him,  accounts  of  his  delight  al 
being,  as  he  said,  “the  most  talked-of  man 
in  America  today,”  the  complete  presenta¬ 
tion  of  his  grievance  over  and  over  again, 
and  the  story  of  his  every  act,  word  or  look, 
whether  or  not  it  had  any  bearing  upon  his 
deed.  So  complete  were  all  the  details  that 
one  paper  actually  noted  the  fact  that  the 
man  had  been  a  greedy  reader  of  the  most 
sensational  journal  in  New  York;  that  he 
was  seldom  seen  without  a  copy  of  it  in  his 
pocket,  and  that  he  specially  delighted  in 
all  tales  of  crime.  Being  what  he  was,  a 
chronic  grumbler  with  an  undying  grudge 
against  the  world  which  did  not  give  him 
the  living  that  he  thought  was  due  him,  the 
outcome  was  inevitable.  Other  men  were 
brought  suddenly  into  the  limelight  by  com¬ 
mitting  murder  ;  why  not  he  ?  So  the  shot 
was  fired,  and  it  was  only  by  an  accident 
that  the  devoutly  inclined  might  call  a 
direct  interposition  of  Providence  that  it 
did  not  prove  fatal.  Gallagher  got  exactly 
what  he  wanted,  and  then  we  begran  to  see 
in  this  or  that  paper  accounts  of  discharged 
employees  and  other  malcontents  taking 
shots  at  their  employers  or  at  anyone  prom¬ 
inent  enough  to  get  them  into  the  papers  if 
the  shot  should  take  effect. 

Mayor  Gaynor’s  own  story  of  the  shoot¬ 
ing,  given  in  the  letter  written  to  his  sister 
during  his  convalescence,  contained  one 
paragraph  that  should  rouse  every  decent 
citizen  to  demand  cleaner  journalism.  He 
said :  “I  could  now  see  faces  and  I  wanted 
to  get  away  from  the  crowd.  I  could  not 
bear  to  have  them  looking  at  me  in  the 
plight  I  was  in,  especially  the  crowd  of 
newspaper  men  and  especially  those  with 
cameras.  Two  of  them  rushed  from  the 
line  where  they  all  stood  and  put  their 
cameras  right  in  my  face  and  snapped  them. 

I  finally  put  my  hand  up  and  think  I  said 
‘Don’t.’  I  hope  those  pictures  were  not  pub- 
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lished.  The  other  newspaper  men  acted 
decently,  as  they  always  do.”  For  the 
credit  of  the  profession,  it  is  a  comfort  to 
learn  that  some  of  the  newspaper  men 
“acted  decently.”  The  burning  shame  is 
that  there  were  others  so  entirely  lost  to  all 
sense  of  decency  that  they  were  capable  of 
thrusting  their  cameras  in  the  face  of  a 
bleeding,  and  as  they  supposed,  dying  man, 
and  that  the  newspapers  they  represented 
not  only  published  these  pictures  but  prob¬ 
ably  raised  the  salaries  of  the  men  for  get¬ 
ting  them.  The  insult  to  the  wounded 
Mayor,  however,  was  merely  a  matter  of 
heartless  impertinence  in  the  gratification  of 
morbid  curiosity.  The  real  harm  was  done 
when  the  cameras  were  turned  on  Gallagher, 
and  when  the  newspaper  men  thronged  his 
cell,  gave  him  cigars,  shook  hands  with  him 
and  then  published  columns  about  it  for  the 
people  to  read. 

If  a  law  could  be  passed  making  it  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  to  publish  either  the  name  or  the 
picture  of  an  assassin  ;  if,  after  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  the  deed,  he  were  simply  hurried 
away  to  his  cell  and  never  allowed  to  see  a 
newspaper  man ;  above  all,  if,  except  on  the 
court  records,  his  name  was  never  men¬ 
tioned  and  his  act  never  alluded  to,  the  chief 
incentive  toward  the  committing  of  a  sensa¬ 
tional  crime  would  vanish.  All  sorts  of 
measures  have  been  suggested  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  public  officials;  but  just  so 
long  as  the  papers  are  allowed  to  inflame 
the  minds  of  men  like  Gallagher  to  the  point 
where  they  are  ready  to  commit  murder, 
and  then  to  inflame  their  vanity  to  the  point 
where  they  regard  themselves  as  heroes  and 
martyrs  for  having  committed  it,  no  precau¬ 
tions  will  be  of  any  value.  We  have  an 
overwhelming  foreign  population,  drawn 
from  the  lowest  classes  in  the  most  tur¬ 
bulent  countries  of  Europe.  Assassination 
is  no  novelty  to  these  people,  and  assassina¬ 
tion  that  wins  them  such  enviable  notoriety 
is  something  to  be  sought  as  they  would 
seek  undying  fame  or  fortune.  And  the 
menace  grows  every  day.  We  may  blame 
our  police  department  for  inefficiency;  we 
may  surround  every  public  man  with  a 
guard  of  detectives,  talking  meanwhile  of 
the  deplorable  conditions  that  make  such 
things  necessary,  but  as  long  as  we  permit 
criminal  sensationalism  to  flourish  un¬ 
checked  in  the  newspapers,  just  so  long  will 
we  have  murder,  dynamiting,  kidnapping 


and  every  other  outrage  that  the  inflamed 
imagination  of  lawless  man  can  suggest. 

NOTES 

WHAT  FRANCE  IS  SAYING  ABOUT 
GEORGE  GREY  BARNARD’S  WORK 
Editor’s  Note. — One  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
very  first  significant  article  about  the  sculpture 
of  George  Grey  Barnard  was  published  in  The 
Craftsman  of  December,  1908.  Although  Mr. 
Barnard’s  work  had  already  received  interna¬ 
tional  recognition  and  although  among  artists 
and  critics  it  was  accepted  as  sculpture  dis¬ 
playing  rare  genius,  still  the  magazines  and 
very  largely  the  newspapers  were  vague  and 
indeterminate.  There  was  not  a  popular  vogue 
for  his  work  at  that  time  and  there  seemed  to 
be  some  fear  of  saying  just  how  great  it  was. 
A  few  months  after  this  article  was  published 
Barnard  returned  to  France  to  finish  the  work 
of  his  colossal  figures  for  the  Capitol  at  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa.,  some  of  which  had  been  already 
exhibited  in  Boston  in  the  fall  of  1908.  It  is 
nearly  two  years  now  since  Mr.  Barnard  sailed 
away  to  complete  this  monumental  undertak¬ 
ing.  At  the  request  of  the  French  Government 
the  finished  work  was  exhibited  this  last  sum¬ 
mer  at  the  Salon  des  Artistes  Fran<;ais,  and 
created  the  sensation  of  the  year.  The  French 
newspapers  have  been  full  of  enthusiasm.  It 
was  the  wish  of  many  members  of  the  Jury 
that  the  gold  medal  of  honor  should  be  given 
to  Mr.  Barnard,  as  the  position  of  honor  at  the 
Salon  had  been,  but  one  or  two  members  of  the 
Jury  felt  that  this  medal  should  not  be  awarded 
to  a  foreigner,  so  that  eventually  it  was  given 
to  a  French  sculptor.  The  desire  of  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  Jury  to  so  honor  Barnard  was 
seconded  throughout  the  press  of  Paris  and 
throughout  France.  Indeed,  such  generous 
praise  has  probably  never  before  been  awarded 
to  any  one  foreign  artist.  Rodin  was  among 
the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  admirers,  classing 
Barnard  as  one  of  the  great,  if  not  the  greatest 
of  sculptors.  So  widespread  was  this  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  genius  of  this  American  artist  that 
it  has  seemed  significant  to  The  Craftsman  to 
reproduce  here  translations  of  the  critical  re¬ 
views  from  various  papers  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  mention¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  the  article  by  K.  M. 
Roof  which  was  published  in  The  Craftsman 
that  Mr.  Barnard  expressed  himself  as  liking 
it  better  than  any  other  article  about  his  work 
which  had  ever  been  published. 

Republican  Orleanais,  Orleans,  France, 
April  29TH. 

'UHERE  are  two  great  groups  in  marble, 
at  the  Salon  des  Artistes  Frangais, 
guarding  either  side  of  the  main  entrance 
ordered  by  the  Government  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  from  the  American  sculptor,  George 
Grey  Barnard.  He  is  a  student  of  our 
Fcole  des  Beaux  Arts.  Mr.  Barnard  was 
congratulated  greatly  on  having  added  to 
his  fame  by  an  achievement  so  grand  in  its 
character. 
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Radical,  Paris,  April  28th. 

QEORGE  Grey  Barnard,  former  student 
of  our  fLcole  des  Beaux  Arts,  exposes  at 
the  Salon  two  groups  colossal  in  size, 
marble,  a  Government  order. 

All  French  sculptors  have  been  deeply 
and  profoundly  moved  by  the  grandeur  of 
their  inspiration,  the  power  of  their  senti¬ 
ment  and  the  masterly  technique  revealed 
in  the  details  and  composition  of  these 
groups. 

Le  Home,  Paris,  July  19TH. 

GEORGE  Grey  Barnard’s  Legend  of  Life 
forms  two  groups  that  hold  the  place  of 
honor  in  the  Salon  des  Artistes  Franqais. 
Courrier  de  Haifong,  Haifong,  China. 
gOCIfiTfL  des  Artistes  Franqais. —  Mr. 

Roosevelt  made  a  special  object  of  visit¬ 
ing  the  great  groups  in  marble  by  George 
Grey  Barnard,  “The  Burden  of  Life”  and 
“Fraternity  with  Labor,”  groups  ordered 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  the 
grand  entrance  of  its  capitol  building, 
Mr.  Barnard  is  an  old  student  of  the  French 
fLcole  des  Beaux  Arts.  Mr.  Roosevelt  with 
emotion  told  the  artist  the  great  joy  it  gave 
him  to  see  Barnard  add  to  his  reputation  by 
creating  a  work  so  grand  in  its  result. 
Voltaire,  Paris,  June  3RD. 

/^MONG  the  sculptures,  at  the  Salon  des 
Artistes  Franqais,  that  by  their  un¬ 
deniable  power,  call  forth  the  admiration 
of  everyone,  and  a  work  without  its  equal, 
are  the  two  magnificent  groups  by  George 
Grey  Barnard.  They  called  from  our  great¬ 
est  artists  a  cry  of  admiration,  surprise  and 
wonder.  Our  greatest  sculptors  and  paint¬ 
ers  spoke  in  highest  eulogy  of  these 
groups: — Jean  Paul  Laurens,  Mercier,  Ber- 
mat,  Lefebvre,  Bouche  (all  medal  of  honor 
men)  and  also  M.  Rodin.  France  has 
wronged  herself  in  not  awarding  to  the 
glorious  youth  of  her  sister  Republic  a  gold 
medal. 

Petite  Charente,  Angouleme,  France, 
May  2nd. 

rJTHE  President  of  the  Republic,  M.  Fai¬ 
lures,  paid  a  visit  to  the  groups  by 
George  Grey  Barnard  and  had  a  pleasant 
word  of  congratulation. 

Menestral,  France,  May  2ist. 
gEFORE  seeing  the  paintings  at  the 
Salon  des  Artistes  Franqais  let  us 
glance  at  the  sculpture.  To  speak  frankly, 
it  is  in  sculpture  that  our  nation  proves  its 


indisputable  superiority  in  the  arts,  yet  we 
must,  as  hosts,  and  also  to  render  justice  to> 
a  sculptor  full  of  energy,  notwithstanding 
inequalities  of  treatment,  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  great  groups  “Burden  of  Life” 
and  “Fraternity”  by  the  American  sculptor, 
George  Grey  Barnard,  who  made  his 
studies  of  humanity  and  art  in  our  fLcole 
des  Beaux  Arts.  They  are  superb  in  their 
execution. 

Montreal,  Canada,  May  2nd. 

THE  first  place  in  the  Salon  of  Sculp¬ 
ture,  Societe  des  Artistes  Franqais,  is 
occupied  by  the  groups  of  George  Grey 
Barnard.  They  attract  the  attention  of  all. 
They  are  said  to  express  sentiment,  inspira¬ 
tion  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  sculpture. 

La  Critique,  Paris,  April  ioth. 
rp'HE  Clou  of  the  Salon  1910  is  the  monu¬ 
ment  for  the  Capitol  of  Pennsylvania  by 
George  Grey  Barnard. 

Lanterne,  Paris,  May  4TH. 

LET  us  stop  first,  as  did  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
before  the  great  groups  that  frame  the 
main  entrance  to  the  Salon,  as  they  later 
will  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  capitol.  We 
congratulate  Mr.  Barnard  on  the  stupendous 
result  achieved. 

Radical,  Paris,  April  28th. 

QEORGE  Grey  Barnard  has  evoked  from 
our  French  sculptors  a  profound  sensa¬ 
tion  of  admiration  with  his  two  groups, 
“Burden  of  Life”  and  “Fraternity.”  He  is 
a  pupil  of  our  own  fLcole  des  Beaux  Arts. 
Paris  Journal,  April  28th. 

THE  President  warmly  congratulated 
George  Grey  Barnard,  the  American 
sculptor,  graduate  of  our  national  school  of 
art,  on  his  two  monumental  groups  for  the 
Pennsylvania  capitol. 

Courrier  du  Centre.  Limoges,  France. 
pupil  of  our  fLcole  des  Beaux  Arts, 
George  Grey  Barnard,  American,  ex¬ 
hibits  two  great  groups  in  marble.  For 
their  nobility  of  inspiration,  technical  per¬ 
fection  and  powerful  sentiment  they  have 
profoundly  aroused  the  admiration  of  our 
sculptors. 

Echo  de  Paris,  May  ist. 

JN  visiting  the  Salon  de  Sculpture,  let 
us  review  the  work  of  George  Grey 
Barnard,  the  American  so  much  talked  of 
these  days.  What  passionate  discussion 
there  is  -before  his  great  achievement.  Mr. 
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Barnard  has  mastered  the  Greek  art  and 
also  that  of  Michael  Angelo.  I  admire  the 
beautiful  treatment  of  the  various  figures  in 
these  imposing  groups,  while  regretting  the 
social  philosophy  or  symbolism  in  them,  yet 
he  is  of  a  new  and  powerful  race. 

Gazette  Maritime,  Havre,  April  29TH. 
QEORGE  Grey  Barnard  has  had  his  two 
colossal  conceptions,  “Burden  of  Life” 
and  “Fraternity,”  placed  either  side  of  the 
main  entrance  of  the  Salon.  They  have  by 
their  perfection  in  technical  treatment  of 
each  statue  and  by  their  greatness  of  in¬ 
spiration  in  their  ensemble  profoundly 
stirred  the  admiration  of  the  sculptors  of 
France. 

REVIEWS 

THE  CREATORS:  BY  MAY  SINCLAIR 

NE  reads  Miss  Sinclair’s  latest  book 
from  beginning  to  end  with  an  in¬ 
terest  even  keener  than  that  drawn 
forth  by  any  of  her  former  stories, 
notable  as  each  one  of  these  has  been.  Yet, 
at  the  close,  one  wonders  whether  the  au¬ 
thor  herself  takes  seriously  the  people  she 
has  made  so  vividly  alive  and  so  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  conscious  of  their  own  transcendent 
gifts,  or  whether  the  entire  book  is  a  satire 
so  subtly  expressed  that  it  seems  like  tragic 
earnest. 

“The  Creators”  is  called  a  comedy.  Re¬ 
garded  as  a  satire  it  is  delicious  comedy 
from  beginning  to  end ;  regarded  as  a  literal 
portrayal  of  the  eccentricities  and  agonies 
of  genius,  it  goes  considerably  beyond  the 
limits  of  comedy  in  its  merciless  probing 
into  the  depths  of  human  nature.  The 
story  concerns  a  group  of  writers  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Each  one  of  the  leading  characters 
is  blessed — or  cursed — with  genius  such  as 
we  do  not  often  see  in  these  prosaic  days. 
Each  one  also  regards  this  genius  as  a  sort 
of  resident  demon  that  alternately  exalts  its 
victim  to  the  heights  of  great  achievement 
or  hurls  him  down  to  the  dregs  of  existence. 
The  greatest  genius  of  all  is  George  Tan- 
queray,  a  novelist  who  stands  on  stupendous 
but  utterly  unappreciated  heights,  and  who 
talks  of  the  “dreadful,  clever  little  people" 
who  swarm  around  the  great  and  sap  the 
life  out  of  them.  He  lives  apart  from  the 
world  and  marries  a  servant  girl.  The  next 
in  line  is  Jane  Holland,  the  greatest  living 
woman  novelist,  but  not  so  great  as  Tan- 
queray  because  she  is  popular  and  a  celeb¬ 
rity.  She  marries  a  wealthy  magazine 


editor  with  a  large  and  oppressively  re¬ 
spectable  family  connection.  Only  the 
genius  that  torments  the  two  novelists  pre¬ 
vents  their  marrying  one  another,  for  each 
is  almost  indispensable  to  the  other.  Tan- 
queray  gets  along  very  well,  but  the  poor 
little  wife  who  drops  her  “aitches”  has  a 
hard  time.  Jane  has  her  ups  and  downs, 
for  she  is  devotedly  fond  of  her  husband 
and  children  and  yet  there  is  this  precious 
genius  to  reckon  with,  and  the  genius  gets 
its  innings  periodically  with  the  result  that 
Jane  produces  another  “tremendous”  book, 
leaving  her  husband  to  a  too  congenial 
secretary  and  her  children  to  the  nurse 
while  she  is  writing  it.  Therefore  she  suf¬ 
fers,  and  her  health  threatens  to  give  way. 

Another  genius,  Nina  Lempriere  falls 
desperately  in  love,  first  with  Tanqueray, 
then  with  a  Welsh  poet,  but  her  inward 
tyrant  demands  that  she  remain  single  at 
the  price  of  being  able  to  write.  The  Welsh 
poet  marries  a  tiny  woman  who  is  not  a 
genius,  but  whose  delightful  stories  sup¬ 
port  the  two  of  them  while  his  poems  are 
waiting  for  posthumous  appreciation. 

These  characters  indicate  the  bare  bones 
of  the  book,  and  it  can  be  imagined  by  any¬ 
one  who  knows  what  Miss  Sinclair  can  do 
in  the  way  of  psychological  analysis  that 
the  story,  which  is  built  up  on  the  clash  of 
these  warring  temperaments,  is  fairly  un¬ 
forgettable.  The  only  question  is,  did  the 
creator  of  “The  Creators”  take  them  as  seri¬ 
ously  as  they  took  themselves?  (Published 
by  The  Century  Company,  New  York.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  517  pages.  Price,  $1.30  net. 
Postage  15c.) 

THE  LURE  OF  THE  ANTIQUE:  BY 
WALTER  A.  DYER 

OLLECTORS,  no  matter  what  they 
may  collect,  stand  in  a  class  by  them¬ 
selves.  The  man  who  has  a  fad  for  first 
editions  meets  on  the  ground  of  a  common 
sympathy  the  woman  whose  hobby  is  old 
laces  or  china  or  silverware,  and  both  under¬ 
stand  the  haunter  of  antique  shops  in  quest 
of  beautiful  and  battered  pewter  or  of  the 
real  Santo  Domingo  mahogany,  mellowed  by 
rain  and  sun  while  in  the  boards,  and  by 
frequent  and  fond  rubbings  after  it  be¬ 
comes  furniture,  into  the  ripeness  of  beau¬ 
tiful  old  age.  People  outside  of  this  priv¬ 
ileged  class  usually  affect  indifference  to  the 
treasures  of  the  collector,  but,  given  the 
capacity  for  real  appreciation  of  anything, 
it  is  not  very  hard  to  awaken  their  sym- 
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pathy  and  arouse  their  enthusiasm,  for  the 
simple  personal  and  household  belongings 
of  bygone  people  have  in  them  a  charm  en¬ 
tirely  apart  from  what  beauty  they  may 
possess — a  charm  as  subtle  as  it  is  irre¬ 
sistible. 

It  is  this  charm  that  Mr.  Dyer  makes  us 
feel  in  every  page  of  his  delightful  book 
about  the  things  that  belonged  to  our  fore¬ 
fathers  here  in  this  country.  He  has  the 
instinct  of  the  collector  combined  with  a 
catholicity  of  taste  that  extends  a  cordial 
welcome  to  everything,  provided  it  is  really 
what  it  pretends  to  be.  Mr.  Dyer  con¬ 
fines  his  book  to  the  furniture,  brassware, 
pewter,  china,  silverware,  and  the  like,  used 
and  cherished  by  the  people  of  Colonial 
America.  He  feels  so  keenly  the  value  of 
association  with  the  household  belongings  of 
a  past  generation  that  he  makes  every  reader 
of  his  book  feel  it  too.  Therefore  it  is  in 
no  sense  a  catalogue  of  collectors’  treas¬ 
ures,  but  rather  a  picture  of  the  joy  to  be 
found  in  the  discovery  and  possession  of 
these  things  that  speak  to  us  of  the  early 
life  of  this  country.  The  book  has  definite 
practical  value  to  collectors  because  it  points 
out  clearly  the  varying  hall  marks  by  which 
the  genuine  pieces  may  be  known,  and  puts 
a  signboard  up  over  many  a  pitfall  laid  for 
the  feet  of  the  unwary  purchaser.  In  fact, 
its  object  is  to  give  just  such  practical  in¬ 
formation.  (Published  by  The  Century 
Company,  New  York.  Illustrated.  409 
pages.  Price,  $2.40  net.  Postage  17c.) 
DESIGN  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE: 
BY  ERNEST  A.  BATCHELDER 
jD  EADERS  of  The  Craftsman  will 
doubtless  remember  the  exceptionally 
interesting  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Batch- 
elder,  published  in  this  magazine  during 
the  year  beginning  October,  1907,  and  end¬ 
ing  September,  1908.  These  articles,  with 
the  addition  of  much  new  material  gathered 
since  their  publication,  are  now  issued  in 
book  form  and  so  rendered  available  to  the 
student  as  well  as  to  the  general  reader 
who  has  merely  a  layman’s  interest  in  art. 

After  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  the 
utilitarian  basis  which  underlies  all  true  art, 
and  going  somewhat  into  elementary  prin¬ 
ciples  and  their  flowering  into  primitive  or¬ 
nament,  Mr.  Batchelder  goes  thoroughly 
into  the  questions  of  constructive  design¬ 
ing,  materials,  the  various  tools  and  pro¬ 
cesses  required  for  good  workmanship,  the 
refining  of  proportions  and  the  methods  of 


studying  by  synthesis  from  the  parts  to  the 
whole  and  by  analysis  of  the  whole  into 
its  original  parts. 

The  book  is  pleasantly  written  in  a  style 
that  is  inspiring  as  well  as  practical,  and  it 
is  amply  illustrated  with  Mr.  Batchelder’s 
own  designs  reproduced  in  line  and  half¬ 
tone.  (Published  by  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  Illustrated.  271  pages. 
Price,  $1.75  net.) 

AN  APPROACH  TO  WALT  WHITMAN: 
BY  CARLETON  NOYES 
C  O  many  writers  have  undertaken  to  in- 
^  terpret  Walt  Whitman,  each  one  ex¬ 
plaining  him  with  entire  confidence  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  depth  of  his  own  understanding 
and  the  extent  of  his  outlook,  that  the  mod¬ 
est  title  of  Mr.  Noyes’  book  invites  the 
reader  at  once ;  and  in  reading  it  one  finds 
that  it  is  exactly  what  its  name  implies,  and 
that  the  author  has  approached  his  subject 
with  such  an  open  mind  and  with  so  sin¬ 
cerely  reverent  a  spirit  that  his  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  at  once  profound,  lucid  and  deeply 
sympathetic.  He  quotes  largely  from 
“Leaves  of  Grass,”  as  Whitman’s  own  ut¬ 
terance  furnishes  the  surest  clew  to  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  his  philosophy,  but  to  this 
picture  of  the  soul  of  the  great  poet 
Mr.  Noyes  adds  some  delightful  personal 
glimpses  of  the  man  himself  as  he  was  seen 
by  other  men,  bringing  home  to  us  his  all- 
embracing  humanity  and  the  power  he  had 
to  see  life  as  a  whole.  To  quote  from  the 
closing  chapter:  “The  culminating  impres¬ 
sion  of  Whitman’s  personality  is  the  sense 
that  here  is  a  man  who,  in  spite  of  his  un¬ 
conventional  manner  and  strange  fashion  of 
life,  does  finally  and  intimately  understand 
me.  One  feels  that  this  man  knows  what 
life  is :  he  has  been  all  the  way  round 
it,  he  has  walked  its  deep  places,  he  has 
mounted  its  heights ;  somehow,  at  some 
point,  he  has  entered  into  my  particular  ex¬ 
perience.  His  many-sided  contact  with  him¬ 
self  and  things  has  been  rich  and  fruitful 
for  himself ;  but  the  results  are  not  for  him¬ 
self  alone.  He  has  suffered  my  sorrows  and 
known  my  grief.  The  joy  that  he  had  to 
live,- — 

‘The  impalpable  sustenance  of  me  from  all 
things  at  all  hours  of  the  day, 

The  glories  strung  like  beads  on  my  small¬ 
est  sights  and  hearings,  on  the  walk  in 
the  street  and  the  passage  over  the 
river,’ 

— these  may  be  my  joys,  too,  my  sustenance 
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and  my  glories,  and  in  my  joy  his  own  finds 
intensification  and  its  crown.” 

The  book  is  not  so  much  a  critical  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Whitman,  the  genius,  as  the 
expression  of  deep  understanding  of  his 
point  of  view  that  all  things  were  to  be 
translated  into  himself,  so  that  by  him  and 
through  him  any  man  might  translate  the 
universe  into  terms  of  his  own  personality. 
(Published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston  and  New  York.  230  pages.  Price, 
$1.25  net.) 

YOUR  HOME  AND  ITS  DECORATION: 
BY  CLYDE  E.  HORTON 

HE  initial  purpose  of  this  book,  which 
is  written  by  the  manager  of  the  dec¬ 
orative  department  of  The  Sherwin-Wil¬ 
liams  Company,  is  naturally  to  advocate  the 
use  of  the  products  of  that  concern,  but  in 
addition  to  this  it  contains  many  practical 
suggestions  for  the  painting,  decorating  and 
furnishing  of  a  house  and  should  help  to 
solve  many  a  problem  for  people  interested 
in  building,  remodeling  or  redecorating 
their  homes.  There  are  general  directions 
for  the  treatment  of  exterior  and  interior 
woodwork,  suggestions  regarding  curtains, 
draperies  and  rugs,  and  the  suitability  of 
certain  styles  to  different  schemes  of  dec¬ 
oration  and  furnishing.  Other  chapters  deal 
with  various  styles  of  houses,  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  outlines  of  period  decoration,  and  with 
the  subject  of  remodeling  and  redecorating 
a  house  which  it  is  not  advisable  to  alter 
much  as  to  form.  Very  clear  instructions 
are  given  regarding  the  use  of  the  paints, 
stains  and  varnishes  made  by  this  firm,  and 
the  best  method  of  treating  the  different 
woods.  The  illustrations  are  numerous,  and 
a  number  of  pages  in  the  back  of  the  book 
are  devoted  to  the  specifications  for  ma¬ 
terials  required  to  furnish  the  rooms  shown 
in  the  different  plates.  (Published  by  The 
Sherwin-Williams  Company,  Cleveland,  O. 
Illustrated  with  color  plates  and  half-tones. 
204  pages.  Price.  $2.15.) 

THE  ENGLISH  HOME:  BY  B.  F.  &  H  P. 
FLETCHER 

A  fairly  large  volume  filled  with  prac¬ 
tical  information  on  the  subject  of  mod¬ 
ern  house  building  is  entitled  “The  English 
Home,”  but  the  information  it  gives  would 
be  equally  useful  to  the  builders  of  Ameri¬ 
can  homes.  It  is  written  so  simply  and 
clearly  that  people  who  know  nothing  what¬ 
soever  about  architecture  can  gain  from 
It  sufficient  information  to  understand 


whether  or  not  the  right  sort  of  construc¬ 
tion  is  being  used  in  the  building  of  a  house, 
especially  as  it  treats  of  such  practical  sub¬ 
jects  as  the  water  supply  and  fittings,  drain¬ 
age,  the  disposal  of  sewage  and  refuse, 
heating,  lighting  and  ventilation,  as  well  as 
the  plan,  construction  and  decoration  of 
the  house.  Many  examples  are  given  of 
the  adaptation  of  existing  houses  to  modern 
requirements,  and  the  illustrations  include 
a  number  of  plates  showing  English  homes 
built  or  adapted  by  modern  architects.  The 
technical  part  of  the  text  is  illustrated  with 
many  plans  and  diagrams,  giving  an  ex¬ 
cellent  idea  of  the  thorough  and  solid  con¬ 
struction  that  makes  the  English  house  a 
home  that  lasts  for  centuries. 

As  this  idea  of  building  for  permanence 
is  steadily  gaining  ground  in  this  country, 
the  home  builder  who  wants  to  know  how 
the  famous  old  English  houses  are  put  to¬ 
gether  might  secure  an  application  of  its 
principles  to  his  own  problem  by  giving 
some  time  and  thought  to  the  study  of  this 
book.  (American  edition  published  by 
Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  Illus¬ 
trated.  392  pages.  Price,  $4.00  net.) 
PRACTICAL  EDUCATION:  BY 
CHARLES  G.  LELAND 

A  book  full  of  valuable  suggestions  for 
the  development  of  a  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  meant  to  awaken  the  interest  of  a 
child,  instead  of  stuffing  his  memory,  comes 
to  us  from  Mr.  Charles  G.  Leland,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  teacher  of  handicrafts  who  was  at  one 
time  the  Director  of  the  Public  Industrial 
Arts  School  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Leland  handles  his  subject  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  craft  worker  who  thor¬ 
oughly  believes  in  the  power  of  handicrafts 
to  develop  brain  and  character.  His  idea 
is  that  the  child  should  be  taught  to  grasp 
any  subject  of  interest  as  a  whole,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  is  learning  to  master  its 
practical  details.  Taking  agriculture  as  an 
example,  he  advocates  the  most  careful 
training  in  actual  work,  but  always  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  study  of  farming  as  a 
science,  his  object  being  to  make  the  boy 
feel  that  farming  is  an  interesting  profession 
in  itself ;  that  it  does  not  consist  in  tending 
cattle  or  plowing  or  in  any  other  details, 
but  in  all  of  these,  and  that  the  difference 
between  the  farmer  as  a  leader  and  the  mere 
laborer  consists  of  really  understanding  this. 

The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
the  development  of  a  definite  system  of 
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training.  Naturally  this  includes  craft  work 
of  various  kinds,  but  craft  work  used  mere¬ 
ly  as  a  means  to  the  development  of  mem¬ 
ory,  of  increasing  quickness  of  perception 
and  of  the  constructive  faculty.  (Published 
by  Whittaker  &  Company,  London,  Eng¬ 
land.  271  pages.  Price,  5  shillings.) 

DAILY  WAYS  TO  HEALTH:  BY  EMILY 
M.  BISHOP 

'  P  HE  wholesome  tendency  of  modern 
thought  with  regard  to  the  advisability 
of  keeping  one’s  body  in  health  by  simple 
and  natural  means,  rather  than  taking  dis¬ 
ease  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  remedial 
measures  as  consequently  inevitable,  is  given 
a  definite  stimulus  with  the  publication  of 
every  book  as  sane  and  practical  as  “Daily 
Ways  to  Health.”  The  author  is  already 
well  known  by  a  former  book,  “The  Road 
to  Seventy  Years  Young,”  and  her  many 
years  of  experience  as  a  teacher  of  health 
gymnastics  gives  her  a  right  to  speak  with 
authority  on  the  subject  of  caring  for  and 
training  the  body  so  that  its  normal  condi¬ 
tion  shall  be  good  health  and  general  ef¬ 
ficiency. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  given  to  a 
general  treatment  of  the  subject.  The  aches 
and  ails  of  poor  humanity  are  briefly  re¬ 
viewed,  and  illustrations  given  of  natural 
methods  of  treatment  that,  patiently  fol¬ 
lowed  out,  will  remove  entirely  many  ner¬ 
vous  difficulties,  indigestion,  corpulency,  and 
other  evils  that  result  from  lazy  muscles, 
torpid  liver  and  all  the  other  bad  effects  of  a 
sedentary  life.  Then  follow  clear  directions 
for  simple  gymnastic  exercises,  light  and 
heavy,  with  brief  references  to  the  muscles 
affected  by  each  particular  movement  and 
the  results  that  should  be  obtained  in  the 
way  of  steadier  nerves,  quicker  circulation, 
reduced  flesh  and  increased  lung  power,  the 
object  being  not  so  much  to  cure  disease  or 
sluggishness,  as  to  prevent  them  by  keeping 
the  mind  healthy  and  alert  and  the  body  in 
the  pink  of  condition. 

One  feels  in  reading  the  book  that  the  au¬ 
thor’s  knowledge  of  both  psychology  and 
physiology  is  exhaustive,  but  she  uses  it 
merely  as  a  background  for  the  very  prac¬ 
tical  instructions  she  gives.  The  book  is  a 
good  one  to  have  as  a  daily  companion,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  anyone  who  will  read 
with  attention  the  suggestions  it  makes,  and 
take  a  little  trouble  to  follow  them  out,  will 
experience  an  appreciable  gain  in  both  men¬ 
tal  and  physical  well-being.  (Published  by 


B.  W.  Huebsch,  New  York.  310  pages. 
Price  $1.50  net.) 

OLD  GREEK  NATURE  STORIES:  BY 
F.  A.  FARRAR 

HE  old  tales  of  Greek  pantheism  are 
always  interesting,  but  the  collection 
of  them  made  in  this  book  possesses  an 
added  value  because  of  the  conception  the 
different  stories  give  of  life  and  thought 
in  the  ancient  world,  and  the  hints  here  and 
there  of  the  esoteric  meaning  behind  the 
tales  and  allegories  in  which  wise  men  of 
old  clothed  their  conception  of  the  deep- 
lying  truths  of  the  universe. 

This  book  contains  all  the  well-known 
classic  stories  of  the  major  and  minor  deities 
of  the  sky,  earth  and  ocean,  with  many  less 
familiar  tales  of  rivers,  trees,  animals, 
birds  and  flowers.  The  style  is  so  clear, 
simple  and  pleasant  that  each  story  might 
be  read  or  told  to  a  child,  and  yet  the  back¬ 
ground  of  knowledge  and  research  is  so  en¬ 
tirely  adequate  that  the  book  would  be  valu¬ 
able  as  a  reference  work  to  many  people 
whose  knowledge  of  ancient  mythology  is 
somewhat  hazy.  The  illustrations  are 
notable,  being  reproductions  of  many  mas¬ 
terpieces  of  painting  and  sculpture  in  the 
principal  galleries  of  the  world.  (Published 
by  Thos.  Y.  Crowell  &  Company,  New 
York.  Illustrated.  256  pages.  Price,  $1.50 
net.) 

THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  GF  ANCIENT 
EGYPT:  BY  W.  M.  FLINDERS  PETRIE 
comprehensive  idea  of  the  successive 
civilizations  of  ancient  Egypt  is  here 
given  within  the  limits  of  a  moderate-sized 
volume  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  an¬ 
cient  arts  and  crafts  of  that  country.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  history  of  Egyptian  art  as  the 
presentation  of  some  of  the  more  striking 
examples  of  the  different  periods  and  an 
outline  of  the  prevailing  character  that 
throughout  the  centuries  has  distinguished 
the  art  of  the  Egyptian  from  that  of  other 
nations  of  the  ancient  world.  The  reader 
is  given  an  insight  into  the  strange  symbol¬ 
ism  of  this  mystic  race,  and  is  shown  some¬ 
thing  of  the  vivid  portraiture  that  has  played 
so  large  a  part  in  keeping  alive  oiir  in¬ 
terest  in,  and  our  comprehension  of,  the 
share  it  had  in  the  development  of  hu¬ 
manity. 

To  the  Egyptologist  the  book  would  be 
simply  an  interesting  summary  of  knowl¬ 
edge  already  possessed,  but  to  the  general 
student  or  the  average  reader  it  would  give 
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an  excellent  idea  of  the  character  of  a 
long-dead  civilization,  and  of  what  manner 
of  people  it  was  that  produced  these  strange 
and  notable  works  of  art.  (Published  by 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Company,  Chicago.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  158  pages.  Price,  $1.75  net.) 
SIEGFRIED  THE  DRAGON  SLAYER:  RE¬ 
TOLD  BY  DORA  FORD  MADELEY 

HE  Wagner  operas  so  rule  our  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  story  of  Siegfried  that  we 
are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  many  other 
charming  legends  that  have  collected  about 
the  name  of  this  invincible  young  demigod 
of  the  North.  Some  of  these  are  retold 
in  a  delightful  little  book  called  “The  Heroic 
Life  and  Exploits  of  Siegfried  the  Dragon 
Slayer.”  It  is  a  modern  adaptation  of  an 
old  story  of  the  North,  and  tells  how  King 
Siegmund  and  his  wife  Sicglinde  ruled  the 
Low  Countries  along  the  Rhine ;  of  the  pal¬ 
ace,  where  the  King  sat  at  an  iron  table 
surrounded  by  his  heroic  knights ;  of  the 
giants,  dwarfs  and  heroes  of  that  day,  and 
of  the  birth  of  Siegfried,  how  he  went  out 
into  the  world,  and  his  adventures  there. 
The  tale  is  quite  different  from  the  story 
that  runs  through  “The  Ring  of  the  Ni- 
belungen,”  for  Brunhilde  does  not  appear. 
Siegfried  visits  the  dwarfs  at  their  forge, 
and  hears  the  story  of  Wieland.  He  meets 
the  dwarf  king,  fights  the  faithless  giants 
under  the  Drachenstein,  and,  of  course,  kills 
the  dragon.  The  slaying  of  this  final  foe 
is  followed  by  the  rescue  of  Kriemhilda,  and 
his  marriage  to  this  princess  ends  the  story. 
The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  color 
plates  from  paintings  by  Stephen  Reid. 
(Published  by  Tbos.  Y.  Crowell  &  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  Illustrated.  167  pages. 
Price,  $1.50  net.) 

THE  SHADOW  OF  A  TITAN:  BY  A.  F. 
WEDGWOOD 

UDGING  by  the  English  reviews  of  this 
book,  it  is  a  wonder.  One  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  papers  calls  it  “a  masterpiece  on  a 
South  American  dictatorship  which  Mere¬ 
dith  might  have  fathered.”  Another  de¬ 
clares  that  it  “places  the  author  at  a  bound 
beside  our  leading  novelists.”  Therefore 
the  reader  approaches  it  with  fairly  laige 
expectations,  and  advances  from  chapter  to 
chapter  with  a  sense  of  bewilderment  that 
as  the  book  goes  on  can  be  compared  only 
to  being  lost  in  a  tropic  swamp. 

The  author  does  not  spare  his  characters 
in  the  least,  but  in  his  analysis  he  goes  be¬ 
yond  the  bounds  of  realism  sufficiently  to 
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make  each  one  repulsive  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other.  The  plot  wanders  from  England  to 
South  America  and  back  again,  but  its  rami¬ 
fications  are  so  carefully  concealed  under 
the  thick  layers  of  involved  verbiage  which 
the  author’s  style  seems  to  demand,  that  it 
would  take  the  acumen  of  a  detective  to 
keep  track  of  what  is  happening.  Where 
the  book  is  intended  to  be  realistic  it  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  being  rather  more  than  brutal,  for 
it  comes  perilously  close  to  vulgarity ;  where 
it  is  mystic  and  analytical  it  leaves  the 
reader  in  a  hopelessly  befogged  condition. 
Apparently  the  author  attempts  to  rival  the 
subtle  intricacies  of  Meredith’s  style,  but 
that  is  a  dangerous  style  to  follow  unless 
the  disciple  happens  to  be  himself  a  master 
of  the  art  of  subtle  intricacy.  ( Published 
by  John  Lane  Company,  New  York.  518 
pages.  Price,  Si. 50.) 

CHRISTIAN  SYMBOLISM:  BY  MRS. 
HENRY  JENNER 

AN  interesting  history  of  the  symbolism 
used  so  extensively  in  the  early  days 
of  Christianity,  when  this  religion,  like  those 
that  preceded  it,  had  an  esoteric  as  well  as 
an  exoteric  side,  is  given  in  the  latest  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  useful  series  of  “Little  Books 
on  Art.”  This  book  belongs  properly  to  the 
series  because  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
early  symbolism  has  influenced  ecclesiastical 
art  throughout  the  growth  of  Christianity, 
but  its  chief  value  is  to  the  reader  who  is 
interested  in  symbolism  as  such  and  who 
would  like  to  know  something  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  meaning  of  decorative  forms  used  in 
church  architecture,  in  pictures  of  sacred 
subjects,  and  in  the  ornamentation  on  ec¬ 
clesiastical  vestments.  Naturally,  much  of 
the  old  pagan  symbolism  is  included,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  adoption  by  early  Christians  of 
symbolic  forms  to  which  they  gave  a  new 
meaning.  In  many  cases  the  meanings  are 
hard  to  trace  by  one  unversed  in  the  lore 
of  symbolism,  because  in  the  days  of  perse¬ 
cution  it  was  vitally  necessary  for  the  Chris¬ 
tians  to  hide  the  inner  meaning  of  the  sacred 
teachings  so  well  that  it  would  be  unguessed 
by  their  pagan  persecutors.  Many  of  the 
signs  are  arbitrary,  the  intention  being  that 
they  should  have  no  meaning  except  to  the 
initiated,  and  therefore  no  apparent  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  idea  for  which  they  stood. 
Others  are  vividly  figurative  and  clearly  ex¬ 
pressive  of  one  or  another  phase  of  the 
mysteries  which  were  so  carefully  kept  hid¬ 
den  from  the  vulgar. 
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The  care  needed  to  guard  the  secrets  of 
the  early  Christians  from  outsiders  led  to 
the  extensive  adoption  of  emblematic  teach¬ 
ing,  and  this  in  turn  led  to  the  development 
of  many  new  symbols  in  addition  to  the  use 
made  of  those  already  in  existence.  This 
book  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  general 
principles  upon  which  is  based  the  sym¬ 
bolism  of  the  Christian  religion,  including 
the  ancient  historic  forms  which  have  been 
instrumental  in  preserving  an  unbroken 
tradition  from  the  earliest  times  of  which 
we  have  any  record,  to  the  present  day. 
Where  illustrations  are  necessary  it  is  il¬ 
lustrated,  but  it  is  in  no  sense  a  catalogue 
of  the  emblems  and  attributes  commonly 
used  in  Mediaeval  art.  Its  value  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  art  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  would 
enable  him  to  interpret  in  a  general  way 
the  symbolism  of  the  old  masters  rather  than 
to  identify  each  particular  emblem  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  saint  whose  sufferings  it  is 
supposed  to  represent.  (Published  by  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Company,  Chicago.  Illustrated. 
192  pages.  Price,  $1.00  net.) 

THE  CRADLE  OF  A  POET:  BY  ELIZA¬ 
BETH  GODFREY 

HILE  hardly  a  great  novel,  this  is  an 
unusually  good  one.  It  is  a  tale  of 
the  development  of  inspiration  in  a  simple 
country  boy,  told  with  a  simplicity  and  a 
sincerity  which  carry  conviction  in  every 
page.  A  glimpse  of  quaint  old  customs  and 
primitive  healthy  living  is  given  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  Stonedge,  with  its  quarries  and  the 
quarrymen  who  form  the  Honorable  Com¬ 
pany  of  Marblers.  This,  the  modern  off¬ 
spring  of  one  of  the  ancient  guilds,  is  itself 
sinking  into  oblivion,  but  its  fellowship 
forms  the  best  sort  of  an  environment  for 
a  budding  poet  who  sings  of  nature  and  life 
as  he  sees  it. 

Naturally,  the  young  poet  falls  in  love 
with  a  girl  who  is  above  him  in  station. 
She  is  promptly  taken  to  London  and  is  in¬ 
veigled  into  marrying  someone  else.  This 
disappointment,  while  it  is  hard  on  the  boy, 
is  very  good  for  the  poet  that  is  struggling 
for  expression  within  him.  And  the  story 
moves  on  pleasantly  among  very  real  and 
pleasant  people  to  its  end,  when  the  poet  not 
only  achieves  the  power  he  has  been  striv¬ 
ing  for,  but  also  marries  his  boyhood  love, 
her  husband  having  conveniently  died. 
(Published  by  John  Lane  Company,  New 
York.  233  pages.  Price,  $1.50.) 


MAX:  BY  KATHERINE  CECIL  THURS¬ 
TON. 

ASQUERADES  seem  specially  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  this  pleasant  and  imaginative 
novelist,  because  her  latest  story  called 
“Max”  is  built  up  on  somewhat  the  same 
lines  as  “The  Masquerader,”  save  that  in 
the  case  of  the  earlier  story  two  men  ap¬ 
peared  as  one,  while  in  this  one  person 
appears  as  two.  This  independent  young- 
person  is  a  Russian  princess  who  has  had  an 
unfortunate  experience  with  her  first  mar¬ 
riage  and  who,  to  escape  a  second,  runs 
away  to  Paris  in  the  dress  of  a  boy.  Here, 
under  the  name  of  Max ,  she  lives  a  gay  but 
harmless  Bohemian  life  in  a  studio  on  Mont¬ 
martre,  having  as  chief  friend  and  comrade  a 
good-natured  single  Irishman  who  has  taken 
a  great  fancy  to  “the  boy.” 

Her  secret  having  been  discovered  acci¬ 
dentally  by  a  girl  in  a  neighboring  studio, 
and  matters  having  reached  rather  an 
emotional  crisis  with  the  Irishman,  Max 
takes  a  sudden  journey  and  Maxine,  os¬ 
tensibly  his  twin  sister,  appears  in  his  place. 
Being  presumably  an  undiscerning  person, 
the  Irishman  fails  to  perceive  the  identity 
of  the  newly  arrived  sister,  and  promptly 
and  energetically  falls  in  love  with  her. 
Her  main  object  being  to  escape  matrimony, 
she  disappears  and  Max  returns,  but  only 
to  find  that  his  stock  has  gone  down  consid¬ 
erably  since  the  advent  of  Maxine.  Finally 
matters  reach  such  a  crisis  that  Max  appears 
for  the  last  time,  declares  his  identity  and 
disappears  for  good,  while  Maxine  con¬ 
cludes  that  her  objections  to  matrimony  are 
not  so  insurmountable  after  all  so  long 
as  the  party  of  the  second  part  is  the 
Irishman.  (Published  by  Harper  &  Bros., 
New  York.  Illustrated.  315  pages.  Price 
$i-50.) 

THE  CASTLE  BUILDERS:  BY  CHARLES 
CLARK  MUNN 

IN  these  sophisticated  days  of  the  real¬ 
istic  novel  we  do  not  often  find  a 
book  written  with  all  the  naivete  that  be¬ 
longed  to  the  days  of  E.  P.  Roe  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Jane  Holmes.  Yet  this  is  exactly 
what  we  find  in  “The  Castle  Builders.” 
The  author  thoroughly  enjoys  telling  his 
story,  and  he  takes  sides  with  and  against 
his  characters  with  a  whole-hearted  par¬ 
tisanship  that  is  delicious,  and  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  if  only  he  could  make  the  charac¬ 
ters  themselves  convincing.  As  it  is,  he 
has  as  leading  characters  an  old  farmer 
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whom  lie  lauds  to  the  skies  as  a  quaint 
philosopher  and  a  keen-witted  humorist. 
But  unfortunately  the  maxims  and  witti¬ 
cisms  of  Uncle  Asa  hardly  live  up  to  his 
reputation.  This  worthy  old  gentleman 
possesses  a  daughter  romantically  named 
Hazel ,  and  in  depicting  this  particular  type 
of  village  girl  the  author  has  been  somewhat 
unconsciously  clever.  He  believes  in  her 
thoroughly,  for  he  constantly  tells  his  read¬ 
ers  that  she  is  charming,  piquant,  sagacious 
and  possessed  of  many  other  desirable  qual¬ 
ities,  all  of  which  are  enhanced  by  her 
praiseworthy  independence.  Yet  he  shows 
the  commonest  possible  type  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  country  girl  who  has  been  sent  away 
to  school  and  who  feels  above  her  village 
companions,  maintaining  toward  all  the 
young  farmers  about  her  an  attitude  of 
superiority  that  would  be  considered  slightly 
arrogant  in  a  princess.  Holding  firmly  to 
the  conviction  that  no  man  living  is  quite 
good  enough  for  her,  she  snubs  a  wealthy 
young  promoter  who  comes  to  her  native 
town  to  buy  up  land  for  a  future  factory 
site.  Against  all  probability,  the  author 
forces  the  young  man  to  fall  in  love  with 
the  girl,  and  as  at  the  same  time  he  is 
gifted  with  powers  for  the  extermination  of 
villains  and  swindlers,  he  builds  up  the 
town,  raises  the  mortgage  from  the  old  farm 
and  they  live  happy  ever  afterward. 

Because  it  possesses  the  peculiar  unreali¬ 
ty  that  belonged  to  the  minor  novelists  of 
a  past  generation,  the  book  ought  to  be  pop¬ 
ular  with  the  class  of  readers  who  regard 
novels  in  the  same  light  as  they  do  confec¬ 
tionery.  (Published  by  Lothrop,  Lee  and 
Shepard  Company,  Boston.  Illustrated.  512 
pages.  Price  $1.50.) 

SIMPLE  JEWELLERY:  BY  R.  LL.  B. 
RATHBONE 

PROFESSIONAL  jewelers,  as  well  as 
amateur  craftsmen  who  like  to  work  in 
metals,  will  find  much  aid  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  craft  in  Mr.  Rath- 
bone’s  book.  The  author’s  own  standing 
as  a  craftsman  in  England  makes  him  an 
authority  on  the  subject  of  working  in 
precious  metals,  and  having  originally 
learned  the  craft  in  his  own  way  rather 
than  by  traditional  methods,  he  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  understand  the  difficulties  encoun¬ 
tered  by  the  amateur  maker  of  jewelry. 

He  treats  his  topic  in  the  first  instance 


from  the  educational  point  of  view,  show¬ 
ing  the  value  of  good  craftsmanship  and 
the  inspiration  that  comes  with  practice  in 
original  design.  Illustrating  his  points 
with  numerous  half-tone  reproductions  of 
the  characteristic  jewelry  of  different  coun¬ 
tries,  he  proceeds  to  show  how  the  designs 
were  inspired  and  how  the  beginner  may 
build  up  original  designs  from  given  units. 
The  practical  instructions  which  make  up 
a  large  part  of  the  book  show  the  beginner 
such  important  details  as  the  uses  and  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  blow  pipe,  the  processes  of  wire 
drawing  and  annealing,  of  coiling  wire  for 
making  rings  and  grains,  etc.,  and  the  con¬ 
structive  possibilities  of  rings,  grain  clus¬ 
ters,  twists  and  plates  in  building  up  more 
or  less  elaborate  designs.  The  value  of 
the  book  lies  in  the  clearness  with  which 
these  principles  are  given,  and  the  sugges¬ 
tions  for  original  work  that  are  conveyed 
in  the  examples  referred  to  and  the  proc¬ 
esses  described.  Anyone  who  knows  even 
the  beginning  of  metal  work  could  achieve 
considerable  progress  in  the  making  of 
simple  jewelry  by  studying  this  book  care¬ 
fully  and  then  experimenting  along  the  lines 
it  suggests.  (Published  by  D.  Van  Nostrand 
Company,  New  York.  Illustrated.  280 
pages.  Price,  $2.00  net.) 

ART  OF  THE  AGES:  BY  MARIE  R. 
GERESCHE 

THE  needs  of  pupils  in  high  schools  and 
colleges  have  been  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  compiling  of  this  text 
book,  which  gives  a  brief  but  comprehen¬ 
sive  survey  of  the  history  and  development 
of  art  in  Western  civilization  from  the 
early  times  down  to  the  present.  It  is 
much  clearer  than  the  majority  of  text 
books,  because  the  author  has  applied  to  it 
a  process  of  elimination  that  places  the 
emphasis  upon  the  important  schools  and 
phases  in  art,  as  exemplified  by  the  great 
masterpieces,  leaving  out  all  mention  of 
styles  and  periods  that  have  no  significance 
in  the  development  of  the  art  in  Europe. 
The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  should 
serve  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  student 
and  also  of  the  general  reader,  thus  ful¬ 
filling  the  mission  of  all  text  books  in 
creating  a  desire  for  further  study.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Prang  Educational  Company, 
New  York,  Dallas  and  Chicago.  Illus¬ 
trated.  245  pages.  Price  $1.25.) 
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PEACE:  BY  THE  EDITOR 

“And  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares  and  their  spears  into  pmning-hooks  ;  nation 
shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation  ;  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.” — Micah,  4,  3. 


NE  hundred  and  fifteen  years  ago,  Emmanuel  Kant 
declared  that  the  philosophical  ideal  of  universal 
peace  was  impossible  of  realization  until  the  world 
should  be  politically  organized,  and  that  this  was 
impossible  until  the  majority  of  nations  should  have 
a  representative  form  of  government.  Today,  the 
one  overmastering  thought  of  the  people  in  every 
civilized  country  in  the  world  is  to  achieve  true  representative  gov¬ 
ernment.  Where  they  have  never  had  it,  they  are  struggling  for  it 
as  for  life;  where  the  form  is  representative  but  the  spirit  autocratic, 
the  people  have  laid  hold  of  the  new  ideal  of  honest,  popular  admin¬ 
istration  with  a  grip  that  will  never  slacken  until  complete  expres¬ 
sion  of  their  will  is  achieved. 

It  is  a  new  spirit  that  is  stirring  throughout  the  nations, — a 
spirit  as  divinely  creative  as  that  which  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters  at  the  beginning  of  all  things.  The  age  of  the  rulers  is  past, 
for  it  has  done  its  work  and  is  weary;  this  is  the  age  of  the  people. 
Throughout  the  centuries  of  struggle  toward  the  light  it  has  been 
shaping  in  silence  and  darkness,  and  now  the  slow  dawn  is  break¬ 
ing  into  day, — the  day  that  was  prophesied  two  thousand  years  ago 
and  that  ever  since  has  been  seen  in  visions  by  men  who  had  the 
power  to  think  their  way  into  the  heart  of  things  and  glimpse  the 
truth  that  in  the  fulness  of  time  would  come  to  all  people.  And 
the  new  light  shines  for  all, — for  the  old  lethargic  nations  which 
have  lived  in  the  shell  of  the  old  order,  as  well  as  for  the  lusty  younger 
races  which  have  been  hammering  out  the  new.  India  is  struggling 
restlessly  under  the  power  of  it, — trying  in  her  old  age  to  become  a 
nation;  Turkey  and  Persia,  having  died  down  almost  to  the  roots 
under  the  rule  of  the  sultans,  are  both  springing  up  anew  to  demand 
that  the  people  be  heard  at  last  in  parliaments  which  must  give 
them  the  laws  they  want  and  the  freedom  of  the  Western  nations; 
Egypt,  restive  under  the  English  yoke,  is  dreaming  of  a  new  nation¬ 
ality  that  shall  be  greater  than  that  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  even  con¬ 
servative  old  China  has  awakened  from  her  slumber  of  centuries  to 
achieve  a  constitution. 
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And  the  West  itself!  The  history  of  the  earlier  years  of  the 
twentieth  century  will  make  interesting  reading  some  day.  Every¬ 
where  it  is  the  same  tale;  the  only  difference  is  in  the  telling.  Rus¬ 
sia  struggling  like  grim  death  to  make  her  Duma  a  real  assemblage 
of  the  people;  Portugal  a  republic  almost  without  bloodshed;  Italy 
and  Spain  shaking  off  the  shackles  of  the  priesthood  and  standing 
on  a  level  with  their  kings;  Germany  putting  the  fear  of  God  and 
of  the  people  even  into  the  heart  of  her  autocratic  War-lord;  France 
solving  her  internal  problems  by  common  sense  instead  of  contest; 
Great  Britain  and  the  lesser  northern  kingdoms,  republics  in  every¬ 
thing  but  name  and  preserving  the  tradition  of  the  monarchy  more 
out  of  love  for  picturesque  old  customs  than  anything  else,  even  as 
Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  cling  to  the  tradition  of  the 
Empire  that  was  their  mother,  while  enjoying  the  most  complete 
freedom  of  popular  government. 

AS  TO  our  own  country,  beginning  her  history  with  complete 
political  freedom,  she  is  now  grappling  with  the  far  harder 
task  of  using  that  freedom  rightly.  Our  problem  is  the  higher 
and  more  complex  one  of  shaping  and  training  our  own  abundant 
strength  to  the  point  of  complete  self-control.  The  new  world- 
morality  is  finding  here  its  most  significant  expression  because  our 
only  foes  are  our  own  mistakes, — the  faults  and  follies  of  youth  and 
ambition,  stimulated  by  unlimited  opportunity.  We  shake  our 
heads  over  the  foreign  hordes  that  threaten  to  corrupt  and  even  to 
swamp  our  national  life,  not  yet  seeing  that  in  our  heavy  responsi¬ 
bility  toward  these  new  citizens  lies  our  greatest  opportunity  and 
that  it  rests  solely  with  the  use  we  make  of  our  own  moral  and  polit¬ 
ical  freedom  whether  or  not  they  become  an  added  force  for  cor¬ 
ruption  or  a  healthy  and  constructive  element  in  our  wider  national 
life.  They  come  to  us  drunk  with  the  new  idea  of  freedom  and 
equality;  as  ready  to  abuse  it  as  to  use  it  for  the  good  of  themselves 
and  others,  and  under  the  rule  of  corrupt  politicians  or  unscrupu¬ 
lous  exploiters  they  are,  from  sheer  weight  of  ignorant  numbers,  a 
mighty  force  for  evil.  But  let  us  purge  the  corruption  from  our  own 
political  life  and  we  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them.  They 
come  here  to  make  a  living,  not  to  sell  votes,  and  when  there  are 
no  purchasers  for  votes,  none  will  be  sold. 

And  the  work  of  regenerating  our  whole  body  politic  is  going  on 
with  mighty  strides.  The  story  of  the  past  few  years  in  this  country 
thrills  the  pulses  more  keenly  than  any  battle-cry.  It  is  not  a  case 
of  leaders,  powerful  as  these  are;  it  comes  from  the  awakened  con¬ 
science  of  the  whole  people.  It  is  the  urge  of  the  World  Spirit,  say- 
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ing  to  every  man  that  the  new  order  is  here  and  that  all  he  has  to 
do  is  to  help  break  away  the  shackles  of  the  old, — shackles  that  he 
himself  has  helped  to  forge.  And  men  here,  as  all  over  the  world, 
are  listening  eagerly  to  anyone  who  will  voice  the  Spirit  strongly  and 
honestly,  and  are  answering  with  deeds  as  well  as  cheers.  The 
power  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  feels  the  under¬ 
lying  thought  of  the  people  and  speaks  it  to  them  again  with  all  the 
force  and  enthusiasm  of  his  big,  magnetic  personality.  So  long  as 
he  does  this,  and  does  it  honestly,  he  may  do  with  them  what  he 
will.  Once  let  him  substitute  the  utterances  of  personal  ambition, 
or  stoop  to  the  tricks  of  the  politician  to  gain  control  by  turning  pop¬ 
ular  enthusiasm  to  his  own  ends,  and  his  great  influence  is  a  tale 
that  is  told.  The  movement  that  is  sweeping  the  whole  country  is 
greater  than  any  leader  or  group  of  leaders, — greater  than  any  policy 
or  party,  and  it  is  no  idle  boast  to  say:  woe  to  the  man  who  gets 
in  the  way  of  it. 

SO  THE  impulse  of  this  most  constructive  of  all  the  centuries 
goes  forward  and  the  people  of  all  countries  move  with  it.  If 
our  own  nation  marches  in  the  van,  it  is  because  it  holds  within 
itself  the  elements  of  all  the  others  and  that  thought  here  finds  quick 
and  fearless  expression.  Government  by  the  people  already  exists, 
in  one  form  or  another,  all  over  the  world,  and  now  we  stand  at  the 
threshold  of  world  federation.  In  fact,  as  to  the  proven  practicabil¬ 
ity  of  its  essential  principles,  it  already  exists;  all  it  needs  is  a  form 
that  will  give  the  opportunity  for  worldwide  acknowledgment.  And 
the  working  out  of  this  form,  to  be  presented  for  consideration  by 
the  nations  assembled  at  the  next  Hague  Conference,  is  the  epoch- 
making  task  assigned  to  our  new  Peace  Commission. 

After  all,  this  is  not  so  revolutionary  as  it  sounds.  It  merely 
means  that  the  evolutionary  process  which  has  brought  nation  after 
nation  within  the  bounds  of  organized  law  and  order  in  the  past, 
and  is  bringing  about  universal  representative  government  now  and 
in  the  future,  is  going  steadily  on  its  appointed  way,  but  with  larger 
political  structures  as  its  component  parts.  There  are  at  present  in 
the  civilized  world  fifty-nine  nations,  all  claiming  independence  and 
for  the  most  part  enforcing  law  and  order  within  their  own  terri¬ 
tories.  The  proximity  to  one  another  of  certain  groups  of  these 
nations,  and  the  community  of  interests  that,  under  modern  condi¬ 
tions,  has  been  developed  among  all,  have  brought  about  a  common 
understanding  and  mutually  helpful  associations  that  even  now  are 
putting  into  practice  the  main  principles  upon  which  a  worldwide 
political  organization  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  further 
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development  of  commerce  and  industry  would  be  formed.  The  old 
national  barriers  are  everywhere  being  broken  down  by  such  natural 
agencies  as  the  facility  of  international  communication,  the  spread  of 
commerce  to  all  corners  of  the  world,  giving  rise  to  a  degree  of  inter¬ 
dependence  as  to  the  necessaries  of  life  hitherto  unknown  in  history, 
the  growth  of  industries  which  bid  fair  to  utilize  all  the  energies  of 
the  people  in  a  constructive  way,  the  unprecedented  volume  of  emi¬ 
gration  from  one  country  to  another  and,  above  all,  the  increasing 
struggle  for  existence  brought  about  by  higher  standards  of  living 
and  the  increased  cost  of  those  necessities  upon  which  life  depends. 
The  lust  of  battle  and  conquest  has  vanished  before  the  imperative 
need  felt  everywhere  for  developing  to  the  utmost  the  natural  re¬ 
sources  upon  which  the  wealth  of  each  nation  depends,  for  a  fair 
share  of  that  wealth  is  now  being  demanded  by  the  people  who  pro¬ 
duce  it.  In  the  days  when  knowledge  of  anything  outside  the  bare 
facts  of  everyday  existence  was  the  exclusive  property  of  the  chosen 
few,  the  people  were  both  apathetic  and  helpless,  thinking  themselves 
fortunate  if  they  were  permitted  to  have  enough  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together.  They  toiled  or  fought  as  they  were  bid,  knowing 
nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  their  lot  was  to  submit  and  to  endure. 
Even  the  smallest  portion  of  ease  and  plenty  was  not  for  them,  except 
as  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  a  conquering  leader  whom  they 
followed,  partly  in  the  hope  of  plunder  and  adventure  and  partly 
because  the  able-bodied  men  had  no  choice  in  the  matter  of  mili¬ 
tary  service.  But  with  the  spread  of  knowledge  came  not  only 
increased  power  of  thought  and  perception,  but  increased  wants  that 
clamored  for  satisfaction  through  the  more  natural  channels  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  legitimate  trade.  Growing  slowly  throughout  the  cen¬ 
turies,  and  becoming  more  and  more  diffused  through  the  toiling 
masses  of  mankind,  this  knowledge  of  life  in  its  larger  meaning  has 
reached  the  point  where  the  people  realize  that,  if  they  are  to  live 
at  all  under  present  conditions,  they  must  turn  all  their  energies  to 
the  work  of  producing  and  exchanging  freely  the  necessaries  of  life. 

THE  whole  peace  movement  has  been  toward  this  end.  Purely 
idealistic  at  its  beginning  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  it 
has  grown  within  the  past  twenty  years  to  the  stature  of  a 
definite  and  well-organized  effort  to  bring  about  a  political  federa¬ 
tion  of  the  nations  that  shall  formulate  and  then  recognize  a  code 
of  international  law  competent  to  adjust  controversies  between  dif¬ 
ferent  nations  in  the  same  way  that  internal  difficulties  are  now 
settled  by  national  law.  Peace  societies,  both  local  and  national, 
have  flourished  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  there  being  now 
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over  five  hundred  of  them  distributed  throughout  every  country  in 
the  world,  but  the  modern  phase  of  the  movement,  which  is  based 
upon  judicial  and  economic,  as  well  as  humanitarian,  considerations, 
began  with  the  formation  in  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union.  This  international  body  of  legislators, 
chosen  from  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  different  nations  and  meet¬ 
ing  annually  to  discuss  the  problems  that  concern  all  alike,  already 
has  a  membership  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  is  the  most 
important  unofficial  organization  of  public  men  in  the  world.  In  a 
way,  its  deliberations  are  along  much  the  same  lines  as  are  being 
wrought  out  in  our  own  Conference  of  Governors  for  the  procuring 
of  uniform  legislation  throughout  our  own  States  upon  certain  ques¬ 
tions  that  affect  the  whole  people,  for  its  functions  are  purely  non¬ 
legislative.  Yet  its  importance  to  the  preservation  of  peace  and  a 
good  understanding  between  the  nations  can  hardly  be  overesti¬ 
mated.  As  matters  stand  now,  there  is  no  real  international  law 
that  is  binding  on  all  nations.  What  passes  for  such  is  merely  a 
mass  of  opinion  and  precedent,  none  too  well  defined,  that  any  one 
of  them  is  at  liberty  to  accept  or  reject,  even  where  the  rejection  will 
inevitably  result  in  war.  The  discussions  and  deliberations  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  as  well  as  the  International  Peace  Con¬ 
ferences  that  have  been  held  at  intervals  in  the  different  countries, 
have  exerted  an  immense  influence  in  shaping  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  free  and  open  discussion  of  all  vexed  questions  and  in  en¬ 
couraging  the  rapid  growth  of  arbitration.  Also,  we  owe  to  the 
resolutions  and  recommendations  passed  at  these  meetings  every 
step  that  has  been  actually  taken  toward  world  federation  and  the 
assurance  of  fair  dealing  between  nations.  The  Interparliamentary 
Union,  at  the  meeting  held  in  Brussels  five  years  ago,  drafted  the 
plan  for  establishing  and  maintaining  a  permanent  International 
Tribunal  of  Arbitration,  and  the  Treaty  of  Hague,  which  provided 
for  the  Arbitral  Court  as  it  now  exists,  was  ratified  by  twenty-six  na¬ 
tions,  which  are  pledged  to  refer  to  it  all  purely  international  questions. 

But  the  International  Court,  as  it  stands,  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  will  of  the  disputants  in  that  it  cannot  summon  any  nation 
before  it  or  consider  any  question  that  is  not  voluntarily  submitted 
to  it.  Furthermore,  as  it  has  no  power  to  enforce  its  decrees,  it  is  in 
itself  helpless  to  avert  injustice  or  preserve  peace.  In  order  to  make 
such  a  tribunal  really  effective,  there  must  be  an  international  legis¬ 
lative  body,  or  World  Congress,  chosen  from  the  national  legislative 
bodies  and  empowered  to  formulate  and  enact  international  laws  for 
the  benefit  of  all,  and  this  can  come  to  pass  only  when  some  form  of 
federation,  or  political  organization,  is  recognized  by  all  the  nations. 
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SUCH  a  step  has  long  been  contemplated  and  the  hope  is  now 
that  it  will  actually  be  taken  at  the  third  Hague  Conference. 
The  proposed  federation  of  nations  is  based  on  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  principles  as  the  Union  of  our  own  States,  each  nation  to  retain 
complete  sovereignty  as  regards  its  own  affairs,  but  referring  wholly 
international  questions  to  the  central  organization,  which  should  have 
its  legislative,  judicial  and  executive  branches  like  any  national  gov¬ 
ernment,  all  the  powers  holding  themselves  responsible  for  the 
enforcement  of  its  decrees.  The  World  Congress,  dealing  only  with 
international  matters,  would  stand  above  all  the  national  Parlia¬ 
ments  and  Congresses,  each  nation  ceding  to  it  the  imperfect  power 
held  by  itself  as  regards  questions  of  international  import,  and 
receiving  in  its  place  full  representation,  proportioned  according  to 
its  population  and  commercial  interests,  in  the  central  body.  Natu¬ 
rally,  each  one  of  the  federated  nations,  in  addition  to  retaining  com¬ 
plete  power  within  its  own  limits,  would  possess  also  the  further 
power  to  aid  in  correcting  any  error  of  the  International  Congress 
through  the  action  of  its  own  legislative  body.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  legislation  initiated  by  the  international  body  should 
become  operative  only  when  approved  by,  possibly,  four-fifths  of  the 
nations,  or  by  delegates  representing  four-fifths  of  the  total  popula¬ 
tion,  thus  giving  the  principle  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  a 
place  in  international  affairs  and  acting  as  a  greater  safeguard 
against  any  possible  centralization  of  power. 

The  natural  result  of  the  deliberations  of  such  a  body,  and  of 
the  rulings  of  the  International  Tribunal,  would  be  ultimately  to 
create  a  World  Constitution  which  should  be  as  binding  upon  all 
the  nations  as  our  own  Constitution  is  upon  the  United  States. 
Also,  there  would  gradually  come  into  existence,  as  the  need  would 
arise  from  time  to  time,  a  body  of  laws  formulated  with  the  consent 
of  all  nations  and  approved  by  all,  that  would  place  on  a  recognized 
and  equitable  basis  all  rules  for  international  intercourse.  For 
example,  it  has  already  been  suggested  that  the  International  Con¬ 
gress  should  be  given  authority  to  systematize  the  rules  of  ocean 
navigation;  to  control  postal  and  cable  communications  between 
nations;  to  fix  standard  weights  and  measures  for  use  in  interna¬ 
tional  commerce;  to  regulate  all  commerce  between  nations, — each 
one  preserving  the  freedom  to  maintain  or  abolish  the  tariff  within 
its  own  borders, — and  to  determine  the  question  of  exchange  between 
nations  having  a  gold  or  a  silver  basis  of  currency.  Such  measures 
as  these,  and  the  equally  vital  question  of  the  limitation  of  arma¬ 
ments  and  the  proper  use  of  both  force  and  legislation  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  peace,  would  be  entirely  beyond  the  scope  of  any  national 
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tribunal  or  legislative  body,  and  equally  within  the  province  of  an 
international  organization. 

WE  DO  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  victories  for  peace 
already  gained  by  resorting  to  arbitration.  The  recent 
decision  of  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries  question, — that  old 
bone  of  contention  which  has  disturbed  the  relations  of  England  and 
America  for  the  past  century, — is  very  significant,  coming  as  it  does 
just  at  this  crisis  in  the  movement  toward  universal  peace.  It  has 
shown  that  even  that  sensitive  thing  known  as  “national  honor” 
suffers  no  loss  of  dignity  by  referring  a  dispute  between  two  great 
nations  to  the  judgment  of  an  impartial  tribunal,  whereas  much 
might  be  lost  by  fighting, — witness  the  Boer  war!  And  this  only 
stands  out  from  scores  of  other  cases  because  of  the  importance  of 
the  interests  involved.  The  principle  is  the  same  whether  it  is 
applied  to  avert  a  strike  or  a  lockout  by  securing  an  agreement 
between  employers  and  employees,  or  to  preventing  a  war  between 
two  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world, — and  the  principle  is  purely 
economic.  Sentiment  has  not  given  way  to  self-interest,  but  it  has 
strengthened  into  a  larger  morality  that  forces  men  and  nations  to 
consider  also  the  interests  of  others. 

So  it  is  that  the  spiritual  and  the  material  side  of  human  nature 
are  working  together  toward  the  same  great  end, — the  end  foreseen 
by  the  prophets  and  wise  men  of  all  ages.  Through  sin  and  suffer¬ 
ing,  toil  and  struggle,  mankind  is  slowly  emerging  into  a  fuller  life. 
The  vision  that  has  been  seen  from  time  to  time  by  the  greatest 
among  men,  and  dimly  sensed  by  the  collective  thought  of  all  human¬ 
ity,  has  been  followed  as  the  Wise  Men  followed  the  Star.  And  as 
they  followed  through  the  desert,  without  weapons  for  either  offense 
or  defense,  compassed  on  every  side  by  death  and  danger,  yet  fear¬ 
ing  nothing,  so  humanity  has  pressed  forward  toward  its  vision  of 
the  kingdom  of  righteousness,  heedless  of  the  war  and  strife  that 
raged  around  the  lesser  things  of  life  and  holding  fast  to  the  deep 
inward  knowledge  that  in  its  own  good  time  the  World  Spirit  would 
reveal  the  goal.  It  has  been  a  long  journey,  and  there  is  yet  far  to 
go,  but  the  Star  stands  still  at  last.  And  when  men  come  to  where 
it  blazes  in  the  growing  light  of  dawn,  they  will  kneel  down,  great 
and  simple  together,  as  the  Three  Kings  knelt  with  the  shepherds 
from  the  hill,  to  worship  the  peasant-born  Prince  of  Peace. 
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THE  HOUSE  IN  THE  SUN:  ILLUSTRATED  BY 
PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS  OF  CARL  LARS- 
SON:  BY  GARDNER  TEALL 

Editor’s  Note.— The  line  drawings  used  to  illustrate  this  article  are  all  from  sketches  made  by  Carl 
Larsson  of  his  family  at  work  and  play. 

HIS  is  the  story  of  a  house,  its  master,  its  mistress,  the 
little  children  that  gladden  its  threshold,  of  those 
who  serve  them  in  the  loyal  spirit  of  affectionate  and 
grateful  attachment,  and  of  the  bond  which  holds  all 
together  in  that  blessed  contentment  symbolized  by 
the  work  of  every  member  of  the  household.  The 
world  concerns  itself  today  with  the  overemphasis 
of  the  personality  of  the  individual  as  a  thing  apart  from  almost  every 
attachment  that  is  not  adventuresome,  as  a  consequence  of  which 
the  traditions  of  the  old  patriarchal  idea,  in  its  happy  modifications, 
would  become  dim  to  the  present  era  but  for  the  persistence,  through¬ 
out  the  centuries,  of  the  ultimate  yearning  in  every  man’s  heart  for 
home  and  family,  a  tradition  we  have  to  thank  Germany,  among 
nations,  for  keeping  the  least  obscured,  and  in  exemplary  freshness. 

In  the  Swedish  Northland  there  is  a  quiet  village,  Sunborn  by 
name,  where  dwells  a  great  painter  whose  name  has  come  to  be  well 
known  in  Europe,  but  of  whom  little  has  been  heard  in  America, 
because  his  works  have  never  reached  here;  this  painter  is  Carl  Lars¬ 
son.  Shortly  after  his  marriage,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  he  journeyed 
with  his  father-in-law  to  Dalarna,  whither  the  latter  was  traveling  to 
inspect  an  estate,  near  his  old  homestead,  for  which  he  was  negotiat¬ 
ing.  Making  a  short  detour  they  went  out  of  their  way  to  pay  a 
visit  to  two  maiden  sisters  of  the  father-in-law,  who  dwelt  in  a  little, 
ugly,  tumble-down  old  house,  before  which  a  few  birches  and  an 
unkempt  growth  of  elder  bushes  sprang  out  of  a  mere  handful  of 
clayey  soil,  through  which  a  path  led  from  their  door  to  Sunborns- 
bach,  a  little  stream  that  encircled  the  premises.  There  the  young 
student  found  a  decaying  landing  dock  and  a  worthless  water-logged 
old  boat,  that  lent  forlornness  to  the  rundown  vestige  of  the  exterior 
of  the  place.  With  forebodings  he  entered  the  house  with  his  father, 
almost  dreading  to  meet  the  deaf  old  ladies  whom  Karin  Bergoo  had 
told  him  about  when  she  became  his  wife.  But  inside  he  found  all 
spick  and  span,  and  almost  it  seemed  as  though  the  dear  little  old 
ladies  had  spent  so  much  of  their  time  keeping  the  house  and  its 
heirlooms  of  fine  old  furniture  free  from  the  breath  of  dust  or  the  tread 
of  a  fly  that  they  had  grown  oblivious  to  all  else.  “It  is  a  wronderful 
old  house!”  said  the  young  Carl  to  himself,  and  then  he  sighed  to 
think  what  a  shame  it  was  the  sisters  had  never  had  husbands  who 
would  have  kept  things  outside  as  trimly  as  their  thrift  had  directed 
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the  interior  ordering  of  their  abode.  “Father-in-law,”  whispered 
Carl,  “how  beautiful  this  might  have  been!  Hear  the  wind  in  those 
birches  outside  the  door!  A  little  care  would  restore  everything. 
See,  how  wonderfully  the  aunts  have  kept  everything  indoors!” 
“They  have  been  lonely,  my  sisters,”  reflected  the  elder,  sadly.  “Ah, 
yes,”  cried  the  son,  “there  should  have  been  children!”  The  father 
looked  at  him,  thoughtfully.  “This  old  house  has  made  an  impression 
upon  you,”  he  said.  “Yes,”  replied  the  young  man,  “never  in  my 
whole  life  have  I  seen  a  place  that  seemed  so  truly  a  refuge  from  the 
noise  and  whirl  of  the  great  world  outside.  Only  once  has  this 
feeling  come  over  me  before;  that  was  in  an  old  French  farmhouse, 
but  this  is  far  more  wonderful!” 

Nothing  more  was  said.  A  year  later  one  of  the  sisters  died; 
the  other  dreaded  the  loneliness,  and,  to  the  joy  of  his  children,  a  letter 
came  to  them  one  morning  from  father  Bergoo  with  the  news  that  he 
had  bought  the  house  at  Sunborn  for  them  from  his  sister,  so  that  is 
the  story  of  how  they  came  to  live  in  “The  House  in  the  Sun.” 

Suzanne  was  the  first  born,  and  then  came  Ulf  and  Pontus,  and 
Lisbeth,  and  Brita,  and  baby  Kersti.  What  a  new  life  it  was  for 
Aunt  Emma,  and  strange  to  say,  she  did  not  seem  to  mind  at  all 
seeing  the  grim  old  place  where  she  and  her  sister  had  spent  many 
noiseless  years  turned  into  a  tuneful  paradise  of  happy  babies.  Rob¬ 
ert  Louis  Stevenson  once  said  that  his  idea  of  a  man’s  chief  employ¬ 
ment  was  to  enrich  the  world  with  things  of  beauty,  and  to  have  a 
fairly  good  time  while  doing  it.  Carl  Larsson’s  idea  seems  not  to 
have  been  far  from  Stevenson’s.  In  a  very  short  time  indeed  he  and 
his  young  wife,  Karin,  had  transformed  the  aspect  of  Sunborn,  he 
with  his  art,  she  with  her  housewifery;  both  with  that  inborn  love 
of  home  and  family  that  was  to  make  their  life  and  the  lives  of  those 
around  them  full  to  the  brim  with  the  happiness  of  contentment, 
it  did  not  take  them  long  to  convert  the  lonely  house  by  the  Sunborn 
stream  into  the  joyful  dwelling  they  called  “The  House  in  the  Sun.” 
The  trodden  earth  was  broken  afresh,  lawns  planted,  the  old  trees 
trimmed,  neglected  hedgerows  restored  to  proper  growth,  a  new 
path  made  to  the  waterside,  free  from  the  old  stumps  that  would 
have  tripped  up  little  feet,  and  a  new  boat  landing  built  for  the  spick 
and  span  skiff  the  village  boatmaker’s  skill  produced.  There  was 
the  garden  to  be  made,  a  garden  of  lovely  old-fashioned  flowers, 
zinnias,  hollyhocks,  sunflowers,  marigolds,  pinks  and  wonderful 
dahlias.  After  that  the  old  orchard,  scarcely  the  ghost  of  its  former 
self  was  restored  to  a  useful  existence  for  years  still  to  come — thorns 
gave  way  to  apple  blossoms.  Would  that  good  father  Bergoo  had 
lived  to  see  all  these  wonderful  works  which  his  gift  had  inspired! 
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DAY  after  day  painter  Larsson  worked  with  the 
carpenter  folk  from  the  village.  If  they 
looked  dubious  and  shook  heads,  he 
would  draw  wonderful  little  sketches  for 
them  to  ponder  over,  and  then  if  they  still 
failed  to  consider  his  ideas  pos¬ 
sible  he  would  convince  them  by 
taking  saw  and  hammer  in  hand, 
for  if  he  could  paint  a  master¬ 
piece  he  could  also  cut  a  board 
in  two  and  hammer  a  nail  in 
straight.  Little  by  little  the  castle 
in  the  air  became  the  wonderful 
“House  in  the  Sun.” 

Thither  the  traveler,  alighting  at  Falun, 
might  chance  to  find  his  way  if  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  count  himself  Carl  Larsson’s 
friend  and  guest.  The  old-fashioned  equi¬ 
page,  driven  by  the  faithful  Johann,  would 
whirl  him  through  a  lovely  Swedish  landscape,  bringing  him  at  last 
to  Dalarna.  With  a  crack  of  his  whip  Johann  drives  you  up  to  the 
veranda;  you  jump  out  and  are  met  by  your  host,  your  hostess  and 
their  little  sons  and  daughters.  But  you  find  it  hard  to  mount  the 
stairs  to  the  guest  chamber  without  pausing  to  look  around  you  at 

the  painted  walls.  _  Everywhere,  everything  bears  the 

personal  touch  of  the  artist.  He  has  put  sunlight  into 

paint,  and  joyfulness  into  form,  and 
vou  discover  that  you  are  in  such  a 
house  as  never  have  you  dreamed 
existed.  Over  the  door  is  the  friendly 
legend  in  Swedish : 

“Be  welcome,  dear  thou, 

By  Carl  Larsson  and  Frau.” 


THE  NURSERY 


Hastily  you  set  yourself  to  rights, 
for  downstairs  you  know  they  are 
waiting  to  welcome  you  to  their 
board.  Savory  odors  are  just  to  be 
whiffed  as  a  little  gusty  breeze  sweeps 
through  the  house  from  the  great 
kitchen.  Even  this  lure  to  the 
luscious  feast  that  awaits  you  hardly 
drags  you  away  from  your  delightful 
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MR.  LARSSON'S  FAMILY  POSING  FOR 
A  TABLEAU  VIVANTE  :  FROM  A  DRAW¬ 
ING  BY  CARL  LARSSON. 
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inspection  of  marvelous 
bits  of  your  host’s  handi¬ 
work  so  evident  in  the 
perfection  of  the  room’s 
decoration.  It  is  all  so 
homelike — nothing  carried 
too  far,  but  the  originality 
of  it  impresses  you  with 
the  pleasant  quality  it 
here  presents  to  your 
wondering  gaze. 

“A  great  artist,”  you 
say  to  yourself,  “has 
mother's  anniversary.  made  his  house  great  art,  his  art  great 

in  his  home,”  and  you  are  eager  to  look  further.  On  your 
way  downstairs  you  will  pass  the  cupboard  which  ingeniously 
hides  the  pump  device  to  protect  the  house  in  case  of  fire.  At  one 
side  on  a  hook  above  it  hangs  an  alarm  bell  and  a  key  to  the  hose 

closet.  Suzanne,  Ulf,  Pontus 
and  Lisbeth,  as  the  pioneer  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  voluntary  fire  depart¬ 
ment,  have  their  proud  honor 
indicated  bv  their  several  por¬ 
traits  done  by  father  Carl  in  his 
most  masterly  manner.  Indeed, 


grandmother  and  kersti.  every  stroke  of 

his  brush  is  in  his  most  masterly 
manner,  as  though  he  had  been  Giotto 
working  on  Assisian  walls  or  Perugino 
adorning  the  Cambio  of  his  native  town. 

Carl  Larsson  has  his  art  at  his  finger¬ 
tips,  and  if  they  move  rapidly  they 
move  surely  and  with  the  certain  artistry 
of  a  Frans  Hals.  Therefore  every 
stroke  of  his  brush,  every  picture  and 
every  design  in  “The  House  of  the  Sun” 
has  been  accomplished  with  a  spiritful 
conscientiousness  that  only  the  old  mas¬ 
ters  and  builders  knew.  It  is  the  man 
who  has  helped  to  build  his  home  who  best  enjoys  it. 
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A  PICNIC  BY  THE  WATERSIDE. 


YOU  look  around  the 
dining  room  and 
wonder  if  the  abode 
of  the  heroes  of  some  old 
saqa  has  not  here  found 
reincarnation.  A  great 
table  stands  in  the  paneled 
room,  and  over  in  the 
corner  is  a  quaint  old 
chimney  hood.  You 
know  now  that  the  ancient ' 
phrase  “chimney-corner” 
has  some  claim  to  verity  after  all. 
stinctively  you  wish  you  could  be  here  for 
a  Christmas  feast,  when  all  the  best  things  in  the  house  are  brought 
out,  the  row  of  cups,  each  bearing  the  name  of  a  member  of  the 
family,  the  dishes  that  have  been  designed  by  the  artist,  or  by  his 
friends  for  him,  and  the  great  candlesticks  that  then  only  grace  the 
board.  Already  your  eyes  are  resting  on  some  exquisite  plates 
which  hang  on  the  wall,  and  you  are  told  they  were  painted  for 
Frau  Larsson  by  another  of  Sweden’s  famous  masters  of  the  brush, 
Bruno  Liljefors.  On  the  wall  may  be  hanging  a  sketch  in  color  of 
one  of  your  host’s  jolliest  paintings,  “Brita  and  I.”  The  in¬ 
spiration  for  this  picture  came  one  day  when  Brita  was  being 
given  a  shoulder  ride.  Plunk!  Father  Carl  and  daughter  Brita 
found  themselves  face  to  face  with  Aunt  Emma’s  old  mirror,  now 
moved  to  a  happier  place,  empaneled  in  a  more  cheerful  wall. 
“Oh,  my  picture,  papa!”  cried  Brita,  whereupon  Papa  Larsson 
seized  his  pencil,  and  with  much  skilful  manoeuvering  to  keep  little 
Brita  from  tumbling  off,  the  lines  for  the  final  water  color  now  in 
the  Goteborgs  Museum  were  caught.  That  is  just 
how  Carl  Larsson  does  nearly  everything.  He  recog¬ 
nizes  a  motif,  and  presto,  it  is  his! 

Sunborn  brook  is  swimming  with 
lively  fish  and  you  will  have  a  mess  of 
them  for  breakfast,  which  the  lines  of 
Ulf  and  Pontus  have  succeeded  in  coax¬ 
ing  forth.  Perhaps  they  will  take  you 
for  a  boat  ride.  Papa  Carl  has  drawn 
them  rowing,  and  has  painted  and 
etched  them  thus  many  times.  If  the 
day  has  been  fine  there  will  have  been 
breakfast  out  in  the  yard  under  the  old 


ULF 

AND 

LISA, 

HIS 

PONY. 
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birches,  with  bluebirds  singing  overhead. 
Then  you  will  see  one  of  the  little  maidens 
at  her  piano  practice  in  the  living  room,  Suzanne 
mounting  a  chair  to  restore  a  faded  bit  of  frieze  to 
its  pristine  glory,  Ulf  and  Pontus  marched  off  to 
their  lessons,  Lisbeth  to  the  kitchen  for  a  cookery 
lesson,  Kersti  to  water  the  plants;  or  perhaps  you 
will  find  Ulf  off  for  a  ride  with  his  pony  Lisa,  or 
all  of  the  children  in  the  great  work  room  where 
the  boys  have  their  carpenter  and  carving 
'  benches,  the  girls  a  weaving  loom  and  a  sewing 
machine.  Indoors  or  out  the  Larsson  children 
lead  the  busy  useful  lives  they  have  been  taught 
their  wonderful  father  and  mother,  who  have 
opened  to  them  the  treasure  of  true  happiness.  But  well 
they  know  playtime,  too!  “The  House  in  the  Sun” 
resounds  with  frolic  and  laughter.  Often  the  children 
take  turns  at  theatricals,  with  indoor  or  outdoor  stage  as  the  occasion 
demands.  They  act  their  own  plays  or  perhaps  a  friendly  poet  on  a 
visit  will  help  them  to  a  work  especially  written  for  some  such  auspi¬ 
cious  occasion  as  token  of  his  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  lives  they 
lead.  Even  Papa  Carl  does  not  think  the  matter  of  designing  cos¬ 
tumes  unworthy  his  talent.  He  always  helps  on  the  great  feast  days, 
the  birthdays,  or  mother’s  and  father’s  anniversary.  Then  the 
ceremonies  are  delightful  indeed,  days  to  look  forward  to,  days  never 
to  be  forgotten. 

And  with  it  all  Carl  Larsson  finds  time  to  accomplish  great  works 
to  send  into  the  outside  world.  1  fancy  the  outside  world  wants  them, 
though  it  may  not  know  it,  because  they  breathe  with  the  fresh  spirit 
that  is  born  in  the  life  of  “The  House  in  the  Sun.” 


ever 
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A  LITTLE  BOY  AND  SANTA  CLAUS:  BY 
WALTER  A.  DYER 

NCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  boy  who  believed 
in  Santa  Claus.  Why  he  thus  believed  he  did  not 
know.  When  one  is  a  small  boy  one  finds  it  easier 
to  believe  in  things  than  not.  He  did  not  inquire  as 
to  the  reason  for  the  good  Saint’s  existence.  He  did 
not  wonder  why  Santa  Claus  should  choose  to  be  so 
generous  on  one  particular  day.  Cause  and  effect 
were  matters  of  small  importance  compared  with  the  net  results  of 
sleds  and  Noah’s  arks.  When  Christmas  morning  came,  and  the 
sunlight  streaming  in  through  frosted  window  panes  woke  the  little 
boy,  he  made  a  dash  for  the  mantel  where  his  stocking  was  hung. 
There  were  the  jumping-jacks  and  the  Christmas  candy,  just  where 
he  knew  they  would  be — irrefutable  evidence  of  the  midnight  visit  of 
the  good  white  Saint.  Faith  in  things  not  seen  is  in  little  danger  so 
long  as  the  evidence  of  things  hoped  for  fails  us  not.  The  whole 
situation  suited  the  little  boy,  and  he  believed  in  Santa  Claus. 

But  he  was  a  very  inquisitive  small  boy,  and  though  the  bigger 
mystery  of  Santa  Claus  troubled  him  not  at  all,  he  was  a  bit  per¬ 
plexed  by  certain  material  details.  He  observed  that  there  was  no 
real  fireplace  in  the  house.  A  scientific  turn  of  mind  was  his  by 
inheritance,  and  forced  him  to  pursue  his  investigations.  At  length 
he  formulated  the  important  question:  How  did  Santa  Claus  get  m  ? 
The  grown-ups  (they  were  unusually  clever  for  grown-ups,  it  seems) 
told  him  that  Santa  Claus  could  make  himself  very  small  at  will, 
and  came  in  through  the  draughts  of  the  kitchen  range,  after  the  fire 
went  out.  This  proved  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  for  a 
time,  as  it  did  not  occur  to  the  small  boy  to  inquire  whether  the 
grown-ups  always  allowed  the  fire  to  go  out  on  the  night  before 
Christmas,  though  he  was  a  bit  puzzled  as  to  how  any  Samt,  even  a 
collapsible  Saint,  could  drag  a  large  sled  through  a  small  stovepipe. 

Alas!  the  small  boy  was  born  in  a  scientific  and  materialistic 
age,  and  the  spirit  of  investigation  was  upon  him.  He  could  not  let 
the  matter  drop.  He  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  it,  and  one  by 
one  scented  out  the  flaws  in  the  argument.  He  took  notice  of  the 
hesitation  of  the  women  grown-ups  in  answering  his  questions,  and 
the  false  notes  in  the  facetious  remarks  of  the  men  grown-ups.  He 
observed  the  smile  of  patronizing  superiority  on  his  older  sister’s 
face.  He  began  to  doubt,  and  doubt  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge. 

Before  many  years  had  passed,  he  had  run  the  question  down, 
and  the  grown-ups,  finding  themselves  cornered,  were  forced  to 
admit  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  Santa  Claus. 

I  was  that  little  boy.  Ah,  well  I  remember  how  it  seemed  that 
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my  heart  would  break,  when  I  learned  the  appalling  truth.  I  left 
the  unsympathetic  company  of  obtuse  grown-ups  and  threw  myself 
down  on  the  sofa  in  another  room;  and  turning  my  face  to  the  wall, 
I  wept  bitterly.  I  had  lost  something  that  day  never  to  be 
replaced. 

I  AM  not  at  all  in  sympathy  with  those  who  think  it  a  sin  to  per¬ 
petuate  what  they  are  pleased  to  refer  to  as  the  Santa  Claus  lie. 
Personally,  I  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  smallness  and  awe  when 
I  stand  before  a  child  who  honestly  believes  in  Santa  Claus.  And 
yet  I  fear  that  this  hold  upon  us  is  weakening.  The  age  of  fable  has 
passed;  must  old  St.  Nicholas  go,  too? 

This  growing  scorn  for  delightful  unrealities  gives  me  some  con¬ 
cern,  for  it  is  an  indication  of  a  psychological  change  in  the  human 
race  that  I  do  not  like  to  contemplate.  One  by  one  the  myths  of 
childhood  vanish.  Bogie-men  and  fairy  godmothers  gradually  lose 
their  power  over  us.  One  by  one,  the  myths  of  man  depart,  and  Pan 
lies  low  beneath  our  hurrying  feet.  We  have  put  our  faith  in  a  God 
of  gold  and  steel,  and  Phoebus  no  longer  rides  upon  the  sunset. 

IIow  long  will  there  be  among  us  real  children  and  real  poets  ? 
Where  now  is  the  poet  who  can  invent  a  myth,  or  the  child  who  can 
believe  in  one?  “Alice  in  Wonderland,”  I  believe,  was  the  last  great 
mythology.  Even  “Peter  Pan”  did  not  wholly  convince  us. 

“We  have  played  Jack  Horner  with  our  earth,”  says  James 
Russell  Lowell,  lamenting  in  his  Journal,  “till  there  is  never  a  plum 
left  in  it,” — thereby  implying,  I  presume,  that  each  iconoclastic 
scientist  saith  in  his  stony  heart,  “Lo,  what  a  brave  boy  am  I!” 

The  best  of  our  poets  have  felt  alarm  at  this  systematic  and  pro¬ 
gressive  disillusioning  of  the  world. 

Thus  Poe,  to  Science: 

“Hast  thou  not  dragged  Diana  from  her  car? 

And  driven  the  Hamadryad  from  the  wood 
To  seek  a  shelter  in  some  happier  star  ? 

Hast  thou  not  torn  the  Naiad  from  the  flood, 

The  Elfin  from  the  green  grass,  and  from  me 
The  summer  dream  beneath  the  tamarind  tree?” 

And  thus  Wordsworth: 

“I’d  rather  be 

A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn; 

So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 

Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn; 

Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea; 

Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn.” 
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It  is  not  the  disbelief  in  these  old  myths  that  brings  pain;  it  is 
the  destruction  of  belief,  the  breaking  down  of  the  idols.  It  may  be 
fun,  but  it  is  short-sighted  and  silly.  I  believe  I  would  sooner  per¬ 
jure  myself  than  be  the  one  to  tell  a  child  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  Santa  Claus.  And  if  your  brother  believes  in  the  power  of  prayer, 
you  are  a  knave  if  you  attempt  to  shatter  his  faith.  This  iconoclasm 
has  gone  far  enough.  Let  us  build  us  new  idols  if  we  can;  at  least 
let  us  destroy  no  more  old  ones. 

But  we  cannot  hope  to  rebuild  the  faith  of  the  world  in  myth 
and  fairy  lore.  The  day  of  miracles  has  passed.  People  don’t  read 
poetry  any  more.  People  don’t  pray  any  more.  This  is  the  age  of 
specialization,  and  those  of  us  who  want  our  souls  to  grow  must  fight 
always  against  the  tendency  of  our  lives  to  narrow  down  to  a  single 
channel.  For  every  man  there  lies  a  rut  ready  to  receive  him. 

This  is  the  trend  of  the  times,  and  it  will  take  patience  and  much 
united  energy  to  combat  it.  The  task  may  be  too  big  for  us,  but  we 
may  be  able  to  do  something  to  prevent  our  own  lives  from  becom¬ 
ing  entirely  hardened.  And  that  is  what  makes  this  thing  worth 
talking  about. 

The  most  materialistic  old  curmudgeon  of  us  all  sometimes  looks 
back  with  regretful  longing  toward  the  fresh,  unspoiled,  unsophis¬ 
ticated,  wondering  days  of  childhood.  Indeed,  I  fancy  that  some 
of  our  modern  men  and  women  have  reason  to  indulge  in  some  of 
this  regretful  retrospection  from  about  the  age  of  twelve.  We  envy 
our  earlier  selves,  and  we  regret  the  loss  of  those  very  things  that 
we  have  struggled  so  valiantly  to  grow  away  from. 

What  is  it  that  makes  childhood  so  alluring?  What  is  it  in  the 
old  memories  that  haunts  us?  Why  is  it  that  those  halcyon  hours 
come  nevermore  ? 

We  have  been  growing  old  too  fast.  We  have  been  losing  that 
freshness  of  interest  in  all  things,  that  mental  alertness,  that  made  us 
as  children,  that  made  earlier  peoples,  so  different  from  what  we  are 
now.  Until  we  regain,  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  somewhat  of  this 
childlike  spirit,  we  shall  continue  to  plod  along,  with  half  of  our 
minds  working  overtime  and  the  other  half  asleep. 

For  one  thing,  we  live  too  much  in  cities  these  days.  Cities  are 
manufactured  out  of  material  ingredients.  Their  steel  and  concrete 
lives  enchain  our  souls.  Myths  were  never  born  in  cities,  but  in 
groves  and  by  the  sea.  It  is  there  that  the  imagination  is  stimulated; 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  Pan  in  Wall  Street. 

Do  you  remember  how  you  used  to  lie  awake,  after  they  had  put 
you  to  bed,  and  weave  romances  about  yourself  ?  Do  you  remember 
the  countless  Indians  you  slew  when  you  were  a  little  boy,  or  the 
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fairy  princes  that  came  to  woo  you  when  you  were  a  little  girl  ?  Now 
when  you  lie  awake  o’  nights,  you  think  of  business,  don’t  you  ? 
Have  you  ever  made  an  effort  to  do  otherwise  ?  Have  you  ever  tried 
to  put  that  part  of  your  mind  to  sleep,  by  waking  up  the  other  part — 
the  old  child  part  that  knew  how  to  “pretend”? 

I  have,  and  I  tell  you  it  pays.  I  have  learned  to  turn  my  mind 
deliberately  to  a  dream  I  have  of  a  farm  in  Massachusetts,  where  I 
and  One  Other  stand  amid  our  blossoming  apple  trees  and  survey 
the  land  that  is  ours.  The  sound  of  a  cow-bell  is  blown  faintly  from 
over  the  hill,  above  which  fleecy  clouds  are  lazily  drifting.  Our  dog 
is  dashing  madly  about  the  stone-wall  on  the  fancied  scent  of  a  wood¬ 
chuck.  Our  chickens  are  busying  themselves  about  their  manifold 
duties.  Our  Neighbor  Jones  is  driving  by  to  town,  and  is  waving  a 
salute  with  his  whip.  Our  farmhouse  nestles  beneath  its  lofty  elms, 
the  picture  of  content.  Oh,  it  pays  to  dream  of  it  when  the  day’s 
work  is  done,  whether  there  is  any  substance  to  the  dream  or  not. 

I  don’t  believe  there  is  one  of  us  so  steeped  in  the  cares  of  middle 
age  that  we  cannot  break  the  chains  if  we  will.  If  we  will — that’s  the 
point.  Most  of  us  don’t  even  think  about  doing  it.  We  know  that 
something  is  wrong  with  our  lives,  but  we  don’t  stop  to  study  out  what 
it  is.  But  if  we  will  only  stop  to  consider,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  our  lives  richer  by  training  our  minds  to  be  more  elastic 
and  our  imaginations  livelier.  The  desk-ridden  man  of  fifty,  whose 
joints  are  growing  stiff  and  whose  circulation  is  becoming  defective, 
can  renew  his  youth  and  limber  up  marvelously  by  a  persistent  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  golf  cure.  He  can  do  the  same  with  his  mind — if  he  will. 

We  moved  our  household  a  little  while  ago,  and  as  we  overhauled 
our  possessions  we  came  upon  many  things  that  awakened  memo¬ 
ries.  There  were  presents  that  we  gave  and  received  on  Christmases 
gone  by.  There  were  humble  gifts  of  the  days  when  the  pennies 
meant  even  more  than  they  do  now — gifts  that  meant  sacrifice  for 
love — gifts  that  fell  far  short  of  what  we  wished  we  could  afford; 
they  were  the  best  we  could  do.  I  wonder  what  it  was  about  those 
old  Christmas  presents  that  made  the  tears  come.  I  fancy  it  was  the 
awakened  memory  of  a  time  when  everything  meant  so  much  and 
was  so  tremendously  appreciated.  And  then  and  there  we  registered 
a  prayer  that  we  might  never  become  so  rich  that  Christmas  presents 
would  no  longer  mean  sacrifice.  It  is  that  simplicity  of  mind,  that 
appreciativeness  of  the  good  that  comes,  that  makes  us  love  Mrs. 
Wiggs  and  the  Five  Little  Peppers ,  and  if  the  day  should  ever  come 
when  that  spirit  has  departed  from  our  Christmases,  it  will  be  a 
sadder  day,  a  thousand  times,  than  the  one  on  which  I  lost  my  Santa 
Claus. 
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ORD  DUNCAN  leaned  from  the  saddle  and  stretched 
forth  his  hand  to  his  brother.  “Farewell,  dear  lad,” 
he  said.  “Thou  hast  understood  my  behests  and 
thou  wilt  have  all  in  readiness,  even  upon  the  seventh 
day,  for  the  coming  of  the  fair  Madeleine?”  “Fear 
not  but  that  all  shall  be  according  to  thy  wish,” 
answered  the  boy,  placing  his  slim  fingers  in  the 

fauntleted  hand  reached  toward  him.  “Yet  one  thing  more!”  said 
/ord  Duncan  (trying  in  vain  to  quiet  his  eager  steed).  “The  poor 

Eine  yonder  that  grows  at  the  left  of  the  entrance,  I  charge  thee  to 
ave  it  cut  down.  So  twisted  and  distorted  a  thing  must  not  remain 
to  offend  the  taste  of  my  bride.  See  to  it,  Jeffrey,  that  the  tree  be 
removed.”  “Nay,  Brother,  I  pray  thee,”  said  the  youth  earnestly, 
“spare  the  tree.”  “Ah,  lad!”  cried  Lord  Duncan,  “Dost  thou  then 
prefer  the  ugly  ?  Always  thy  liking  has  been  for  the  perfect  in  nature 
as  in  all  things  else.”  “Nay,  ask  me  not,  my  lord,”  and  the  boy’s 
eyes  that  were  so  large  and  dark  shone  with  sudden  tears.  “But 

frant  that  the  tree  remain,  at  least  until  such  time  as  the  fair  Lady 
ladeleine  shall  see  it.  And  this  I  promise  thee,  if  to  her  sight  it 

Eroveth  distasteful,  I  will  with  my  own  hands  dig  it  up,  root  and 
ranch.”  At  this  Lord  Duncan  laughed,  for  it  amused  him  well  to 
picture  those  slim  hands  at  work  with  pick  and  spade,  and  more¬ 
over  because  of  the  joy  in  his  heart.  Therefore  he  answered  in  all 
good  humor,  “As  thou  wilt,  my  princeling,  but  I  doubt  thy  tree  will 
survive  this  day  one  week.”  So  saying,  he  signaled  to  his  attend¬ 
ants  and  started  forth. 

Till  the  last  of  the  gay  troop  had  disappeared  through  the  gates 
the  boy  watched,  and  then,  with  the  halting  step  of  a  cripple,  he 
made  his  way  back  to  the  castle.  He  paused  before  the  portal  to 
regard  two  pines  that  grew  there,  one  on  either  side.  Because  he 
felt  alone  and  heavy  at  heart,  he  spoke  aloud  to  them,  as  to  human 
beings.  First  he  addressed  the  tree  which  stood  at  the  right  of  the 
lortal,  saying, — “Oh,  thou  strong  and  mighty  one,  thou  dost  indeed 
ulfil  the  mission  for  which  thou  wast  put  upon  the  earth.  Thy 
lead  stretcheth  to  the  heavens  and  inviteth  the  rains;  thy  roots 
reach  deep  into  the  ground  so  that  thou  art  not  shaken  to  trembling 
in  the  storm;  thy  branches  spread  wide  and  are  as  a  mighty  shield 
at  the  entrance  to  our  father’s  home.”  Then  he  addressed  the  tree 
which  stood  at  the  left  of  the  portal,  saying, — “And  thou,  child  of 
mischance,  through  what  hope  persisted  thou  to  draw  sustenance  from 
the  soil  and  warmth  from  the  light  of  heaven  ?  Thinkest  thou  that, 
though  of  no  use,  there  is  beauty  in  thy  shrunken  trunk  and  palsied 
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limbs  ?  Gaze  thou  in  the  mirror  of  the  moat  and  be  thou  unde¬ 
ceived  !  ” 

As  he  thus  spoke  a  breeze  passed  by  causing  him  to  draw  his 
cloak  about  him.  And  he  smiled  sadly  to  note  that,  while  the  great 
pine  remaineth  undisturbed,  the  dwarfed  tree  shivered  and  sighed 
as  though  grown  suddenly  cold.  “Yea,  my  piteous  one,”  he  cried, 
“we  two  are  as  instruments  that  vibrate  to  the  same  touch.  Let  an 
invisible  hand  but  brush  thy  softest  string,  from  my  heart  will  rise 
a  note  responsive!” 

For  a  moment  he  buried  his  white  face  in  the  dark  foliage  of  the 
pine,  as  though  he  would  listen  for  an  answer  to  his  words,  then 
drawing  back  he  continued, — “Yet  will  I  suffer  thee  not  to  go  hence 
alone;  for  eyes  that  look  askance  at  thee  must  find  in  my  poor  frame 
offense  indeed!” 

NOW,  though  he  spoke  thus  mournfully  when  alone  with  the 
trees,  the  young  Lord  Jeffrey  showed  a  brave  countenance  to 
the  inmates  of  the  castle  and  ordered  all  things  to  be  made 
ready  for  the  coming  of  the  Lady  Madeleine,  even  as  his  brother 
had  wished.  Yet,  when  the  fateful  day  arrived,  he  found  himself 
too  sad  of  heart  to  ride  forth  to  meet  the  bride.  Moreover  he  dreaded 
to  bedim  her  early  happiness  by  showing  himself,  so  lame  and  pale. 
But  as  the  day  drew  to  a  close,  a  strong  desire  came  upon  him  to 
see  her  and  to  learn  the  destiny  of  his  beloved  tree.  Long  he  watched 
from  his  window,  until  at  last,  when  the  shadows  of  the  castle  stretched 
far  to  the  east,  he  beheld  his  sister  step  out  upon  the  terrace  in  com¬ 
pany  with  her  waiting- woman. 

Then  did  he  dress  himself  as  a  common  gardener,  concealing  his 
fragile  body  in  a  loose  blouse,  his  curling  locks  and  wan  face  under 
a  wide  hat,  also  his  delicate  hands  in  coarse  gloves,  and,  taking  pick 
and  spade,  he  presented  himself  before  the  Lady  Madeleine. 

“It  is  my  lord’s  will,”  he  said,  “that  I  should  consult  thy  pleas¬ 
ure  concerning  various  improvements  to  be  made  in  the  grounds  at 
this  part.  First,  with  thy  gracious  permission,  I  will  remove  this 
pine  which  has  too  long  been  a  blot  upon  the  scene,  and  must  of 
necessity  find  disfavor  in  thy  sight.”  Whereupon  he  began  dili¬ 
gently  to  clear  away  the  needles  and  cones  that  had  dropped  from 
the  branches,  and  to  prepare  the  ground  for  digging.  “Nay,  my 
good  man,”  the  Lady  Madeleine  said  kindly,  “the  tree  doth  no 
harm,  I  pray  thee  let  it  be.”  “And  yet,”  replied  the  youth,  not 
pausing  in  his  labor,  “canst  thou  think  of  aught  good  that  it  doth?” 
“Indeed,”  she  answered  quickly,  “doth  it  not  offer  protection  from 
the  sun  in  time  of  summer,  from  the  snow  in  time  of  whiter,  and, 
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moreover,  doth  it  not  stand  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  castle  to 
offer  welcome  to  the  stranger?”  “Ah,  dearest  lady,”  replied  the 
youth,  “all  thou  sayest  may  be  true  of  yon  straight  and  hardy  tree, 
that,  like  Lord  Duncan,  thy  husband,  is  fit  to  grace  the  highest  sta¬ 
tion.  But  this  sapless,  withered  thing  is  more  like  poor  Lord  Jeffrey, 
and  is  scarce  worthy  of  its  place.”  “As  to  that  I  can  give  no  an¬ 
swer,”  said  the  Lady  Madeleine,  “for  Lord  Jeffrey  I  have  not  yet 
beheld.  Howbeit,”  she  added  pensively,  “he  doth  seem  less  kind 
than  our  pine  tree  in  that  when  I  came  this  morning,  he  stood  not 
at  the  threshold  of  his  home  to  give  the  stranger  welcome.”  With 
this  she  would  have  moved  away  to  where  the  lady  in  attendance 
was  plucking  roses.  But  Lord  Jeffrey  called  to  her,  and,  throwing 
off  his  disguise,  stood  before  her  in  all  his  frailty.  Timidly  he  took 
her  hand  and  raised  it  to  his  lips.  “Forgive  me,  my  sister,”  he  said, 
“and  believe  that  it  was  fear  and  not  unkindness  which  this  morning 
prevented  me  from  giving  thee  fit  welcome.” 

Then,  from  out  the  castle  door  strode  Lord  Duncan,  well  pleased 
to  see  the  two  whom  he  best  loved  thus  holding  friendly  converse. 
“How  now,  my  lady,”  he  laughed,  “hast  thou  persuaded  this  whim¬ 
sical  lad  to  have  yon  unsightly  stump  removed?”  “Nay,”  answered 
the  bride,  turning  a  serious  face  to  his  merry  one,  “so  long  as  I  am 
mistress  of  this  castle,  so  long  must  this  pine  remain  in  its  place, 
and  if  ever  I  go  to  another  home  then  must  it  go  with  me.  For  know, 
my  lord,  that  all  trees  are  my  friends,  but  this  one  is  my  brother 
whom  I  greatly  love.” 


THE  BUILDERS 

QNE  built  a  city  on  a  hill, 

One  built  a  lowly  song; 

One  built  great  towers  and  domes  that  thrill 
The  worldly  throng. 

A  few  brief  years — they  were  not  long — 

The  city  fell  to  ashen  flakes; 

Now,  when  I  hear  that  old,  old  song. 

My  heart  still  breaks. 

Charles  Hanson  Towne. 
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IN  THE  garden  of  life  I  strayed: — 

And  the  trees  there  grew, 

Were  the  cypress  and  yew — 

Nor  fain  had  I  stayed. 

Who  prays  here  alone  ?  Who  kneels  in  the  shade 
By  the  cypresses  made.  His  head  ’gainst  the  stone  ? 

’Tis  the  Christ,  here,  alone,  they  come  not,  the  many. 

If  thou  found  the  way,  thou  must  stay 
And  pray  with  the  Christ — for  the  many. 

An  angel  will  come  with  a  cup 

For  thee  to  sup.  If  he  holds  it  to  thee, 

Though  gall  it  may  be,  thou  must  drink — for  the  many. 

An  angel  will  come,  and  close  to  thee  stand, 

With  bread  in  his  hand — thou  must  eat 

The  bitter  and  sweet,  with  the  Christ — for  the  many. 

An  angel  will  bring  the  cross  to  the  King, 

In  the  Garden  of  Life.  In  thy  hour  of  strife 
Do  thou  arise  for  the  sacrifice. 

Bear  up  an  arm  of  the  Cross,  thou — for  the  many. 

If  the  clouds  should  lift,  and  through  a  rift 
In  the  Golgotha  gloom, 

The  glory  of  God  should  bloom, — fill  up 

Thy  soul’s  empty  cup,  and  pour  it  out — for  the  many. 

Margaret  Troili  Campbell. 
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‘THE  BLUE  BIRD”:  MAETERLINCK’S  SYM¬ 
BOLIC  FAIRY  STORY:  THE  PRODUCTION 
AT  THE  NEW  THEATER:  BY  KATHARINE 
METCALF  ROOF 

HE  programme  for  the  London  presentation  of  “The 
Blue  Bird,” — an  interpretation  which  seems  to  have 
cast  a  spell  over  all  who  witnessed  it — contains  the 
following  prefatory  note:  “The  Blue  Bird,  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  the  Pays  Bleu,  the  fabulous  country  of  our 
dreams,  is  an  ancient  symbol  in  the  folk  lore  of  Lor¬ 
raine  and  stands  for  happiness.”  The  New  Theater 
programme  comments:  “The  quest  of  the  ‘Blue  Bird’ — a  being 
perfect,  elusive  and  infinitely  to  he  desired — is  the  subject  of  many 
an  old  French  fairy  tale.  In  this  play  the  Blue  Bird  stands  for  hap¬ 
piness.” 

The  English  programme,  designating  that  wonderful  scene  where 
the  children  visit  the  graves  at  midnight,  translates  the  poet  pre¬ 
cisely, — “Before  the  Wall” — thus  in  the  poet’s  use  can  a  single  word 
become  a  symbol!  But  the  American  programme,  suspicious  of 
symbols,  states  prosaically — that  there  shall  be  no  mistake  in  the 
minds  of  the  audience — that  the  scene  takes  place  “Outside  the 
Churchyard.” 

In  the  newspaper  announcement  of  the  play  this  phrase  of  quack 
advertisement  flavor  appears,  “The  Blue  Bird  for  Happiness.” 
There  is  food  for  thought  in  these  rhetorical  differences  in  explicit¬ 
ness  and  exploitation. 

Maeterlinck’s  symbolism,  at  least  so  far  as  central  ideas  are  con¬ 
cerned,  is  invariably  stated  clearly  in  his  text.  With  the  added  ex¬ 
plicitness  of  the  English  translation  it  must  be  obvious  to  the  veriest 
dullard.  One  must  regret  therefore  that  an  organization  like  the 
New  Theater,  founded  with  the  avowed  intention  of  maintaining  a 
theater  free  from  the  business  considerations  that  constrain  Broad¬ 
way,  should  feel  it  necessary  to  use  the  kindergarten  methods  of 
popular  advertisement  for  the  benefit  of  the  matter-of-fact  or  uncul¬ 
tivated  patron. 

OF  the  allegory  of  the  soul’s  pursuit  of  happiness,  personified  by 
the  search  of  the  two  children  for  the  Blue  Bird,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  speak  in  detail.  That  sense  of  the  existence  of  a  soul  in 
animals  and  in  the  forces  and  creations  of  nature — so  dominant  a 
note  in  the  Belgian  poet’s  philosophy — becomes  in  this  play  a  part 
of  the  fabric  of  symbolic  drama.  The  scene  in  the  Forest  (omitted  in 
the  production  because  of  its  length)  reveals  the  hostility  of  nature 
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and  the  animals  to  man,  the  conquerer  and  despoiler.  All  have  con¬ 
spired  to  keep  from  him  the  Secret  (of  happiness,  man’s  destiny),  all 
hate  and  fear  him  and  long  for  his  downfall, — all  save  the  Dog,  the 
friend  of  man,  symbol  of  blind  faith  and  the  love  that  neither  questions 
nor  demands,  that  asks  nothing  but  the  privilege  of  loving.  This 
conception  of  the  character  of  the  Dog  Maeterlinck  has  set  forth  in 
an  inexpressibly  touching  fashion  in  his  essay,  “Our  Friend  the 
Dog.”  The  mystery  of  this  dumb  creature’s  allegiance  to  man  has 
taken  strong  hold  upon  the  imagination  and  sympathies  of  the  poet, 
and  in  “The  Blue  Bird”  we  find  the  Dog  and  the  little  boy  Tyltyl 
the  central  figures  of  the  drama.  In  the  story  the  Dog  is  the  only 
one  of  the  creatures  who  when  told  that  death  awaits  them  at  the 
end  of  the  journey,  does  not  seek  to  escape.  Instead,  he  leaps  in 
joy  about  the  children  exclaiming,  “I  want  to  go  with  the  little 
god.”  And  when  at  the  end  he  is  obliged  to  give  up  his  power  to 
communicate  with  man  he  stretches  himself,  a  tragic  figure,  before 
the  door  with  the  unlovely  pathetic  howl  that  is  a  dog’s  only  expres¬ 
sion  of  grief.  In  the  second  act  he  states  his  simple  creed,  “There 
is  man  and  that’s  all.  We  have  to  obey  him.  .  .  .  That  is  the  one 
and  only  fact  in  life  or  death.  All  for  man.  Man  is  God.”  The 
philosophical  Cat  says,  “Give  your  reasons.”  And  the  dog  replies: 

‘There  are  no  reasons.  I  love  man;  that  is  enough.” 

In  the  character  of  the  Cat  the  author’s  art  sense  is  not  less  per¬ 
fect.  Let  no  cat  lover  bristle  with  indignation  at  this  statement,  for 
the  real  cat  lover  is  not  (as  Miss  Repplier  has  pointed  out  some¬ 
where)  the  one  who  seeks  to  equip  the  cat  with  the  doglike  virtues 
it  does  not  possess,  but  the  one  who  appreciates  it  for  its  own  unique 
quality.  This  quality  has  always  seemed  to  me  rather  exclusively 
an  aesthetic  one.  The  nature  of  the  cat  is  cryptic,  enigmatic,  mys¬ 
terious.  This  is  expressed  in  the  scene  “In  the  Palace  of  the  Night,” 
where  the  cat’s  real  nature  is  revealed  in  its  alliance  with  the  powers 
of  night  and  darkness.  In  the  scene  in  the  forest  we  see  its  unaltered 
kinship  with  the  wild  animals.  (What  is  more  unappreciative  of  the 
real  essence  of  the  cat  than  to  call  it  a  domestic  animal!)  In  its 
human  relation  we  see  it  cautious,  selfish,  hypocritical,  furtive, 
sphinxlike.  The  cat  associates  itself  with  man  for  its  own  purposes. 
But  it  comes  and  goes  at  its  own  will;  its  mysterious  rites  and  cele¬ 
brations  take  place  under  cover  of  the  darkness.  It  returns  to  the 
hearth  in  the  morning  reticent,  sleepy,  patronizingly  willing  to  be 
housed  and  fed.  To  human  beings  its  motives  ancl  feelings  are  un¬ 
expressed,  save  those  relating  to  hunger  and  the  desire  for  warmth. 
When  the  Cat  takes  leave  of  the  children  before  returning  into  the 
“Land  of  Silence,”  called  upon  by  the  little  girl  for  an  expression  of 
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the  fairy  Berylune  telling  Mytyl 
AND  Tyltyl  ABOUT  THE  MAGIC  DIAMOND. 


THE  OPENING  SCENE  IN  “THE  BLUE  BIRD”  : 

Mytyl  and  Tyltyl  watching  happy  chil¬ 
dren  PLAYING  ACROSS  THE  WAY. 


"the  land  of  memory”  :  WHERE  the  chil¬ 
dren  FIND  THEIR  MUCH-BELOVED  GRANDPARENTS. 


FEASTING  WITH  GRANDPARENTS  AND  OLD 
FRIENDS  IN  "THE  LAND  OF  MEMORY.” 


“the  dance  of  the  hours”  in  the 
woodcutter's  cottage. 

“the  kingdom  of  the  future”  :  the 
“blue  children”  waiting  to  be  born. 


AT  THE  END,  THE  BLUE  BIRD  (HAPPINESS)  IS  FOUND 
IN  THE  CHILDREN’S  OWN  HOME,  THE  LAST  PLACE 
THEY  HAD  THOUGHT  OF  SEARCHING  FOR  IT. 
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affection,  it  observes  (“in  an  affected  and  enigmatic  tone,”  tbe  text 
reads)  “I  love  you  both  as  much  as  you  deserve.”  But  the  Dog, 
frank,  adoring,  who,  endowed  with  speech,  has  expressed  all  the 

f)ent-up  devotion  of  his  little  being,  passionately  protests  against 
osing  his  power  to  communicate:  “No,  no,  I  refuse.  I  shall  always 
talk.  You  will  understand  me,  will  you  not,  my  little  god  ?  .  .  .  and 
we  shall  tell  each  other  everything — everything.  I  shall  be  very 
good.  I  shall  learn  to  read,  to  write,  to  play  dominoes  and  I  shall 
always  be  very  clean.  Shall  I  do  a  wonderful  trick  for  you?  .  .  . 
Would  you  like  me  to  kiss  the  Cat?” 

IN  THE  forest  scene  (at  first  retained  in  the  London  production 
and  afterward  cut  as  in  the  New  Theater  version)  the  different 
characters  of  Cat  and  Dog  are  dramatically  developed.  In  this 
scene,  too,  another  significant  fact  quite  obliterated  in  the  American 
interpretation  is  elaborated, — the  children’s  misunderstanding  of  the 
Dog’s  sincere  outspoken  devotion  and  willingness  to  fight  for  them 
to  the  death,  and  their  mistaken  reliance  upon  the  diplomatic  ill- 
meaning  smooth-speaking  Cat.  In  the  theatrical  representation  the 
little  boy’s  attitude  toward  the  Dog  is  always  affectionate.  In  the 
true  Maeterlinck  allegory  the  child  receives  the  Dog’s  devotion  care¬ 
lessly  and  is  easily  turned  against  him  for  the  moment  by  the  wily 
Cat,  who  tells  him  that  the  Doq  is  making  the  trees  and  animals  so 
angry  that  they  will  refuse  to  give  up  the  Blue  Bird.  In  reality,  the 
Cat  has  led  the  children  into  a  trap,  wishing  to  destroy  them  now 
that  they  menace  the  wild  creatures’  last  stronghold  of  freedom. 

“His  presence  will  spoil  everything,”  says  the  Cat,  referring  to 
the  Dog,  and  the  little  boy  apologizes,  “I  could  not  get  rid  of  him.” 
Then  to  the  Dog  he  says,  “Go  away,  you  ugly  thing.”  The  Dog 
begs  to  follow  at  a  distance.  Tyltyl  urged  by  the  Cat  beats  him. 
The  Dog,  yelping,  returns  to  his  side.  “I  must  kiss  you  now  you 
have  beaten  me — ”  How  often,  oh,  happy  owner  of  a  dog,  has  your 
own  pet  done  this  very  thing! 

The  little  boy  sends  him  away,  but  the  little  girl,  although  always 
ready  to  believe  the  Cat,  whimpers,  “No,  I  want  him  to  stay.  I  am 
afraid  of  everything  when  he  is  not  here.”  Then  the  Dog,  effu¬ 
sively  grateful,  leaps  upon  her:  “Oh,  the  dear  little  girl,  how  beau¬ 
tiful  she  is  .  .  .  how  good  she  is;  .  .  .  how  sweet  she  is.  .  .  I  must 
kiss  her.”  The  very  absurd  clumsy  loving  leaps  of  the  dog  trans¬ 
lated  into  words.  The  same  extraordinary  interpretation  of  canine 
expression  is  disclosed  at  the  moment  where  Bread  appears  fatuously 
dressed  in  Turkish  robes,  and  the  Dog  jumps  about  him  exclaiming, 
“How  nice  he  looks;  .  .  .  what  a  fool  he  looks  .  .  .  how  nice  he 
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looks!”  Agreeable  ill  logic  of  the  humor-perceiving  affectionate 
soul! 

The  Dog  submits  to  being  bound  at  his  master’s  request  and  is 
so  made  powerless  to  help  the  children.  Most  of  the  animals  have 
arrived  on  the  scene.  A  few  have  sent  excuses.  “The  Hen  could  not 
leave  her  eggs,  the  Stag  had  a  pain  in  his  horns,  the  Fox  is  ill,  the 
Goose  did  not  understand  and  the  Turkey  flew  into  a  passion — the 
Rabbit  informs  them.  They  conspire  to  kill  the  children,  each  in  his 
turn,  however,  seeking  to  excuse  himself  from  the  actual  execution  of 
the  deed,  revealing  the  fear  of  Man. 

After  a  time  Tyltyl ,  slow  to  grasp  the  fact  of  danger  from  the 
inferior  powers,  becomes  frightened.  “What  is  the  matter  with 
them?”  he  asks  the  Cat.  “Are  they  displeased?”  But  the  Cat 
replies  with  bland  and  inconsequent  dissimulation,  “Don’t  be 
alarmed.  They  are  a  little  annoyed  because  the  spring  is  late.” 
Then  when  the  trees  and  creatures  set  upon  the  children,  the  Dog 
bursts  his  bonds  and  fights  with  Tyltyl  for  their  lives. 

THE  scene  at  the  “Palace  of  the  Night”  begins  with  an  eerie 
conversation  between  the  Cat  and  Night.  Here  behind  the 
closed  doors  to  which  Night  holds  the  key  is  the  real  Blue 
Bird,  “The  only  one  that  can  live  in  the  light  of  day.”  But  among 
them  are  “the  Blue  Birds  of  dreams  that  live  on  the  rays  of  the 
moon  and  die  as  soon  as  they  set  eyes  on  the  sun.” 

Night  complains  of  Man:  “Must  he  know  everything?  Already 
he  has  captured  a  third  of  my  mysteries;  all  my  Terrors  are  afraid 
and  dare  not  leave  the  house;  my  Ghosts  have  taken  flight,  the 
greater  part  of  my  Sicknesses  are  ill.”  Tyltyl  has  come  to  seek  the 
Blue  Bird  behind  the  closed  doors;  he  tries  all  the  smaller  doors, 
finding  only  Night's  various  terrors.  The  symbolic  utterances  of 
Night  here  contain  incomparable  whimsical  touches,  as  when  she 
adjures  the  child  not  to  let  the  Ghosts  escape.  “We  shall  never  be 
able  to  catch  them  again.  They  have  felt  bored  in  there  ever  since 
man  ceased  to  take  them  seriously.”  And  there  are  characteristic  bits 
of  Maeterlinckian  poetry,  as  when  the  escaped  Stars,  the  Will  o’  the 
Wisps,  the  Fireflies,  Dew  and  the  Perfumes  of  the  night  dance  about 
the  nail,  and  the  child  asks,  “Who  are  those  whom  one  can  hardly 
see?”  And  Night  replies,  “Those  are  the  perfumes  of  my  Shadow.” 

At  last  Tyltyl  comes  to  the  great  doors  and  determines  to  open 
them.  Bread,  the  Cat  and  Night  use  every  argument  to  frighten 
him  from  the  task.  All  at  last  flee  from  him  save  the  Dog,  who 
“panting  and  hiccoughing  with  suppressed  fright,”  reassures  him, 
“I  shall  stay.  ...  I  am  not  afraid — I  shall  stay  with  my  little  god. 
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I  shall  stay.”  What  a  pity  that  in  the  desire  to  give  an  obvious  effect 
for  climax  this  touch  was  cut  out  and  stage  “business”  of  excited 
action  and  movement  was  substituted. 

For  theatrical  purposes  also  presumably,  the  climax  of  that  act — 
a  touch  of  genius — was  cut  out.  Tyltyl  opens  the  great  doors  in  the 
“Palace  of  Night”  to  find  instead  of  fabulous  horrors  the  magic 

tarden  in  the  unearthly  light  of  which  thousands  of  blue  birds  are 
ying.  The  children  fill  their  arms  with  them  and  carry  them  away, 
only  to  find  outside  the  gates  that  they  have  died,  for  they  were  the 
birds  who  could  not  live  m  the  sun.  The  real  Blue  Bird  had  escaped 
them.  “They  could  not  reach  him,”  the  Cat  exulted.  “He  kept  too 
high.”  Tyltyl  sorrowfully  leaves  them  in  a  heap  upon  the  ground. 
The  Dog  is  left  in  contemplation.  No  longer  the  hero,  the  body¬ 
guard  of  man,  he  relapses  a  moment  into  wistful  material  doggish¬ 
ness  as  he  looks  down  at  the  dead  birds  and  wonders,  “Are  they 
good  to  eat?”  Instead  of  this  speech  a  sort  of  ballet  pantomime  of 
the  Night  Spirits  restoring  the  dead  birds  to  life  was  interpolated. 

THE  scene  where  the  children  meet  their  dead  grandparents  in 
the  “Land  of  Memory”  is  full  of  tender  poetic  beauty.  “How 
can  we  see  them  when  they  are  dead?”  Tyltyl  asks  the  fairy 
when  she  proposes  the  visit;  and  the  fairy  responds  mystically,  “How 
can  they  be  dead  when  they  live  in  your  memory  ?”  Again  Maeterlinck 
touches  upon  the  eternal  mysteries  when  among  the  graves  at  mid¬ 
night  the  child  turns  the  magic  diamond  upon  the  grave  stones  only 
to  see  them  totter  and  disappear  while  an  enchanted  dawn  comes 
with  green  leaves,  bees  and  flowers.  The  little  girl,  not  daring  to 
look,  asks  fearfully,  “Where  are  the  dead?”  and  the  little  boy,  gaz¬ 
ing  at  the  lilies  blooming  where  the  grim  symbols  of  death  had  stood, 
responds,  “There  are  no  dead!”  a  simple  expression  conveying  a 

great  spiritual  proclamation.  The  ability  to  convey  this  could  hardly 
ave  been  expected  of  the  young  girl  who  took  the  part.  Through  the 
medium  of  Debussy’s  music  and  Mary  Garden’s  art  the  delicate 
escapable  essence  of  such  things  can  be  communicated.  But  in  the 
American  theater  of  the  spoken  word  few  actors  possess  so  intangi¬ 
ble  an  art.  Again  when  in  the  end  the  little  boy  finds  that  the  real 
Blue  Bird  is  his  own  dove,  in  his  home — a  true  and  simple  sym¬ 
bolism — the  boy’s  exclamation,  “We  went  so  far  and  he  was  here  all 
the  time — ”  is  unfortunately  insignificant  and  trivial  in  its  attempt  to 
preserve  naturalness. 

In  the  scene  in  the  “Land  of  the  Unborn  Children”  the  “King¬ 
dom  of  the  Future” — which  more  nearly  than  any  other  conveyed  its 
intrinsic  beauty  in  the  performance,  the  poet  touches  upon  the  un- 
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solved  mysteries  of  the  origins  and  destinies  of  souls.  Each  child  must 
carry  something  to  earth  with  him  in  his  little  box — a  discovery,  an 
invention,  a  crime  or  a  great  mission.  Time  summons  them  when 
their  hour  has  come.  The  child  who  is  to  become  a  great  hero  to 
fight  against  injustice  is  called  but  he  holds  back  crying,  “No,  no, 
I  don’t  want  to  go.  I  would  rather  not  be  born.  I  would  rather 
stay  here.”  A  deeper  note  of  life’s  mystery  is  touched  upon  with 
the  souls  of  the  two  lovers  who  must  be  parted  before  they  are  born. 
“I  shall  be  gone  before  she  comes  down,”  exclaims  one.  “I  shall 
never  see  him  again!”  the  other  cries  despairingly.  But  Time, 
adamant,  responds,  “All  this  does  not  concern  me.  Address  your 
entreaties  to  Life.  I  unite  and  part  as  I  am  told.”  In  this  mys¬ 
terious  blue  region  Tyltyl  and  Mytyl  are  greeted  by  their  own  little 
brother,  yet  unborn.  They  talk  together.  “What  have  you  in  that 
bag?”  Tyltyl  questions.  “I  bring  three  illnesses,”  the  child  replies. 
“Whooping  cough,  scarlatina,  measles.”  “And  after  that?”  “After 
that  ...  I  shall  leave  you.”  “It  will  hardly  be  worth  while  com¬ 
ing,”  Tyltyl  exclaims,  but  the  unborn  soul  replies,  “We  cannot  pick 
and  choose.” 

The  children  whose  hour  has  struck  set  sail  in  Time's  ship.  The 
others,  left  to  await  their  time,  cry  out  to  them.  “Try  to  know  me 
again  ...  I  shall  find  you.  Don’t  lose  your  ideas.  .  .  .  Don’t  lean 
too  far  into  space.”  The  children’s  voices  are  heard  in  the  distance. 
“The  earth,  how  beautiful  it  is.”  .  .  .  Then  a  strange  wonderful 
song  of  gladness  arises.  “What  is  that?”  asks  Tyltyl,  and  Light 
responds,  “It  is  the  song  of  the  mothers  coming  out  to  meet  them.” 

The  beautiful  expressive  music  for  this  was  written  by  a  young 
Irishman,  Norman  O’Neil,  previously  unknown.  It  is  intended  to  be 
sung  by  a  chorus  of  women’s  voices,  and  done  in  that  way,  as  it  was  in 
London,  instead  of  being  merely  played  by  the  orchestra  as  here,  the 
effect  was  said  to  be  indescribably  thrilling. 

IT  WOULD  be  pleasant  if  one  could  speak  with  more  enthusiasm 
of  the  performance  itself,  but  the  truth  is  that  it  is  not  on  the 
same  high  level  of  many  of  last  winter’s  performances  at  the  New 
Theater,  and  that  upon  the  whole  the  effect  seemed  rather  remote 
from  the  spirit  of  the  original.  It  is  only  just,  however,  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  expense  of  such  things  is  greater  in  this  country  and 
that  the  stage  managers  have  not  the  same  material  to  draw  upon  in 
casting  a  production.  Several  of  the  interpretations — notably  that 
of  Bread — were  conceived  in  the  crude  and  blatant  spirit  of  Broad¬ 
way  musical  comedy.  Indeed,  the  programme  did  not  need  to 
inform  us  that  little  Irene  Brown  had  received  her  training  there, 
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the  exaggerated  self-conscious  conception  of  childish  coquetry  which 
pleases  the  taste  alike  of  that  region  and  Third  Avenue  was  only  too 
painfully  apparent  in  the  child’s  expression.  Indeed,  of  all  the 
actors  only  Miss  Wycherly  (who  is  a  Canadian),  Miss  Moretti,  who 
is  an  actress  of  wide  experience,  Mr.  Wendell,  who  is  recruited  from 
the  ranks  of  the  cultivated  class,  Mr.  Yapp  and  Mr.  Robert  Cum¬ 
mings  seemed  able  to  deliver  the  lines  with  any  sense  of  their  beauty 
or  meaning.  Yet  Miss  Moretti’s  Night  gave  no  sense  of  its  symbolic 
mystery,  and  Louise  Closser  Hale — so  delightful  in  modern  charac¬ 
ter  parts,  was  prosaic  and  disappointing  in  the  role  of  the  fairy 
Berylune.  To  expect  interpretations  containing  any  sense  of  illu¬ 
sion  from  actors  immature  in  years  would  seem  to  be  unreasonable 
in  a  country  where  the  art  of  the  theater  is  at  so  low  an  ebb  as  it  is 
in  ours,  and  no  doubt  it  was  all  that  could  be  expected  that  Gladys 
Hulette — save  for  a  comic-opera  effect  of  dancing  through  her  role — 
should  achieve  as  much  naturalness  as  she  did,  for  after  all  she  is 
only  a  “big  little  girl.”  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  scheme  of  the  per¬ 
formance  should  have  substituted  a  child  of  unnatural  nobility  and 
courage  for  the  altogether  human  and  natural  child  of  the  text,  for 
TyltyVs  unconscious  native  bravery  is  only  made  the  more  convinc¬ 
ing  by  his  moments  of  fear,  hesitation  and  careless  childish  unkind¬ 
ness. 

The  spectacle  side  of  “The  Blue  Bird”  was  only  mediocre.  We 
can  do  such  things  much  better  in  these  days.  Fire — a  Loge  eman¬ 
cipated  from  the  necessity  for  a  voice — might  surely  have  been  more 
subtly  danced  and  costumed,  and  the  rejection  of  the  fantastic  semi- 
realistic  costumes  used  for  the  Cat  and  the  Dog  in  the  London  per¬ 
formance  deprived  the  actors  of  much  of  their  means  to  effect.  Mr. 
Wendell’s  performance  handicapped  by  an  unsuggestive  makeup 
lacked,  therefore,  much  of  the  charm  of  the  part,  in  spite  of  his  real¬ 
istic  barks  and  howls.  The  interpreter  of  the  Cat  had  a  more  suc¬ 
cessful  makeup  and  achieved  moments  of  effect,  but  his  mews  were 
interpolated  rather  more  in  the  spirit  of  Broadway  extravaganza  than 
that  of  Maeterlinckian  fantasy.  The  charge  of  lack  of  poetry  in  the 
text  of  “The  Blue  Bird” — which  was  surely  made  by  those  who 
have  not  read  the  original — was  no  doubt  based  upon  the  impression 
made  by  the  awkward  overemphasis  and  the  prosaic  and  uncultivated 
enunciation  of  many  of  the  performers.  Bad  enunciation,  local 
“burrs”  in  the  actors’  speech  are  not  agreeable  to  listen  to  in  any 
performance,  but  they  offend  the  ear  more  actively  in  the  poetic 
drama.  In  other  countries  the  theater  is  supposed  to  present  a 
standard  of  correct  speaking.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  that  will  some 
day  be  the  case  in  America. 
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THE  RESTING  OF  MOTHER:  BY  GERTRUDE 
RUSSELL  LEWIS 

IELDING  to  the  importunities  of  her  family,  Mrs. 
Cary,  some  time  after  her  husband’s  death,  divided 
the  estate  and  went  to  live  with  her  children,  for  they 
were  all  settled  and  could  not  come  to  her. 

“The  work  in  the  house  is  too  hard  for  you,” 
they  said.  “Give  it  up  and  come  and  live  with  us 
and  take  it  easy,  and  have  a  good  rest.  You  ought 
to  have  relief  from  all  care,  and  we  don’t  like  to  leave  you  here 
alone.”  It  was  against  every  inclination,  for  Mrs.  Cary  was  a  good 
manager  and  had  an  excellent  tenant  farmer  in  the  wee  old  house, 

Sushed  back  when  she  was  married  for  a  more  modern  structure. 

ut  she  left  the  home  of  her  wifehood,  her  motherhood  and  widow¬ 
hood,  of  all  the  experiences  of  a  full  life,  a  life  rooted  with  the 
fibrous  domestication  of  forty  years.  She  left  the  lane  of  hard 
maples  planted  by  her  father,  to  be  ruthlessly  felled,  as  she  knew 
they  would,  by  the  new  owner.  She  gave  up  the  roan  cow,  grand¬ 
daughter  how  many  times  removed  from  Uncle  David’s  legacy,  and 
a  lot  of  her  mother’s  old  frumpery  that  no  one  ever  uses  now.  She 
gave  up  her  garden  with  a  row  of  hollyhocks  that  little  girls  might 
play  at  dolls  with  the  blossoms,  overskirted  with  lady  slippers  and 
bonneted  with  variegated  larkspur.  She  gave  up,  too,  the  habits  of 
a  lifetime;  her  own  method  of  setting  the  milk  pans,  her  salt-rising 
bread.  And  only  next  to  giving  up  the  glimpse  of  the  little  copse 
where  long  since  had  disappeared  a  tiny  grave,  green  in  no  one’s 
memory  but  her  own,  next  only  to  this  was  the  renunciation  of 
Coming  over  to  Grandma’s,  a  privation  she  was  ever  more  to  suffer 
in  common  with  the  little  people.  She  was  not  again  to  have  her 
own  cookie  jar,  and  when  one  cannot  dispense  one’s  own  hospitality 
if  only  in  the  terms  of  lumps  of  brown  sugar,  surely  one  is  in  case 
akin  to  broken-hearted  Dante,  forever  ascending  another  man’s 
staircase,  his  bitterest  proof  of  exile. 

Yet  a  life  of  ease  has  its  attractions,  too,  for  at  sixty,  though 
quite  capable  of  the  slender  housekeeping  required  for  one  or  two, 
one  does  tire  a  bit,  and  the  cushioned  chair  and  knitting  needles 
have  their  allurements.  She  had  seen  at  the  County  Fair  that 
knitted  spreads  were  coming  in  again ;  and  a  book,  she  had  not 
read  Pope’s  “Essay  on  Man”  since  she  parsed  it  at  school.  So 
she  was  overpersuaded. 

She  went  first  to  John's,  where  she  was  a  welcome  guest,  for 
John’s  wife  was  sewing  carpet  rags  for  an  art  rug  and  when  she 
wanted  to  finish  one  more  ball  Mother  got  the  supper  and  let  her 
go  on, — supper  for  six.  John  had  an  abscess  and  Mother  made 
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poultices  her  way  and  kept  them  on  hot  for  a  week.  After  a  time 
Henrietta  sent  for  her  to  help  in  the  harvesting,  and  she  went  to 
Maria’s  for  the  housecleaning  and  to  Henry’s  wife  until  the  new 
baby  got  over  the  colic.  Then  back  to  John’s  to  cook  for  the  fam¬ 
ily  reunion  and  to  can  fruit  while  they  all  went  to  the  State  Fair. 
And  so  with  the  season’s  hardest  task  she  made  the  rounds  of  her 
children’s  houses,  patient  and  plucky,  but  missing  sorely  the  turn 
of  her  own  cellar  stairs. 

She  had  promptly  loaned  her  third  of  the  proceeds  of  the  farm 
to  her  oldest  grandson  and  he  had  partly  paid  the  interest  on  it, 
twice.  It  seemed  indelicate  to  ask  for  money  while  she  was  a  guest 
in  the  house  and  impossible,  while  living  with  one,  to  ask  it  of  an¬ 
other.  A  good-humored  son-in-law  handed  her  five  dollars,  but 
more  than  once  she  overheard  phrases  to  the  effect  that  being  an 
old  lady,  Mother  did  not  need  very  much.  And  she  found  that, 
with  all  the  rest,  she  had  lost  her  identity.  At  her  son’s  she  was 
Old  Mrs.  Cary,  at  Henrietta’s  she  was  the  nameless  “Mrs.  Crosby’s 
Mother.”  People  took  pains  to  speak  to  her,  but  they  seldom  inter¬ 
ested  themselves  in  her  response. 

Adown  the  road  James  Alston  was  wrestling  with  the  complica¬ 
tion  of  a  large  corn  crop  and  a  delicate  wife.  It  seemed  impossible 
to  get  help,  but  James  was  keen  of  perception.  One  morning  as  he 
started  out,  he  said,  “Hally,  I  am  going  over  to  get  Old  Mrs.  Cary 
to  come  and  do  our  work  for  us.” 

“Maria  Bissell’s  mother?”  Hally  was  shocked.  “Impossible,” 
she  said,  “she  is  very  well  off  and  wouldn’t  come  and  her  children 
wouldn’t  let  her.  Why,  she’s  too  old,  they  made  her  give  up  the 
home  because  it  was  too  much  work  for  her.” 

“Well,  she  works  like  a  slave  now,  I  know.  She  certainly  doesn’t 
look  as  if  she  had  any  unearned  increment  coming  her  way,  and 
it’s  peace  and  quiet  here  compared  with  those  big  noisy  families.” 

So  he  went  over  and  got  Mrs.  Cary,  Old  Mrs.  Cary,  and  brought 
her  home  and  they  kept  her.  They  gave  her  a  room  to  herself 
which  had  not  been  worth  while  at  her  various  abodes,  for  she  was 
there  for  only  a  few  weeks  at  a  time  and  the  children  loved  to  sleep 
with  grandma.  And  they  paid  her  a  generous  wage,  the  first  mone¬ 
tary  independence  she  had  known  in  several  shabby  seasons. 

Her  children,  at  first  bewildered,  took  it  on  the  whole  good- 
naturedly.  “Isn’t  it  strange  how  queer  old  people  are?  You  know 
Mother  could  have  had  her  home  with  us  as  long  as  she  lived  and 
not  a  care  in  the  world.  But  old  folks  have  to  be  humored.  I  sup¬ 
pose  she  likes  the  change,  but  I  should  think  she  would  rather  stay 
with  us  and  rest.” 
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THE  ART  OF  OUR  WESTERN  PAINTERS: 
ITS  SINCERITY  AND  VALUE 

r  IS  through  the  frontier  of  a  country  that  the  people 
as  a  whole  retain  some  directness,  dignity  and  sim¬ 
plicity.  In  the  hearts  of  the  men  who  have  moved 
out  to  new  lands  there  must  be  inevitably  courage, 
hope,  insight;  in  their  lives,  also  of  necessity,  pur¬ 
pose  and  simplicity — imagination  is  awakened  by  the 
need  of  looking  into  the  future,  capability  by 
the  need  of  facing  the  present.  The  pioneer  moves  through 
realities.  He  is  sheltered  from  no  disaster  or  joy  of  actual  life; 
he  meets  all  the  emergencies  of  his  own  existence  and  thereon 
tests  the  quality  of  his  own  soul.  The  daily  difficulties  of  his  life 
are  not  softened  by  the  push  button.  So  far  as  he  personally  is 
incapable  he  himself  must  suffer.  On  the  frontier  society  is  not 
organized  to  protect  the  ineffectual;  it  is  the  effectual  who  create 
what  society  there  is.  The  heritage  of  the  children  of  the  pioneer  is 
intrepidity,  fearlessness,  sureness,  sensitiveness  rather  than  conven¬ 
tional  taste,  a  philosophy  in  which  the  imitation  and  the  artificial 
have  no  place. 

The  country  where  a  man’s  word  takes  the  place  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  is  not  a  poor  birthplace  for  the  arts,  for  there  they  must  be  nour¬ 
ished  on  realities.  A  country  which  leaves  the  imagination  unham¬ 
pered  and  expects  every  man  to  personally  conduct  his  own  exist¬ 
ence  should  prove  indeed  a  congenial  soil  for  a  national  art  to  take 
root  in. 

When  we  say  of  an  American  that  he  is  the  “Western  type,”  we 
are  very  apt  to  mean,  if  we  know  the  type,  that  he  is  alert,  sincere, 
energetic,  open-minded,  open-hearted,  loyal — a  man  whose  life  has 
been  free,  who  desires  free  expression  for  all  ideas.  An  idea  is  not 
a  real  thing;  to  him  unless  it  is  liberated  from  dogma,  he  does  not 
recognize  one  as  existing  if  heavily  draped  in  the  spirit  of  convention- 
ality.  It  is  good  for  the  nation  that  we  find  society  (not  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  S)  in  the  West  building  up  along  these  lines,  that  we  find  accom¬ 
plishment  which  is  fresh,  invigorating,  related  to  life  itself;  that  we 
find  homes  beautiful,  original,  suited  to  the  lives  of  the  people,  rich 
with  comfort,  developed  through  economy  to  taste,  an  expression  of 
the  point  of  view7  of  the  owrner  towrard  life  and  its  ideals.  It  is  also 
good  for  us  that  in  the  West  w*e  find  an  increasing  literature  that  is 
moving  in  new  channels,  that  tells  the  story  of  the  people  of  the 
Western  coast,  not  of  old  England  or  of  New7  England,  of  Russia  or 
of  Abyssinia,  but  of  the  men  working  in  the  wheat-fields,  in  the  gold 
mines,  of  the  Chinamen  that  have  honeycombed  the  underwrorld  of 
the  Coast.  The  old  settler  and  the  modern  fortune  hunter,  father 
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"the  artist's  dream"  :  FROM  a  paint¬ 
ing  BY  CARL  GUSTAV  WALDECK. 


A  LYRIC  LANDSCAPE  :  FROM  A 
PAINTING  BY  F.  O.  SYLVESTER. 
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EDGAR  J.  B1SSELL:  FROM 
A  PAINTING  BY  HIMSELF. 


OUR  WESTERN  PAINTERS 


and  son,  are  together  in  these  stories.  There  are  stirring  tales  of 
the  men  who  settled  and  unsettled  this  boundary  of  our  land.  Their 
conflicts,  their  triumphs,  their  heartbreaks,  form  the  plots  of  the 
stories  of  Hamlin  Garland  and  Frank  Norris,  of  Owen  Wister  and 
Cy  Warman,  men  who  knew  their  own  country  from  Chicago  to 
San  Francisco  and  have  chummed  with  the  makers  of  it. 

ART  has  come  later  than  literature  in  the  West,  but  the  real 
quality  of  the  land,  the  truth,  simplicity,  vitality,  is  as  notice¬ 
able  in  the  art  as  in  the  lovely  adobe  dwellings,  or  in  those 
first  amazingly  real  yarns  of  Bret  Harte  and  “Johnny”  Hay.  The 
new  artists  of  the  West  and  Southwest  are  painting  the  land  they 
know  and  painting  the  things  they  love, — the  Indian  where  he  is 
not  a  half-breed  or  degenerate,  the  plains,  moving  golden  in  the 
wind,  or  barren  and  still,  canons,  broken  eccentric  land  with  purple 
depths  and  opal  edges,  the  hills  snow-capped,  resting  in  deep  green 
valleys. 

And  there  is  also  the  more  intimate  note — sheep  at  twilight 
homeward  bound  upon  a  long  lane  bordered  by  orchards  in  bloom, 
children  contented  in  the  sunlight  of  a  homely  garden,  with  Sorolla 
splashes  of  light  on  the  young  faces  (except,  of  course,  that  Sorolla 
is  a  vague  emblem  of  greatness  without  reality  or  influence  in  the 
West).  If  there  are  Western  artists  painting  such  wonderful  light 
as  that  with  which  the  great  Spaniard  floods  his  joyous  canvases  it 
is  because  in  the  West,  as  in  the  simple  heart  of  this  Latin  master, 
sunlight  is  one  of  the  good  things  in  life  to  have  in  the  home,  in  the 
garden  and  over  the  faces  of  little  children.  As  yet,  happily  for  this 
nation,  the  France  of  the  purblind  nouveau  art  period  has  left  un¬ 
touched  the  art  of  the  West.  It  has  never  sought  inspiration  in  the 
studios  of  the  Latin  Quarter.  Hence  it  is  still  joyous,  wholesome, 
easily  interested,  easily  amused,  naive  in  emotion,  though  infinitely 
progressive  in  expression.  On  these  canvases  there  are  friendly 
old  men,  resting  happily,  and  vigorous  young  men  and  children,  and 
animals  and  the  Indian  of  the  past  generation,  still  slightly  pictur¬ 
esque  and  terribly  tragic  as  he  stands  gaunt  and  silent,  watching  the 
doom  of  a  civilization  which  cannot  assimilate  with  its  conqueror. 

There  is  no  lack  of  drama  for  the  artist  of  the  West.  He  has 
about  him  Spain  liberated,  the  Orient  battling  for  living  room,  the 
mighty  tribes  of  the  former  owners  of  the  Continent  humbled  and 
broken;  closer  still  are  the  changes  of  his  immediate  civilization, 
with  its  ethical  battles  to  fight,  its  courage,  its  degradation,  its  tri¬ 
umphs  and  failures.  He  is  living  in  an  old  country  under  new  con¬ 
ditions.  About  him  are  old  races  developing  new  types.  Away 
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from  the  cities  over  the  plains  are  palettes  of  color  to  be  found  under 
no  other  sky.  He  has  on  one  hand  mountains  virgin  to  the  touch  of 
man;  on  the  other,  valleys,  hidden,  unknown  and  fruitful.  There 
are  deserts  all  gold  and  rose  and  desolate,  and  deserts  streaked  with 
ribbons  of  blue,  working  the  miracle  of  transforming  barren  land  into 
orchards  and  wheat-fields. 

And  these  new  men  of  the  West  who  have  no  dreams  or  memories 
of  Paris,  who  have  never  been  drenched  with  the  mists  of  the  Zuy- 
der  Zee  or  haunted  by  the  mysterious  grace  of  the  world-old  houses 
and  pastures,  are  moving  quietly  and  contentedly  up  and  down  the 
trail  of  their  own  land,  rejoicing  in  the  beauty  they  can  best  under¬ 
stand  and  presenting  it  so  that  the  whole  world  can  understand 
and  rejoice  with  them.  Of  this  spirit  has  been  born  in  the  West 
such  sculpture  as  that  of  Gutzon  and  Solon  Borglum,  Lorado  Taft, 
the  enduring  art  of  Frederic  Remington,  the  landscapes  of  William 
Keith,  Youth  as  painted  by  Emory  Albright,  and  as  yet  we  are  only 
at  the  beginning  of  the  art  the  West  holds  promise  of.  The  flower¬ 
ing  out  of  a  national  spirit  among  the  Western  artists  is  not  more 
than  a  decade  old.  What  remains  to  be  accomplished  with  the 
unprecedented  opportunities  for  dramatic  inspiration  and  with  the 
insight  of  these  sincere  men  into  the  beauty  of  their  own  land  and 
the  value  of  portraying  it  genuinely  seems  boundless. 

As  yet  there  is  no  school  of  Western  painting.  In  sculpture 
Lorado  Taft  unquestionably  is  the  master  of  the  land  (if  we  except 
the  Borglums,  who  are  wholly  individualistic).  Each  of  the  painters, 
as  is  borne  out  in  the  illustrations  shown  here,  is  essentially  per¬ 
sonal,  is  painting  according  to  life  as  he  finds  its  special  appeal. 
And  yet  while  all  are  united  in  what  characterizes  the  fundamental 
appeal  in  this  art  expression,  individually  they  remain  separate  in 
their  emotional  response  to  it  and  expression  of  it. 


SPRING 


T  IKE  the  foam  of  a  mountain  torrent, 
Falling  from  height  to  vale, 

So  you,  Oh,  flowering  dogwood. 

Whiten  the  hills  of  Spring. 
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CIVIC  IMPROVEMENT  IN  BOSTON,  PRESENT 
AND  FUTURE :  BY  FRANK  CHOUTEAU  BROWN : 
NUMBER  TWO 

N  BOSTON  the  whole  movement  toward  Civic  Im¬ 
provement  originated  in  the  local  chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  where,  about  four 
or  five  years  ago,  a  committee  of  seventeen  members 
was  appointed  to  gather  together  suggestions,  and 
generally  to  relate  the  different  schemes  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  city  of  which  many  among  the  Chap¬ 
ter’s  members  had  been  sponsors  at  one  time  or  another.  This  report, 
a  document  of  some  thirty  pages  and  sixty-four  illustrations,  was 
issued  to  the  public  in  February  of  nineteen  hundred  and  seven,  and 
the  expense  of  that  publication  was  shared  between  the  Boston 
Society  of  Architects,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Real  Estate 
Exchange,  the  Metropolitan  Improvement  League,  the  Stock  Exchange, 
the  Merchants’  Association,  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  and  the 
Master  Builders’  Association. 

This  publication  was  followed  in  nineteen  hundred  and  eight  by 
a  similar  document  entitled  “A  Holiday  Study  of  Cities  and  Ports,” 
by  Robert  S.  Peabody;  a  series  of  notes  offered  to  the  Commission 
on  the  improvement  of  metropolitan  Boston  by  one  of  its  members 
who  had  made  a  careful  study  of  the  subject,  in  connection  with  his 
services  on  that  Commission,  while  abroad.  This  document  was 
also  issued  to  the  public  by  the  Boston  Society  of  Architects. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  interest  aroused  by  the  first  of  these  pub¬ 
lications,  and  the  extensive  newspaper  comment  made  at  the  time 
it  was  issued,  seconded  by  individual  influence  exerted  by  members 
of  the  Committee  and  of  the  Society  of  Architects,  the  Legislature 
was  finally  brought  to  sanction  the  formation  of  a  Metropolitan 
Improvement  Commission  consisting  of  five  members.  This  Com¬ 
mission  was  given  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  make  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  situation,  in  consultation  with  experts  and  with  other 
official  bodies  (those  having  in  charge  the  elevated  and  street  railway 
extensions,  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners  and  others),  and 
render  a  comprehensive  official  report  to  the  Legislature  at  the  end 
of  three  years.  That  report  was  made  and  issued  last  winter,  the 
Commission  was  finally  discharged,  and  there  the  matter  rests  at  the 
present  time,  except  that,  as  appears  in  the  definite  description*  of 
some  of  the  different  schemes  proposed,  the  thorough  study  and 
publicity  given  to  these  subjects  has  so  largely  influenced  the  feel¬ 
ing  and  trend  of  thought  of  the  public  that  certain  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  suggested  have  been  already  undertaken  as  a  matter  of  private 
enterprise,  while  others  have  been  proposed  and  even,  in  some  few 
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cases,  started  under  the 
control  of  the  State  or 
municipal  authorities. 

And,  finally  there  is  the 
organization,  Boston, 
Nineteen  Fifteen,  to  be 
explained  and  reckoned 
with.  To  some  degree 
there  is  no  doubt  but  this 
movement  was  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  interest  and 
public  opinion  aroused  by 
the  report  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Architects;  and, 
sketch  plan  of  central  portion  of  boston.  although  originating  in 

quite  a  different  group  of  men,  and  fostered  by  different  interests, 
the  architects  have  individually  responded  liberally  with  their  time 
and  ideas  to  every  call  made  upon  them  by  the  Nineteen  Fifteen 
directorate. 

The  idea  back  of  this  movement  was  to  direct  public  attention 
to  improving  Boston,  physically,  morally  and  economically — as  well 
as  visually — so  that,  by  a  definite  period  (“nineteen  hundred  and 
fifteen  ”)  a  marked  progressive  con¬ 
trast  with  the  city  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  ten  would  be  estab¬ 
lished,  and  acknowledged.  The 
Nineteen  Fifteen  organization  has 
directed  its  energy  to  correlating  all 
schemes  of  improvement,  develop¬ 
ment  or  civic  betterment,  of  what¬ 
soever  kind,  that  were  already  in 
existence;  endeavoring  to  revivify 
and  put  behind  them  the  force  of  all 
the  separate  organizations  affiliated 
within  this  general  scheme.  A  large 
part  of  this  improvement  they  expect 
to  achieve  by  those  advanced  and 
modern  processes  of  publicity  by 
which  public  interest  and  opinion 
may  be  aroused  and  shaped  toward 
the  ends  desired. 

bo  tar  as  the  Nineteen  kitteen  new  connecting  boulevards. 
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CX15TINC  STREETS  BETWEEN  CAMBRIDGE  BRJDCE  AND  NORTH  STATION 


idea  can  be  traced 
at  all,  it  may  prob¬ 
ably  be  credited  in 
the  first  instance  to 
the  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Club,  which 
has  for  years  been 
preparing  the  way 
for  many  of  the 
modern  local  move¬ 
ments  that  have 
since  taken  definite 
and  accepted  form. 

The  Boston  City  PROPOSED  by  metropolitan  improvements  commis- 

Club  was  one  of  the  offshoots  SI0N  :  ARTHUR  a.  shurtleff,  landscape  architect. 

of  the  earlier  organization, — of  which  it  is  but  a  larger,  more 
popular,  comprehensive  and  business  club  development,  still  stand¬ 
ing  for  many  of  the  same  ideals.  And  it  was  from  among  the 
membership  of  this  Club  that  an  inner  group  of  business  men  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  that,  by  arousing  the  public  to  work  unitedly  for 

the  betterment  of  their  city 
and  its  conditions  by  a  certain 
definite  period,  they  were  at 
the  same  time  furthering  in 
the  best  and  most  lasting  and 
enlightened  fashion  their  own 
individual  and  business  in¬ 
terests — judged  from  a  broad 
and  comprehensive  point  of 
view. 

If  the  plan  of  Boston  re¬ 
produced  in  this  article  showed 
a  larger  portion  of  the  city 
than  merely  the  business  sec¬ 
tion,  it  would  easily  and 
definitely  express  exactly  the 
extent  to  which  the  city  has 
J  grown 


PROPOSED  SUBDIVISION  STREETS  PROVIDENCE  R.R  PROPERTY 


STATE  PROVIDENCE  R.  R.  PROPERTY 


The  old  rambling 


proposed  by  metropolitan  improvements  commis-  path  along  the  “Neck”  con 

SION  :  ARTHUR  A.  SHURTLEFF,  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT.  neCting  BeaCOn  Hill  with  tile 

main  land,  described  in  Hawthorne’s  “Scarlet  Letter,”  perpetuated 
for  present  generations  as  Washington  Street,  the  earliest  north  and 
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south  avenue  of 
traffic,  today  is  as 
evidently  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  streets 
grouped  along  each 
side  as  the  mar¬ 
ginal  street  along 
the  docks  is  the 
enclosing  bound¬ 
ary  of  the  old 
Colonial  lanes 
around  which  busi¬ 
ness  Boston  con- 
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lington  st.  and  pub-  tinues  to  develo 
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dam"  still  exists  as  Beacon  Street.  The  intervening  section,  in 
the  shape  of  a  parallelogram,  indicates  its  later  construction  by  the 
“gridiron"  disposition  of  streets;  which  also  show  how  absolutely 
unimpeded  was  the  development  by  any  natural  difficulties.  At  the 
time  it  was  first  laid 
out  this  land  was 
but  a  swamp  with  a 
shallow  surface  of 
water. 

In  the  plan  of 
Boston’s  business 
section,  let  us  note 
that  the  principal 
streets  are  indicated 
in  the  white  tone, 
important  buildings 
in  the  darker  em¬ 
phasis,  and  more 
newly  developed  streets  are  bordered 
by  property  areas  emphasized  by  a  darker  wash  of  color.  It  is  evident 
from  this  map  that  existing  streets  better  provide  for  traffic  from 
Haymarket  Square  and  Charlestown  to  Washington  Street, — that 
the  connection  of  Haymarket  Square  and  the  Tremont  Street  section 
is  less  well  developed,  while  between  Haymarket  Square  and  Beacon 
Street  there  are  no  direct  thoroughfares  at  all;  also  that  there  is  only 
one  main  avenue — Hanover  Street — running  from  the  center  of  the  city 
down  to  the  wharf  district,  despite  the  fact  that  along  the  water  front, 
to  the  south  of  where  this  avenue  enters,  are  numerous  ferries  running 
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to  South  and  East  Boston,  and  a  number  of  docks  from  which  steamers 
sail  to  the  north  and  south.  Except  the  projected  main  avenue  to 
connect  the  North  and  South  stations,  no  new  developments  are  to 
be  immediately  expected  from  the  south  section  direction,  but  from 
the  northwestern  comer  of  the  map  and  more  directly  from  the  north, 
tremendous  new  lines  of  subways  and  surface  travel,  opening  up 
large  areas  of  Cambridge,  Arlington,  Brookline,  Allston  and  beyond, 
are  to  enter  the  city  within  the  next  two  years,  and  no  provisions  for 
the  distribution  of  this  traffic  appear  upon  the  present  plan. 

From  the  end  of 
the  Cambridge  Bridge, 
particularly,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  open  up  new 
arteries  to  the  business 
centers,  and  a  new 
street  similar  in  charac¬ 
ter  to  that  shown  on 
this  map  connecting 
with  Haymarket 
Square,  is  one  of  the 
first  improvements  that 
will  have  to  be  made. 

This  avenue  would  be 
used  by  heavy  teaming 
from  Cambridge 
through  to  the  south¬ 
eastern  wharf  section ; 
which  section  would  also  be  greatly  helped  by  some  such  new 
thoroughfare  as  the  one  shown  from  Haymarket  Square  to  Hanover 
Street,  so  opening  up  an  artery  feeding  a  long  section  of  Atlantic 
Avenue,  the  necessity  for  which  has  just  been  noted.  Even  more  im¬ 
portant  is  an  extension  of  the  riverbank  improvements  from  the 
Cambridge  Bridge  and  Causeway  Dam,  at  which  points  they  now 
stop,  along  the  bank  to  the  North  Station  and  the  Charlestown 
bridges.  This  improvement  cannot  be  made  until  the  railroad  tracks 
now  crossing  the  river  are  lowered,  and  that  lowering  is  itself 
attendant  upon  the  electrification  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  and 
Fitchburg  roads,  which  will  have  to  be  done,  and  merely  depends 
upon  how  much  longer  the  people  of  the  city  and  State  will  allow 
the  present  disgraceful  state  of  affairs  to  exist. 

The  railroads  have  gradually  built  over  the  entire  area  of  the  river 
between  the  Charlestown  bridges  and  the  Causeway  Dam,  covering 
it  with  an  immense  amount  of  piling  and  timber  work  for  their  train 
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yard,  sheds  and  tracks,  which 
they  have  obtained  at  no  cost 
beyond  the  work  of  construc¬ 
tion;  and  they  continue  to  do 
their  utmost  to  spread  the  idea 
that  any  change  in  these  tracks 
means  that  they  will  have  to 
give  up  property  of  enormous 
value  for  which  the  State  will 
have  to  recompense  them!  If 
this  river  section  could  be  opened 
up  to  the  view  and  use  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  boulevard  along 
the  riverbank  would  prove  to  be 
a  roadway  which  would  immedi¬ 
ately  relieve  all  the  existing 
crowded  business  streets  from 
the  passenger  traffic  arriving  at 
and  departing  from  this  station 

PROPOSED  CIVIC  PLAZA:  F.  C.  BROWN,  ARCHITECT.  from  §eacon>  Boylston  and 

Tremont  streets,  the  Back  Bay  section  and  beyond! 

An  essential  need  in  the  business  center  of  Boston  is  a  direct 
avenue  connecting  the  North  and  South  stations,  the  beginning  of 
which  is  already 
suggested  in  the 
opening  of  the  block 
between  the  North 
Station  and  Ilay- 
market  Square. 

The  construction  of 
this  avenue  along 
some  of  the  streets 
extending  from 
Haymarket  Square 
to  the  South  Station, 
probably  to  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  the 
building  of  a  wide 
subway  to  connect  the  North  and  suggestion  for  placing  elevated  struct- 
South  station  train  sheds  and  ure  over  stores:  f.  c.  brown,  architect. 

tracks  and  to  allow  the  running  of  trains  directly  through  Boston 
v  ithout  change,  is  another  essential  convenience  that  is  now  being 
actively  agitated.  This  development  would  also  mean  the  utiliza- 
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tion  of  the  existing  underground  portion  of  the  South  Station, 
which  has  never  been  used,  and  would  immediately  necessitate  the 
lowering  of  the  tracks  at  the  North  Station,  giving  an  under¬ 
ground  train  shed  with  waiting  room  above.  The  single  practical 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  improvement  is  in  raising  the  grade  of  the 
tracks,  coming  under  the  river,  near  enough  to  the  surface  to  make 
connection  between  the  waiting  room  and  the  train  platform  suf¬ 
ficiently  intimate.  One  of  the  schemes  shown  indicates  how  this 
result  could  be  obtained  by  abandoning  the  present  site  of  the  station 
to  a  Civic  Plaza  or  formal  water  entrance  to  the  city,  and  throwing 
the  station  over  Causeway  Street  upon  the  land  immediately  south 
of  its  present  location.  This  would  bring  the  station  nearer  to  the 
business  section  of  the  city  and  make  the  gradients  on  the  roadbed 
much  more  practicable.  The  sketch,  insufficient  as  it  is  in  detail, 
indicates  in  general  the  great  improvement  this  would  be,  aesthetically 
and  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  in  approaching  and  getting  away 
from  the  station,  which  is  now  only  possible  over  crowded  traffic 
avenues.  The  extension  of  Causeway  Street  to  connect  with  the 
Boston  and  Cambridge  Bridge  is  another  equally  inevitable  and 
obvious  necessity  connected  with  the  improvement  of  this  part  of 
Boston.  So  much  for  the  most  pressing  betterments  demanded  in 
the  business  section  of  the  city. 

BOSTON  has  accomplished  to  date  the  parking  and  improvement 
of  the  Charles  River  Basin  from  Massachusetts  Avenue  down 
to  the  new  bridge  across  the  Charles  to  Cambridge,  completed 
only  a  year  or  two  ago.  The  construction  of  the  Causeway  Dam 
has  been  completed,  although  no  views  showing  it  are  yet  obtainable, 
because  of  the  obstruction  of  the  bridge  (which  is  now  in  process  of 
erection)  to  carry  the  elevated  structure  along  the  side  of  the  dam. 
This  elevated  railroad  bridge  is  in  design  only  second  to  the  struc¬ 
ture  over  the  parkway  at  Forest  Hills,  one  of  the  most  artistic  aque¬ 
ducts  that  has  been  constructed,  either  in  this  country  or  abroad; 
the  station,  however,  that  has  recently  been  built  at  Forest  Hills, 
while  harmonious  and  modern,  is  less  original,  because  of  its  imita¬ 
tion  of  some  portions  of  the  Paris  elevated  structure. 

Other  significant  improvements  under  way  are  the  construction 
of  the  axial  avenue  leading  from  the  Fenway  out  to  the  Harvard 
Medical  group;  increased  transportation  facilities;  the  elevated 
structure  that  has  just  been  extended  out  to  Forest  Hills;  a  tunnel, 
separate  from  the  subway  carrying  surface  cars  through  the  center  of 
the  city,  which  has  been  built  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  elevated  trains; 
a  tunnel,  which  is  now  well  under  way,  to  connect,  within  a  couple 
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of  years  ,|Harvard  Square  and  Cambridge  with  the  present  subway 
in  the  center  of  the  city,  and  the  tunnel  beneath  the  harbor  which 
connects  East  Boston  with  existing  subway  and  elevated  systems. 
There  is  also  at  present  every  indication  of  a  new  tunnel  beneath 
the  harbor  to  connect  a  new  rapid  transit  electric  road  extending 
down  the  north  shore  with  a  terminal  station  located  beneath  Post 
Office  Square,  that  will  probably  have  connection  not  only  with  the 
elevated  and  subway  systems,  but  also  with  the  projected  avenue 
connecting  the  North  and  South  station  tracks. 

A  small  map  indicates  what  is  now  actually  in  process  of  working 
itself  out  around  the  vicinity  of  Copley  Square,  and  south  of  that 
location.  Only  recently  the  old  Park  Square  Station  property,  which 
has  long  obstructed  the  development  and  growth  of  the  city  south 
of  Boylston  Street,  and  east  almost  to  Shawmut  Avenue  and 
Tremont  Street,  has  come  into  the  market  and  will  be  divided  up  by 
streets  arranged  to  connect  with  and  relieve  existing  thoroughfares. 
Arlington  Street,  a  most  important  potential  artery  of  traffic,  is  to  be 
widened  and  extended  to  Castle  Square,  so  giving  a  direct  cross¬ 
teaming  street  from  South  Boston  to  the  Back  Bay  district.  Boylston 
Street,  already  overcrowded  by  traffic  from  above  Back  Bay,  and  by 
surface  cars,  will  be  relieved  by  the  parallel  avenues  running  between 
Boylston  Street  and  Columbus  Avenue  from  the  important  distributing 
points  offered  by  Park  and  Copley  Squares,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  new  property  will  be  greatly  increased  in  value  for  business  pur¬ 
poses  by  this  very  fact. 

Independent  of  the  division  of  the  Park  Square  property,  the 
holders  of  the  old  Boston  Art  Museum  site  voluntarily  gave  up  about 
seventy-five  thousand  feet  of  land  to  widen  the  streets  on  all  four 
sides  of  their  holding,  and  to  open  up  and  extend  through  to  Dart¬ 
mouth  Street  one  of  the  streets  contemplated  in  the  Park  Square 
improvement,  an  evidence  of  broad  business  foresight  and  liberality 
that  is  too  rarely  met  with  in  the  growth  of  our  American  cities. 

These  two  nearly  contemporaneous  results  of  the  continued  reiter¬ 
ation  and  publication  of  civic  development  schemes  are  among  the 
most  hopeful  signs  of  progress  that  have  yet  matured  in  any  Ameri¬ 
can  community.  They  exist  as  tangible  evidence  of  advancement  in 
the  education  of  the  public  to  an  appreciation  of  the  principles  of 
good  city  planning.  Some  few  people  are  disposed  to  depreciate  their 
importance  because  they  point  out  that,  in  both  cases,  the  individuals 
interested  in  the  development  directly  profit  themselves  by  the  appa¬ 
rent  liberality  with  whicn  they  have  endeavored  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  community, — but  in  that  very  fact  lies  the  moral  of  the  entire 
educational  campaign  that  has  been  undertaken  by  the  leaders  in  this 
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movement.  No  more  vivid  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  interests 
of  private  individuals  are  best  served,  and  the  value  of  their  own 
holdings  most  increased,  by  adopting  the  best  possible  ways  for  better¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  the  community  has  yet  been  brought  about  than 
in  this  exact  and  concrete  instance  of  what  has  actually  happened  in 
the  ultra-conservative,  staid,  old  New  England  city  of  Boston. 

For  those  desirous  of  improving  their  home  city,  no  part  of  the 
history  of  the  physical  improvement  of  an  American  community 
can  be  of  more  interest  and  value  than  the  story  of  how,  in  Boston, 
the  might  of  “public  opinion”  was  invoked  to  prepare  the  way  for 
that  city’s  much-needed  betterment. 


A  FEW  QUESTIONS 


WHEN  opinions  drift  with  the  current,  tiny,  unimportant  craft, 
oarless  and  rudderless,  will  the  intellectuality  of  the  land 
produce  sound  thought  and  action  ? 

When  business  is  the  only  pleasure  or  pleasure  the  chief  business 
of  pauper  souls,  can  we  hope  to  create  a  well-nourished  spirituality  ? 

When  cheapness  and  speed  are  exalted  prime  virtues  of  produc¬ 
tion,  what  encouragement  is  there  to  work  long  and  patiently  for 
great  results  ?  And  what  are  the  results  ? 

When  true  gentleness  of  heart  is  not  always  perceived  and  prized 
by  those  with  warm  cloaks  and  full  stomachs,  will  a  nation  achieve 
true  democracy  ? 

When  a  man  is  considered  only  as  a  wage  earner,  when  he  ranks 
socially  according  to  the  amount  of  his  earnings  rather  than  according 
to  the  value  of  his  work,  when  the  person  is  less  than  the  purse,  and 
capital  greater  than  culture,  can  we  expect  to  develop  the  liberal  arts 
of  life  ? 

When  women  are  held  responsible  under  laws  made  for  them  and 
not  by  them,  when  they  are  denied  justice  collectively  because  they 
are  supposed  to  find  mercy  individually,  should  we  rightly  expect 
them  to  deal  fairly  with  the  public  or  the  family  ? 

When  children  are  taugnt  all  the  rules  of  numbers  and  of  lan¬ 
guage  but  none  of  the  great  laws  that  govern  their  own  bodies  in  the 
mystery  of  life,  are  they  likely  to  become  a  dominant  race  of  poised 
and  healthy  parents  ? 

When  religion  is  an  old  shoe,  worn  without  comfort  or  discomfort, 
because  it  is  conventional  to  wear  shoes,  where  shall  we  look  for  those 
prophets  and  redeemers  who  will  tread  with  bare  feet  the  rugged 
path  to  God  ? 

Marguerite  Ogden  Bigelow. 
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HERE  a  man  finds  beauty  and  how  he  decides  to  tell 
the  world  what  he  has  found  are  matters  which, 
however  personal  they  may  be  to  the  individual 
artist,  are  the  essentials  which  go  to  make  up  the 
warp  and  woof  of  the  art  of  a  nation,  and  hence  become 
of  profound  interest  to  the  public,  or  at  least  to  that 
sensitive  portion  which  is  impressionable  to  beauty 
and  real  achievement. 

Here  in  America  we  have  been  accused  of  sordid  curiosity  about 
the  details  of  lives  unrelated  to  our  own — the  vague  rich,  the  dra¬ 
matic  poor,  the  tawdry  celebrity — an  accusation  mortifyingly  true 
of  the  surface  world  which  responds  to  the  hypnotic  suggestion  of 
all  flamboyant  advertising.  But  on  the  other  hand  there  is  also  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  life  and  work  of  men  of  accomplishment 
which  is  of  value  to  both  artist  and  public  because  it  encourages  the 
one  and  develops  the  other. 

It  has  been  a  deterrent  to  the  development  of  right  conditions  that 
we  have  so  often  confined  even  this  legitimate  interest  to  art  prescribed 
by  the  academician  and  the  critic,  the  guardian  and  the  surgeon  of 
art.  It  seems  to  take  a  very  special  kind  of  courage  in  America  to 
decide  matters  of  taste  for  ourselves.  We  have  grown  to  rely  upon 
the  judgment  of  other  nations;  we  search  for  a  label  rather  than  a 
point  of  view;  we  are  nervous  before  the  unidentified  expression  of 
creative  thought.  “Where  has  the  painter  exhibited?”  “Who  has 
bought  the  original  marble?”  “What  success  did  the  play  have  in 
London?”  “Is  the  architect  a  Beaux  Arts  man?”  These  are  the 
questions  we  are  apt  to  exchange  in  the  presence  of  any  work  of  art 
which  we  are  forced  to  face  without  a  ready-to-use  opinion.  We 
know  many  names  and  vague  adjectives,  but  the  power  to  under¬ 
stand  and  personally  appreciate,  to  judge  for  ourselves  critically,  is 
still  largely  uncultivated  in  America.  Mr.  John  Butler  Yeats  says 
that  much  of  higher  criticism  lies  in  the  selected  adjective,  and  that 
as  a  nation  we  seem  to  possess  not  more  than  half  a  dozen,  and  it 
is  true  that  with  us  more  often  than  not  a  man’s  muscles  are  “lovely,” 
a  child’s  dress  “grand,”  a  Strauss  opera  “sweet,”  and  a  mighty 
presentation  of  sculpture  “cute,”  and  everything  “just  awful,” 
from  a  motor  accident  to  an  unbecoming  hat. 

It  is  but  a  natural  law  that  if  we  do  not  express  our  thoughts 
well,  we  shall  eventually  think  as  slovenly  as  we  speak.  And  so  the 
less  we  speak  wisely  of  art,  the  less  we  shall  understand  man’s  ex- 
piession  of  beauty,  and  logically  the  less  man  will  have  the  power 
or  the  courage  to  produce.  Thus  it  so  often  happens  that  a  man’s 
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Owned  by  The  National  Gallery  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


"OCTOBER  BREEZES,"  FROM  A 
PAINTING  BY  ALBERT  LUCAS. 
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art  but  slowly  takes  its  place  solely  because  he  has  had  the  gift  to  say 
new  things  and  the  courage  to  say  them  his  own  way.  We  like  nov¬ 
elty,  but  not  originality.  While  we  often  rush  after  the  eccentric, 
we  are  reluctant  to  recognize  genuine  achievement. 

LAST  winter  New  York  had  several  exhibitions  which  put  to  the 
test  the  genuineness  of  its  critical  judgment.  We  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  enter  galleries  filled  with  pictures  about  which  no  set 
phrase  had  been  formulated;  it  was  hard  to  know  whether  to  say 
“grand”  or  “punk” — France  had  talked  about  them  and  London 
and  Berlin  welcomed  them,  but  New  York  did  not  know  this,  and 
a  very  difficult  situation  was  created,  quite  unintentionally  by  the 
dealer  and  artist.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  galleries  such  as 
Macbeth’s  and  Folsom’s  would  make  a  mistake  about  the  men 
they  presented,  and  yet  just  what  ought  one  to  say  of  the  mystery 
of  light  and  shadow  in  Albert  Lucas’  nocturnes  or  of  the  wind  and 
sun  in  such  canvases  as  Fromuth  has  painted  of  the  Brittany  coast. 

Although  I  remember  most  vividly  in  Mr.  Lucas’  canvases,  the 
night  breezes  creeping  through  the  gaunt  trees,  strange  moonlit 
paths  which  the  moving  sheep  find  familiar,  the  women  at  the  water 
edge,  nude,  alive,  deep  in  the  picture,  I  do  not  recall  where  the  pic¬ 
tures  were  painted  (France,  I  think)  or  when  they  were  done  (always 
from  youth  up,  I  believe)  or  who  has  taught  world-old  secrets  of 
revealing  beauty  to  this  man  of  original  purpose.  But  I  do  recall 
that  his  work  had  the  simplicity  born  of  vital  feeling,  much 
labor  and  wide  experience, — the  simplicity  of  cultivation.  The 
canvases  were  never  overcrowded,  yet  all  were  vibrant  and  living; 
the  people  who  dwelt  in  them  were  born  of  their  environment,  never 
featured  on  a  background,  but  living  in  the  scene,  vitally  or  remotely 
as  the  treatment  demanded,  the  old  guardian  of  the  sheep  is  but  a 
watchful  shadow  at  their  side,  the  women  at  the  pool  dominate  the 
composition  with  their  sensuous  lure. 

Neither  dominating  nor  subservient  is  the  “Golden  Madonna” 
(used  as  a  frontispiece  in  this  issue).  Here  both  figure  and  back¬ 
ground  are  held  in  a  soft  glamour  of  light;  a  spiritual  glow  suffuses 
the  entire  canvas,  and  suggests  to  the  searcher  for  symbols  that  the 
Christ-child  in  the  mother’s  arms  has  illuminated  tenderly,  inevitably, 
the  whole  scene,  as  the  Christ  love  has  striven  to  with  the  whole 
world.  Perhaps  Mr.  Lucas  did  not  mean  this,  at  least  not  con¬ 
sciously;  it  is  possible  he  only  wished  to  paint  all  the  beauty  that 
was  born  in  his  soul  for  the  subject.  Nevertheless  the  wonderful 
golden  light  is  there,  and  haunts  the  memory,  and  unfolds  its  mes¬ 
sage  the  more  surely  the  longer  the  picture  is  studied. 
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The  marvel  of  all  this  artist’s  work  is  his  management  of  diffused 
light.  There  is  never  a  sense  of  the  light  streaming  on  the  canvas, 
reflecting  from  wall  or  mirror;  it  comes  out  through  the  painting 
and  radiates  beyond  it.  What  piling  up  and  contrasting  of  colors, 
what  placing  of  the  sharp  edge  of  one  tone  hard  against  another 
until  light  glows,  as  fire  and  wood  rub  out  flame,  accomplishes  this 
miracle  the  onlooker  cannot  fathom  (the  artist  himself  is  vague 
about  it);  but  of  the  result  there  is  no  uncertainty,  for  through  it  are 
born  paintings  of  sunlight,  moonlight,  twilight,  warm,  cool,  deli¬ 
cately  gray,  that  are  supremely  appealing  and  convincing. 

It  is  always  the  lyric  note  in  Mr.  Lucas’  work,  never  the  dra¬ 
matic,  the  tragic,  the  morbid.  Though  France  has  claimed  much 
of  his  life,  she  has  not  covered  him  with  her  veil  of  New  Art  or 
crippled  his  hand  with  a  brush  of  colors  gone  mad  with  introspec¬ 
tion.  Rather  this  nation  of  many  gifts  has  been  his  bon  camarade , 
leading  him  down  friendly  paths,  clearing  his  vision  for  intimacy 
with  nature’s  mysteries,  then  with  encouraging  words  giving  him 
Godspeed  back  to  his  native  land,  trusting  the  critics  to  find  swiftly 
and  understanding^  their  own  appreciative  phrase  for  his  achieve¬ 
ment. 

GENIUS 

OCCASIONALLY  a  man  among  us  is  called  a  genius,  and  we 
picture  him  as  a  seer  of  the  remote,  the  unusual,  the  strange, 
with  a  vision  out  into  the  realms  of  unrealities;  far  away, 
so  we  let  ourselves  think,  from  the  normal  life  of  everyday  people. 
And  when  we  find  this  man  with  a  nature  simple  and  direct,  possessing 
that  rare  sincerity  which  is  conscious  only  of  truth,  we  wonder. 
Why,  we  say,  should  this  man  of  dreams,  of  visions,  of  far  specula¬ 
tion,  yet  seem  simple  as  children  are,  with  their  quick  sympathy 
and  friendliness  ?  That  the  greatest  should  also  seem  the  very 
simplest  is  an  astonishment  to  us;  for  wre  have  gone  so  far  astray 
that  wre  no  longer  knowT,  or  have  forgotten,  that  it  is  only  those  whom 
we  call  genuises  who  really  see  life  truly,  luminously,  as  it  is,  and  that 
the  genius  differs  from  the  rest  of  mankind  not  in  seeing  unrealities, 
but  by  his  clear  vision  of  truth,  for  slowly  wre  are  learning  to  know 
that  truth  is  everywhere  all  about  us,  back  of  the  high  barriers  which 
wTe  ourselves  have  erected,  and  it  is  only  the  greatest  of  us  wTho  have 
opened  windows  through  these  barriers  into  the  realities  of  life. 
May  it  not  be  we  others,  who  regard  ourselves  as  normal  and 
usual,  who  are  seeing  life  crookedly,  who  are,  in  fact,  unreal,  arti¬ 
ficial,  complex;  who  see  life  through  a  veil  darkly. 
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A  TWO-HUNDRED-AND-EIGHTY -DOLLAR 
BUSHEL  OF  CORN:  ACORN  SHOW  IN  OMAHA: 
ITS  VALUE  TO  THE  FARMER:  BY  FREDERICK 
J.  BURNETT 


WO  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  for  a  bushel  of  corn 
and  a  hundred  and  four  dollars  for  a  short  peck  of 
wheat  sound  like  famine  prices,  such  as  might  have 
been  asked  in  Vicksburg  or  Ladysmith.  They  were 
paid  in  time  of  peace  and  plenty,  in  one  of  the  great 
grain  markets  of  the  world,  where  grain  of  all  kinds 
was  to  be  had  in  abundance,  but  there  was  but  one 
“best  bushel  of  corn  in  the  world”  and  but  one  “best  peck  of  wheat 
in  the  world,”  and  the  corn  and  the  wheat  were  not  sold  for  food. 

To  think  that  so  small  a  quantity  of  such  common  grain  could 
bring  so  large  a  sum  makes  one  wonder  if  there  is  not  more  in  farm¬ 
ing  than  one  supposes.  And  if  one  went  to  the  Corn  Show  to  see 
this  two-hundred-and-eighty-dollar  bushel  of  corn  in  its  glass  case,  and 
the  hundred-and-four-dollar  peck  of  wheat  in  its  glass-covered  box 
chained  to  the  wall  with  a  chain  that  would  have  held  an  elephant, 
one’s  ideas  of  what  farming  may  be  underwent  some  revision. 

These  were  not  the  highest  prices  paid  at  the  Corn  Show,  for 
there  were  seventy  ears  in  the  busnel  of  corn,  and  the  “best  ten  ears” 
sold  for  thirty-three  and  a  half  dollars  an  ear,  while  the  blue  ribbon 
Illinois  ear  sold  for  twenty-one  dollars. 

For  the  first-prize  single  ear,  the  winner  of  the  Kellogg  thousand- 
dollar  silver  cup,  pronounced  the  best  ear  of  corn  ever  grown,  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  is  said  to  have  been  offered  and  refused  by  Mr.  Kellogg. 
This  ear  was  grown  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Palin,  of  Newtown,  Indiana. 
His  card  says  he  is  “just  a  plain  countryman.”  It  has  kernels  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  deep,  in  perfect  rows  and  covering  the  tip  com¬ 
pletely  and  the  butt  close  to  where  it  joined  the  stalk.  It  took  seven 
years  to  raise  it,  using  two  varieties  of  corn,  Reed’s  yellow  dent  for 
the  male  plant  and  Alexander  gold  standard  for  the  mother — the 
latter  being  detasselled. 

The  best  ten  ears,  which  won  a  thousand  dollar  trophy  and  three 
hundred  dollars  in  prizes,  and  the  best  bushel,  also  came  from  In¬ 
diana,  the  former  being  grown  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Overstreet,  of  Franklin, 
and  the  latter  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Kerlin,  of  the  same  place,  and  the  best 
ten  ears  exhibited  by  a  junior  (an  exhibitor  under  eighteen  years  of 
age)  came  from  the  same  county  in  Indiana,  which  would  suggest 
that  the  Hoosier  State  can  raise  something  besides  writers. 

We  are  told  by  those  who  should  know,  that  our  farm  products  do 
not  keep  pace  with  our  population,  that  the  mouths  to  be  fed  are 
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multiplying  more  rapidly  than  the  wherewithal  to  feed  them.  The 
Corn  Show  is  showing  how  to  change  this.  It  is  telling  the  farmer 
how  to  make  his  acres  more  productive — -how  to  get  larger  and  bet¬ 
ter  ears  of  corn  and  heads  of  wheat,  and  more  of  them — and  prov¬ 
ing  to  the  city  man  that  farming  is  something  more  than  drudgery; 
that  it  offers  a  chance  to  use  the  brains  and  is  a  business  wherein 
both  inventive  genius  and  business  ability  may  be  brought  into 
play;  a  business  that  may  be  highly  interesting  as  well  as  highly 
remunerative.  It  is  showing  this  to  more  people  than  could  be 
reached  in  any  other  way,  and  the  lessons  it  teaches  are  worth  any  price. 

There  have  been  three  Corn  Shows  now,  the  last  one  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  in  Omaha,  where  the  second  one  was  held,  the  first  having  been 
held  in  Chicago.  They  have  not  attracted  the  attention  from  the 
general  public  that  their  importance  to  the  general  public  merits,  and 
the  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  tell  something  of  what  the  Corn  Show 
is  and  what  it  does. 

The  Corn  Show  is  the  annual  exposition  of  the  National  Corn 
Association.  Those  who  raise  corn  send  to  it  their  fancy  ears,  just 
as  those  who  raise  and  own  horses  send  them  to  the  horse  show,  to 
compete  for  prizes:  but  the  entries  become  the  property  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  are  sold  for  its  benefit — to  pay  for  prizes  and  expenses. 
If  growers  would  take  their  grain  home  they  must  bid  it  in  at  auction. 

There  are  prizes  galore,  fifty  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  them, 
and  corn  comes  from  nearly  every  State  where  it  is  grown;  more 
kinds  than  a  layman  would  imagine  existed,  from  the  original  pod 
corn,  each  kernel  of  which  is  enclosed  in  a  separate  husk,  to  the  first 
prize  ear  of  yellow  dent,  from  the  little  Tom  Thumb  pop-corn  to 
the  big  Missouri  cob-pipe  corn.  And  the  farmers  who  raise  it  come 
too,  to  tell  about  how  they  did  it  and  compare  notes,  and  experi¬ 
ment  farms  and  agricultural  colleges  all  over  the  country  send  ex¬ 
hibits  and  men  who  know  how  to  answer  questions  about  them,  and 
States  send  exhibits  of  their  resources  and  attractiveness,  with  liter¬ 
ature  and  samples  of  their  products,  from  Louisiana  rice  to  Mani¬ 
toba  wheat,  with  more  men  to  answer  questions. 

THEY  told  us  about  Iowa’s  increasing  her  yield  of  corn  by  seed 
testing  until  she  is  some  fifteen  million  dollars  richer  every 
year,  and  of  Minnesota’s  investment  of  forty  thousand  dollars 
in  wheat  breeding  that  has  returned  a  hundredfold,  and  her  experi¬ 
ments  with  corn  which  have  increased  the  width  of  the  corn  belt  a 
hundred  miles;  of  the  dry  farming  in  Montana,  whereby  goodly 
harvests  are  wrung  from  erstwhile  arid  wastes,  and  irrigation  in 
Colorado  that  has  made  the  sun-baked  plains  productive. 
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At  the  exhibit  of  Ohio,  which  is  an  old  State  when  you  are  in 
Nebraska,  they  told  us  much  about  crop  rotation  and  seed  selection. 
They  showed  us  a  big  bundle  of  stalks  and  a  large  wire  basket  filled 
to  overflowing  with  big  fat  ears  of  corn,  by  the  side  of  a  similar  bas¬ 
ket  with  a  few  small  ears  in  the  bottom  and  a  slender  bunch  of  stalks, 
representative  of  the  rotation  of  continuous  corn,  a  lesson  in  farming 
not  easily  forgotten  and  one  to  convince  even  the  most  hardened 
opponent  of  “book  farming.” 

At  the  Illinois  exhibit  they  showed  how  land  that,  planted  to 
corn  continuously,  yielded  twenty-four  bushels  an  acre,  could,  by 
proper  soil  treatment  and  rotation,  be  made  to  bring  forth  ninety- 
three  bushels  an  acre — showed  the  stalks  and  the  corn,  and  the  change 
from  year  to  year. 

The  men  from  this  State  also  displayed  the  composition  of  a 
bushel  of  corn,  the  several  elements  separated, — carbohydrates,  pro¬ 
tein,  fiber,  oil,  ash,  corn  rubber, — and  showed  how,  by  breeding, 
different  elements  could  be  increased  or  reduced. 

One  did  not  need  to  spend  much  time  at  the  Com  Show  to  learn 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  “the  game”  in  farming  as  well  as  in 
other  businesses ;  that  it  is  not  all  hit  or  miss,  but  as  much  a  science, 
at  least,  as  banking  or  steel  making. 

Colorado  exhibited  a  model  of  an  irrigated  farm — real  soil,  with 
real  things  growing  in  it.  Arkansas  produced  a  miniature  rice 
plantation,  also  with  things  growing  in  real  soil.  Tennessee  showed 
us  a  deal  about  the  value  of  ground  rock  as  a  fertilizer.  Washington 
showed  us  how  to  fatten  a  steer  without  corn  at  all.  It  was  not  all 
com  at  the  Corn  Show,  but  everything  as  well  that  tends  to  make, 
not  only  the  traditional  two  blades,  but  several  times  that  number, 
grow  where  one  grew  before,  be  they  the  broad  blades  of  maize  or 
the  narrow  blades  of  blue  grass — everything  that  is  grain  or  grass, 
though  corn  is  king  there,  as  in  the  market-place. 

TWENTY-TWO  States  were  represented  at  the  Corn  Show  by 
the  States  themselves,  their  universities,  agricultural  colleges  or 
farms;  a  number  of  others  were  represented  indirectly  in  the 
exhibits  of  railroads  that  traverse  them.  Then  there  was  the  corn  of 
the  individual  exhibitors,  tagged  with  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  growers,  and  probably  no  one  ever  saw  com  from  so  many  dif¬ 
ferent  fields  together  anywhere  else.  There  were  some  six  thousand 
exhibits. 

Canada  sent  some  wheat  from  its  wonderful  new  fields,  with 
maps  and  folders  descriptive  of  the  region  wherein  it  grew,  and  some 
little  British  flags  to  decorate  those  of  us  who  like  to  be  adorned. 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture  had  an  exhibit,  part  of  what  it 
had  at  Seattle,  relating  mostly  to  animal  industry,  good  roads,  fruit 
and  fruit  pests  and  seed  selection.  Everyone  who  visited  this  part 
of  the  building  must  have  been  impressed  with  the  great  work  this 
Department  of  our  Government  is  accomplishing.  Those  who  raise 
hogs  must  have  found  a  valuable  lesson  in  the  exhibit  of  the  work  the 
University  of  Missouri,  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  is  doing  in  fighting  hog  cholera. 

The  Corn  Show  was  open  for  two  weeks.  The  two  shows  that 
have  been  held  in  Omaha,  where  the  National  Corn  Exposition,  an 
Omaha  organization,  helps  the  National  Corn  Association,  were  in 
the  Omaha  Auditorium  building,  with  a  portion  of  the  adjacent 
streets  and  a  vacant  lot  enclosed  and  heated  by  numerous  furnaces 
for  the  overflow. 

In  this  annex  were  the  model  kitchen;  the  domestic  science  de¬ 
partment,  where  farmers’  wives  and  daughters,  and  others,  were 
taught  nutritive  values  of  food,  how  to  cook  and  serve  food  appetiz- 
ingly,  and  numerous  practical  things  that  go  to  make  life  worth  living; 
some  of  the  railway  and  commercial  exhibits;  restaurant;  junior 
exhibits;  lecture  rooms,  school  exhibits  and  free  moving-picture  show. 

The  entertainment  features  were  not  lacking  and  this  fact  brought 
many  who  came  for  pleasure  and  stayed  for  profit.  The  Mexican 
Band  gave  several  concerts  every  day  in  a  large  hall  with  comfort¬ 
able  seats,  where  one  could  go  and  rest  when  weary  with  sightseeing, 
without  any  extra  charge.  There  was  an  almost  continuous  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  moving  pictures  and  lantern  slides,  sometimes  accompanied 
by  talks  and  lectures,  showing  things  of  interest  to  husbandmen; 
such  as  the  South  Omaha  Stock  Yards;  cattle  raising  and  shipping 
in  Argentina,  where  we  followed  the  cattle  from  the  pampas  until 
they  were  hauled  up  the  side  of  an  ocean  steamer  by  their  horns; 
road  making;  dredging  and  draining  swamp  lands;  gathering  sugar 
cane;  irrigation  canals  and  ditches,  and  things  of  like  nature. 

There  were  lectures  on  irrigation,  forestry,  animal  industries, 
dry  farming  and  kindred  subjects  bv  experts  from  the  several  State 
universities  and  farms  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  well 
as  from  others  who  know  about  such  things,  including  Mr.  James  J. 
Hill. 

It  may  be  that  some  old-fashioned  farmers  are  so  set  in  their 
ways,  so  firm  in  their  belief  that  what  was  good  enough  for  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers  is  good  enough  for  them,  that  they  will  not  read  what 
is  written  about  modern  methods  in  agriculture,  or  heed  what  is  told 
them;  but  every  farmer  likes  to  go  to  a  big  city  once  in  a  while  and 
“The  Corn  Show’’  sounds  attractive.  Going  there  is  not  like  going 
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to  a  college  or  experimental  farm,  it  is  a  “show”  and  he  wants  to 
see  the  other  fellow’s  corn.  If  such  a  person  goes  to  the  Corn  Show 
he  is  lost  to  his  old  traditions.  The  kindergarten  lessons  stare  him 
in  the  face  on  all  sides,  he  cannot  help  learning  new  things  and  for¬ 
saking  some  old  methods.  For  this  reason  a  State  could  well  afford 
to  send  a  delegation  of  old-fashioned  farmers  to  the  Corn  Show  every 
year  at  the  public  expense. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  one  of  the  chief  benefits  of  the  Corn  Show 
is  its  message  to  young  men,  the  farmers’  sons,  especially  to  those 
whom  the  throngs  and  the  paved  streets  of  the  city  are  calling  so 
loudly  they  cannot  hear  the  call  of  the  soil.  It  shows  the  farmer 
boys  the  possibilities  of  the  calling  to  which  they  were  born,  that  it 
is  not  necessarily  a  mere  routine  of  chores  and  plowing,  but  can  be 
made  an  occupation,  a  profession,  worthy  of  the  best  in  any  man — 
that  it  offers  opportunities  for  success  as  great  as  in  any  urban 
business,  and  in  ways  that  are  better  than  mere  money  making.  The 
possibility  of  developing  a  new  variety  of  corn,  of  doubling  the  yield 
of  a  wheat-field,  of  making  Nature  do  one’s  bidding;  surely  these 
things  must  make  the  world-old  business  of  farming  appear  differ¬ 
ently  to  those  who  have  come  to  think  small  things  of  it,  and  stop  the 
exodus  from  the  farm,  so  far  as  those  who  come  to  the  Corn  Show 
are  concerned. 

And  to  the  city  man  who  has  begun  to  think  about  the  green 
fields  of  the  country,  and  a  little  farm  of  his  own  where  he  can  spend 
his  later  years  in  independence,  the  Corn  Show  offers  just  the  infor¬ 
mation  he  needs,  and  confirms  his  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  such 
a  change.  It  tells  him  where  he  can  find  a  farm  within  his  means 
and  what  he  can  raise  there;  where  he  can  find  the  conditions  he 
wants;  the  climate  and  environment;  gives  him  addresses  and  other 
data.  It  shows  him  corn  that  will  do  well  in  the  countries  of  hot 
dry  winds  and  corn  that  will  mature  quickly  in  northern  lati¬ 
tudes,  where  the  season  is  short.  It  shows  him  how  to  select  seed 
and  test  it  before  he  uses  it,  to  make  sure  it  is  good  and  will  grow. 
He  can  also  learn  where  he  can  raise  fruit  or  cattle  or  hogs  to  advan¬ 
tage;  or  garden  truck  or  eucalyptus  trees.  He  learns  these  things 
better  than  he  can  learn  them  anywhere  else  without  visiting  the 
several  States  himself,  and  he  goes  home  laden  with  literature  and 
information,  and  presently  some  desk  is  deserted  and  someone  else 
has  gone  back  to  the  farm. 
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SMALL  FAMILIES 

OTH  the  designs  we  publish  this 
month  show  houses  that  are  small, 
simple  and  inexpensive,  being  meant 
to  suit  the  needs  of  small  families 
with  moderate  means.  But  while  the  cost 
has  been  carefully  kept  down  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  for  a  properly  built  Craftsman  house, 
both  these  little  dwellings  are  solidly  built, 
comfortable  and  as  attractive  as  any  houses 
we  have  ever  designed. 

House  No.  103  is  the  smaller  of  the  two, 
being  meant  for  a  family  of  not  more  than 
two  or  three  people.  It  would  be  entirely 
suitable  for  the  first  home  of  a  newly  mar¬ 
ried  couple  just  starting  in  life,  or  for  a 
man  and  wife  whose  children  are  all  mar¬ 
ried  and  gone  and  who  wish  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  in  a  snug  little 
home  that  gives  the  least  possible  trouble  to 


CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE :  NO.  103  :  FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 

the  housekeeper.  Or  it  would  be  conveni¬ 
ent  for  two  self-supporting  women,  who 
might  revolt  at  the  ordinary  flat  or  boarding 


house  existence,  and  pool  their  resources  to 
build  a  home  of  their  own.  Such  house¬ 
holds  are  very  common  in  England,  where 
numberless  small  cottages  are  built  by 


CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE:  NO.  103 :  SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN. 

home-loving  women  who  must  work  and 
yet  who  wish  to  get  all  the  comfort  they  can 
out  of  their  leisure  hours. 

As  shown  here  the  walls  of  the  house  are 
built  of  brick  according  to  a  method  of  con¬ 
struction  which  we  are  just  now  using  be¬ 
cause  it  is  both  economical  and  practically 
fireproof.  In  the  case  of  a  bungalow  like 
house  No.  103  the  brick  walls  would  be  8 
inches  thick.  Instead  of  the  usual  furring 
strips  nailed  on  the  inside  so  that  an  air 
space  is  left  between  the  brick  and  the 
plastering  we  sink  2x4  scantlings  in  the 
wall  in  the  place  of  every  tenth  course  of 
brick.  These  scantlings,  running  horizontal¬ 
ly  all  around  the  wall,  come  flush  with  the 
face  of  the  brick.  This  effects  a  great 
saving  in  the  cost  of  construction,  as  it 
makes  a  solid  weatherproof  and  very  nearly 
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FIREPLACE  WITH  COZY  SEATS,  BOOKCASES  AND 
WELL- ARRANGED  WINDOWS 
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fireproof  wall,  and  also  does  away  with  the 
dampness  that  is  one  of  the  great  disad¬ 
vantages  of  a  newly  plastered  wall. 

Over  the  scantling  a  waterproof  building 
paper  is  applied,  which  as  a  non-conductor 


CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE:  NO.  104 :  FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 

of  heat  and  moisture  makes  it  impossible  for 
dampness  to  form  on  the  inner  wall,  as 
would  be  the  case  if  the  plaster  were  ap¬ 
plied  directly  to  the  brick.  Over  this  water¬ 
proof  paper,  is  nailed  to  the  scantling, 
wainscoting,  straw  board  or  any  other  in¬ 
terior  finish. 

In  the  case  of  this  house,  the  walls  are 
built  of  hard-burned  brick  in  the  natural 
dark  red  color,  the  gables  are  sheathed  with 
wide  cypress  boards,  V-jointed  and  dark¬ 
ened  so  that  they  show  the  natural  reddish 
brown  color  and  strong  markings  of  this 
wood,  forming  a  pleasant  and  harmonious 
contrast  to  the  brick.  The  square  pillars  of 
the  front  porch  are  made  of  brick  like  the 
wall,  and  the  main  roof  is  shingled  and 
stained  to  a  warm  brown  tone  that  harmo¬ 
nizes  with  the  brick  and  with  the  boarding 
of  the  gables.  The  roof  of  the  former,  being 
necessarily  much  flatter  than  the  main  roof, 
in  order  to  allow  head  room  in  the  cham¬ 
bers  on  the  upper  floor,  is  not  sufficiently 
steep  in  pitch  to  be  shingled.  Therefore,  it 
is  covered  with  ruberoid,  the  upper  edge  of 
which  runs  to  the  ridgepole  beneath  the  top 
courses  of  shingles  which  extend  the  entire 
length  of  the  roof,  forming  a  finish  at  the 
top  for  the  dormer  roof.  This  ruberoid,  of 
course,  is  painted  the  same  color  as  the  roof 
shingles,  and  may  be  battened  or  not  ac¬ 


cording  to  the  taste  of  the  owner.  The 
rafters  supporting  it  are  left  exposed.  The 
floor  of  the  front  porch  is  made  of  either 
red  or  gray  cement  marked  off  into  squares, 
and  the  foundation  is  of  split  field  stone. 
The  window  frames  are  of  timber,  finished 
in  the  same  coloring  as  the  gables,  and  the 
sash  is  pure  white. 

The  front  door  opens  into  a  small  vesti¬ 
bule  which  is  little  more  than  a  recess  in 
the  living  room.  The  end  of  this  vestibule 
serves  to  hold  a  coat  closet  and  the  partition 
wall  gives  to  the  living  room  a  “jog”  that 
breaks  up  what  would  otherwise  be  a  plain 
square  in  shape  The  fireplace  is  directly 
in  the  center,  and  the  dining  room  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  main  room  as  is  usual 
in  a  Craftsman  house. 

As  we  have  been  asked  to  resume  our 
custom  of  giving  suggestions  for  the  color 
scheme  of  rooms  in  this  house,  we  have 
selected  a  combination  of  grayish  brown, 
old  blue  and  very  pale  straw  color  for  these 
rooms.  The  walls  of  the  living  room  might 
be  paneled  to  the  height  of  the  frieze  with 
beaver  board  held  in  place  by  strips  of  oak 
or  cypress  which  would  give  much  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  paneled  wall.  The  beaver  board, 
which  has  a  rough  surface  with  a  very  in- 
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teresting  texture,  can  be  finished  in  any 
color  desired,  as  it  can  be  painted  or  stained 
just  like  wood  or  plaster.  In  this  case  a 
charming  color  effect  might  be  obtained 
from  painting  the  beaver  board  in  a  very 
soft  shade  of  gray-blue,  like  the  lighter 
tone  of  Canton  china,  and  in  having  rugs 
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showing  as  a  pre¬ 
dominating  tone  the 
darker  shade  of 
Canton  blue.  The 
ceiling  would  be  a 
very  pale  straw  col¬ 
or,  not  yellow  enough 
to  give  any  effect  of 
that  color  in  the 
room,  but  just  tinted 
sufficiently  to  take 
away  the  coldness  of 
dead  white  plaster. 
The  frieze,  of 
course,  would  be  of 
beaver  board  put  on 
lengthwise  to  form 
an  unbroken  surface 
and  painted  to  match 
the  ceiling.  The  fire¬ 
place,  if  built  of 
tapestry  brick,  would 
be  a  little  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  if  plain 
brick  were  used,  but 
the  color  effect 
would  be  much  more 
beautiful,  as  the  tap¬ 
estry  brick  shows 
tones  of  dull  blue  as 
well  as  the  purples, 
reds  and  browns 
which  develop  nat- 
in  the  burn- 


urally 
ing. 

In  the  dining  room  s^n<?_N_ 
the  walls  are  wain¬ 
scoted  with  wide  V- 
jointed  boards  to  the  height  of  the  beam 
which  runs  around  the  angle  of  the  ceil¬ 
ing.  Our  favorite  wood  for  such  interior 
woodwork  is  chestnut,  which  takes  on  a 
beautiful  tone  of  cool  grayish  brown.  The 
ceiling,  of  course,  would  be  the  same  as  in 
the  living  room,  and  the  rug  of  plain  filling 
would  be  solid  Canton  blue.  We  would 
suggest  that  the  window  curtains  be  of 
some  thin  material  in  pale  '♦raw  color  like 
the  ceiling,  with  a  stenciled 
or  embroidered  figure  in 
the  darkest  shade  of 
Canton  blue. 


THROUGH  WALL 
AND  WINDOWS  IN  GABLE 
END  OF  HOUSE. 


•T£pfi-  ~T>-tgcxx&>i  •Wi^pow-fTi^TTieaT-  vStoibt- 


The  table  cover  and  sideboard  scarf  in 
a  scheme  like  this  would  be  in  the  natural 
iinen  color  with  applique  in  blue  relieved 
by  touches  of  brown  and  burnt  orange. 
The  cool  browns  would  be  carried  out  in 
the  leather  chair  cushions,  and  sharper 
accents  of  color  might  be  given  by  pil¬ 
lows  and  cushions  of  a  more  decided  blue 
and  of  copper  color.  The  metal  work  in 
such  a  room  would  best  be  of  copper. 

The  kitchen,  while  very  small,  is  equipped 
with  conveniences  which  should  make  the 
housework  easy  to  handle.  Upstairs  there 
are  two  bedrooms,  a  bathroom  and  a  large 
storage  room  under  the  slope  of  the  roof  at 
the  back  of  the  house. 

House  No.  104,  although  of  very  mod¬ 
erate  size  as  houses  go,  is  quite  a  bit  larger 
than  the  one  just  described.  It  is  built  of 
brick  with  the  construction  already  de¬ 
scribed,  but  in  this  case  the  walls  of  the 
lower  story  are  12  inches  in  thickness,  and 
the  walls  of  the  upper  story  only  8.  The 
gables  show  a  sheathing  of 
V-jointed  cypress 
boards,  and 
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the  door  and  window  framings  are  all  of. 
the  same  wood.  The  round  pillars  of  the 
porch  are  painted  pure  white,  these  with 
the  window  sash  serving  to  relieve  the 
subdued  color  scheme  of  the  house.  One 
interesting  structural  feature  is  seen  in 
the  posts  which  frame  the  entrance  door 
and  form  the  corners  of  the  small  vestibule. 
These  are  solid  square  timbers  and  the 
bricks  between  are  laid  up  just  as  they 
are  in  the  walls,  giving  a  construction 
that  is  really  what  it  appears  to  be  in¬ 
stead  of  the  ordinary  half-timber  construc¬ 
tion  which  shows  merely  strips  of  wood 
nailed  on  the  outside.  The  roof  is  of 
rough-finished  slate,  preferably  dark  red  in 
color,  and  the  ridgepole  is  of  tile.  The 
porch,  which  extends  across  the  front  of  the 
house  and  partly  down  one  side,  is  floored 
with  cement  in  the  usual  way. 

The  whole  end  of  the  living  room  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  big  fireplace  nook  shown  in  the 
illustration.  This  forms  the  chief  structural 
feature  of  the  house  and  also  gives  the  key¬ 
note  of  color.  The  hearth,  which  extends 
over  the  entire  nook,  is  paved  with  Welsh 
quarry  tiles  and  built-in  seats  on  either  side 
offer  a  delightful  suggestion  of  home  com¬ 
fort,  particularly  as  the  wall  spaces  flanking 
the  chimneypiece  are  shelved  for  books, 
and  the  whole  nook  is  lighted  by  small  case¬ 
ment  windows  set  high  in  the  wall.  The 
chimneypiece  up  to  the  mantelshelf  is 
hard-burned  red  brick  with  cement  above, 
finished  in  a  tone  that  harmonizes  with  both 
the  brick  and  the  walls.  The  walls  in  this 
room  are  wainscoted  up  to  the  ceiling  with 
chestnut  boards,  and  the  ceiling,  which  is 
crossed  by  massive  beams,  is  of  plaster 
tinted  to  a  warm  rosy  gray  tone.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  colors  in  the  room  are  a  dull  earth 
red  that  tones  with  the  brick  and  tile  of  the 
fireplace,  and  varying  shades  of  grayish 
brown,  like  that  of  weathered  oak.  The  big 
rug  in  the  living  room  would  show  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  these  colors,  and  the  smaller  din¬ 
ing-room  rug  might  be  of  solid  red.  Also, 
the  ceiling  of  the  dining  room,  where  more 
color  is  admissible  than  in  the  living  room, 
might  be  of  a  dull  red  tone  very  close  to 
that  of  the  tile.  The  window  curtains  would 
be  of  natural-colored  linen  or  linen  scrim, 
with  embroidery  in  coral,  and  high  notes  of 
color  might  be  given  by  having  cushions  of 
varying  red  tones  verging  on  the  coral  scat¬ 
tered  here  and  there  on  chairs  and  settles. 

This  house  boasts  a  pantry  as  well  as  a 
kitchen,  but  otherwise  its  housekeeping  ar¬ 


rangements  are  quite  as  simple  as  in  the 
case  of  the  smaller  dwelling.  The  upper 
floor  affords  room  for  four  chambers,  with 
plenty  of  closet  room  and  a  bath.  These 
rooms  are  of  moderate  size  and  very  simple 
in  shape,  being  arranged  to  afford  the  great¬ 
est  amount  of  room  possible  with  the  floor 
space  in  a  house  of  these  dimensions. 

Naturally,  the  color  schemes  given  here 
are  of  the  most  tentative  character,  and  are 
intended  merely  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
developing  individual  schemes  of  decora¬ 
tion.  The  choice  of  colors,  of  course,  would 
depend  entirely  upon  the  exposure  of  the 
house  and  the  sunniness  of  the  rooms.  Our 
own  choice  of  colors  is  almost  invariably  a 
combination  of  the  forest  and  wood  tones  of 
green  and  brown,  especially  as  these  admit 
a  harmony  of  colors  that  are  as  rich  and 
varied  as  those  of  the  autumn  woods,  but 
we  recognize  also  the  possibilities  of  dull 
blues  and  reds  and  warm  gray  tones  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  natural  color  of  oak  and 
cypress,  and  in  a  house  that  is  so  placed  that 
the  rooms  are  filled  with  sunlight  nothing 
could  be  more  beautiful  than  a  decorative 
scheme  based  upon  the  varying  tones  of  dull 
soft  blue.  We  find  it  safest  to  keep  all  the 
colors  dull,  especially  when  the  basis  for  the 
whole  scheme  is  one  or  the  other  of  the 
natural  wood  tones. 

FIGHTING  THE  BLIGHT  ON 
SHADE  TREES 

HE  rapid  increase  of  the  blight  that  is 
destroying  so  many  shade  trees,  espe¬ 
cially  in  New  Jersey,  has  at  last  aroused  a 
number  of  the  municipalities  in  that  State 
to  take  action  to  stop  it,  if  possible. 
Twenty-three  towns  and  villages  were  rep¬ 
resented  at  a  conference  held  recently  in 
Trenton,  and  careful  and  thorough  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  trouble  promises  to  be  the  re¬ 
sult.  The  conference  was  called  by  State 
Forester  Gaskill,  and  measures  will  be 
taken  to  secure  a  State  appropriation  for 
the  forthcoming  battle  against  the  gypsy  and 
brown-tail  moths,  which  are  held  chiefly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  wholesale  withering  away 
of  the  finest  trees.  These  pests  have  cost 
the  New  England  States  an  annual  expen¬ 
diture  of  more  than  a  million  dollars.  The 
ravages  of  either  pests  or  blight  are  plainly 
to  be  seen  in  every  woodlot  as  well  as  in 
the  shade  trees  upon  which  depends  so 
much  of  the  beauty  of  our  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  action  to 
remedy  both  will  be  quick  and  vigorous. 
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A  HOUSE  AT  ST.  DAVID’S,  PA., 
DESIGNED  ON  CRAFTSMAN 
LINES:  BY  JOHN  L.  GREY 

DURING  the  past  decade  a  higher 
standard  of  taste  in  domestic  arch¬ 
itecture  has  unquestionably  been 
established.  In  and  about  our 
really  progressive  cities  and  towns  spu¬ 
rious  ideals  have  been  set  aside,  and  the 
American  homes  of  to¬ 
day,  those  which  have  been 
designed  with  thought  and 
built  with  individual  in¬ 
terest,  have  established 
beyond  question  the  fact 
that  a  national  style  of 
architecture  for  our  sim¬ 
pler  dwellings  is  actually 
in  process  of  develop¬ 
ment.  From  my  point  of 
view  I  should  scarcely 
say  that  a  national  type 
of  building  is  as  yet 
established,  nevertheless, 
there  has  come  about 
in  this  country  gradually 
a  greater  appreciation  of 
the  need  of  building  for 
our  own  kind  of  life,  for  our  own  com¬ 
fort  and  enjoyment.  Also  we  have  slowly 
come  to  a  more  genuine  appreciation  of  the 
creations  of  our  forefathers — true  crafts- 


tiously  to  express  in  each  house  designed  at 
least  some  of  the  owner’s  individuality,  and, 
wherever  possible,  to  harmonize  the  house 
with  its  site  by  the  use  of  such  materials  as 
may  be  found  in  the  neighborhood. 

That  constructive  materials  possess  beau¬ 
ty  in  themselves  apparently  was  not  realized 
during  the  decadent  period  in  our  national 
architecture;  thus  wood,  the  natural  grain 
of  which  would  have  provided  a  play  of 
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men  in  their  utilization  of  local  materials 
to  build  them  homes  adequate  for  their  re¬ 
quirements — and,  with  that  increased  appre¬ 
ciation,  our  architects  have  sought  conscien- 


HOUSE  AT  ST.  DAVID  S,  PA.  :  OWNED  BY  H.  K.  MULFORB 

light  and  shade,  was  usually  smothered  with 
paint.  And  although  the  “run  of  the  kiln” 
made  possible  a  wealth  of  color,  bricks  were 
chosen  rather  for 
their  uniformity,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  wall  abso¬ 
lutely  dead  in  effect. 
Even  the  rugged 
beauty  of  boulders 
was  scarcely  appre¬ 
ciated  until  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  our  renais¬ 
sance,  when  daring 
craftsmen  began  to 
use  more  freely  the 
rough  field  stone  in 
house  construction — • 
though  infrequently 
as  a  basic  material, 
but  rather,  where  the 
site  called  for  such 
treatment,  as  a  uni¬ 
fying  agency  between  the  house  and  its 
boulder-strewn  surroundings. 

It  is  still,  unfortunately,  often  difficult  for 
an  architect,  however  much  he  himself  may 
be  imbued  with  a  proper  appreciation  of 
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STABLE  FOR  THE  ST.  DAVID's  HOUSE. 


the  logical  simplicity  of 
structural  material  and 
compositional  beauty,  to 
wean  his  clients  from  a 
desire  for  houses  marked 
by  a  more  complicated 
and  pretentious — but  real¬ 
ly  less  effective — appear¬ 
ance.  In  this  statement, 
of  course,  the  prospec¬ 
tive  builders  of  large 
houses  are  particularly  re¬ 
ferred  to,  as  in  our  small¬ 
er  homes  possibly  the 
greatest  strides  have  been 
made  toward  creating  an 
environment  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  pursuits  of 
“the  simple  life”  so 
strenuously  advocated  during  recent  years. 

The  return  to  country  life  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  exerted  a  beneficial  influence  on 
the  architecture  of  our  homes,  for  it  is  nat¬ 
urally  much  easier  to  impart  one’s  own 
individuality  to  a  home  unmarred  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  other  houses,  more  or  less 
indifferent  architecturally.  Happily,  too, 
the  site  selected  for  the  country  home,  or 
the  adjoining  country,  frequently  abounds 
in  a  wealth  of  material,  the  use  of  which  in 
the  house  is  a  powerful  factor  in  harmoni¬ 
zing  it  with  its  environment.  This  was  true 


Visscher  Boyd  for  H.  K.  Mulford,  Esq., 
near  St.  David’s,  Pennsylvania,  for  not  only 
did  huge  boulders  add  rugged  touches  to  the 
home  grounds,  but  on  nearby  farms  boul¬ 
ders  were  found  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
permit  of  their  use  for  the  entire  first-story 


walls  of  the  house,  for  the  encircling  ter¬ 
races  and  for  the  chimneys. 

The  boulders,  glinting  with  mica  and 
providing  a  beautiful  play  of  color,  are  laid 


were  used,  laid  nine  inches  to  the  weather 
and  stained  a  soft  pearl-gray,  which  blends 
most  acceptably  with  the  coloring  of  the 
boulders.  Used  intelligently,  half-timber 
effects  are  often  desirable  in  relieving  what 
might  otherwise  be  deemed  austerity  of 
design.  The  utilization  of  this  medium 
here  has  been  most  judicious,  the  half-tim¬ 
ber  of  the  gables  providing  only  “high 
lights”  to  the  composition,  rather  than  dom¬ 
inating  it.  The  panels  of  plaster  are  of 
gray-white,  the  timbers  being  of  chestnut 
rough  from  the  saw  and  stained  a  warm 
umber,  while  on  the  roof  the  cypress  shin¬ 
gles  are  stained  moss  green — nature’s  own 
color  completing  an  interesting  and  effective 
color  scheme. 

With  the  brow  of  a  hill  as  its  site  and  the 
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consequent  magnificent  views  a  vital  con¬ 
sideration,  it  was  essential  that  the  house 
should  be  especially  well  equipped  for  out¬ 
door  life.  As  a  result  the  first  floor  plan 
shows,  on  practically  three  entire  sides,  a 
terrace,  open  where  light  is  especially 
essential  indoors,  covered  to  create  en¬ 
trance  and  living  porches,  and  varying  in 
width  with  the  importance  of  the  views  to 
be  obtained. 

Of  the  exterior  features  possibly  the 
porte-cochere  and  the  sleeping  porch  are 
the  most  interesting.  The  former  is  admi¬ 
rable  in  its  accessibility  and  relation  to  floor 
plan  and  is  especially  noteworthy  for  the 
skilful  handling  of  a  difficult  problem.  The 
treatment  of  the  second-floor  sleeping  porch 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  entire  design  is 
also  good,  coming  as  a  distinct  relief  when 
one  considers  the  atrocious  additions  which 
are  frequently  made  to  a  house  in  order  to 
secure  outdoor  sleeping  quarters. 

The  entrance  porch  leads  directly  into  a 
fine  living  hall,  twenty  feet  wide  by  thirty- 
one  feet  long,  and  opposite  the  entrance  is 
a  large  fireplace  where  built-in  seats  create 
a  cozy  inglenook.  In  order  that  the  living 
hall  may  be  robbed  of  no  space,  the  stairs 
rise  from  an  alcove  to  a  gallery,  which  adds 
much  to  the  interest  of  the  great  hall,  and 
beneath  the  stairs  a  lavatory  is  conveniently 
located. 

Occupying  the  corner  between  the  main 
entrance  and  the  porte-cochere  is  a  small 
reception  room,  and  beyond  it  the  owner’s 
sanctum  is  quite  isolated  from  the  general 
living  rooms.  The  library,  at  the  left  of  the 
entrance,  is  equipped  with  built-in  book¬ 
cases  and  seats,  while  a  wide  bow  window 
and  a  large  corner  fireplace  increase  the 
room’s  attractiveness. 

The  dining  room,  which  also  has  a  large 
bow  window  with  built-in  seats,  is  con¬ 
nected  by  sliding  doors  with  both  the 
library  and  the  hall,  making  it  possible  to 
throw  open  all  the  rooms  of  the  first  floor 
when  occasion  arises.  The  numerous  wide 
openings  between  the  various  rooms  have 
created  charming  vistas,  particularly  as  the 
quartered  white  oak  woodwork  is  stained 
a  tobacco  brown  and  finished  in  Craftsman 
style  uniformly  throughout  the  entire  suite. 
The  abundance  of  windows  and  French 
casements  has  also  contributed  largely  to  the 
success  of  the  house,  giving  almost  an  out- 
of-door  atmosphere  within,  as  well  as 


afifording  a  wide  outlook  in  all  directions 
over  the  beautiful  rolling  Pennsylvania 
landscape. 

Those  who  have  had  difficulty  in  finding 
a  suitable  spot  for  the  addition  of  a  con¬ 
servatory  to  their  homes  will  appreciate  the 
wisdom  of  a  space  being  provided  during 
the  planning  of  the  house,  and  the  space 
allotted  for  a  conservatory  here  is  particu¬ 
larly  good,  as  it  will  open  up  still  another 
attractive  vista  from  the  living  hall. 

An  ample  service  department  completes 
the  first  floor,  the  service  stairway,  running 
from  the  basement  to  the  third  floor,  being 
compactly  arranged  in  private  halls.  On  the 
third  floor  are  located  the  servants’  rooms. 

Some  of  the  special  advantages  of  the 
planning  of  this  house  are  as  follows: — the 
second-floor  rooms  are  very  generously  pro¬ 
vided  with  closets,  two  of  the  rooms  in  the 
owner’s  suite  have  open  fireplaces.  An¬ 
other  advantageous  arrangement  is  the 
opening  of  the  various  rooms  into  each 
other,  while  the  generous  proportions  of  the 
sleeping  porch  give  ample  provision  for 
the  entire  family  to  sleep  out  of  doors. 

The  general  idea  of  the  house  is  repeated 
in  the  design  of  the  stable,  with  similar 
materials.  As  the  same  color  scheme  has 
been  used  for  the  stable  as  for  the  house, 
the  little  building  has  been  developed  into 
an  attractive  spot  on  the  estate,  which 
proves  conclusively  that  for  whatever  util¬ 
itarian  purpose  a  building  may  be  erected, 
beauty  of  design  and  execution  are  attain¬ 
able. 

Summing  up  the  characteristics  which 
distinguish  the  St.  David’s  house,  one 
immediately  discerns  perfect  adaptability  to 
the  conditions  demanded  by  the  setting,  the 
wise  employment  in  its  development  of  local 
materials ;  in  the  color  scheme  of  the  ex¬ 
terior  a  rigid  adherence  to  nature’s  subdued 
greens,  browns  and  grays,  and,  penetrating 
deeper,  one  feels  that  the  owner's  individu¬ 
ality  has  not  been  subjugated  entirely.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  originality  of  design  and  treatment 
and  the  complete  absence  of  pretentiousness 
mark  the  house  as  consistently  in  harmony 
with  Craftsman  ideas  and  also  with  the 
tenets  of  our  form  of  government.  There¬ 
fore  the  house  is  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  those  who  hold  high  the  cause  of  im¬ 
proved  domestic  architecture  in  the  United 
States. 
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AN  ATTRACTIVE  SHINGLE 
BUNGALOW:  BY  LILLIAN  H. 
WALKER 

HE  strong  suggestion  of  formality  in 
the  lines  of  the  exterior  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of 
this  little  bungalow  designed  by  Mr. 
Roy  F.  Bancroft,  a  Los  Angeles  architect, 
for  Mr.  M.  M.  Cook  of  Tropico,  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  and  built  at 
the  cost  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars. 

This  formality  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  equal 
spacing  of  the  doors, 
windows,  columns, 
downspouts,  etc.,  from 
either  side  of  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  front  eleva¬ 
tion,  which  may  be 
noticed  on  the  floor 
plan.  The  strong, 
simple  lines  of  the 
sloping  roof,  with  the 
broad  overhang,  sup¬ 
ported  by  heavy  pur¬ 
lins  at  the  ends ;  the  unusually  broad 
saddle-boards,  and  the  massive,  though 
simple  lines  of  the  chimney,  are  especially 
distinctive  in  this  bungalow.  The  window 
sill,  or  water  table,  is  carried  around  the 
entire  house  as  a  sort  of  belt  course,  be¬ 
low  which  is  resawed  redwood  rustic.  All 


SIDE  VIEW  OF  MR.  COOK’S  BUNGALOW. 

the  outside  walls  above  this  water  table 
are  covered  with  redwood  shingles  laid 
about  5L2  inches  to  the  weather.  Owing 


to  the  flat  pitch  in  the  roof,  the  shingles 
there  are  not  exposed  so  much.  A  detailed 
drawing  shows  the  simple  framing  of  the 
windows. 

The  front  entrance  of  this  bungalow  is 
nothing  more  than  a  wider  overhang  of  the 
roof  supported  by  two  shingled  columns 
resting  on  brick  buttresses  which  are  placed 
at  either  end  of  the  wide  brick  steps.  In¬ 
stead  of  themsual  door,  French  windows  are 


BUNGALOW  DESIGNED  BY  ROY  F.  BANCROFT 
FOR  MR.  M.  M.  COOK,  OF  TROPICO,  CAL. 

effectively  used  at  the  attractive  entrance. 

The  exterior  of  the  bungalow,  including 
the  roof  and  sides,  is  left  in  the  natural 
color,  linseed  oil  being  used  merely  as  a  pre¬ 
servative.  The  outside  window  and  door 
casings  are  in  dark 
green. 

The  interior  is  very 
conveniently  arranged 
throughout.  The  liv¬ 
ing  room  is  16  x  24 
feet,  with  a  large 
brick  fireplace  occu¬ 
pying  one  end  of  the 
room,  stained  and 
polished  to  match  the 
mahogany  color  of  the 
woodwork.  The  book- 
c  a  s  e  doors  are  of 
leaded  glass,  marked 
off  to  correspond  with 
the  square  lights  of 
the  outside  sash.  The 
ceiling  has  four  beams 
running  parallel  with  each  other  across  the 
room.  There  is  a  wide  open  doorway  be¬ 
tween  the  living  room  and  dining  room. 

The  dining  room  wainscot  is  about  five 
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feet  8  inches  in  height,  made  of  3-inch  red¬ 
wood  channel  board.  Four  feet  from  floor 
is  a  thick  plate  rail  6  inches  in  width,  sup¬ 
ported  by  square  blocks  of  wood  acting  as 
brackets.  One  foot  8  inches  above  the  plate 
rail,  or  at  the  top  of  the  wainscot,  is  another 
shelf  which  is  12  inches  in  width  by  2  inches 
in  thickness,  supported  by  heavy  brackets 
hanging  down  nearly  to  the  plate  rail.  The 
treatment  of  the  buffet  is  in  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  the  woodwork,  and 
the  whole  is  fashioned  after  the  Dutch 
style.  The  doors  are  leaded  glass,  and 
a  beveled  plate  glass  mirror  is  at  the  \ 
back  of  the  countershelf.  The  west 
end  of  the  dining  room  is  practically 
constructed  of  glass  doors  hinged  together, 
so  that  the  entire  end  of  the  room  may  be 
opened,  throwing  the  dining  room  and 
porch  into  one. 

From  the  entrance  of  this  little  bungalow 
one  gets  a  glimpse  through  the  entire  house 
into  the  garden  beyond.  The  porch  is 
placed  at  the  rear,  and  is  constructed  in 
such  a  way  that  in  the  summer  time  the  glass 
sash  and  doors  surrounding  the  entire  porch 
may  be  taken  down  and  screens  inserted. 
The  porch  doors  open  into  a  very  attractive 
little  garden  enclosed  with  shrubs  and 
flowers,  where  one  is  entirely  secluded  from 
view.  The  pergolas  overhanging  with  wis¬ 
taria  are  a  mass  of  bloom  in  the  spring,  and 
add  a  pretty  coloring  to  the  general  effect. 
At  the  opposite  end  of  the  garden  an  artis¬ 
tic  little  tea  house  has  been  added,  the  out- 


white  enameled  woodwork  and  nickled 
hardware.  One  bedroom  opens  by  a  wide 
glass  door  into  a  sun  room  which  is  sur¬ 
rounded  on  three  sides  with  adjustable 
glass  casements  and  screens.  This  sun 
room  is  used  as  a  sewing  room,  and  is  an 
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HOUSE  OF 
MR.  M.  M.  COOK. 


ideal  sleeping  porch — a  practical  combina¬ 
tion. 

The  cabinet  kitchen  is  especially  complete 
and  convenient,  making  the  work  therein 
more  of  a  pleasure  than  a  hardship.  It  is 
finished  in  white  enamel,  and  is  equipped 
with  bins  for  sugar  and  flour,  cupboards  for 
pots  and  kettles,  smaller  ventilated  cup¬ 
boards  for  preserves,  and  cupboards  with 
glass  doors  for  chinaware ;  also  drawers  for 
smaller  utensils  and  kitchen  articles.  In  one 
corner  of  the  kitchen,  next  to  the  flue,  is  a 
large  built-in  hood  which  comes  down  low 
over  the  stove  and  carries  off  all  the  smoke 
and  odor. 

The  maid’s  room  is  off  the  kitchen,  and  is 
so  situated  that  it  is  apart  from  the  living 
quarters  of  the  house.  The  screen  porch  is 
equipped  with  stationary  laundry  trays. 
The  stairs  lead  down  into  the  cellar,  which 
is  used  as  a  furnace  and  coal  room. 


DETAIL  OF  FRAMING  WINDOWS  IN  MR.COOK’s  HOUSE. 

lines  of  which  are  reflected  in  an  irregularly 
shaped  pool. 

Again  referring  to  the  interior,  the  guest 
chamber  is  placed  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  house,  and  has  a  large  area  of  window 
space  on  two  sides,  making  it  a  very  bright 
and  airy  sleeping  room.  The  bathroom  is 
between  the  two  bedrooms,  and  finished  in 


FOR  A  SUMMER  KITCHEN 

N  excellent  idea  for  a  summer  kitchen 
can  be  carried  out  by  leaving  an  open 
space  about  18  inches  or  2  feet  wide  be¬ 
tween  the  roof  and  the  top  of  the  walls. 
The  framework,  of  course,  would  support 
the  roof  in  the  usual  way.  This  would  in¬ 
sure  the  elimination  of  all  odors  of  cook¬ 
ing,  and  would  so  greatly  reduce  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  kitchen  that  work  in  it  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months  would  be  pleasant 
instead  of  wearisome. 
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THE  IMAGINATIVE  CRAFT 
WORK  OF  BLANCHE  LOUISE 
HUTCHINSON:  BY  SHAEMAS 
O’SHEEL 


IN  Miss  Hutchinson’s  work  I  find  a  rare 
sensitiveness  to  beauty,  an  art  sense 
both  subtle  and  vigorous,  achieving  ex¬ 
pression  in  a  small  output  of  craft  jew¬ 
elry,  of  which  every  piece  bears  the  dual 
stamp  of  art — inspiration  and  sincerity. 
She  is  young,  somewhat  inexperienced,  even 
at  times  lacking  a  little  in  technical  mastery, 
but  distinctly  apart  from  and  above  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  her  craft  by  the  force  of  native 
intelligence. 

When  I  speak  of  inspiration  in  this  con¬ 
nection  I  mean  that  the  contemplation  of 


IN  ALL  OF  MISS 

Hutchinson's 

USE  OF  THE  ABA- 
LONE  SHELL,  THE 
SETTING  IS  SIL¬ 
VER  LINKS  THAT 
SEEM  A  PART  OF 
THE  SEA,  —  FOAM 
ON  THE  WAVE  OR 
SEAWEED  FROM 
THE  DEPTHS. 

the  stone  or  shell  to  be 
used,  summoning  up  all 
the  instinctive  and  ac¬ 
quired  knowledge  of  how 
to  use  it,  is  the  creative 
process  by  which  each 
design  is  evolved  and 
each  piece  of  work  brought  to  completion. 
Miss  Hutchinson  has  not  specialized  on  the 
Etruscan  style,  rung  the  changes  on  the 
Egyptian,  gone  to  the  Orient  for  sugges¬ 
tions,  or  learned  the  trick  of  meeting  medi¬ 
ocre  taste  which  calls  for  meaningless  curie- 
cues  and  minute  evidences  of  technique,  till 


OF 


this  piece  of  the  result 

jewelry  IS  THE  might  as  well 

delicate  beau-  be  achieved  bv 

motif  express-  machinery. 

ed  in  the  bold-  Rather  she  has 

EST  technique.  sought  for  each 

problem  an  individual  solution  dictated  by 
nothing  but  the  inspiration  gleaned  from 
her  materials.  I  have  a  vision  of  the  incal¬ 
culable  influence  for  good  to  be  exerted  on 
American  national  development  by  true 
craftsmen,  and  the  jewelers  may  play  no 
small  part  in  it,  since  the  appeal  of  our 
jewels  is  so  intimate  and  seductive;  but 
unfortunately  the  majority  of  workers 
trained  in  this  craft  seem  either  incapable 
of  original  concepts  or 
cowed  by  the  ogre  of  pub¬ 
lic  bad  taste.  Now  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  golden  rule 
of  jewelry-making  might  be 
stated  thus :  consider  your 
materials  till  you  conceive 
a  design  which  shall  ex¬ 
press  what  beauties  and 
meanings  you  sense  in 
them,  and  execute  that  de¬ 
sign  as  best  you  can,  to 
the  end  that  each  orna¬ 
ment  may  be  a  work  of  art 
self  -  warranted  and  self- 
sufficient. 

Miss  Hutchinson’s  most  notable  achieve¬ 
ment  to  date  has  been  the  demonstration  of 
some  possibilities  of  the  abalone  pearl.  The 
abalone,  a  large  shell-fish  culled  by  Chinese 
coolies  from  the  rocks  of  California  coast 
waters,  yields  an  iridescent  inner  shell  gen¬ 
erally  starred  with  large  irregular  pearls 
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or  blisters.  These  pearls  are  among  the 
finest  semi-precions  materials  available  to 
the  craftsman.  But  they  are  hopelessly 
beyond  the  understanding  of  the  unim¬ 
aginative  or  mediocre  mind.  I  have  seen 
splendid  abalones  treated  as  turquoise  or 
amethyst  or  bits  of  glass  or  lumps  ot  paste 
might  be  treated,  stuck  indifferently  in  a 
setting  having  as  much  correspondence 
with  their  peculiar  characteristics  as  a  piece 
of  machinery  would  have.  Even  when  in¬ 
dividually  considered  they  will  betray  the 
unimaginative  into  a  weak  sentimentality, 
a  fussy  or  vapid  treatment.  For  their  most 
apparent  quality  is  a  wonderful  variety  and 
exquisite  delicacy  of  color.  Every  good 
abalone  pearl  is  a  miniature  rainbow  in 
sweet  confusion,  or  a  vista  of  unimagined 
sunsets.  But  also  every  abalone  is,  first  of 
all,  a  creation  of  the  sea,  a  delicate  blending 
of  all  its  mystic  lights  and  colors,  yet  born 
of  the  strength  and  the  beauty  of  the  sea. 

A  realization  of  this  fundamental  char¬ 
acter  of  the  abalone  is  the  secret  of  Miss 
Hutchinson’s  treatment  of  it.  She,  too,  un¬ 
derstands  and  loves  the  sea.  A  small  pearl 
gives  little  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  this  idea,  but  even  in  her  treatment  of 
these  she  brings  out  all  the  character  of 
each  by  a  fine  irregularity  of  form  and  a 
careful  toning  of  strong  silver  setting. 
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THE  friend  who  had  spent  some  time 
with  us  during  the  summer  when 
the  garden  was  in  its  poppied,  rosy 
heyday  wrote  to  me  when  Decem¬ 
ber  snows  arrived:  “Now  that  winter  is 
here  I  suppose  your  friends  may  expect  to 
hear  from  you  once  in  a  while,  as  you  will 
certainly  be  forced  willy  nilly  to  lay  down 
your  rake  and  hoe.” 

It  was  the  second  of  December  when  I 
smiled  quizzically  over  this  letter  and  won¬ 
dered  if  this  city  moth  would  believe  me  if  I 
told  her  I  looked  forward  to  one  of  my  bus¬ 
iest  months  in  the  garden — that  there  would 
not  be  a  day’s  cessation  of  the  labor  and  joy 
in  the  out-of-doors. 

This  is  a  blessed  provision  of  necessity, 
for  with  the  first  brittle  taste  of  December 
and  the  crisping  of  energy,  the  very  frost 
in  the  nostrils  whets  the  muscles  to  toil,  and 
with  eve^  breath  of  the  ever-chilling  air 
there  is  the  message  to  hurry,  to  achieve, 
before  the  ice-bound  days  of  January  are 
upon  us. 

So  on  the  second  of  December  I  tossed 
aside  the  gray  artificially  scented  letter,  and 
sallied  forth  with  my  garden  partner,  arms 
laden  with  our  precious  horde  of  freshly 
arrived  Japanese  lilies,  making  our  way 
toward  the  Peony  Kingdom.  Then  from 
the  cellar  was  fetched  the  big  box  of  sand 
which  we  had  carefully  stored  away  one 
warm  scarlet-splashed  autumn  day,  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  this  exciting  December  morn¬ 
ing. 

The  few  inches  of  snow  were  lifted  with 
a  spade  and  the  earth  proved  to  be  frozen 
only  a  little  over  an  inch.  Holes  twelve 
inches  deep  were  dug,  then  the  good  old 
wheelbarrow  was  squeaked  upon  the  scene 
laden  with  a  rich  compost  of  old  manure  and 
decayed  sod  and  weeds.  The  holes  were 
given  two  inches  of  compost  in  the  bottom, 
then  a  heaping  trowel  of  sand  was  thrown 
in  to  make  a  bed  for  the  great  luscious,  burr, 
artichoke-like  Auratum  bulbs  to  lie  in,  with 
a  counterpane  of  the  same  sand  to  cover 
them.  We  then  filled  the  hole  with  the 
mingled  compost  and  original  soil. 

Leaves  which  we  had  also  prudently 
saved  in  gunny  sacks  for  this  purpose,  were 
then  piled  over  the  hole,  while  over  them 
moderately  fresh  manure  was  laid  for  the 
triple  purpose  of  holding  the  leaves  in  place, 
warmth  and  spring  fertilization. 
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My  garden  partner  and  I  always  have 
great  difficulty  to  avoid  coming  to  blows 
over  the  subject  of  depth  in  planting. 
Haven’t  you  met  the  variety  of  gardener 
who  would,  if  left  to  himself,  always  plant 
everything  in  the  center  of  the  earth’s  axis 
if  he  could  dig  that  deep?  Well,  then  you 
know  what  I  have  to  contend  with,  and 
what  spirited  discussions  and  stilted  dignity 
occur  before  a  compromise  is  reached. 

The  larger  Auratum  bulbs  should  be 
planted  ten  inches  deep ;  the  Speciosum 
Melpomene  and  smaller  lily  bulbs  about  six 
inches. 

All  told  we  planted  twenty-six  lilies 
among  the  peonies;  the  latter  will  give  the 
bulbs  shade  about  the  stalks  in  summer, 
conserving  the  moisture,  while  the  foliage 
of  the  peonies  will  make  exquisite  leafy 
vases  for  the  bouquets  of  lilies  to  rise  from. 

With  tired  backs  but  gleeful  hearts  we 
trudged  toward  the  house,  and  on  the  way 
I  stooped  and  brushed  the  snow  off  a  bor¬ 
der,  finding  a  quantity  of  very  fresh  sweet 
alyssum  smiling  happily  under  their  glitter¬ 
ing  cover.  Across  the  path  in  a  nook  under 
the  white  lilac  were  several  clumps  of  brave 
purple  stocks  looking  like  monster  double 
violets. 

The  next  few  days  were  spent  distrib¬ 
uting  manure  about  the  raspberries  and 
blackberries,  mulching  strawberries  and 
rhubarb.  The  hardy  chrysanthemums  were 
reluctantly  cut  down,  for  they  still  displayed 
touches  of  yellow,  red,  pink  and  white  in 
the  center  within  the  brownish  edges  of  the 
frosted  outer  petals.  The  stalks  were  cut 
close  to  the  new  growth  already  courageous¬ 
ly  making  haste  for  the  next  season.  The 
plants  were  then  mulched  with  leaves  and 
manure. 

Between  labors  we  sat  on  the  garden 
bench  under  the  pines  where  the  chickadees 
came  and  “sassed”  us  while  a  red-headed 
woodpecker  drummed  on  the  tree  trunk 
above  our  heads. 

The  green  Dutch  and  white  Italian  bench¬ 
es  are  always  left  out  all  winter  in  our  gar¬ 
den,  for  why  should  we  not  enjoy  a  peaceful 
comfortable  hour  in  the  out-of-doors  when 
it  is  in  its  most  beautiful  white  winter 
stage  ? 

Each  morning  after  breakfast  we  steal 
out  to  find  if  Bre’r  Rabbit  has  been  to  visit 
us  during  the  night.  I  always  feel  a  little 
thrill  when  I  see  the  pathetic  hunted  tracks 
of  the  poor  things.  I  wish  there  were  some 
way  in  which  one  could  convey  a  general 


invitation  to  all  their  race  to  make  winter 
quarters  in  the  safe  refuge  of  our  garden 
where  many  borders  of  Scotch  pinks  will 
feed  them  generously.  Here  we  find  half- 
frozen  apples  from  which  a  rabbit  made  a 
midnight  supper,  and  there  he  has  nibbled 
the  Brussels  sprouts. 

This  reminds  me  of  that  most  profitable 
of  all  winter  vegetables — Brussels  sprouts. 
It  seems  so  delightfully  paradoxical  to  go 
out  in  a  December  snow  and  pick  quarts  of 
these  tight  little  green  rosettes,  which  are 
only  made  more  delectable  by  the  very  cold 
that  is  death  to  most  other  members  of 
their  vegetable  family.  Last  year  we  gath¬ 
ered  sprouts  far  into  January. 

For  our  lunch  we  now  dig  into  the  frosty 
ground  and  pull  forth  appetizing  parsnips, 
while  for  salad  there  is  the  chicory.  By 
cutting  down  the  chicory  leaves  in  the  fall, 
banking  slightly  as  for  celery,  then  placing 
rather  fresh  manure  over  them  to  quite  a 
depth,  it  is  possible  to  have  fresh  salad  far 
into  the  winter  from  one’s  own  garden. 

The  idle  hotbed  had  been  filled  in  the  late 
fall  with  the  celery  not  put  in  the  deep  earth 
trench.  Just  before  Christmas  we  took  off 
the  great  covering  of  corn  shocks  and  snow 
from  the  top  and  on  opening  the  sashes 
found  not  a  trace  of  frost  inside;  the  celery 
leaves  were  as  green  and  white  as  though 
they  had  been  flourishing  out  under  a  sum¬ 
mer  sun.  We  selected  the  most  perfectly 
developed  ones,  filling  many  crates  which 
we  stored  in  the  cellar  for  our  own  use  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  two  months.  One  particularly 
fine  crate  we  sent  to  friends  in  the  city,  to 
add  to  their  Christmas  cheer.  On  the  24th 
the  Christmas  tree  was  cut — always  with  a 
qualm,  for  it  seems  so  cruel  to  end  its  life 
in  the  woods  for  such  a  brief  gay  existence 
indoors. 

We  had  saved  enough  sand  from  the  lily 
planting  to  use  for  the  Christmas  tree.  The 
trunk  was  placed  in  a  tub  or  bucket  and  the 
sand  filled  in  about  it,  making  the  firmest 
and  neatest  arrangement  possible  and  the 
simplest. 

For  the  Christmas  table  decoration  there 
is  nothing  prettier  than  cyclamen.  No 
other  flower  will  stand  the  hardships  of  in¬ 
door  winter  life  as  well  as  the  cyclamen. 
It  needs  but  little  sun  and  will  continue  to 
bloom  under  the  most  vacillating  conditions 
of  heat  and  cold,  light  and  darkness.  It  only 
seems  fair  though  that  between  meals  it 
should  be  given  a  chance  at  some  bright 
window  to  enjoy  a  more  natural  existence. 
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These  plants  can  be  raised  from  seed 
and  in  this  way  one  can  obtain  a  great  va¬ 
riety,  and  by  having  several  plants  they  may 
take  turn  in  brightening  the  dining  table. 

With  the  first  of  January  approaching  we 
look  forward  to  the  arrival  of  the  cata¬ 
logues  from  the  seedmen  and  rosarians ; 
then  the  search  for  novelties  begins,  the 
glad  renewal  of  acquaintance  with  beloved 
old  flower-friends  and  the  ever  new  delight 
in  the  never  varying  pictures.  Then  al¬ 
though  perhaps  the  gardening  hands  will  be 
folded  for  a  time,  losing  their  freckles,  tan 
and  callous  spots,  the  gardening  brain  is 
working  harder  than  ever,  planning  the 
spring  campaign  of  beauty,  dreaming  at 
night  of  the  fall  planted  bulbs,  forswearing 
during  the  day  the  dress  planned  for  Easter, 
in  favor  of  those  marvelous  azaleas  which 
smile  at  you  from  the  cover  of  one  partic¬ 
ularly  enticing  catalogue. 

So  the  season  merges  from  one  dream  to 
another— -an  endless  circle  of  hope  and  work, 
always  garlanded  with  blossoms,  which  only 
bloom  the  more  in  the  mind’s  eye  when  the 
trees  bow  earthward  with  the  snow  and 
your  plant  children  lie  tucked  in  their  white 
beds,  dreaming  perhaps  as  you  dream  of  the 
great  Spring  Pantomime. 

CRAFTSMAN  DESIGNS  FOR 
BOX  MAKING 

HE  approach  of  the  holiday  season 
sets  every  home  worker  in  wood 
and  metals  to  planning  Christmas 
gifts,  for  those  articles  that  are  use¬ 
ful,  but  not  too  large  or  elaborate,  are 
usually  most  in  demand.  We  have  during 
the  year  published  a  number  of  designs  for 
the  smaller  furnishings  that  would  make  ad¬ 
mirable  holiday  gifts  to  the  members  of  the 
family  or  to  friends  who  like  gifts  that  not 
only  are  unusual  in  themselves,  but  that 
have  an  interesting  personal  association 
with  the  maker,  so  in  the  present  issue  we 
give  only  designs  for  such  commonly  used 
articles  as  wood  boxes  and  a  shoe  box. 

These  are  all  intended  to  be  decorative  as 
well  as  useful  articles  of  furniture,  and  if 
they  are  carefully  made  and  due  attention  is 
paid  to  the  finish  of  the  wood  and  metal  any 
one  of  them  ought  to  harmonize  with  its 
surroundings  when  placed  in  a  well-fur¬ 
nished  room.  Oak  would  be  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  of  all  woods  for  making  boxes  like 
these,  which  are  intended  for  hard  use  and 
long  wear,  and  the  metal  hinges,  pulls  and 
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escutcheons  could  be  of  iron,  copper  or 
brass,  according  to  the  finish  of  the  wood 
and  the  kind  of  metal  most  used  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  furnishing  of  the  room. 

Wood  box  No.  1  measures  3  feet  in¬ 
length,  2  feet  in  width  and  is  20  inches  high 
at  the  back.  The  top  slopes  down  toward 
the  front,  which  is  only  13  inches  high,  and' 
the  corners  are  4  inches  square.  If  very 


WORKING  DRAWING  FOR  CRAFTSMAN  BOX  NO.  2. 

massive  construction  is  desired,  these  cor¬ 
ners  can  be  made  of  a  solid  square  piece  of 
wood  having  the  inside  cut  out  to  conform 
to  the  shape  of  the  box,  or  each  one  can  be 
made  of  two  flat  pieces  of  wood  glued  to- 
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gether  at  the  corner. 

In  the  latter  case  a 
rabbet  should  be  cut 
in  one  of  the  pieces, 
as  shown  in  the  small 
detail.  The  corner 
pieces  are  fastened 
firmly  together  with 
dowel  pins,  and  are 
further  strengthened  by 
the  square  blocks 
placed  inside  of  each 
corner  at  the  bottom 
of  the  box.  The  front 
and  sides  are  framed 
at  top  and  bottom,  giv¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  pan¬ 
els,  but  instead  of  the 
usual  panel,  wide  V- 
jointed  boards  are 
used.  These  boards  are 
fastened  with  dowel 
pins  to  the  frame, 
which  is  rabbeted  on  the  inner  edge  to 
allow  them  to  fit  in.  A  solid  bottom  is 
fitted  into  the  box  after  it  is  framed  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  corner  blocks  rest  directly 
on  the  bottom.  The  back  is  flush  with 
the  top,  which  projects  slightly  over  the 
sides  and  front  of  the  box.  The  top, 
which  is  made  of  V- jointed  boards,  is  held 
together  by  a  cleat  screwed  into  the  boards 
from  the  inside.  This  cleat  is  beveled  at 
the  edges  and  the  ends,  so  that  no  roughness 
in  finish  is  revealed  when  the  box  is  open. 
The  long  strap  hinges  also  serve  to 
strengthen  the  top. 

The  shoe  box,  which  is  No.  2  in  the 
group  of  boxes,  is  put  together  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  wood  box  just  described, 
except  that  paneled  sides  and  ends  are  used 
instead  of  the  V-jointed  boards,  and  the 
corners  are  plain  at  the  bottom  instead  of 
being  capped  for  greater  strength,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  wood  box.  The  panels  are  made 
exactly  as  they  would  be  in  a  larger  piece 
of  furniture,  and  are  not  glued  to  the  frame. 
The  groove  which  holds  them  is  deep 


enough  to  allow  the  panel  to  expand  and 
shrink  according  to  the  temperature.  The 
top  is  made  of  two  wide  boards  carefully 
joined  together,  to  give  the  effect  of  a  solid 
piece,  and  the  long  strap  hinges  are  used  to 
decorate  both  the  top  and  the  front  of  the 
box.  There  is  a  reason  for  this,  as  the  front 
is  hinged  so  that  it  opens  like  the  front  of 
a  desk,  allowing  either  the  top  or  the  front 
to  be  opened,  or  both,  as  convenience  de¬ 
mands.  This  box  as  shown  here  is  3  feet 
long,  2  feet  wide,  and  20  inches  high,  but 
like  all  these  models,  the  dimensions  may  be 
changed  at  will,  according  to  the  size  re¬ 
quired  and  the  place  in  which  the  box  is  to 
stand. 

The  square  wood  box,  No.  3,  is  3  feet  6 
inches  long,  2  feet  wide  and  21  inches  high. 
The  construction  is  much  the  same  as  that 
already  described.  The  corners  are  made 
like  those  of  the  shoe  box  and  the  V- 
jointed  sides  and  ends  are  the  same  as  in 
the  first  wood  box. 

All  the  hinges,  handles,  pulls  and  es¬ 
cutcheons  intended  for  use  on  these  boxes 
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can  easily  be  made  at  home  by  anyone  who 
has  learned  even  the  rudiments  of  metal 
work.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the 
hinges  are  numbered  in  the  same  order  as 
the  boxes,  but  of  course  they  can  be  inter¬ 
changed  at  will,  according  to  the  taste  and 
fancy  of  the  worker.  Hinges  No.  i  and 
No.  3  have  just  the  usual  hinge  construc¬ 
tion.  No.  2  differs  slightly,  as  is  shown  in 
the  small  detail  drawing,  which  illustrates 
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how  the  strap  is  bent  around  over  the  top 
and  is  there  hinged,  so  that  the  plate  ex¬ 
tends  down  the  back  of  the  box  about  two 
inches.  It  is  best  to  make  this  plate  short, 
so  that  it  can  be  countersunk  into  the  edge 
of  the  box.  Hinge  No.  3  is  made  for  the 
front  of  the  shoe  box,  but  its  design  is  that 
of  the  ordinary  strap  hinge.  In  interchang¬ 
ing  these  designs,  one  thing  should  be  kept 
in  mind,  and  that  is  that  the  first  wood  box 
needs  the  long  back  strap,  as  it  is  hinged 
directly  on  top  instead  of  at  the  back.  This 
plate  need  not  be  bent  down  at  the  back  un¬ 
less  desired. 

The  illustrations  of  the  escutcheons  ex¬ 
plain  themselves.  They  are  all  very  simple 
and  easily  made,  and  the  lug  or  dropped 
part  of  each  escutcheon  may  be  made  a 
little  longer  or  shorter  than  the  design  if 
necessary.  A  hole  is  cut  in  this  to  slip 
over  the  staple.  The  escutcheon  should  be 
hinged  under  the  front  part  of  the  lid,  al¬ 
lowing  the  lug  to  drop  over  the  staple, 
which  is  fastened  to  a  small  square  plate 
and  countersunk  in  the  face  of  the  box.  For 
boxes  of  the  sizes  given  here  these  es¬ 
cutcheons  should  be  about  3  inches  wide. 
The  handles  at  the  ends  are  made  in  the 
same  way  that  we  have  often  described.  A 
lug  should  be  left  on  the  top  of  each  handle, 
to  catch  or  stop  on  the  face  plate,  so  that  the 
handle  may  remain  at  right  angles  with  the 
face  of  the  box.  This  is  a  protection  taken 
to  clear  the  hands  of  anyone  lifting  it  from 
being  caught  between  the  handle  and  the 
end  of  the  box. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  usefulness  of  such 
boxes  as  these.  Carefully  lined  they  would 
be  convenient  for  shirtwaist  boxes,  or  could 
be  fitted  up  for  extra  blankets  and  pillows, 
and  take  their  place  as  a  piece  of  useful  fur¬ 
niture  in  a  room. 
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THE  SUNKEN  GARDENS  IN 
DENVER:  AN  INTERESTING 
PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENT:  BY 
FRANCES  LYNNE 


NO  city  is  more  progressive  than  Den¬ 
ver  the  Beautiful.  No  city  has 
accomplished  more  in  a  short  time 
in  the  way  of  boulevard  systems, 
parks  and  public  improvements  of  all 
kinds  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  The 
accompanying  illustrations  are  of  the  new 
Sunken  Gardens  just  completed,  and  clearly 
demonstrate  what  can  be  done  to  advan¬ 
tageously  beautify  unsightly  spots  with 
comparatively  small  expense. 

Particular  interest  centers  in  these  Gar¬ 
dens  because  of  the  fact  that  not  less  than 
a  year  ago,  the  site  of  the  Gardens  was  a 
city  dumping  ground,  a  menace  to  health 
and  public  comfort.  Tin  cans,  bottles, 
barrels,  refuse  of  every  description  was 
dumped  there  daily.  For  years  the  place 
had  been  an  eyesore  to  the  residents  of  that 
district,  in  fact,  to  the  entire  community 
whose  interests  centered  in  the  advancement 
of  the  city  and  its  proper  sanitation. 

When  Mayor  Speer  mapped  out  the  mag¬ 
nificent  boulevard  system  which  is  now 
nearing  completion,  this  unsightly  spot 
came  into  prominence  as  it  fell  directly 
in  the  path  of  the  proposed  boulevard.  So 
something  had  to  be  done.  It  was  then 
that  Denver’s  progressive,  public-spirited 
Mayor  hit  upon  the  unique  idea  of  the 
Sunken  Gardens.  These  Gardens  are  built 
on  bottom  land  that  was  filled  in  by  the  city, 
and  then  used  to  form  the  bed  of  the  arti¬ 
ficial  lake.  The  bottom  of  the  lake  is  ce¬ 
mented,  while  a  concrete  wall  extends 
around  it.  Under  the  coping  of  this  wall 
are  hundreds  of  electric  lights  which  sparkle 
and  reflect  in  the  water.  The  lights  work 
automatically ;  the  bulbs  are  colored  red, 
white  and  blue  and  when  the  Gardens  are 
illuminated  the  effect  from  the  shore  is  ex¬ 
tremely  beautiful. 

The  pavilion  or  pergola  was  first  owned 
by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  and  used  by  them  as  a 
booth  during  an  exhibition.  At  the  close 
of  the  exhibition,  upon  the  request  of  the 
Mayor,  the  booth  was  presented  to  him  to 
use  for  any  purpose  he  saw  fit.  He  imme¬ 
diately  had  it  removed  and  placed  on  the 
site  of  the  Sunken  Gardens  to  serve  as  a 
pavilion.  It  not  only  enhances  the  beauty 
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THE  PAVILION  AND  SWIMMING  POOL 
IN  THE  SUNKEN  GARDENS  IN  DENVER. 

of  the  place,  but  it  affords  shade,  shelter  and 
rest  to  the  many  who  visit  the  Gardens  daily. 
And  the  greatest  thing  about  this  attractive 
pavilion  is  that  it  cost  nothing,  greatly  de¬ 
creasing  the  total  expense  of 
this  worth  while  undertaking 
— an  idea  that  might  be  prof¬ 
itably  carried  out  by  the 
mayors  of  other  cities.  The 
pavilion  faces  both  east  and 
west,  affording  not  only  a  fine 
view  of  the  residential  portion 
of  the  city  but  also  of  the 
snow-capped  peaks  in  the  dis¬ 
tance. 

The  water  for  the  lake  is 
supplied  from  a  dam  con¬ 
structed  by  the  highway  de¬ 
partment  and  flows  into  the 
lake  through  dozens  of  little  fountains  ar¬ 
ranged  at  intervals,  playing  constantly  and 
adding  to  the  charming  effeci.  The  deli¬ 
cate  spray  wafted  here  and  there  by  the 
wind  cools  the  atmosphere  and  clarifies  the 
air,  adding  much  to  summer-time  comfort. 


A  cement  walk  ex¬ 
tends  around  the  Gar¬ 
dens,  on  either  side  of 
which  are  grass  plots 
and  flower  beds  artis¬ 
tically  grouped  and 
arranged,  forming  a 
most  captivating 
whole. 

It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Highway  and 
Park  Commissioners 
to  light  the  lake 
on  pleasant  evenings,  and  during  the 
winter  months  to  turn  it  into  a  skating 
rink  for  the  pleasure  and  enjoyment 
of  old  and  young.  This  will  make 
the  Sunken  Gardens  the  most  sought 
after  and  attractive  place  in  the  city. 


THE  POOL  BECOMES  A  FINE  SKATING  POND  IN  WINTER. 

Considering  that  but  a  short  time 
ago  this  was  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
sightly  dumping  grounds,  the  metamor¬ 

phosis  is  truly  remarkable,  almost  be¬ 
yond  belief.  It  furnishes  an  excellent 

.illustration  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  in  spite 
of  all  obstacles,  through 
determination,  and  stands  as  a 
living  monument  to  the  active 
patriotic  man  who  not  only 
conceived  the  idea  but  labored 
indefatigably  for  its  accom¬ 
plishment.  In  the  course  of 

time  in  dealing  with  matters  of 

civic  improvement  one  grows  to 
realize  that  the  first  considera¬ 
tion  is  not  always  spending 
much  money,  but  rather  making 
use  of  what  materials  lie  close 
to  hand. 
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THE  “ARMIES”  OF  THE  FUTURE 

THE  social  ideal  of  the  world  today  is 
universal  peace,  yet  it  is  one  of  the 
paradoxes  of  human  nature  that  the 
personal  ideal  of  every  man  who  is 
worth  his  salt  is  the  good  fighter.  We  de¬ 
plore  the  idea  of  war,  yet  the  prospect  of  it 
never  fails  to  bring  forth  the  wildest  en¬ 
thusiasm.  The  news  of  a  battle  is  the  first 
to  be  sought  in  the  daily  paper  and  we 
cheer  at  the  sight  of  a  regiment  of  soldiers 
marching  down  the  street.  War  is  wanton 
destruction,  but  it  is  also  romance,  for  it 
brings  forth  the  qualities  that  after  all  are 
the  highest  man  has  yet  developed, — quali¬ 
ties  that,  strained  to  the  utmost  height  of 
achievement  during  the  storm  and  stress  of 
the  ages,  have  been  the  chief  factor  in 
evolving  a  civilization  which  is  moving 
steadily  toward  the  federation  of  nations  in 
the  interests  of  worldwide  peace.  And  a 
large  part  of  mankind  still  believes  de¬ 
voutly  in  the  necessity  of  war  as  a  preserv¬ 
ative  of  the  mental,  moral  and  physical 
well-being  of  humanity,  holding  that  the 
heights  and  depths  of  heroism  and  cruelty 
are  at  times  indispensable  unless  we  are  to 
lose  the  strength  and  manliness  of  the  race. 
In  fact,  the  war  party  probably  outnum¬ 
bers  the  peace  party,  for  it  includes  the  vast 
majority  of  those  who  cling  to  tradition 
and  are  easily  moved  by  any  emotional  ap¬ 
peal.  The  peace  party  is  the  stronger,  for 
it  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age 
and  moves  with  the  course  of  events,  but 
it  is  as  yet  in  the  minority  because  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  perpetual  peace  is  anything  but 
popular.  As  William  James  said:  “Our 
ancestors  have  bred  pugnacity  into  our 
bone  and  marrow,  and  thousands  of  years 
of  peace  won’t  breed  it  out  of  us.” 

But,  in  one  of  his  last  published  utter¬ 
ances  (“The  Moral  Equivalent  of  War,” 
McClure’s,  August,  1910),  this  great  advo¬ 
cate  of  peace  suggests  another  use  for  the 
strength,  heroism  and  love  of  fighting  that 
form  so  indispensable  a  part  of  the  human 
heritage, — a  use  that  shall  demand  the  ut¬ 
most  expression  of  these  qualities, — but  not 
for  wholesale  destruction.  The  struggle  of 
humanity  to  shape  its  environment  to  its 
own  advantage  has  gone  beyond  the  period 
when  one  nation  lived  and  grew  only  by 
preying  on  another,  and  the  time  is  coming 
for  all  men  alike  to  enlist  in  the  struggle  to 
conquer  finally  and  completely  the  world 


we  live  in  and  the  forces  which  are  ready 
to  serve  us  as  soon  as  we  are  ready  to  mas¬ 
ter  them.  He  proposes  that,  instead  of 
military  conscription,  there  shall  be  a  con¬ 
scription  of  all  our  youthful  population 
to  form  for  a  certain  number  of  years  a 
part  of  the  army  enlisted  against  the  ad¬ 
verse  or  hidden  forces  of  Nature,  giving  all 
alike  a  taste  of  hard  campaigning  against 
a  foe  more  difficult  to  conquer  than  any 
opposing  army,  as  well  as  a  term  of  service 
during  which  all  social  inequalities  shall  be 
wiped  out  and  each  man  left  free  to  show 
the  manhood  that  is  in  him.  By  this  means, 
to  use  his  own  words : 

“The  military  ideals  of  hardihood  and 
discipline  would  be  wrought  into  the  grow¬ 
ing  fiber  of  the  people ;  no  one  would  re¬ 
main  blind,  as  the  luxurious  classes  now 
are  blind,  to  man’s  real  relations  to  the 
globe  he  lives  on,  and  to  the  permanently 
solid  and  hard  foundations  of  his  higher 
life.  To  coal  and  iron  mines,  to  freight 
trains,  to  fishing  fleets  in  December,  to 
dish-washing,  clothes-washing  and  win¬ 
dow-washing,  to  road-building  and  tunnel¬ 
making,  to  foundries  and  stokeholes  and 
to  the  frames  of  skyscrapers,  would  our 
gilded  youths  be  drafted  off,  according  to 
their  choice,  to  get  the  childishness  knocked 
out  of  them,  and  to  come  back  into  society 
with  healtheir  sympathies  and  soberer 
ideas.  They  would  have  paid  their  blood- 
tax,  done  their  part  in  the  immemorial  war¬ 
fare  against  Nature;  they  would  tread  the 
earth  more  proudly;  the  women  would 
value  them  more  highly;  they  would  be 
better  fathers  and  teachers  of  the  following 
generation . We  should  get  tough¬ 

ness  without  callousness,  authority  with  as 
little  criminal  cruelty  as  possible,  and  pain¬ 
ful  work  done  cheerily  because  the  duty  is 
temporary,  and  threatens  not,  as  now,  to 
degrade  the  whole  remainder  of  one’s  life.” 

At  first  sight,  this  does  not  seem  a  kind 
of  service  very  likely  to  rouse  the  romantic 
enthusiasm  with  which  a  boy  now  enters 
one  or  another  of  the  great  national  mili¬ 
tary  schools  to  prepare  for  a  lifelong  career 
as  a  soldier,  or  the  red-hot  fever  of  excite¬ 
ment  with  which  men  rush  to  enlist  in  time 
of  war,  but  after  all  is  it  not  more  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  traditional  point  of  view  than 
of  the  service  itself?  There  is  nothing 
specially  conducive  to  self-respect  in  loafing 
around  barracks,  fighting  sham  battles  for 
the  sake  of  strategic  training,  and  under¬ 
going  the  deadly  monotony  of  daily  drill 
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and  parade,  which  is  about  all  the  ordinary 
soldier  does  in  time  of  peace,  nor  is  there 
anything  very  heroic  in  war  as  it  is  carried 
on  today.  When  men  actually  came  to  grips 
on  the  field  of  battle,  it  was  with  the  fierce 
joy  in  personal  strength,  skill  and  bravery 
that  always  comes  with  a  deadly  conflict  at 
close  quarters,  but  modern  science  has 
made  such  warfare  obsolete  for  as  long  as 
our  present  civilization  shall  last.  A  battle 
now  is  more  a  matter  of  calculation  and 
machinery,  and  the  soldiers  are  mere  count¬ 
ers  in  the  game.  Barring  the  one  element 
of  discipline  that  makes  the  men  almost  as 
unerring  in  action  as  the  machine-guns, 
there  is  nothing  much  in  modern  military 
service  to  make  it  the  best  training-school 
for  the  nation’s  manhood,  and  in  actual 
warfare  the  victory  goes  to  the  army  that 
is  most  bountifully  supplied  with  provi¬ 
sions  and  equipped  with  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  way  of  guns.  The  only  real 
excitement,  as  well  as  the  only  chance  for 
personal  heroism,  lies  in  scout  and  outpost 
duty,  and  in  guerrilla  warfare  of  the  kind 
that  seldom  gets  into  the  papers. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  kind  of  war¬ 
fare  is  not  so  far  from  the  primitive  war 
against  Nature  and  the  natural  foes  of 
man.  The  British  soldiers  on  the  frontiers 
of  India;  our  own  men  in  the  Philippines; 
all  men  struggling  with  conditions  of  sav¬ 
agery  beyond  the  confines  of  civilization, 
are  fighting  the  battles  of  organized  society 
and  are  playing  their  part  in  the  evolution 
of  the  race,  just  as  all  men  played  it  in  the 
tenth  century.  They  are  warring  against 
conditions,  not  armies,  and  they  are  play¬ 
ing  a  legitimate  part  in  the  great  world- 
drama  because  they  form  the  advance 
guard  of  civilization,  carrying  the  battle 
against  Nature  into  the  remotest  corners  of 
the  earth  in  obedience  to  the  stern  and  im¬ 
mutable  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
But  in  civilized  countries  this  kind  of  war¬ 
fare  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  time  is 
coming  when  we  must  seek  another  chan¬ 
nel  for  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  race. 

Such  channels  are  not  hard  to  find,  for 
the  warfare  against  Nature  is  endless.  The 
trouble  is  that  they  have  belonged,  not  to 
the  fighters,  but  to  the  toilers,  and  all  the 
traditions  of  militarism  tend  to  degrade  the 
worker,  no  matter  what  degree  of  courage, 
or  what  steadfastness  of  obedience,  may 
have  been  developed  in  him  by  the  work  he 
has  to  do.  The  circumstances  of  his  daily 
toil  may  call  forth  more  heroism  than  is 


ever  demanded  from  the  soldier,  but  it  is 
hardly  counted  as  heroism  because  he  is 
working  as  an  individual  for  his  daily 
bread,  not  as  a  member  of  a  huge  body  of 
trained  and  disciplined  men  whose  task  is 
to  maintain  the  glory  of  the  nation.  He 
works  because  he  has  to,  and,  unless  some 
lucky  chance  makes  him  a  member  of  the 
leisure  class,  his  work  is  lifelong  and  his 
reward  amounts  to  little  more  than  the 
bare  means  of  living.  There  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  chance  for  development  of  all  the 
manly  virtues,  but  he  does  not  know  it, 
and  there  is  very  little  pride  or  inspiration 
to  be  found  in  the  work  itself. 

But  supposing  the  Government  demanded 
that  each  citizen,  regardless  of  social  posi¬ 
tion,  possessions,  ability  or  need,  must  give 
three  years  of  his  early  manhood  to  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  nation,  just  as  it  is  given  by  a 
soldier  under  conscription,  and  that  such 
service  were  made  as  dignified  and  honor¬ 
able  as  military  service  under  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  conditions.  Suppose  that  the  men 
thus  enlisted  were  given  the  most  thorough 
training  for  the  work  they  chose  to  do,  and 
the  amplest  opportunities  for  doing  it, — not 
as  workmen  competing  with  one  another 
for  the  chance  to  earn  a  daily  wage,  but  as 
men  in  the  service  of  their  country,  main¬ 
tained,  taught  and  paid  by  the  Government 
during  their  years  of  service,  whether  they 
happened  to  be  the  sons  of  millionaires  or 
the  sons  of  miners  and  hod-carriers,  and 
kept  under  discipline  as  strict  as  that  of  the 
German  army.  Would  not  such  discipline 
and  such  service  tend  to  sweep  away  all  un¬ 
just  artificial  conditions,  and  in  time 
develop  a  vitality  and  solidarity  of  national 
feeling  equal  to  that  of  the  sternest  and 
most  aggressive  period  of  militarism? 
There  would  be  no  question  of  one  class 
favored  above  another,  or  of  one  man  reap¬ 
ing  the  results  of  his  neighbor’s  toil,  for 
each  and  every  member  of  this  great  na¬ 
tional  corps  of  fighters  against  evil  or  diffi¬ 
cult  conditions  would  be  a  sharer  in  the 
work  done  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 
Under  military  discipline  that  would  dis¬ 
countenance  all  shirking  and  exact  unques¬ 
tioning  obedience  during  the  term  of  serv¬ 
ice,  there  would  be  few  who  would  not 
emerge  with  a  clearer  sense  of  life’s  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  its  compensations,  better 
fitted  to  undertake  the  duties  of  citizenship 
than  they  could  possibly  be  by  any  one  of 
our  present  methods  cf  education, — 
whether  academic  or  industrial. 
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Also,  such  national  service  would  bring 
out  the  broadest  esprit  de  corps.  The  pride 
in  the  company,  regiment  or  army  would 
expand  into  pride  about  national  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  work  and  dangers  shared  would 
make  comrades  of  men  who  might  other¬ 
wise  remain  as  far  apart  as  the  poles  in  all 
that  goes  to  make  up  human  sympathy  and 
understanding.  The  bitter  strife  between 
capital  and  labor  would  be  impossible  if 
employer  and  employee  had  ever  worked 
side  by  side  in  the  service  of  the  nation,  and 
under  conditions  which  made  officers  of  the 
men  who  possessed  the  most  skill  or  ability. 
The  very  fact  of  such  service,  aside  from 
anything  else,  would  in  time  readjust  the 
entire  social  structure  upon  a  more  equi¬ 
table  basis,  for  ignorance  and  indifference, 
the  two  most  fruitful  sources  of  discord 
and  oppression,  would  have  vanished  in  the 
years  of  a  common  interest. 

The  law  of  Nature  demands  that  every 
man,  if  he  is  to  bring  forth  and  use  all  the 
manhood  that  is  in  him,  must  at  some  time 
in  his  life  strip  away  all  accessories  and 
stand  out  in  the  open, — a  simple  man 
among  men.  The  best  men  recognize  this  as 
if  by  instinct,  as  is  shown  by  the  longing  of 
those  most  hedged  in  by  fortune  for  the 
primal  conditions  of  danger  and  hardship. 
They  seek  it  as  a  luxury,  joining  exploring 
trips,  hunting  big  game,  doing  anything 
and  everything  to  gain  the  thrill  that  comes 
from  battling  in  the  open  with  elemental 
forces.  Kings  put  their  young  sons  into 
the  army  and  navy,  with  instructions  that 
they  shall  undergo  the  sternest  discipline 
and  do  the  hardest  work  in  order  that  they 
may  be  fit  to  rule  when  their  time  comes. 
Captains  of  industry  in  this  country  train 
their  sons  to  succeed  them  by  insisting  that 
they  shall  begin  as  common  workmen  and 
learn  the  business  from  the  ground  up.  But 
such  training,  in  spite  of  everything,  is 
never  anything  but  artificial.  The  prince  is 
always  a  prince,  and  the  knowledge  of  his 
rank  tempers  the  rigor  of  his  training;  the 
son  of  the  millionaire  who  puts  on  overalls 
for  a  time  is  as  widely  separated  as  ever 
from  the  man  who  must  wear  them  all  his 
life,  there  is  no  real  equality  or  comrade¬ 
ship  between  them,  nor  does  the  future 
proprietor  wring  the  quality  of  manliness 
from  the  pretense  of  being  a  workman. 

But  in  compulsory  Government  service 
all  would  be  in  very  truth  on  a  footing  of 
equality  for  the  term  of  service,  and  the 
chances  are  that  they  would  all  get  a  taste 


of  the  real  thing,  with  the  result  that  the 
workman’s  horizon  would  be  widened  and 
his  possibilities  for  future  usefulness  in¬ 
creased,  while  the  rich  man’s  son  would  get 
a  grip  on  life  that  no  other  education  would 
give  him.  And  there  are  plenty  of  chances 
for  adventure.  Not  only  is  the  work  of  the 
world  to  be  done,  and  new  and  better  ways 
invented  for  doing  it,  but  Nature  has  yet 
many  fields  left  to  explore  and  to  conquer. 
A  term  as  a  forester,  planting,  fostering  and 
guarding  trees  from  all  their  natural  ene¬ 
mies,  would  not  be  a  bad  experience  for 
any  boy,  and  one  or  two  experiences  in 
fighting  fires  might  be  of  as  much  use  as  a 
campaign  in  developing  courage,  resource¬ 
fulness  and  endurance.  Stock-raising,  fron¬ 
tier  police  duty  in  sparsely  settled  and  law¬ 
less  regions,  mining  and  prospecting  for 
new  mines,  exploration  and  development  of 
new  regions  to  be  brought  under  tillage,  re¬ 
claiming  arid  lands  by  installing  irrigation 
systems,  draining  swamp  lands  that  are  now 
useless,  pioneer  work  of  all  kinds,  as  well 
as  the  many  forms  of  industrialism  to  be 
carried  on  in  more  settled  communities, 
would  make  a  three-year  term  of  compul¬ 
sory  Government  service, — whether  State 
or  Federal, — as  valuable  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  boys  as  enlistment  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  or  going  to  a  military  school. 

In  the  republic  of  the  future  it  will  not  be 
enough  for  citizens  to  give  money  toward 
the  maintenance  of  their  government  and 
the  furthering  of  national  enterprises;  they 
must  give  themselves,  heart,  brain  and 
strength,  long  enough  to  do  their  full  part 
as  men  and  patriots.  This  is  what  they 
have  done  in  rendering  military  service,  but 
there  is  more  need  for  it  in  the  service  of 
societv  as  a  whole.  It  will  mean  education 
as  well  as  work,  for  each  man  will  be 
trained  for  his  allotted  service  as  he  is  now 
trained  to  be  a  soldier,  and  such  education 
will  be  neither  one-sided  nor  limited.  Best 
of  all,  it  will  mean  patriotism  of  the  kind 
that  lasts  all  the  year  round  and  holds  itself 
ready  to  answer  any  call  of  the  nation's 
need,  from  repelling  an  invading  army  to 
wiping  out  the  San  Jose  scale,  rendering 
navigable  a  river  choked  with  silt,  or  clean¬ 
ing  up  and  rebuilding  a  fever-infested  slum. 
— patriotism  that  rises  above  self-interest, 
class-interest,  or  even  national  interest,  be¬ 
cause  the  years  of  training  for  simple, 
hardy  manhood  will  have  given  men  some 
conception  of  the  needs  and  aspirations  of 
humanity  as  a  whole. 
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NOTES 

THE  MACDOWELL  CHORUS:  A  NEW 
MUSICAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  NEW 
YORK 

HE  MacDowell  Chorus  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  in  the  endeavor  to  fill  an 
important  and  long-felt  want.  For 
many  years  New  York’s  musical  pub¬ 
lic,  surfeited  as  it  has  been  with  every  other 
form  of  musical  entertainment,  has  had  ab¬ 
solutely  no  large,  adequately  trained  mixed 
chorus,  devoted  to  secular  work  and  avail¬ 
able  for  performance  in  connection  with  any 
of  our  several  excellent  orchestras.  Of  the 
city’s  three  permanent  mixed  choruses — 
each  of  which  is  most  admirable  within  its 
scope — one  is  a  highly  paid  body  of  pro¬ 
fessionals,  so  small  as  to  be  restricted  to  a 
special  field  and  very  costly  to  employ ;  one 
is  purely  educational,  and  is  accordingly  of 
enormous  size  and  of  uncertain  and  vary¬ 
ing  efficiency ;  and  the  third  is  limited  to 
oratorio  work.  Accordingly  in  the  past 
when  it  has  been  proposed  to  perform  any 
of  the  numberless  great  works  requiring  the 
services  of  a  large  and  efficient  mixed 
chorus,  it  has  usually  been  necessary  either 
to  import  an  organization  from  some  neigh¬ 
boring  city  or  to  train  a  new  body  of  singers 
for  the  occasion  only.  The  absurdity  of 
such  a  situation  needs  no  comment. 

To  fill  this  need  in  the  city’s  musical 
equipment  it  was  decided  to  convert  the 
MacDowell  Chorus  from  the  choir  of  wom¬ 
en’s  voices  which  was  so  successful  during 
the  past  year  into  a  mixed  chorus  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  carefully  selected  voices ; 
to  place  it  upon  a  permanent  basis;  to  or¬ 
ganize  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  its 
immediate  and  increasing  efficiency,  and 
thus  to  produce  a  body  capable  of  work 
in  choral  music  which  shall  rank  with  the 
work  which  in  instrumental  music  is  per¬ 
formed  by  the  great  permanent  orchestras. 
To  this  end  the  organization  has  been  care¬ 
fully  planned.  The  singers  are  unpaid,  but 
are  not  required  to  contribute  to  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  association,  and  they  also  en¬ 
joy  certain  special  musical  advantages.  The 
Chorus  is  to  disband  annually  so  as  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  weeding  out  of  unsatisfactory 
voices  and  undesirable  members.  The  en¬ 
tire  control  of  the  musical  side  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  its 
conductor,  Mr.  Kurt  Schindler,  whom  one 
of  our  first  critics  has  recently  described  as 
“one  of  the  most  thorough  and  genuine  mu¬ 


sicians  in  the  country ;  a  man  whom  to 
know  and  to  hear  at  the  piano  is  a  joy.” 

Under  these  conditions  the  altogether  ex¬ 
ceptional  body  of  singers  already  gathered 
ought  speedily  to  develop  into  a  chorus 
which  need  not  fear  comparison  with  any 
in  America.  The  growth  of  the  MacDowell 
Chorus  in  the  single  year  of  its  existence 
has  been  phenomenal,  but  wholly  natural 
because  impelled  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Chorus  itself  and  the  demands  from  with¬ 
out  upon  its  services.  Sustained  at  first  by 
a  committee  of  chorus  members,  the  or¬ 
ganization  is  now  incorporated,  with  a  board 
of  directors  and  several  classes  of  members 
who,  though  they  do  not  all  sing  in  the 
Chorus,  are  yet  vitally  interested  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  good  music  in  this  city.  An 
efficient  chorus,  independent  in  organiza¬ 
tion,  capable  of  singing  all  kinds  of  choral 
compositions,  both  religious  and  secular, 
should  form  part  of  the  musical  life  of  any 
American  town  as  it  does  of  German  cities. 
New  York  is  fortunate  in  having  more  than 
one  choral  organization  each  in  its  own  way 
of  benefit  to  the  city  and  each  contributing 
to  the  growth  of  artistic  understanding  in 
America ;  for  not  the  least  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  these  organizations — besides  their 
direct  contribution  to  art  in  the  life  of  a 
community — is  their  educational  effect  upon 
the  members  who  compose  them.  We  are 
musically  still  very  young  in  this  country, 
as  compared  with  the  old  world.  This  does 
not  mean  that  our  operas  and  orchestral 
concerts  may  not  equal,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  even  surpass,  European  perform¬ 
ances.  But  such  music  is  public  music,  and 
it  is  also  to  a  certain  extent  imported;  it 
does  not  spring  from  the  people  themselves 
nor  does  it,  as  yet,  closely  affect  American 
life.  We  still  lack  the  power  to  make  music 
for  ourselves.  We  have  grown  to  be  ap¬ 
preciative  and  often  discriminating  listeners, 
but  we  are  little  more.  Music  means  for  us 
an  evening’s  entertainment  in  a  concert  hall 
or  theater,  it  is  rarely  fundamental  in  our 
education  and  seldom  indeed  do  trios,  violin 
and  piano  sonatas,  vocal  duets  or  even 
good  piano  music  form  part  of  the  family 
life  of  an  American  home,  as  in  Europe.  If 
music  shall  really  mean  anything  to  us  we 
must  be  active  as  well  as  passive  in  its 
development.  It  is  not  enough  that  we 
should  hear  good  music  in  public  places  and 
liberally  open  our  purses  to  the  support  of 
the  best.  We  must  learn  to  make  music  as 
well  as  to  listen  to  it.  Only  thus,  from 
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within  outward,  and  from  the  bottom  up  can 
there  come  to  us  a  musical  growth  that  shall 
be  vital,  and  in  this  connection  we  cannot  be 
too  thankful  for  the  People’s  Choral  Union 
and  the  Music  School  Settlement;  these  in¬ 
stitutions  are,  however,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  concerts,  but  solely  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  their  members  and  students. 

It  was  for  the  dignifying  of  music  as  a 
part  of  education  in  this  country  that  Mac- 
Dowell  strove  as  Professor  at  Columbia 
University.  It  was  his  hope  that  music 
should  be  regarded  by  university  students 
not  as  a  specialty  but  as  a  necessity  to  gen¬ 
eral  culture  as  important  as  any  of  the 
other  college  Fine  Arts  courses.  And  it 
is  this  educational  stimulus,  this  bringing 
of  good  music  into  the  personal  activities  of 
American  singers  of  all  classes,  that  the 
MacDowell  Chorus  offers  to  its  members 
while  giving  to  the  public  adequate  perform¬ 
ances  of  great  works.  The  aim  of  the 
Chorus  is  the  best  in  art,  and  the  rehearsals 
are  necessarily  instructive.  The  member¬ 
ship  is  open  free  of  charge  to  all,  profession¬ 
al,  student  or  amateur,  who  have  sufficient 
vocal  and  musical  ability  to  conform  to  the 
high  standards  of  the  Chorus.  The  cost  is 
defrayed  by  those  who  are  able,  and  who 
want  to  give  to  the  sustaining  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  and  the  generosity  with  which 
some  of  the  rich  amateur  members  have 
contributed  to  the  Chorus  fund  has  been  im¬ 
pelled  by  a  hearty  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
also  by  a  certain  grateful  sense  of  obliga¬ 
tion.  For  it  has  meant  much  to  these  am¬ 
ateurs  to  be  associated  with  professional 
singers  and  to  work  according  to  profession¬ 
al  standards.  They  have  been  brought  into 
touch  with  the  earnest  side  of  music,  they 
have  learned  to  discriminate  between  the 
superficial  and  the  real,  they  have  taken 
home  with  them  definite  art  ideals,  and  their 
musical  experience  has  been  enriched  by 
working  under  great  conductors.  In  no 
other  way  could  they  have  received  such 
inspiring  instruction.  The  spirit  of  broad 
democracy  which  characterizes  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  MacDowell  Chorus,  including  as 
it  does  the  wealthiest  art  lovers  and  the 
poorest  students,  is  in  line  with  our  Ameri¬ 
can  social  ethics,  while  the  hi<di  standard  of 
the  work  sets  before  all  a  common  goal — 
artistic  proficiency. 

The  Chorus  was  founded  in  November, 
nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  MacDowell  Club  of  New  York. 
Two  months  later  Mr.  Gustav  Mahler,  the 


conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
came  to  one  of  the  rehearsals.  To  sing  for 
Mr.  Mahler  was  a  severe  test  for  so  young 
an  organization,  for  it  meant  to  invite  the 
criticism  of  the  highest  authority.  The 
singers  had  only  worked  together  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  many  of  them  had  never  before 
sung  under  a  conductor,  yet  thanks  to  the 
skill  and  musicianship  of  the  leader,  Mr. 
Schindler,  the  uneven  body  of  voices  had 
been  welded  in  this  short  time  into  a  well- 
balanced  whole.  Mr.  Mahler  sat  on  the  plat¬ 
form  near  the  piano,  listening.  When  the 
notes  had  ceased  under  the  upstroke  of  the 
conductor’s  wand,  the  great  musician  turned 
to  the  leader  and  said  a  few  emphatic  words 
of  praise.  Then  he  spoke  to  the  Chorus, 
and  taking  his  note-book  from  his  pocket 
asked  the  members  if  they  would  sing  at 
the  next  Philharmonic  Concert.  Thus  be¬ 
gan  the  public  work  of  the  young  organiza¬ 
tion.  So  successful  was  the  Chorus  at  this 
concert  that  Mr.  Mahler  reengaged  it  for  the 
next  concert  of  the  same  series.  Other  de¬ 
mands  followed  these  appearances  with  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  necessitating  the 
present  larger  development  of  the  Chorus. 

The  immediate  plans  of  the  Chorus  for 
the  coming  season  give  some  suggestion  of 
the  immense  field  which  awaits  it.  Be¬ 
sides  engagements  with  various  orchestras, 
two  concerts  of  its  own  are  being  arranged. 
At  one  of  these,  to  be  given  in  cooperation 
with  the  Philharmonic  Society,  three  mod¬ 
ern  French  works  of  great  importance  will 
be  performed  for  the  first  time  in  America. 
At  the  other,  which  is  to  be  without  orches¬ 
tra,  the  proposed  programme  contains 
works  of  Schumann.  Schubert,  Brahms. 
Grieg,  Othegraven  and  MacDowell,  all  im¬ 
portant  and  all  practically  unknown  here. 
These  are  but  a  fraction  of  the  immense 
number  of  choral  masterpieces  which,  for 
a  lack  of  an  unpaid  secular  chorus  of  the 
first  rank,  the  New  York  musical  public 
never  hears. 

The  MacDowell  Chorus  offers  at  once  a 
means  of  filling  a  definite  musical  need  of 
the  community,  and  also  a  fitting  and  per¬ 
manent  memorial  to  the  greatest  composer 
whom  this  country  has  yet  produced.  Be¬ 
fore  the  appearance  of  the  Chorus  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  soloists  from  the  Chorus  will  sing  at 
the  MacDowell  Club  Christmas  festival 
from  rare  sixteenth-centurv  music  collected 
by  Air.  Schindler,  who  besides  his  able 
musicianship  is  a  well-known  connoisseur 
in  the  field  of  musical  research. 
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THE  WELD  OLIVE:  BY  THE  AUTHOR 
OF  “THE  INNER  SHRINE” 

HE  action  of  “The  Wild  Olive” 
moves  so  slowly  that  one  is  tempted 
at  first  to  doubt  its  dramatic  in¬ 
terest,  the  people  seem  to  be  doing 
quietly  such  eminently  natural  things.  The 
lives  of  the  actors  seem  interwoven  with 
so  loose  a  thread ;  and  yet  on  careful  ob¬ 
servation  each  simple,  seemingly  unrelated 
act  works  out  through  its  own  environ¬ 
ment  to  the  most  logical  results.  The 
woman  who  attempts  to  break  the  courage 
of  the  man  she  loves  for  her  own  happi¬ 
ness  finds  that  out  of  his  weakness  she  has 
created  a  strength  that  annihilates  her ; 
and  her  compact  to  marry  a  man  she  does 
not  love  to  save  the  man  she  has  always 
loved,  works  ill  to  all  the  fateful  triangle, 
as  such  dickering  with  fate  is  bound  to. 
For  the  dynamic  force  of  an  action  never 
ends,  but  is  communicated  indefinitely  as 
it  affects  successive  lives.  The  character 
of  the  young  fiancee  (and  I  remembered  her 
more  particularly  as  being  widely  engaged) 
is  a  masterly  presentation  of  the  girl  so 
self-centered  that  every  evil  trait  she 
possesses  flowers  out  in  her  own  estimation 
as  virtue.  Her  supreme  selfishness  leaves 
one  appalled  at  the  man  love  which  sur¬ 
rounds  her,  until  one  recalls  that  she  is  dis- 
tractingly  pretty,  and  loves  love  if  not  her 
lovers.  Yet  we  have  all  known  the  women 
who  pose  even  to  themselves,  and  build 
little  pedestals  out  of  the  minor  faults  of 
their  friends.  Strange,  who  evades  the 
law  until  it  forgets  him,  and  eventually 
finding  the  world  harder  than  the  law,  is 
another  presentation  of  self-deception,  vivid 
and  overwhelming  in  spite  of  its  subtlety 
of  outline  and  slow  development. 

And  yet  the  man  is  innocent,  and  all  the 
storm  of  life  which  breaks  over  himself 
and  his  friends  is  born  of  the  error  and 
inadequacy  of  the  courts  of  law  of  which 
he  was  a  victim.  (Published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York.  347  pages.  Price, 
$1.50.) 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  WORLDS:  BY 
PERCIVAL  LOWELL 

THIS  book  of  modern  astronomy,  al¬ 
though  written  by  a  scientist  who  is  af¬ 
filiated  with  astronomical  societies  all  over 
the  world  and  whose  life  is  devoted  to  the 
furtherance  of  astronomical  investigation, 
is  so  clearly  and  almost  colloquially  pre¬ 


sented  that  not  only  is  it  easy  for  the  lay¬ 
man  to  understand,  but  scientists  steeped  in 
technicalities  have  taken  grave  exception  to 
it  as  being  undignified  to  the  point  of  sen¬ 
sationalism.  In  fact,  it  is  open  to  precisely 
the  same  objections  that  have  so  often  been 
urged  against  the  philosophical  works  of 
William  James,  because  Dr.  Lowell  has  ap¬ 
proached  his  subject  with  the  same  fresh¬ 
ness  of  enthusiasm  and  the  same  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  its  overwhelming  interest,  and  has 
presented  it  so  that  it  reads  rather  like  a 
cosmic  romance  than  a  record  of  dry  mathe¬ 
matical  calculations.  There  is  even  an  epi¬ 
gram  here  and  there,  and  a  sparkle  of 
humor  in  the  presentation  of  a  fact  that 
make  it  stick  in  the  memory  like  a  good 
story. 

The  opening  chapter,  which  sketches  the 
birth  of  all  solar  systems  from  nebuke,  and 
the  formation  of  the  nebulae  themselves, 
makes  an  appeal  to  the  imagination  that  is 
heightened  as  the  story  goes  on  to  recount 
the  initial  catastrophe  that  must  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things  have  resulted  in  the  birth  of 
our  own  sun  and  his  cortege  of  planets.  The 
result  of  the  most  recent  observations  and 
discoveries  regarding  the  major  and  minor 
planets  of  our  system  is  followed  by  chap¬ 
ters  on  the  formation  of  planets,  and  the 
history  of  their  development  along  the 
recognized  lines  of  evolution.  Finally,  there 
is  the  history  of  a  planet,  as  astronomers 
deduce  it  from  their  observations  of  worlds 
in  all  stages  of  development.  Some  of  Dr. 
Lowell’s  hypotheses  regarding  the  probable 
end  of  our  own  globe  are  a  little  startling, 
but  there  is  comfort  in  the  thought  that  we 
shall  not  be  here  to  see  just  what  does  hap¬ 
pen  to  finish  the  career  of  the  good  old 
earth.  (Published  by  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  Illustrated.  262  pages. 
Price  $2.50  net.) 

SUCCESS  IN  MARKET  GARDENING:  BY 
HERBERT  RAWSON 

THIS  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of 
a  well-known  book  by  the  author’s 
father,  which  bore  the  same  title  and  ran 
through  several  editions.  In  order  to  make 
it  as  valuable  to  the  market  gardener  of  to¬ 
day  as  it  was  to  his  predecessors,  the  book 
had  to  be  brought  up  to  date  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  especially  with  regard  to  a  number  of 
new  varieties  of  vegetables  now  under  culti¬ 
vation.  Therefore,  after  the  death  of  the 
elder  Mr.  Rawson,  the  work  of  rewriting  it 
was  undertaken  by  his  son,  who  has  fol¬ 
lowed  in  his  father’s  footsteps  as  a  success- 
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ful  market  gardener,  adding  to  the  thorough 
training  he  received  as  a  boy,  the  practical 
experience  gained  from  years  of  work  on 
his  own  account. 

While  fair  intelligence  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  first  principles  of  gardening  are  pre¬ 
supposed  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  the  in¬ 
structions  given  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
raising  vegetables  for  the  market  are  ex¬ 
plicit  enough  to  be  understood  and  applied 
by  the  veriest  tyro.  The  earlier  chapters 
are  devoted  to  the  preliminaries,  such  as 
location  and  soils,  drainage,  preparation  of 
the  soil,  fertilizers,  and  the  laying  out  and 
rotation  of  crops.  Another  division  treats 
of  the  selection  and  growing  of  seeds,  the 
cultivation,  gathering  and  marketing  of 
crops,  the  construction  and  operation  of 
hotbeds,  and  gives  some  useful  data  re¬ 
garding  the  capital  and  labor  required  to 
produce  a  given  result.  The  last  part  of 
the  book  furnishes  an  exhaustive  list  of 
marketable  vegetables,  with  directions  for 
their  culture,  the  implements  needed,  and 
methods  of  fighting  ordinary  plant  foes  and 
diseases.  It  is  clearly  and  succinctly  writ¬ 
ten,  and  is  practical  and  reliable  down  to 
the  last  detail.  (Published  by  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  L.  I.  Illustrated. 
271  pages.  Price  $t.20  net.) 

HOW  TO  KEEP  FIT:  BY  ALFRED  T. 
SCHOFIELD,  M.I). 

C  O  many  people  just  now  are  interested 
^  in  the  study  of  hygiene,  and  so  many 
books  on  the  subject  are  being  written, 
bought  and  studied  with  avidity,  that  the 
danger  lies  rather  in  the  direction  of  over¬ 
emphasis  in  the  line  of  effort  toward  self- 
cultivation  than  in  the  neglect  which  not 
long  ago  threatened  to  make  us  a  nation  of 
dyspeptics  and  nervous  wrecks.  Therefore, 
this  latest  of  Dr.  Schofield’s  books  on  the 
subject  comes  as  a  timely  reminder  of  the 
exceeding  desirability  of  moderation  and 
common  sense.  The  author  writes  from  the 
experience  of  thirty  years’  work  as  a 
teacher  of  hygiene  in  England,  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  at  which  he  has  arrived  is  that  far 
more  harm  is  done  by  constant  dwelling  on 
the  subject  than  ever  was  done  even  by 
neglect.  The  position  he  takes  is  that  “one 
man’s  meat  is  another  man’s  poison,”  and 
that  any  set  of  ready-made  rules,  however 
admirable  in  themselves,  needs  a  lot  of 
adapting  to  each  separate  individual  case. 
His  main  health  maxim  is :  “Unhealthy 
organs  are  of  less  importance  than  an  un- 
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healthy  mind,”  and  that,  all  things  consid¬ 
ered,  the  man  who  takes  things  as  they 
come  and  does  very  much  as  he  pleases  in 
the  way  of  eating,  drinking  and  exercise, 
stands  a  far  better  chance  of  maintaining  a 
normal  degree  of  health  and  efficiency  than 
the  man  who  devotes  so  much  attention  to 
the  state  of  his  internal  organs  that  he  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  hypochondriac. 

Therefore,  the  advice  of  this  well-known 
hygienist  to  the  average  man  or  woman  is 
to  avoid  introspection  and  self-analysis  as 
luxuries  more  dangerous  to  sound  health 
than  champagne,  lobster  or  overwork,  and 
to  let  Nature  attend  to  her  own  business 
without  too  much  interference.  This  does 
not  mean  utter  disregard  of  wholesome 
food,  or  of  sufficient  fresh  air  and  exercise, 
but  the  author  contends  that,  given  half  a 
chance,  the  average  human  being  will  live 
in  the  way  that  is  best  for  himself,  and  that 
the  more  he  thinks  about  what  he  has  to  do 
or  enjoy,  and  the  less  about  how  he  feels  or 
ought  to  feel,  the  better  it  is  for  him  in  the 
long  run.  (Published  by  Moffat,  Yard  & 
Co.,  New  York.  90  pages.  Price  75c.  net.) 
A  CHRISTMAS  MYSTERY:  BY  W.  J 
LOCKE 

HREE  learned  and  self-centered  old 
bachelors,  each  one  so  wrapped  up  in 
his  own  special  pursuit  that  be  has  no  time 
to  be  a  human  being  in  normal  relation  to 
his  fellows,  are  the  Three  Wise  Men  in  this 
modern  tale  of  a  humble  nativity.  No  one 
but  Mr.  Locke  would  have  thought  of  it. 
and  certainly  no  one  else  would  have  told 
it  as  lie  has.  It  is  full  of  the  mystery  of 
commonplace  human  life;  of  the  pathos  of 
birth  and  the  grandeur  of  suffering  and 
death.  And  yet  the  plot  is  that  of  every 
day.  The  three  celebrities  are  invited  to 
spend  Christmas  at  a  remote  place  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  and  meet  by  accident  on  the  journey, 
each  unwilling  and  yet  all  impelled  to  go  in 
response  to  an  invitation  which  all  feel  to  be 
a  bore.  In  the  middle  of  a  motor  ride  across 
the  downs,  the  motor  breaks  down,  and  the 
Three  Wise  Men,  seeking  shelter  in  a  hut, 
find  themselves  confronted  with  primal  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  They 
pay  the  last  rites  to  the  dead  and  tend,  as 
well  as  they  can.  the  newlv-born.  coming  at 
last  to  the  knowledge  of  what  life  means 
and  what  it  costs.  It  is  far  from  being  the 
conventional  Christmas  story,  but  it  is  alive 
with  everything  that  Christmas  really 
means.  (Published  by  John  Lane  Com- 
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pany,  New  York.  Illustrated  with  half¬ 
tones  and  decorated  pages.  54  pages.  Price 
75c.  Postage  ioc.) 

SONNY’S  FATHER:  BY  RUTH  McENERY 
STUART 

HE  same  cordial  welcome  that  was 
given  to  “Sonny,”  when  he  made  his 
quaint  little  bow  to  the  American  public, 
will  easily  be  extended  to  Sonny’s  children, 
as  they  appear  in  the  delightful  reminis¬ 
cences  of  his  proud  old  father,  the  elder 
Deuteronomy  Jones.  With  the  pleasant 
garrulity  of  mellow  age,  the  old  man  dis¬ 
courses  at  length  to  his  friend,  the  Doctor, 
in  this  latest  book  of  Mrs.  Stuart’s,  and  his 
shrewd  observations  regarding  men,  women 
and  happenings,  as  well  as  the  diverse  and 
most  interesting  characteristics  of  his  six 
grandchildren,  make  a  story  as  charming  as 
“Sonny”  itself.  Life  flows  on  quietly  in  the 
Southern  town  where  they  all  live,  but  the 
dear  old  grandfather  finds  plenty  to  inter¬ 
est  him  and  passes  it  on  to  his  accustomed 
listener  with  many  side  excursions  into  his 
own  special  philosophy.  The  humor  of  A 
Misfit  Christmas,  the  first  story  in  the  book, 
will  appeal  to  many  holiday  sufferers,  and 
Sonny’s  opinion  of  New  York,  formed  dur¬ 
ing  a  family  visit  to  the  metropolis,  is  a 
wholesome  glimpse  of  ourselves  as  others 
see  us.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  book,  at 
least,  will  not  be  a  misfit  Christmas  gift,  no 
matter  where  it  is  sent.  (Published  by  The 
Century  Company.  Illustrated.  240  pages. 
Price  $1.00  net.) 

EVOLUTION  FROM  NEBULA  TO  MAN: 
BY  JOSEPH  McCABE 

HIS  is  a  little  book  on  the  biggest  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  world,  yet  it  is  not  at  all 
superficial.  Its  author  has  written  much 
on  some  of  the  subjects  touched  upon  in 
this  broad  outline  of  cosmic  philosophy, 
and  has  given  years  of  profound  study  to 
the  others,  so  it  is  from  the  depths  of  com¬ 
prehensive  knowledge  that  he  makes  a  gen¬ 
eral  survey  of  the  theories  and  investiga¬ 
tions  that  are  wrangled  over  by  scientists 
and  are  almost  unknown  to  the  man  in  the 
street.  The  book  belongs  to  what  is  called 
“The  Twentieth  Century  Science  Series,” 
which  is  being  published  for  the  benefit  of 
the  busy  man  or  woman  who  is  interested 
in  the  researches  and  discoveries  of  modern 
science,  but  has  not  the  time  to  read  the 
exhaustive  technical  works  upon  the  differ¬ 
ent  subjects.  Therefore,  their  aim  is  to  give 
a  general  grasp  of  the  topic  under  consider¬ 


ation,  leaving  it  to  the  taste  and  leisure  of 
the  reader  to  pursue  it  further  or  not. 

The  present  work  contains  the  story  of 
evolution  as  it  has  revealed  itself  to  geolo¬ 
gists,  biologists  and  astronomers.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  their  discoveries  are  woven  into  a 
continuous  narrative,  beginning  with  the 
development  of  the  solar  system  from  its 
parent  nebula,  and  outlining  the  history  of 
the  earth  from  the  early  days  of  its  forma¬ 
tion,  as  revealed  by  geology,  down  through 
the  appearance  and  development  of  plant 
and  animal  life  to  the  days  of  primitive 
man.  The  story  of  humanity  after  the 
dawn  of  history  is  not  touched  upon,  the 
book  being  confined  solely  to  the  main  out¬ 
lines  of  world  evolution,  of  which  the 
growth  of  civilization  is  merely  a  detail. 
Therefore,  the  closing  chapter  sketches  the 
inevitable  aging  and  final  extinction  of  the 
globe,  according  to  the  theories  deduced  by 
astronomers  from  their  studies  of  other 
planets,  hinting  at  the  various  possible 
catastrophes  that  might  at  any  time  end  our 
earthly  career,  and  outlining  the  process  of 
slow  decay  that,  in  case  of  escape  from  all 
the  agencies  that  may  at  any  time  resolve 
the  earth  once  more  into  a  nebula,  will  ulti¬ 
mately  send  it  adrift  in  space  as  a  dead 
world  awaiting  annihilation  as  a  prelimini¬ 
nary  to  rebirth  in  a  new  system.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New  York.  Illustrated.  121  pages.  Price 
50c.  net.) 

AN  AFFAIR  OF  DISHONOR:  BY  WILLIAM 
DE  MORGAN 

HIS  latest  book  of  Mr.  De  Morgan’s  is 
something  of  a  puzzle.  Hitherto,  he 
has  evidently  written  for  the  sheer  joy  of 
expression,  and  in  the  pleasant,  discursive 
way  that  is  natural  to  a  man  who  holds  and 
appreciates  all  the  experiences  of  a  long 
life  passed  among  many  sorts  of  men.  Part 
of  the  charm  of  his  books  lies  in  the  way 
he  talks  about  the  people  of  his  own  crea¬ 
tion,  for  his  own  interest  in  them  is  so  sin¬ 
cere  that  it  rouses  and  keeps  alert  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  reader,  and  the  lack  of  hurry¬ 
ing  incident  or  obvious  philosophy  is  very 
pleasant  in  these  days  of  feverishly  brilliant 
and  somewhat  breathless  novels.  But  in 
“An  Affair  of  Dishonor”  there  are  none  of 
these  qualities.  It  is  merely  a  tale  of  gal¬ 
lantry  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second, 
and,  while  the  people  concerned  are  human 
and  convincing  enough  in  their  frailties  and 
inconsistencies,  the  story  seems  hardly 
worth  the  telling.  As  novels  go,  it  is  well 
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enough  to  while  away  an  idle  evening,  but 
we  have  learned  to  expect  more  than  that 
from  the  man  who  gave  us  “Alice-for- 
Short”  and  “Somehow  Good.”  (Published 
by  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  New  York. 
426  pages.  Price  $1.75.) 

A  MOTLEY:  BY  JOHN  GALSWORTHY 
AGRANT  sketches  of  men  and  things, 
delicate  mystical  fancies,  and  studies 
of  human  nature  in  a  hundred  phases  go  to 
make  up  John  Galsworthy’s  latest  book, 
which  is  well  named  “A  Motley.”  The 
characters,  slight  as  are  the  snapshots  which 
describe  most  of  them,  are  of  the  kind  you 
can  walk  around  and  view  from  all  sides,  so 
vividly  do  they  stand  out  from  the  printed 
page.  There  are  portraits  as  relentlessly 
truthful  as  any  ever  painted  by  Sargent, 
showing  a  whole  type  in  one  individual ; 
little  incidents,  caught  in  passing,  that  are 
like  flashlights  upon  the  springs  of  human 
action,  quaint  fantasies  that  swing  wide  the 
door  into  the  realm  of  pure  imagination. 
Altogether,  the  book  is  a  pageant  of  life 
seen  through  the  wrong  end  of  an  opera- 
glass.  We  have  learned  to  look  eagerly  for 
anything  that  bears  the  name  of  this  virile, 
keen-sighted  writer,  and  here  we  have  the 
essence  of  his  gift  for  portraying  the  hidden 
nooks  and  crannies  of  human  nature.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New 
York.  274  pages.  Price  $1.20  net.) 

MAT)  SHEPHERDS  AND  OTHER  HUMAN 
STUDIES:  BY  L.  P.  JACKS 

THE  wisdom  of  simple  men  and  the 
pride  of  the  humble  forms  the  theme 
of  this  book  of  character  studies.  It  con¬ 
tains  both  philosophy  and  mysticism  of  the 
homely,  penetrating  kind  that  comes  to  men 
who  live  in  the  open  and  know  nothing  of 
other  men’s  thoughts.  As  one  grim  old 
shepherd  savs  of  his  companions  on  the 
hillside, — the  stars:  “You  gets  no  for¬ 
rader  wi’  lookin’  at  the  figures  in  a  book. 
You  must  thin  yourself  out,  and  make  your 
body  lighter  than  air,  and  stretch,  and 
stretch  at  yourself  until  you  gets  the  sun 
and  the  planets,  floatin’  like,  in  the  middle 
o’  your  mind.  Then  you  begins  to  get  hold 
on  it.”  These  plain  men,  living  in  the 
midst  of  the  eternal  verities,  come  very 
close  to  the  truth  of  things,  and  the  author 
has  truth  and  simplicity  enough  in  himself 
to  let  their  thoughts  stand  in  all  their  crude 
strength  of  conception  and  expression. 


Therefore  the  book  is  notable  in  what  it 
does  not  say  as  well  as  in  what  it  does,  and 
the  stories  it  tells  are  full  of  a  grim,  satur¬ 
nine  humor  that  is  entirely  unforced.  It  is 
a  book  that  adds  considerably  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  reflective  mood.  (Published  b\ 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated. 
251  pages.  Price  $1.20  net.) 

IN  THE  FOOTPRINTS  OF  HEINE:  BY 
HENRY  JAMES  FORMAN 

THE  title  of  this  charming  tale  furnishes 
its  own  description,  for  who  among 
those  who  have  loved  Heine  has  not  tramped 
with  him  through  the  wonderful  Hartz 
mountains,  that  storehouse  of  legends  and 
fairy  lore.  Mr.  Forman  for  our  further 
delectation  goes  hand  in  hand  with  this  poet 
of  lyric  beauty,  and  through  forest  and  over 
mountain  trail  together  they  see  the  people 
and  country  of  today,  not  greatly  changed 
one  judges,  from  the  stories  Mr.  Forman 
tells  of  the  romance  and  superstition  that 
still  dwell  in  cottage  and  castle.  You  feel 
that  Mr.  Forman’s  pilgrimage  is  one  of  love, 
that  he  has  been  homesick  for  the  beauty  and 
charm  of  this  land  of  inspiration;  he  is  not 
tramping  for  copy,  but  joy  of  adventure — 
adventure  of  friendship  and  comradeship 
rather  than  the  more  stirring  kind  of  the 
old  days  when  the  Hartz  hills  resounded  to 
clank  of  mail  and  the  tramp  of  gay  capari¬ 
soned  steeds.  These  adventures  of  today, 
the  writer  has  touched  delicately,  leaving 
one  a  tender  curiosity  anent  the  Lady  in  the 
Diligence,  and  as  to  the  possible  outcome  of 
the  promised  visit  to  Vienna.  And  the  com¬ 
rades  on  the  road,  though  faintly  outlined, 
are  cheerful  silhouettes,  as  are  the  sketches 
of  the  inns  along  the  pleasant  way,  even  the 
rainy  days  Mr.  Forman  has  infused  with 
divinest  melancholy. 

A  rare  quality  possessed  by  this  lover  of 
inland  ways  is  that  of  sincerity ;  no  scene  is 
strained  out  of  the  usual  up  to  the  dramatic, 
no  character  overdrawn  to  represent  a  time¬ 
worn  type,  no  tale  is  pressed  into  an  un¬ 
natural  climax.  You  never  say  “How  in¬ 
teresting.  if  true,”  rather  always  “How  in¬ 
teresting  and  genuine.”  And  so  one  follows 
after  Heine  with  Mr.  Forman,  a  happy  trav¬ 
eler  through  serene  and  kindly  ways,  grate¬ 
ful  and  rested.  ( Published  by  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  New  York.  Illustrated. 
256  pages.  Price  $2.00  net.) 
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TOLSTOY:  BY  IVAN  NARODNY 

(Editor’s  Note. — The  following  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  late  Count  Leon  Tolstoy  was 
written  for  The  Craftsman  by  his  friend  Ivan  Narodny,  and  the  conversation  given  here  is  one 
of  the  many  they  had  together  out  in  the  clover  fields  of  Yasnaya  Poliana.) 

Y  DEAR  FRIEND: — Excuse  me  for  my  delay  in 
replying  to  your  letter.  I  am  getting  more  and 
more  indifferent  to  my  correspondence.  I  feel  I 
have  but  a  short  time  to  live  and  I  am  afraid  that 
the  last  part  of  my  novel  and  a  few  shorter  sketches 
will  remain  unfinished,  for  I  am  anxious  to  devote 
every  hour  to  my  memoirs.  I  would  like  to  retire 
to  some  quiet  corner  where  undisturbed  I  could  finish  my  life’s 
work.  But  how  I  am  to  do  that,  I  do  not  know — ” 

These  few  fragmentary  lines,  addressed  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  past  summer  by  the  great  author-reformer  to  an  American 
friend,  tell  the  whole  story  of  why  Tolstoy  so  mysteriously  left  his 
home, — a  story  concerning  which  the  daily  press  has  published  so 
many  strange,  contradictory  reports. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  Tolstoy  has  been  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  the  Russian  Government  and  its  subservient  clergy.  Under  the 
ban  of  the  church,  despised  as  an  anarchist,  and  kept  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  police,  he  was  an  exile  in  his  own  land,  yet  it  is 
probable  that  most  of  the  discrediting  stories  were  manufactured  by 
his  enemies. 

During  the  summer  of  nineteen  hundred  the  late  Anton  Tchek- 
hoff,  the  foremost  Russian  short-story  writer,  and  I  visited  Tolstoy 
at  Yasnaya  Poliana,  his  country  estate.  We  arrived  at  the  house 
quite  early — about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  maid  who 
opened  the  door  explained  that  the  master  was  in  the  field. 

“Do  you  expect  him  home  soon  ?”  we  inquired. 

“He  comes  to  lunch  usually  at  one  o’clock.  But  the  mistress  is 
home,  and  she  will  send  a  messenger  to  inform  him  that  guests  have 
come,”  replied  the  maid.  As  we  hesitated  she  asked,  “Please, 
wouldn’t  you  like  to  take  a  seat  in  the  parlor?” 

“Just  show  us  the  field,  and  we  will  find  him,”  said  my  com¬ 
panion. 

She  showed  us  the  road  and  the  direction,  and  in  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  we  arrived  at  a  fragrant  field  of  clover.  Twenty  or  thirty 
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men  and  women  were  mowing  the  clover  and  gathering  it  in  stacks. 
Among  them  we  saw  our  host,  clad  in  a  blue  Russian  blouse,  white 
linen  trousers  and  a  wide-brimmed  straw  hat.  He  looked  a  pic¬ 
turesque  figure  in  his  simple  national  dress  with  his  long  white  hair 
and  beard,  among  his  workingmen.  Seeing  us  he  lifted  his  hat  and 
walked  toward  us  with  the  pitchfork  on  his  shoulder. 

"IIovv  do  you  do,  golubtchiks — little  doves?  We  are  just  in  need 
of  help.  Excellent!  Clover  is  ripe  anti  the  weather  is  glorious.  A 
beautiful  day  for  work,  don’t  you  think  so?”  he  said,  holding  out 
his  hands  in  greeting.  “Well,  I  see  you  do  not  like  to  join  me  in 
mowing,  but  you  probably  would  like  to  take  a  walk  along  the 
fields  ?” 

After  a  few  conventional  remarks  on  our  side,  we  started  talking 
together. 

Nature  to  me  is  a  sacred  temple  and  work  in  the  fields  is 
devotion,”  Tolstoy  began  in  a  low  but  sympathetic  voice 
that  was  in  harmony  with  his  appearance.  "It  uplifts,  it 
purifies  and  it  inspires  me  whenever  I  feel  depressed  and  misunder¬ 
stood  by  the  people.  It  is  to  me  a  book  of  books  and  a  museum  of 
museums.  My  city  friends  come  and  ask  me  if  I  have  heard  this  or 
that  orchestra,  or  if  1  have  seen  this  or  that  new  opera  or  new  play. 
I  reply,  I  don’t  need  the  arts  of  civilization  when  I  have  real  art, 
the  perfect  play  and  the  best  music  right  here.  They  say  I  am 
deluded.  They  ridicule  my  simple  life  and  say  I  am  a  hypocrite. 
They  think  I  am  doing  it  for  self-advertisement.  They  cannot  com¬ 
prehend  me  when  1  tell  them  that  my  primitive  garb  is  merely  the 
symbol  of  my  religion  of  simplicity,  1  hey  do  not  understand  me 
when  I  say  I  do  it  for  protest  against  conventions  and  for  refinement 
and  comfort.  But  it  does  not  matter.  I  live  for  my  principles,  not 
for  conventions.” 

We  had  been  walking.  Our  host  paused  and  we  stopped.  Dr. 
Tchekhoff  said  something  about  his  (Tolstoy’s)  novel  “Resurrec¬ 
tion.” 

“I  am  glad  that  you  mention  it,”  replied  the  Count.  “Please 
tell  me  frankly  how  did  it  impress  you?  I  am  anxious  for  the  criti¬ 
cal  opinions  of  my  fellow  craftsmen.” 

Dr.  Tchekhoff  spoke  of  the  parts  that  he  thought  were  the  best, 
and  then  criticized  what  he  did  not  like.  “I  would  have  wished  to 
see  a  more  complete  picture  of  Nehludqff  in  Siberia  and  to  have  a 
few  chapters  of  tiis  sad  return,”  said  my  companion. 

“Very  true,”  said  the  host.  “But  you  know  I  often  sacrifice  the 
dramatic  perfection  for  ethical  purposes.  Fiction,  as  you  know,  is 
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with  me  merely  the  means  of  ethical  preaching.  I  do  not  write  fic¬ 
tion  for  entertainment.” 

“I  know  that,  Leon  Nicolaevitch,”  replied  Dr.  Tchekhoff.  “I 
agree  with  you.  Some  of  the  best  modern  writers  agree  with  your 
views.  But  what  I  mean  is  that  you  could  simply  suggest  many 
ideas  without  expressing  them  in  words.” 

Our  host  stroked  his  long  gray  beard,  glanced  at  us  smilingly 
and  said: 

“That  may  be  so,  but  you  must  admit  that  I  am  an  individualist. 
I  depict  my  characters  in  individual  colors  and  I  shape  my  figures 
in  individual  form.  Don’t  you  think  that  our  modern  school  system 
is  dangerous,  that  it  kills  the  individuality,  that  it  creates  a  shallow, 
conventional  army  of  cultured  egotists  ?  It  makes  characters  like 
watches  and  souls  like  moving-picture  shows.  It  did  much  harm  to 
me  and  my  children.  That’s  the  reason  I  am  opposed  to  our  mod¬ 
ern  civilization,  and  to  modern  fiction.  They  are  both  artificial 
structures  without  soul  and  originality.” 

WE  HAD  arrived  at  the  top  of  a  hill  overlooking  a  landscape 
of  rural  beauty.  It  was  an  exhilarating  summer’s  day. 
Everything  was  smiling  and  everywhere  was  joy.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  beauty  that  surrounded  us  was  meant  to  stimulate  our 
conversation.  As  we  seated  ourselves  upon  a  log  our  host  continued: 

“You  know  how  the  so-called  academicians  attacked  my  philo¬ 
sophic  essays.  You  remember  what  they  did  with  my  ‘My  Religion’ 
and  ‘What  Is  Art?’  They  tried  to  make  me  ridiculous,  ignorant 
and  childish.  Why  ?  Simply  because  my  books  were  out  of  the 
conventional,  out  of  the  academic  ranks.  They  think  that  every  new 
thought  and  idea  must  be  presented  to  the  public  in  academic  guise. 
But  I  say,  every  man  is  entitled  to  express  his  thoughts  and  ideas 
without  any  scholarly  formula.  That’s  the  reason  I  hate  conven¬ 
tional  art,  fiction  and  religion.  To  me  a  wise  peasant  who  has  his 
individuality  is  a  far  greater  philosopher  than  a  university  professor. 
I  have  here  among  my  workingmen  a  peasant  story-teller  who  with 
his  imaginative  faculty  and  profound  insight  surpasses  all  the  medi¬ 
ocrities  whose  articles  we  read  in  our  conventional  periodicals.  He 
is  perfect  master  of  his  art.  But  the  trouble  is  that  he  will  never 
have  a  chance  to  write  his  stories,  because  the  editors  and  the 
publishers  will  say,  ‘Pah,  what  can  that  uneducated  muzhik  (peas¬ 
ant)  tell  us  ?  ’  So  you  see  we  have  geniuses  who  die  without  ever 
being  known,  and  we  kneel  before  successful  mediocrities  saying: 
‘Oh,  how  wonderful!’  It’s  a  shame,  and  a  crime.  It  makes  me 
almost  insane.  Our  so-called  society  is  a  play  of  marionettes. 
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“Now,  on  the  other  hand,  a  deplorable  aspect  of  life  is  that  of 
money.  To  be  educated  is  a  mere  matter  of  money.  A  poor  muz¬ 
hik  is  doomed  to  ignorance  simply  because  he  has  no  money.  Not 
only  that,  but  money  has  become  the  standard  measure  of  every¬ 
thing.  One  speaks  of  success  as  “making  money.”  Money  is 
looked  upon  as  the  end  of  every  ambition  and  every  noble  work.  It 
is  awful!  It  has  commercialized  all  art,  thought  and  literature.  It 
has  brought  about  modern  industrial  slavery,  which  is  just  as  bad 
as  was  the  feudal  state.  Nobody  can  deny  that  we  are  money  wor¬ 
shipers.  Nobody  can  deny  that  money  is  considered  as  the  measure 
of  education,  of  talent  and  of  genius.  We  measure  the  people  by 
their  appearance,  and  according  to  their  wealth  and  say:  ‘Oh,  how 
rich  they  are!’  The  rich  man  is  a  demi-god.  It  seems  as  if  every¬ 
thing  turns  around  the  question  of  money.  But,  gentlemen,  I  ask 
you,  has  money  ever  been  the  equivalent  of  labor,  of  talent,  of  genius  ? 
Can  you  tell  me  that  it  has  ever  been  anything  more  than  a  matter 
of  speculation  ?  Has  it  ever  been  a  real  blessing  to  anybody  ?  Does 
it  not  seem  to  you  the  paradox  of  progress  ?  We  educate  ourselves 
and  our  children  with  the  subconscious  and  conscious  idea  of  mak¬ 
ing  more  money.  We  sell  our  ideas  and  our  thoughts  for  money. 
Most  people  think  that  with  money  they  can  make  tneir  reputation, 
and  that  reputation  is  the  medium  of  making  more  money.” 

He  paused.  Every  glance,  every  line  on  his  face  and  every  ges¬ 
ture  of  his  hand  expressed  his  indignation.  He  had  spoken  with 
deep  emotion.  Then  he  continued: 

“  TT  IS  a  noble  fight,  but  as  to  advising  you  how  to  begin  it  prac¬ 
tically,  I  am  of  no  use  to  you.  As  I  understand  money,  it 
always  bears  the  portrait  of  some  Czar  and  is  the  symbol  of 
law  and  government.  As  soon  as  you  begin  to  fight  it  you  are  looked 
on  as  a  revolutionist.  They  will  persecute  you  and  send  you  to 
Siberia.  I  should  think  it  easier  and  safer  to  start  the  campaign 
against  money  abroad.  It  is  an  international  question,  and  can  be 
started  anywhere  where  money  predominates.” 

“But  socialism  is  already  fighting  it,”  interrupted  Dr.  Tchek- 
hoff. 

“Don’t  say  that,”  said  Tolstoy.  “Socialism  is  fighting  individ¬ 
ual  capitalism,  but  not  money.  It  preaches  a  plebeian  imperialism,  a 
newr  form  of  economic  tyranny.  Now  the  people  kneel  before  the 
rich,  but  under  socialism  they  will  kneel  before  their  bosses.  For  a 
socialist  everything  begins  and  ends  in  the  stomach.  His  watch¬ 
word  is  equality  and  equality  means  death  to  individuality.  For 
the  socialist  his  platform  is  a  religion,  although  it  is  a  mere  illusion. 
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Socialism  is  an  institutionalizer  of  everything.  But  you  know  that 
progress  is  built  upon  the  individual.  It  seems  to  me  that  socialism, 
like  every  other  political  party,  is  a  brutal  reaction  of  the  masses. 
Psychology,  ethics  and  aesthetics  do  not  exist  for  the  modern  com¬ 
munist.” 

My  companion  smiled,  put  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  our  host 
and  said: 

“You  speak  like  an  anarchist.  I  don’t  wonder  that  the  social¬ 
ists  oppose  you,  like  the  monarchists.” 

“No,  I  am  an  individualist,”  went  on  the  Count.  “An  anarchist 
believes  in  violence,  but  I  don’t.  Despising  every  power,  social  and 
political,  which  is  founded  on  violence,  I  am  for  the  individual,  and 
the  people  have  misunderstood  me.  The  government  in  which  I 
believe  is  that  which  is  based  on  the  mere  moral  sanction  of  men. 
Buddha,  Moses,  Plato,  Socrates,  Christ  and  Schopenhauer  are  to 
me  the  real  sovereigns;  for  they  rule  not  by  force  of  armies  and 
money,  but  by  moral  authority.  Just  as  I  hate  a  hereditary  poten¬ 
tate,  so  do  I  hate  a  cheap  parliament.  A  political  party  has  never 
accomplished  anything  for  humanity.  Individuals  and  geniuses  have 
been  the  pioneers  of  every  reform  and  of  progress.  The  real  law 
lives  in  our  hearts.  If  our  hearts  are  empty,  no  law  or  political 
reform  can  fill  them.” 

Our  host  paused,  took  off  his  hat  and  for  a  while  gazed  mutely 
at  the  beautiful  panorama  before  our  eyes.  An  ascending  lark  above 
our  heads  sent  out  a  rapturous  thrill  and  a  choir  of  thousands  of 
humming  bees  around  us  furnished  a  wonderful  accompaniment. 
For  several  minutes  we  sat  silent,  pondering  and  listening.  Sud¬ 
denly  we  were  aroused  by  the  noise  of  approaching  steps  behind  our 
backs.  A  messenger  from  the  house  announced  that  lunch  was 
ready. 

“I  suppose  you  are  hungry;  I  am,”  said  our  host,  rising. 


WE  WALKED  toward  the  house  that  lay  about  half  a  mile 
behind  the  trees  and  talked  about  farming,  cattle-raising 
and  politics.  At  the  house  we  were  met  by  the  hostess  and 
the  other  members  of  the  family.  Everybody  seemed  to  be  an  indi¬ 
vidualist  and  was  dressed  according  to  personal  taste  or  conviction. 
While  one  of  the  daughters  wore  a  very  fashionable  dress  with  a 
string  of  pearls  around  her  neck,  the  other  wore  a  picturesque  na¬ 
tional  costume.  The  countess  was  dressed  elegantly,  yet  simply. 
After  a  short  conventional  conversation  we  entered  the  spacious 
dining  room.  I  sat  beside  the  host  and  his  son  Leo. 

“Gentlemen,  are  you  vegetarians?  We  are  divided.  Leon  Nico- 
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laevitch  is  a  vegetarian,  but  most  of  us  are  meat  eaters.  What  can 
I  offer  you  ?”  asked  the  hostess. 

“I  am  fond  of  rice  pudding,  buckwheat  and  apple  pie,  but  fried 
mushrooms  and  pancakes  are  my  favorite  dishes,”  remarked  Tolstoy. 

Then  followed  a  lively  conversation  on  various  topics  of  the  day. 
After  the  meal  the  host  invited  us  to  his  cabinet  on  the  second  floor, 
overlooking  a  charming  park,  in  which  I  beheld  a  large  table  with 
heaps  of  manuscripts  and  letters.  On  the  walls  hung  a  few  por¬ 
traits  of  the  intimate  friends  of  the  author,  and  also  a  picture  of 
Christ. 

“I  suppose  your  daily  mail  is  quite  large,  and  occupies  much  of 
your  time,”  said  Dr.  Tchekhoff. 

“I  devote  from  three  to  four  hours  a  day  to  my  correspondence,” 
said  the  Count.  “Often  I  get  letters  that  have  to  be  read  by  special 
interpreters  in  Moscow.  As  you  know,  my  works  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  fifty-seven  languages,  but  I  speak  only  three  of  them.” 
replied  the  host. 

“Did  you  read  an  article  in  the  Moskovsky  Vedomosty,  in  which 
you  were  described  as  the  father  of  hypocrisy?”  I  asked. 

“I  have  heard  of  it,”  responded  Tolstoy,  stroking  his  beard. 
“But  what  can  I  do  ?  I  am  a  husband  and  the  father  of  a  large 
family.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  a  tyrant  to  them.  I  do  not  want  to 
take  away  their  ancestral  property  and  turn  it  over  to  the  peasants. 
I  have  no  right  to  do  that.  And  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  never 
pretended  to  be  a  begging  pilgrim  or  a  fanatic  monk,  but  an  author, 
of  simple  life.” 

This  was  one  of  my  most  impressive  visits  to  the  prophet  of 
Yasnaya  Poliana. 

Tolstoy  is  unique  in  his  fiction  and  philosophy.  Simplicity  of 
style  and  composition,  conception  and  thought  have  been  his  watch¬ 
words.  No  writer  has  been  more  popular,  more  worshiped  and 
opposed  in  Russia  than  Tolstoy.  Compared  with  Dostoyevsky  and 
Turgenieff,  Tolstoy  is  far  greater  both  as  a  writer  and  reformer.  I 
compare  him  with  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  the  great  French  re¬ 
former.  What  Rousseau  did  for  the  French  people  before  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  Tolstoy  has  done  for  the  Russians,  with  the  difference  that 
Rousseau  was  a  rationalistic  giant  of  the  Latin  type,  while  Tolstoy, 
an  emotional  realist,  was  the  very  personification  of  the  Slavic  genius. 
They  have  both  fought  conventionalism  and  dogmatic  religion,  and 
both  have  preached  simplicity  and  the  return  to  nature.  Rousseau 
was  a  social  agitator  and  Tolstoy  an  artist-reformer.  Both  were 
geniuses  of  a  universal  type,  whose  names  will  live. 
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STANDING  at  the  threshold  of  the  day,  we  may  greet  life  in 
any  one  of  three  ways: 

As  a  business,  as  a  profession,  as  an  art. 

Of  a  business,  we  ask  money. 

Of  a  profession,  reputation, 

Of  an  art,  only  fulfilment. 

In  a  business,  we  serve  for  the  sake  of  things, 

In  a  profession,  for  the  sake  of  public  opinion, 

In  an  art,  for  the  sake  of  all  men  and  women. 

Any  task  may  be  a  business,  a  profession,  or  an  art,  according  to 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  performed; 

Even  the  painter  may  be  a  mere  business  man, 

Even  the  cook  may  win  professional  fame, 

And  the  man  who  climbs  high  in  the  sunlight,  upon  the  great  iron 
beams  of  city  buildings — even  he  may  be  an  artist. 

Most  of  us  must  do  a  great  deal  of  plain,  hard  work, 

But  we  may  choose  how  we  shall  do  it. 

We  may  live  dully  from  day  to  day,  working  for  the  sake  of  three 
meals  and  a  bed,  for  self  alone, 

Or  anxiously,  from  year  to  year,  in  the  hope  of  aggrandizement, 

Or  nobly,  with  the  ultimate  vision  far  away,  developing  the  best 
for  the  service  of  love. 

Listen  to  a  great,  glad  secret  that  it  is  glorious  to  tell: 

There  are  a  few  here  and  now,  who,  while  earning  their  living  by 
daily  labor,  greet  life  as  an  art! 

Marguerite  Ogden  Bigelow. 
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HE  part  of  John  La  Farge’s  work  which  would  seem 
of  most  significance  to  the  public  is  not  the  great  mural 
decorations  which  he  has  devised  for  church  and 
state,  not  the  beautiful  studies  of  intimate  life  reveal¬ 
ing  his  Japanese  enthusiasms  and  sympathies,  and 
not  even  his  vital  appreciation  of  the  decorative  qual¬ 
ity  of  vivid  tones  when  used  with  judgment  and 
understanding.  Undoubtedly  he  was  a  mural  painter  of  rare  achieve¬ 
ment,  we  have  much  authority  for  this;  also  a  lover  and  revealer  of 
Nature’s  gentler  ways.  He  had,  too,  splendid  audacity  in  the  free¬ 
dom  with  which  he  blended  those  most  marvelous  colors,  green  and 
blue,  vying  with  Nature  as  she  works  her  subtle  mysteries  with  them 
But  for  his  supreme  achievement  we  must  look  to  that  work  which 
proclaims  him  original,  a  creator,  and  a  contributor  to  the  world  of 
art  of  a  new  and  hitherto  undeveloped  expression  of  permanent 
beauty. 

In  the  final  estimate  of  John  La  Farge’s  value  to  his  times,  he 
will,  we  think,  be  esteemed  first  of  all  as  the  creator  of  that  process 
of  stained-glass  work  known  as  “American”  over  all  the  civilized 
world.  It  is  through  this  work  that  he  is  already  identified  with  the 
genius  of  his  land;  for  in  the  long  run  the  placing  of  a  man  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  his  own  nation  is  inevitably  proportioned  by  his  power,  great 
or  small,  as  a  creator,  the  force  with  which  he  has  moved  ahead,  not 
the  extent  to  which  he  has  developed  existing  conditions.  A  man’s 
usefulness  to  his  country  is  the  area  of  undiscovered  territory  which 
he  has  released  from  the  unknown,  whether  this  new  land  is  a  spirit¬ 
ual  or  material  contribution.  Other  men  in  America  have  done 
much  in  the  development  of  mural  painting  along  national  lines; 
not  a  few  of  our  painters  have  realized  great  inspiration  from  Japa¬ 
nese  art,  have  saturated  themselves  with  it  until  its  insight  and  phi¬ 
losophy  have  become  clear  to  them.  (Here  one  thinks  of  Whistler, 
who  seems  to  have  laid  bare  hands  on  the  very  soul  of  Japan.)  But 
save  John  La  Farge  no  one  other  man  of  modern  times,  either  in 
Europe  or  America,  has  brought  new  life  into  this  beautiful  ancient 
art  ol  stained-glass  making. 

La  Farge  had,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  that  profound 
insight  into  realities  which  made  him  realize  that  great  art  is  very 
intimate  to  the  nation  which  produces  it,  that  it  cannot  always  thrive 
fully  and  freely  if  transplanted;  that  the  very  subtle  thing  we  know 
as  beauty  may  be  so  dependent  upon  its  natural  environment,  so 
involved  in  the  soil  from  which  it  springs,  that  with  new  association 
it  ceases  to  be  beauty.  For  beauty  is  no  arbitrary  thing,  but  a  qual¬ 
ity,  spiritual  or  material,  in  such  exquisite  harmony  with  its  sur- 
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roundings  that  one  experiences  joy  in  contemplating  it.  And  so, 
however  beautiful  the  stained-glass  windows  of  the  old  world,  set 
high  in  shadowy  cathedrals,  masses  of  jewels  transmuting  all  light 
into  a  glorious  effulgence  or  a  tender  radiance,  sending  rosy  gleams 
over  weary  madonnas,  or  violet  rays  over  tragic  saints,  their  beauty 
is  in  part  born  of  their  opportunity.  And  to  set  them  in  our  mod¬ 
ern  buildings,  low,  small,  offering  detail  for  close  range  of  inspec¬ 
tion,  without  illusion,  without  romance,  is  to  suggest  a  lack  of  har¬ 
mony  so  great  as  to  mar  enjoyment,  whatever  the  purpose  or  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  artist.  And  herein  was  presented  a  new  problem  to  be 
solved  by  architect  and  painter. 

No  doubt  John  La  Farge  was  an  ardent  lover  of  the  rare  beauty 
of  the  Mediaeval  windows  in  the  perfect  setting  which  had  been 
their  inspiration  and  which  held  lovingly  their  beauty.  He,  no  doubt, 
knew  by  heart  the  rose  red  windows  in  the  St.  Laurenz  Cathedral  in 
Niirnberg  and  had  stood  lost  in  spiritual  joy  in  the  radiance  which 
falls  down  the  aisle  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Jacob’s  hidden  in  the  town 
of  Rothenburg.  He  would  have  been  the  first  to  feel  and  to  under¬ 
stand  the  imagination  which  had  inspired  and  the  craftsmanship 
which  had  executed  them.  It  was,  indeed,  much  the  same  instinct 
of  real  beauty  that  the  old  craftsmen  possessed  which  afforded  the 
imagination  of  John  La  Farge  the  power  to  create  for  a  new  kind 
of  civilization  and  a  new  type  of  architecture  a  new  and  lovely  beauty ; 
to  devise  windows  which  belonged  to  their  own  kind  of  environ¬ 
ment,  and  which  would  give  beauty  in  the  light  and  space  which 
were  afforded  them.  And  so  he  set  to  work  to  recreate  the  art  of 
stained-glass  window  making,  and  succeeded  as  only  such  imagina¬ 
tion  meeting  such  purpose  could  hope  to. 

Whether  by  instinct  or  from  a  carefully  thought  out  plan,  John 
La  Farge  seemed  to  realize  from  the  very  start  that  what  we  needed 
in  this  country  was  a  more  finished,  more  sophisticated  ideal  of 
stained-glass  art,  suited  to  intimate  surroundings,  appealing  to  a 
cultivated  though  conventional  sense  of  beauty.  Not  devised,  as  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  for  a  life  quivering  with  romance,  thrilling  to  a 
vividness  of  expression,  for  the  mystic,  the  poet,  the  crusader,  the 
women  looking  at  the  world  through  latticed  windows,  for  the  child 
already  a  devotee  in  spirit.  The  imagination  of  this  artist  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  see  that  for  today  he  must  devise  stained-glass 
windows  for  men  up  from  Wall  Street,  for  women  weary  from  shop¬ 
ping,  or  suffrage  meetings  or  culture  clubs,  for  the  mind  critical  of 
detail,  for  the  soul  a  trifle  rootbound  by  convention  and  dreary  cir¬ 
cumspection.  And  so  he  achieved  for  us  a  new  art  of  the  window. 
Not  that  he  reasoned  all  this  out  in  a  material  way;  he  was  too  near 
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in  soul  to  the  mystic  and  crusading  knight  of  old  for  such  prosaic 
thought;  yet  having  a  mind  that  swiftly  realized  any  inharmonies, 
he  set  about  to  develop  the  kind  of  beauty  that  was  suited  to  the 
lives  of  the  people  which  he  knew,  as  one  of  them.  And  in  conse¬ 
quence  he  achieved  a  new  measure  of  beauty  for  the  art  of  America. 

An  interesting  summing  up  of  the  work  of  John  La  Farge  as  a 
maker  of  stained  glass  has  been  given  in  a  previous  number  of  The 
Craftsman  by  his  friend,  fellow  worker  and  ardent  admirer,  Mr. 
Frederick  S.  Lamb: 

“John  La  Farge  became  a  craftsman,  he  studied  the  minutest 
details  until  he  had  mastered  all;  he  secured  an  assistant  and  trained 
him  in  his  methods  of  selecting  and  cutting  the  material;  he  found 
still  another  willing  to  carry  out  the  experiments  he  desired  in  the 
making;  of  the  raw  material;  he  conceived  the  idea  of  using;  the  com- 
monplace  opal  as  an  aid  to  his  more  artistic  creation.  He  used  the 
lead  as  the  draughtsman  uses  the  line;  where  colors  were  weak  and 
poor  he  reenforced  by  plating.  Every  obstacle  had  to  give  way  to 
his  insistence.  The  stone  rejected  of  the  builder,  in  his  hand,  be¬ 
came  the  cornerstone,  and  from  the  chaos  which  existed  when  he 
commenced  his  studies  in  the  art  of  glass,  he  drew  forth  a  result 
which  has  challenged  the  admiration  of  craftsmen,  artists  and  art 
lovers,  throughout  the  Western  world. 

#c?  .  • 

“The  window  was  no  longer  a  mesh  of  meaningless  lines  on 
unrelated  pieces  of  glass;  it  became  a  virile  work,  graceful  in  com¬ 
position,  palpitating  in  light  and  harmonious  in  color.  It  possessed 
the  density  of  the  painting  with  the  richness  of  the  window;  it  was 
a  color  scheme  suspended  against  the  light  bv  an  interesting  net¬ 
work  of  lines. 

“It  is  wrong  to  attribute  the  excellence  of  his  work  to  the  mate- 
rial,  for  no  man  is  less  dominated  by  his  material,  no  man  has  more 
carefully  avoided  the  eccentricities  of  glass.  The  merit  of  his  work 
is  due  to  a  deeper  perception.  The  vagaries  and  accidental  quali¬ 
ties  of  modern  glass  have  no  place  in  his  work.  He  early  recognized 
that  pretty  drawings  or  elaborate  cartoons  were  not  the  surest  means 
of  obtaining  success;  he  subordinated  every  step  in  the  progress  of 
the  work  to  the  completed  result.  Colors  to  him  were  but  as  notes 
to  be  used  in  the  creation  of  some  great  harmony.  Simple  combi¬ 
nations  were  equally  fascinating  and  there  are  today  hundreds  of 
pieces  of  his  so-called  ornamental  work  which  possess  a  quality  in 
their  design  and  color  composition  which  have  made  them  famous."’ 
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The  following  is  a  reprint  of  a  letter  by  Mr.  Will  H.  Low,  published  in  the  New  York  Sun,  in 
reply  to  an  editorial  in  that  paper,  in  which  the  work  of  John  La  Farge  was  compared  unfavorably 
with  that  of  Winslow  Homer. 

MT  APPEARS  to  the  writer  that  it  is  only  through  a 
confusion  of  terms  that  the  title  of  painter,  of  a  great 
painter  can  be  denied  La  Farge.  Within  a  few  lines 
of  this  hasty  judgment  you  accord  to  Winslow  Homer 
the  title  you  deny  his  elder  brother  in  art,  when  it  is 
evident  that  Homer,  truly  our  first  great  national 
painter,  never  acquired  in  his  self-taught  art  the 
merit  of  correct  drawing,  harmonious  color  or  the  complete  posses¬ 
sion  of  technical  knowledge  that  is  the  common  acquisition  of  so 
many  lesser  painters  here  and  abroad.  On  the  contrary.  La  Farge 
in  his  large  acquisitiveness  evinced  an  early  interest  in  the  technical 
problems  of  the  painter,  and  in  their  solution  he  was  in  many  ways 
triumphantly  successful.  It  suffices  to  recall  the  series  of  pictures 
painted  in  Newport  and  thereabout  before  his  interest  in  decoration 
opened  larger  fields  of  endeavor  to  prove  that  he  was  a  painter  pure 
and  simple  even  in  the  present  modern  contraction  of  the  term.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  collection  of  his  life-work  exhibited 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  or  elsewhere,  where  these  earlier  works 
may  be  shown,  and  if  this  be  done  and  his  full  accomplishment  be 
made  manifest  to  a  forgetful  generation  it  demands  but  slightly  the 
gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell  a  complete  revision  of  the  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  in  your  columns  ( The  Sun),  which  may  be  shared  by  others. 
The  translucence  of  colored  glass  is  a  deadly  foe  to  the  earthy  pig¬ 
ments  of  the  painter’s  palette,  but  within  the  walls  of  the  Church  of 
the  Ascension  we  may  put  their  rivalry  to  the  test,  where,  surrounded 
by  his  own  work  in  stained  glass,  La  Farge’s  great  painting  of  the 
Ascension  shines  like  a  star,  glorious  in  subtle  qualities  of  color, 
limpid  and  atmospheric  with  an  iridescent  beauty  of  color  which 
even  his  own  glass  cannot  approach. 

“There  is  truly  a  confusion  of  terms  in  our  modern  award  of 
the  title  of  painter.  The  dead  cat  on  our  ash  barrel  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  tenement  houses  which  masquerades  as  ‘  vital  ’  painting  in 
one  camp,  or  the  posed  model  painted  like  a  bit  of  still  life  which  is 
alone  acceptable  as  ‘sincere’  painting  in  another,  excludes  equally 
many  and  various  qualities  which  in  the  long  history  of  our  craft 
in  its  best  epochs  have  been  held  to  be  the  most  important  qualities 
that  a  painter  may  possess.  There  yet  remain,  however,  a  few  of 
us  who  cling  to  the  belief  that  we  are  still  of  our  time  and  yet  con¬ 
sider  that  Raphael,  Veronese  and  Titian  were  great  painters  of  equal 
rank  with  Velasquez,  in  whose  name,  parenthetically,  many  of  the 
most  ‘up  to  date’  crimes  in  art  are  committed. 
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“Of  these  qualities,  of  style,  of  ordinance,  of  line  and  mass,  of 
color  in  a  decorative  sense,  of  the  faculty  of  translating  a  conception 
of  the  mind  into  a  pictorial  pattern.  La  Farge  had  more  than  a  full 
share. 

“He  is  not  indeed  the  first  painter  who  by  progressive  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  his  endeavor,  lured  bv  the  larger  qualities  of  decoration, 
has  been  harshly  judged  by  his  fellow  craftsmen  as  a  deserter  from 
the  camp  of  the  painters.  The  circumscribed  field  within  whose 
boundaries  so  many  of  his  fellows  prefer  to  plod  narrows  their  hori¬ 
zon  and  they  fail  to  see  that  the  qualities  of  patience,  the  happy 
accidents  of  the  brush,  the  notation  of  exact  and  naturalistic  tones, 
charming  as  they  may  be  in  the  easel  picture,  are  nugatory  in  works 
of  larger  import. 

“  Paul  Baudry  met  with  this  same  reproach  when  he  elected  to 
become  a  decorator.  Jules  Breton,  his  early  friend  and  a  great 
admirer  of  his  earlier  work,  regrets  in  ‘Nos  Peintres  du  Siecle’  the 
loss  of  the  many  charming  pictures  which  Baudry  might  have  painted 
had  not  his  later  years  been  given  to  the  superb  series  of  decoration 
which  he  executed.  But  in  La  Farge’s  case,  as  in  that  of  Baudry, 
enough  of  these  earlier  works  remain  to  vindicate  his  possession  of 
these  minor  technical  merits. 

“Lesser  in  truth  for  the  most  valuable  inheritance  left  by  this 
great  artist  who  has  passed  away  is  his  example  of  the  grand  style 
of  which  he  was  among  our  painters  virtually  the  only  exponent. 

“It  is  not  mere  esprit  de  corps  which  makes  the  present  writer 
assert  that  by  far  the  most  important  phase  of  our  national  art  en¬ 
deavor  is  the  quasi-renascence  of  decorative  painting  which  dates 
from  a  scant  score  of  years.  Its  examples  are  scattered  far  and 
wide,  fixed  in  place  in  localities  where  no  other  form  of  art  has  as 
yet  entered;  it  counts  for  nothing  in  our  usual  art  exhibitions;  its 
practitioners  are  thought  to  be  following  a  specialization  almost 
outside  of  art  in  the  belief  of  their  fellow  painters,  and  when  rarely 
shown  in  some  special  exhibition  before  being  sent  to  the  place  for 
which  they  are  painted  they  elicit  only  a  perfunctory  notice  from 
the  professed  critics  of  art  altogether  incommensurate  to  their  im¬ 
portance. 

“Yet  it  is  in  this  field,  barren  of  contemporary  honor,  that  many 
of  our  best  figure  painters,  men  whose  larger  culture  comprises  tech¬ 
nical  training  equal  to  the  best  of  their  fellows,  choose  to  labor;  and 
here  John  La  Farge  was  at  once  the  dean  and  the  leader. 

“Excellent  as  has  been  in  many  instances  the  work  done  by 
other  men,  the  work  of  La  Farge  stood  alone  as  an  example  of  the 
grand  stvle  in  decoration  which  comes  down  to  us  from  the  older 
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masters,  notably  from  those  chambers  of  the  Vatican  where  Michel¬ 
angelo  and  Raphael  reign  supreme.  Surrounded  as  was  La  Farge 
by  men  who  were  trained  to  draw  the  figure  better  than  h«,  by  men 
as  conversant  with  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  past,  by  those 
younger  and  consequently  more  apparently  malleable  to  these  great 
influences,  he  alone  appeared  to  be  in  direct  affiliation  with  the  half 
dozen  great  masters  of  the  past.  Before  his  great  works  for  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  for  Bowdoin  College  and  for  the  State 
Capitol  of  Minnesota,  one  can  concede  their  obvious  errors  in  drafts¬ 
manship— though  even  here  there  is  ofttimes  a  strange  and  personal 
quality  of  form — may  recognize  even  bold  transference  of  other 
men’s  work  or  deplore  the  reliance  upon  the  photograph  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  more  eomposite  drawing  from  nature.  But  with  all 
these  reservations  there  remains  this  continuity  of  expression,  this 
survival  of  a  style  long  lost  to  the  world,  transfusing  the  strong  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  painter.  This  and  the  gift  of  color,  intense,  expres¬ 
sive  and  almost  resonant  at  times,  were  the  dominant  qualities  of 
this  great  artist  who  has  gone  to  join  his  kind;  and,  to  paraphrase 
the  dying  words  of  Reynolds,  Raphael,  Veronese  and  Rubens,  ‘are 
of  the  company.’” 
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NIGHTS  that  have  covered  me  with  balm, 
And  touched  me  with  their  breath, 
Have  left  me  something  of  the  calm, 
The  starry  peace  of  death. 


The  rainbows  that  have  smiled  on  me 
In  age  and  happy  youth, 

Have  left  me  all  the  mystery 
And  loveliness  of  truth. 

Edward  Wilbur  Mason. 
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MY  VIEWS  REGARDING  TRUE  AND  FALSE 
SCIENCE:  BY  COUNT  LEON  TOLSTOY 

SEUDO-SCIENCE  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  unhappiness  from  which  mankind  is  now  suffer¬ 
ing;  of  the  division  of  humanity  into  the  ruling  and 
the  oppressed  classes — slaves  and  masters;  and  also 
of  the  hatred  and  ill-will  which  has  its  origin  in  this 
division.  It  gives  the  ruling  classes  the  opportunity  of 
oppressing  others,  and  it  robs  the  oppressed  of  the 
possibility  of  freeing  themselves  from  their  slavery.  And  the  rulers— 

I  mean  not  only  the  Government,  but  all  ruling  classes — know  this, 
and  in  order  not  to  lose  the  power,  they  make  use  of  so-called  science, 
and  destroy  true  science,  which  is  capable  of  bringing  to  light  their 
unlawful,  criminal  life. 

Those  who  comprise  the  Government  and  the  governing  classes, 
know  that  everything  depends  upon  whether  the  common  people 
obtain  true  or  false  knowledge,  and,  therefore,  they  support  and 
further  all  the  idle,  unnecessary  researches  and  investigations  of 
every  description,  which  they  designate  as  science,  while  true  science 
which  teaches  us  how  to  live  righteously,  they  classify  as  “unscien¬ 
tific,” — as  belonging  to  the  sphere  of  religion,  and,  therefore,  as  hav¬ 
ing  nothing  to  do  with  science 

O  o  #  #  # 

In  Russia,  the  Government,  and  in  other  Christian  countries, 
the  upper  classes,  look  upon  religion  as  not  being  amenable  to  reason, 
and  all  religious  things,  therefore,  are  regarded  in  the  light  of  holv 
and  everlasting  truth  in  spite  of  their  obvious  senselessness.  The 
sphere  of  science,  however,  includes,  of  necessity,  investigation  and 
experimentation.  And  although  the  subjects  comprising  pseudo¬ 
science  are  in  themselves  vain  and  empty,  nevertheless  nothing  is 
included  in  them  which  is  senseless  or  contradictory  to  common 
sense. 

The  sphere  of  religion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  full  of  irrational 
miracles  and  dogmas  directly  contradictory  to  common  sense,  and 
in  many  cases,  to  all  feelings  of  morality,  while  no  one  dares  to  try 
to  remove  them. 

Thus,  it  happens  that  the  common  people  who  seek  enlighten¬ 
ment.  and  there  are  millions  of  them  who  do,  find  only  two  possi¬ 
bilities,  namely,  the  antiquated,  narrow-minded  religious  doctrines, 
which  are  regarded  as  inviolable,  or  the  nonentities  called  science 
which  are  considered  almost  as  sacred  by  the  ruling  classes.  The 
common  people  almost  always  choose  what  is  regarded  as  science, 
filling  their  heads  with  superfluous  learning,  and  thus  lose  their 
respect  for  the  moral  doctrines  of  life  which  are  to  be  found — in  a 
corrupt  form — in  religious  faith.  And  as  soon  as  they  have  set  foot 
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on  this  path,  they  lose  the  proper  appreciation  of  real,  true  science, 
and  become  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  ruling  classes  in  order  to 
help  keep  their  neighbors  in  servitude. 

The  principal  harm  of  false  science  is  not  that  it  fills  people’s 
heads  with » superfluous  knowledge,  gives  to  the  ruling  classes  the 
possibility  of  increasing  their  power  over  the  working  classes,  and 
by  its  theological,  philosophical,  legal,  historical  and  patriotic  lies 
deceives  the  common  people,  but  that  it  usurps  the  place  of  true 
science. 

AT  FIRST  sight  it  appears  astonishing  that  what  was  intended 
to  work  for  the  good  of  mankind  should  become  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  human  misfortune.  If  what  is  called  science 
was  the  product  of  the  thought  of  mankind  as  a  whole  it  would  not 
be  harmful.  But  where  it  is  the  result  of  the  thought  of  that  portion 
of  mankind  which  leads  a  corrupt,  idle  life,  at  the  expense  of  the 
working  masses,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  false  and  harmful. 

If  thieves,  living  by  their  robberies  and  thievery,  were  to  con¬ 
struct  for  themselves  a  science,  it  would  be  the  science  of  how  to  rob 
and  steal  in  the  easiest  manner,  how  to  obtain  weapons  for  their 
requirements  and  how  to  make  useful  to  themselves  the  people  who 
have  been  plundered.  It  is  the  same  with  the  science  of  the  ruling 
classes. 

“But,”  say  the  men  of  learning,  “even  if  science  cannot  be  use¬ 
ful  except  for  a  certain  class,  such  subjects  as  physics,  chemistry, 
astronomy,  history  and  especially  mathematics,  cannot  in  them¬ 
selves  be  harmful,  but  must  widen  one’s  horizon,  and  by  their  prac¬ 
tical  application  be  of  great  service  to  mankind.  If  it  is  not  good 
in  itself  that  there  have  been,  and  are,  people  who  do  not  have  to 
support  themselves,  yet,  what  they  have  accomplished  is  not,  on 
that  account,  of  less  value  to  mankind.” 

No!  This  excuse  is  no  justification  for  what  we  call  science. 
Suppose  that  there  are  a  thousand  families  on  an  island,  living  by 
laboriously  cultivating  the  soil,  and  that  one  family  possesses  the 
greater  part  of  the  island,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  need  of  the 
others,  builds  a  fine  house  with  every  possible  comfort;  terraces, 
pictures,  statuary,  mirrors,  expensive  horses,  motor  cars,  orchards 
and  greenhouses,  fountains,  tennis  courts,  etc.  What  will  happen  to 
all  these  beautiful  things  if  this  one  family  loses  its  power  and  the 
other  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  families  come  into  possession  ? 

However  beautiful  all  these  things  are  in  themselves,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  island  collectively  cannot  make  use  of  them  all.  They 
need,  in  common,  something  quite  different,  e.g.,  good  roads,  water- 
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pipes,  gardens;  they  need  first,  prosperity,  which  has  no  connection 
with  terraces,  statuary,  motor  cars,  orangeries,  flower-gardens,  ten¬ 
nis  courts  and  fountains.  All  of  these  things  which  in  themselves 
are  beautiful,  may  increase  the  comfort  of  the  individual  inhabitants 
of  the  island,  but  are  by  no  means  a  necessity  either  to  themselves 
or  to  future  generations.  The  increasing  prosperity  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  collectively,  demands  quite  different  things. 

IT  IS  the  same  both  with  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge, 
which  the  wealthy  classes  have  brought  to  a  too  high  degree  of 
perfection.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  knowledge  and 
the  different  degrees  of  its  development  among  people  who  lead  a 
life  in  common,  without  caste  distinctions,  will  be  tne  same  among 
people  who  lead,  not  through  their  own  labor  but  the  labor  of  others, 
an  exclusive  life.  Neither  is  there  any  reason  for  supposing  that 
those  who  live  a  life  in  common,  without  caste  distinctions,  will  ever 
go  into  the  question  of  organisms,  the  size  and  composition  of  the 
stars,  the  deeds  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  principles  of  criminal 
and  ecclesiastic  law,  the  cure  of  diseases  caused  Dy  immoderation,  etc. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  suppose  that  people  who  lead  a  life  in  com¬ 
mon,  and  who  study  the  questions  of  true  science,  i.e.,  what  each 
person  must  do  in  order  to  lead  a  good  life,  will  ever  find  time  to 
study  air-ships,  thirty-storied  buildings,  gramophones,  submarines 
and  all  the  wonderful  things  produced  by  applied  science.  Those 
who  study  true  science  have  always  too  much  else  to  do.  They  will 
spend  their  time  telling  everyone  what  must  be  done  in  order  that 
others  do  not  suffer,  or  are  prevented  from  cultivating  the  land  on 
which  they  were  born;  they  must  see  that  there  are  no  women  who 
give  their  bodies  up  to  prostitution;  that  the  evil  results  of  drunken¬ 
ness,  opium  and  tobacco  disappear;  that  there  are  no  more  wars 
and  executions,  and  that  religious  deception  should  cease.  Those 
who  study  true  science  will  have  enough  to  do  to  teach  how  each 
man  must  bring  up  children  well,  how  to  live  well,  how  to  feed  well 
and  how  to  cultivate  the  land. 

Money  is  taken  from  the  common  people  to  build  institutions  in 
which  some  people  are  permitted  to  learn  and  others  not.  It  is 
exactly  determined  what  they  shall  study,  and  what  kind  of  a  diploma 
— by  which  diploma  the  possibility  is  obtained  of  living  on  others— 
they  shall  receive  for  each  study. 

The  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  rewarded  and  combined  with 
advantages.  It  is  as  if  people  were  rewarded  for  eating  the  kind  of 
food  which  is  prepared  for  them,  while  every  other  kind  of  food  is 
to  them  forbidden. 
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IS  NOT  the  case  the  same  with  what  is  called  science  ?  The  rul¬ 
ing  classes  know  that  they  can  only  exist  as  long  as  their  false 
science  reigns  and  true  science  is  hidden.  They  know  that  true 
science  only  needs  to  take  the  place  of  false  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  their  rule;  for  then  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  buy 
assistants  from  among  the  working  people  in  order  to  oppress  the 
remainder. 

The  ruling  classes  know  this,  and,  therefore,  do  their  best  to 
lead  the  workmg  people  to  false  science,  and  to  frighten  them  away 
from  true  science. 

What  must  we  do  to  free  ourselves  from  this  obvious  deception  ? 
We  must  not  submit  to  it. 

This  means  that  parents  should  not  send  their  children  to  the 
schools,  established  by  the  upper  classes,  in  which  they  are  cor¬ 
rupted;  and  that  young  men  and  women  should  not  renounce  the 
necessary  work  of  life  and  enter  the  educational  institutions  formed 
for  their  destruction. 

The  common  people  must  not  go  to  the  schools  established  by 
the  Government,  and  all  unnecessary,  false  science  will  be  destroyed, 
and  the  true  science,  which  is  always  and  everywhere  necessary  and 
suited  for  human  nature,  will  come  to  the  fore.  In  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  those  (to  whom  true  science  brings  no  advantages)  who 
would  suppress  it,  true  science  will  and  must  always  exist  among 
men.  It  finds  its  expression  in  the  various  religious  and  moral 
teachings  which  renounce  false  or  pseudo-science,  and  also,  but  in 
an  incomplete  and  distorted  form,  in  the  teachings  of  communism 
and  socialism. 

All  that  man  needs,  is  not  to  believe  in,  and  not  to  study  science 
which  is  introduced  by  force  and  rewards,  but  to  accept  free  science, 
which  teaches  how  to  live  a  good  life,  according  to  the  will  of  God 
who  dwells  in  each  man’s  heart.  Then  the  division  of  mankind  into 
higher  and  lower  classes,  rulers  and  oppressed,  will  disappear  along 
with  a  great  part  of  the  existing  misery. 

True  and  free  science,  which  cannot  be  bought,  and  which  is  not 
learned  in  order  to  obtain  a  diploma,  but  to  know  the  truth;  which 
is  not  studied  for  the  sake  of  money,  but  in  order  to  be  transmitted 
to  our  fellow  creatures,  exists,  and  has  always  existed,  and  can  be 
studied  without  attending  schools  and  universities.  It  is  taught  ver¬ 
bally  by  good  and  wise  men,  and  in  books  by  the  great  sages  and 
saints  of  the  past. 

This  is  my  view  of  true  and  false  science,  where  the  harm  lies 
and  how  it  can  be  overcome. 
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ExYR  after  year,  people  write  books  and  articles  on  the 
castles,  abbeys  and  cathedrals  of  England,  yet  of  all 
the  things  I  have  seen  in  that  old  country,  surely  they 
did  not  impress  me  most.  My  keenest  thrills  of  the 
joy  of  travel  came  in  England  from  the  old  inns.  Not 
but  what  the  ruins  and  famous  buildings  are  both  in¬ 
teresting;  and  beautiful,  but  in  the  inns  we  get  down 
close  to  the  people.  As  the  cathedrals  tell  us  of  their  aspirations  and 
the  castles  bring  back  the  glories  of  knighthood  and  chivalry,  so  do 
these  little  public  houses  give  us  a  glimpse  of  their  everyday  lives. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  inns  to  be  found  in  the  little  island, 
more  or  less  ancient.  The  “Black  Swan”  in  York,  to  which 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  gave  the  reputation  of  an  exceptionally  good 
hotel,  although  now  it  seems  to  be  used  more  as  a  mere  taproom, 
has  few  enough  wrinkles  for  its  years.  In  its  coffee  room  a  printed 
poster  dated  seventeen  hundred  and  six  informs  the  traveling  public 
that  “the  stage  coach  will  leave  the  ‘Black  Swan’  in  London  and 
arrive  at  the  ‘Black  Swan’  in  York  with  God’s  permission  in  four 
days.”  It  was  an  ancient  hostelry  then.  The  “Angel”  in  Old  Boston 
owns  to  four  hundred  years,  proof  enough  that  angels  are  not  femi¬ 
nine.  The  “Seven  Stars”  in  Manchester  has  held  a  license  for  five 
hundred  and  forty  consecutive  years.  It  served  as  the  meeting  place 
for  Guy  Fawkes'  band  of  conspirators,  and  the  light  through  its 
small  paned  windows  shines  at  present  upon  a  wonderful  collection 
of  old  boots,  swords  and  similar  relics  of  that  and  other  historic  epi¬ 
sodes.  The  “Seven  Stars  "  has,  however,  gone  the  way  of  all  good 
inns — it  has  become  little  more  than  a  taproom. 

This  is  probably  due  to  the  building  of  new  and  more  commo¬ 
dious  hotels  on  a  large  scale.  Most  inns  in  consequence  derive  their 
present-day  income  from  the  sale  of  drinks  and  from  the  serving  of 
luncheon  to  chance  travelers.  Yet  it  is  possible  even  in  the  smaller 
places  to  get  a  room  if  one  asks  for  it.  By  telegraphing  ahead  the 
whole  inn  may  often  be  reserved  for  one  party,  for  many  of  them 
boast  of  no  more  than  three  or  four  bedrooms.  There  is  no  better 
way  of  getting  close  to  the  old  times. 

The  moist  climate  of  England  makes  drinking  more  of  a  neces¬ 
sity  than  it  is  with  us,  and  the  “public”  is  the  meeting  place  for  the 
local  population.  “Let’s  ’ave  a  pint  o’  fours,”  a  guest  from  the 
countryside  will  call  out.  Should  he  wish  to  make  a  profound  im¬ 
pression  upon  his  neighbors,  the  pint  at  fourpence  the  quart  will 
become  a  pint  of  fives  or  even  of  sixes.  Here  until  ten  o’clock  is 
the  center  of  pathos  and  tragedy  of  local  life.  At  ten,  the  country 
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CUTTER  INN,  A  CHARMING  RESTING  PLACE 
NEAR  THE  OLD  CATHEDRAL  AT  ELY. 


A  VIEW  OF  MALMSMEAD  INN 
AND  BRIDGE,  EXMOOR,  ENGLAND, 


OLD  INNS  IN  ENGLISH  COUNTRYSIDES 

inns  close  by  inexorable  law,  and  the  men  go  back  to  their  one-  or 
two-room  cottages,  crowded  with  children,  and  perhaps  the  week’s 
washing  hanging  around  to  dry. 

TO  BE  sure,  it  is  possible  for  guests  to  be  present  in  the  inn  and 
yet  know  nothing  of  the  happenings  of  the  “public,”  just  as 
one  might  live  in  an  American  hotel  without  passing  through 
the  bar.  Yet  every  visitor  will  want  a  peep  at  one  of  the  oldest 
national  institutions  of  what  is  most  eloquently  called  “the  tight 
little  isle.”  The  curious  are  rewarded  with  a  whiff  of  the  tobacco 
smoke  of  a  hundred  years  past,  for  though  the  “public”  is  scrubbed 
out  daily,  a  trace  of  the  incense  clings  round  it  still. 

Among  all  hostelries,  the  waterside  inn  is  perhaps  the  most  de¬ 
lightful.  It  is  fresh  and  restful,  free  from  the  noise  and  dust  of  the 
highways,  and  almost  every  window  gives  a  glimpse  of  lazy  current, 
a  green  bank,  or  a  giant  overhanging  tree.  The  famous  “Cutter 
Inn”  at  Ely  near  Norwich,  lies  close  along  the  shore  of  the  Ouse. 
Perhaps  few  of  the  tourists  at  the  Ely  Cathedral  with  its  unique 
Gothic  dome,  know  of  the  equally  charming  little  resting  place  they 
might  secure  close  by. 

Waterside  inns  are  imitated  all  along  the  rivers,  especially  those 
leading  to  the  cities,  by  open-air  tea-gardens.  Often  these  are  no 
more  than  small  backyards  fitted  up  with  benches,  tables  and  chairs. 
They  depend  for  existence  upon  pleasure  parties  coming  by  steamer 
from  London  or  the  particular  large  city  in  their  own  neighborhood. 
To  attract  notice,  they  hang  out  modest  signs.  One  can  secure  at 
such  places  an  excellent  meal  for  a  shilling. 

Most  of  the  inns  in  England,  especially  those  with  any  preten¬ 
sions  to  age,  are  of  a  similar  type  of  architecture,  seen  also  in  the 
older  hospitals,  free  schools  and  other  ancient  institutions.  An 
arched  passage  leads  from  the  street  front.  Carriages  and  wagons 
rumble  over  the  huge  paving  stones  of  the  passage  into  the  enclosed 
courtyard  upon  which  open  the  rooms  of  the  inn.  On  either  side  of 
this  arch  are  doors  leading  to  the  different  parts  of  the  inn,  on  one 
the  coffee  rooms  and  public  apartments,  on  the  other  sleeping  cham¬ 
bers  and  private  parlors  for  the  guests.  Within  are  wunding  corri¬ 
dors,  meandering  staircases,  passages  that  lead  in  and  out  to  no 
place.  One  ceases  to  look  down  upon  the  knowledge  and  acquire¬ 
ments  of  the  dwellers  in  old  days  after  a  study  of  the  bewildering 
geography  of  the  ancient  inns. 

One  can  find  in  the  quaint  raftered  rooms,  old  prints  and  stained 
engravings,  ancient  china,  earthenware,  pewter  and  brass.  Here 
often  feather  beds,  electric  lights,  private  baths  and  wooden  latches 
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unite  in  anachronous  confusion.  But  in  the  end,  the  old  triumphs, 
and  one  catches  the  faint  elusive  odor  of  past  days.  Nothing  like  it 
is  known  in  this  new  continent,  yet  once  live  in  an  English  inn,  the 
old  is  conjured  up  through  the  senses  until  it  becomes  the  living 
reality,  while  you  yourself  and  the  mere  present  sink  into  figments 
of  imagination. 


MANY  an  inn  is  a  historic  building  in  itself.  The  “Red  Lion” 
in  Old  Boston  was  once  the  property  of  an  ancient  guild. 
Here  in  its  open  courtyard  strolling  players  acted  out  their 
comedies  and  tragedies  upon  a  rudely  built  stage.  In  the  “Rum 
Puncheon”  of  the  same  town  was  born  John  Fox,  who  had  he  known 
what  name  the  succeeding  hostelry  was  to  bear,  might  have  added 
himself  as  one  of  his  “Book  of  Martyrs.  ”  Some  sportsman  inns, 
such  as  the  “Hare  and  Hounds”  and  the  “Fox”  date  from  old 
stage-coach  days.  Many  of  the  keepers’  lodges  on  the  big  estates 
have  been  turned  into  inns  for  the  benefit  of  the  tourists  who  flock 
to  see  the  historic  buildings.  The  lover  of  literary  haunts  on  his 
visit  to  Grasmere  should  not  miss  the  inn  in  the  village  where  Sir 
Walter  Scott  went  daily  for  his  draught  during  his  stay  with  the 
poet  Wordsworth,  who  would  keep  no  wine  or  liquor  in  his  house. 
It  is  a  plain,  homely  place,  proof  enough  of  the  great  novelist’s  sim¬ 
ple  tastes,  with  a  painted  swan  on  the  door  and  beneath  it  this  legend, 
a  modest  tribute  to  greatness,  “Scott’s  Swan  Inn.” 

Perhaps  it  is  the  age  of  the  old  hostelries  that  accounts  for  their 
strange  names,  so  often  suggestive  of  that  “unnatural  natural  his¬ 
tory”  which  John  Lily  helped  to  make  popular  in  the  days  of  good 
Queen  Bess.  Along  with  “Black  Swans,”  “White  Swans,”  “Pea¬ 
cocks”  and  a  “Gray  Goose,”  come  “Red  Lions,”  “Blue  Boars,” 
“Green  Dragons,”  “Black  Bulls,”  “Pied  Bulls,”  “Red  Cows,” 
“Black  Bears,”  “  White  Bears,”  “Roebucks,”  “Rams,”  “Unicorns” 
and  “Whales”  with  no  more  bad  feeling  toward  each  other  than  is 
engendered  in  the  mild  competition  of  a  sleepy  business. 

But  zoology  has  not  monopolized  the  names  of  the  old  taverns, 
as  is  shown  in  such  signs  as:  “Saracen’s  Head,”  “Maid’s  Head,” 
“Bear  and  Ragged  Staff,”  “Ax  and  Cleaver,”  “Indian  Queen,” 
“Loggerhead,”  “Tankard,”  and  “Traveler’s  Rest.” 

The  prettiest  inn  throughout  all  England  might  almost  be  para¬ 
phrased  the  “Prevaricator’s  Paradise,”  for  its  own  name  the  “New 
Inn”  is  utterly  belied  by  the  mass  of  ivy,  no  hasty  growth,  that  fes¬ 
toons  its  walls. 

Whether  the  traveler  stops  at  the  “New  Inn”  or  the  frankly 
ancient  “Seven  Stars,”  there  will  doubtless  be  but  little  difference  in 
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his  simple  meal.  Mutton,  whose  like  he  has  never  before  tasted, 
either  in  joints  or  chops,  will  probably  be  part  of  his  fare,  potatoes, 
the  unknown  vegetable  marrow,  akin  to  our  American  squash,  other 
familiar  vegetables  of  more  delicate  flavor  than  he  has  ever  eaten, 
bacon  and  greens,  fresh  eggs,  an  occasional  meat  pie,  rather  poor 
bread,  miserable  coffee,  delicious  tea,  gooseberry  tarts,  cakes,  pears, 

Elums, — -there  is  the  menu  for  practically  the  whole  island.  In  the 
,ake  District  one  can  of  course  expect  trout.  However  simple,  the 
food  is  wholesome  and  good. 

Added  to  the  food,  he  will  find  more  varieties  of  hop  and  malt 
liquor  than  could  be  imagined,  beginning  with  bitter  ale,  and  ending 
with  hop-champagne,  a  foaming,  vivacious  drink  not  unlike  bottled 
cider. 

THE  more  expensive  inns  charge  from  twelve  to  twenty-five 
shillings  a  day,  corresponding  to  the  “three  to  five  dollar” 
charge  of  the  American  hotel.  This  includes  three  substantial 
meals  and  the  inevitable  afternoon  tea.  Cheaper  inns  may  be  secured, 
however,  in  almost  every  vicinity.  For  sightseers  an  arrangement 
for  breakfast  and  dinner  only  would  be  more  convenient,  thus  allow¬ 
ing  of  luncheon  wherever  one  happened  to  be. 

The  bill,  as  with  all  English  hotel  bills,  will  invariably  include 
the  item  “service.”  No  one  has  ever  been  able  to  find  out  why,  for 
all  the  servants  expect  a  fee  nevertheless.  The  amount  of  such  a 
fee  is  of  course  regulated  by  the  length  of  the  stay,  but  would  seldom 
be  more  than  a  shilling  for  regular  attendance  and  sixpence  for  more 
casual  services,  given  at  the  time  of  departure. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  has  an  amusing  description  of  this  trans¬ 
action:  “You  can  know  when  you  have  less  than  satisfied  them  by 
the  aspect  of  the  waiter, — not  disrespectful  in  the  slightest  degree, 
but  a  look  of  profound  surprise,  a  gaze  at  the  offered  coin  (which 
he  nevertheless  pockets),  as  if  he  either  did  not  see  it,  or  did  not 
know  it,  or  could  not  believe  his  eyesight, — all  this,  however,  with 
the  most  quiet  forbearance,  a  Christian-like  non-recognition  of  an 
unmerited  wrong  and  insult.”  Underpay  an  English  waiter  just 
once  to  test  the  exactness  of  Hawthorne’s  description! 

For  the  old  traveler  who  knows  England  nothing  could  be  more 
delightful  than  the  vivid  re-creation  of  the  past  by  the  simple  dwell¬ 
ing  in  its  own  buildings.  On  the  other  hand,  the  traveler  seeing 
England  for  the  first  time  can  in  no  other  way  step  into  the  spirit 
of  the  place  so  quickly,  or  see  so  much.  Go  visit  the  cathedrals,  the 
abbeys,  and  the  castles,  to  be  sure,  but  live  in  the  inns! 
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THE  KING  WHO  WISHED  TO  BE  GOOD:  BY 
WALTER  A.  DYER 

^CE  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  king  who  desired  to 
be  good.  His  father  had  been  so  wicked  that  his 
people  hated  him,  and  when  the  old  King  died  and 
the  young  King  ascended  the  throne,  the  kingdom 
was  in  a  sorry  state  and  almost  on  the  point  of  rebel¬ 
lion.  Now  the  old  King’s  sins  were  too  numerous  to 
catalogue.  His  infidelity  broke  the  Queen’s  heart, 
and  in  a  drunken  rage  he  slew  his  only  brother.  In  discovering 
novel  forms  of  wickedness  he  showed  an  ingenuity  worthy  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  cause. 

Being  a  very  bad  old  King,  he  paid  little  attention  to  the  up¬ 
bringing  of  his  son,  who  consequently  grew  up  entirely  under  his 
mother’s  influence.  The  Queen  was  not  a  prodigiously  wise  woman, 
but  experience  had  taught  her  the  baneful  effects  of  wickedness,  and 
her  teachings  consisted  largely  in  telling  the  young  Prince  what  not 
to  do.  She  made  him  see  to  what  condition  the  kingdom  had  come 
because  of  his  father’s  wickedness.  She  showed  him  the  ugliness  of 
sin.  She  made  him  desire  to  shun  it;  she  made  him  want  to  be 
good,  but  she  taught  him  only  how  not  to  be  bad. 

So  when  the  old  King  died  and  the  young  King  reigned  in  his 
stead,  he  let  it  be  known  that  he  wished  to  be  a  good  King.  The 
people  were  very  glad,  for  they  were  weary  of  royal  vice,  and  they 
acclaimed  the  new  King  joyfully.  “Now,”  said  they,  “we  shall  be 
a  happy  people  again.” 

The  King  married  a  Princess  from  a  neighboring  realm,  and 
when  the  people  saw  that  he  bade  fair  to  be  an  exemplary  husband, 
they  rejoiced.  He  banished  all  the  designing  women  and  reckless  roy- 
sterers  from  his  court,  and  established  good  men  and  ladies  in  their 
places.  He  caused  extortion  to  cease  and  made  peace  with  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  Then  he  seated  himself  quietly  on  his  throne  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  task  of  being  a  just  and  honorable  monarch. 

Years  went  by,  and  the  King  did  no  evil.  He  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  the  avoidance  of  sin.  But  somehow  he  warmed  not 
the  people’s  hearts.  There  had  been  some  who  loved  the  old  King 
in  spite  of  his  wickedness,  for  he  could  be  a  jolly  good  fellow  when 
he  would;  but  few  there  were  who  really  loved  his  son.  Both  court 
and  kingdom  sank  into  a  sort  of  righteous  lethargy. 

By  and  by  a  famine  came.  The  rains  fell  not,  and  blight  ruined 
the  corn.  The  crops  failed,  and  there  was  much  misery  when  winter 
came. 

The  King  ordered  certain  sanitary  measures  to  be  taken,  and 
saw  to  it  that  the  police  redoubled  their  vigilance  to  prevent 
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thieving,  and  any  other  crime  which  the  hard  times  might 
encourage. 

But  murmurings  and  grumblings  arose  among  the  people,  and 
when  they  reached  the  ears  of  the  King  in  his  comfortable  palace, 
he  was  surprised  and  grieved. 

“The  people  must  be  patient,”  said  he.  “They  should  remem¬ 
ber  how  much  worse  was  their  plight  under  a  wicked  King.” 

But  the  murmurings  grew  louder,  until  one  day  a  delegation  of 
citizens  came  to  the  gates  of  the  royal  castle  and  demanded  that 
something  be  done  for  their  relief. 

The  King  was  alarmed  and  hastily  summoned  his  council,  but 
they  gave  him  no  consolation. 

“Hunger  and  suffering  have  wrought  the  people  to  a  frenzy,” 
they  said.  “Nothing  can  be  done  till  another  harvest.” 

At  his  wit’s  end  the  King  at  last  sent  for  Fra  Dominique,  an  old 
hermit  who  was  reputed  to  be  very  wise. 

“What  shall  I  do?”  cried  the  King  in  despair.  “The  people 
are  turning  against  me — me,  who  have  always  been  called  Rudolph 
the  Good.” 

“What  hast  thou  done?”  asked  Fra  Dominique. 

“Done?”  cried  the  King,  mistaking  his  meaning;  “I  have  done 
nothing.  I  have  never  ground  down  the  people  as  my  father  did, 
but  now  they  turn  against  me.” 

“But  what  hast  thou  done  to  make  them  love  thee?”  asked  the 
sage.  “Hast  gone  among  them,  taking  bread  to  the  hungry  and 
comfort  to  the  sick  ?  Hast  ever  spoken  a  kind  word  to  old  men  or 
young  mothers?” 

“Ah,”  broke  in  King  Rudolph,  with  a  smile,  “thou  dost  not 
understand.  Those  are  not  kingly  tasks.  Thou  hast  lived  so  long 
in  thy  mountain  hut  that  thou  hast  forgotten  how  the  affairs  of  men 
are  conducted.  It  is  for  the  King  to  rule,  not  to  act  as  almoner  or 
physician.” 

“Nay,”  replied  Fra  Dominique,  “then  I  cannot  help  thee,”  and 
shaking  his  hoary  old  head,  he  hobbled  out  of  the  audience  room, 
while  the  courtiers  tittered  behind  their  hands. 

The  discontent  grew  apace  as  winter  advanced,  and  suffering 
increased.  The  royal  palace  was  practically  in  a  state  of  siege,  and 
the  King  slept  in  a  coat  of  mail  for  fear  of  his  own  people. 

But  the  young  Queen,  who  had  been  born  in  a  happier  kingdom, 
heard  the  words  of  the  old  hermit  and  pondered  them  in  her  heart. 
And  after  the  sun  had  set  she  slipped  out  to  the  cottage  of  Simon 
the  gardener,  whose  wife  lay  sick  of  the  fever.  There  she  learned 
much  that  gave  her  food  for  thought,  and  on  the  following  day  she 
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took  bread  and  wine  and  went  forth  into  the  town,  trembling  and 
afraid,  but  steadfast  in  her  purpose.  She  called  at  the  old  cobbler’s 
shop  and  left  food  for  his  starving  little  ones,  for  there  were  no  shoes 
to  be  made  in  those  lean  days.  She  visited  the  crusty  old  miller  and 
gave  him  gold  for  flour  which  she  left  at  the  homes  of  the  needy. 

The  next  day  she  went  forth  again,  and  the  next,  and  the  next. 

The  people  at  first  received  her  coldly  and  with  suspicion,  but 
soon  they  began  to  doff  their  caps  and  curtsy  when  she  approached, 
and  finally  to  follow  her  in  the  streets  to  kiss  the  hem  of  her  robe. 
Her  heart  went  out  to  the  stricken  and  forlorn,  and  they  blessed  her 
and  called  her  Madeline  the  Kind. 

The  Queen  saw  that  she  was  doing  but  little  to  alleviate  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  people,  so  at  last  she  sent  her  jewels  by  a  trusty  courier 
to  her  father,  and  in  the  early  Spring  great  wains  came  over  the 
mountains  laden  with  grain,  and  flocks  of  sheep  were  driven  into 
the  valley  to  provide  food  and  raiment  for  the  stricken  people. 

Then  came  the  work  of  sowing  and  cultivating,  and  with  the 
prospect  of  good  crops  the  people  ceased  their  murmurings,  and  the 
King  rested  in  peace.  He  rode  forth  again  on  his  big  roan  mare,  and 
the  people  saluted  him  as  of  yore. 

“There  rides  Rudolph  the  Good,”  said  some. 

“Yes,”  said  others,  “but  wait,  and  thou  may’st  have  a  glimpse 
of  his  Queen,  Madeline  the  Kind.” 

At  the  head  of  his  glittering  cavalcade  King  Rudolph  passed  on 
beyond  the  town  and  out  among  the  greening  fields,  and  his  heart 
swelled  with  pride. 

“Ah,”  he  cried,  “see  what  it  is  to  be  a  good  King!” 

Then  he  bethought  himself  of  old  Fra  Dominique,  and  being  in 
the  mood,  he  urged  his  good  mare  up  the  winding  path  to  the  her¬ 
mit’s  hut.  There  he  found  the  old  sage  poring  over  an  ancient 
manuscript. 

“Good  morrow.  Fra  Dominique,”  he  cried,  leaping  from  his 
horse.  “And  how  is  the  gay  world  using  thee?” 

“Better  than  I  deserve,”  replied  the  hermit. 

“Why  sayest  thou  so?”  asked  the  King.  “Thou  art  a  good 
man.” 

“A  man  may  be  as  good  as  a  saint,”  quoth  the  hermit,  “but  he 
is  an  old  man  who  has  lived  long  enough  to  do  all  the  good  that  the 
world  deserves  of  him." 

“Thou  speakest  in  riddles,”  laughed  the  King.  “See  yonder 
fields  with  their  growing  corn,  and  the  men  singing  at  their  work. 
They  are  happy  because  they  have  a  good  King,  Fra  Dominique.” 

“Nay,”  answered  the  hermit,  “it  is  because  they  have  a  good 
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Queen.  Listen,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  truth  of  it.  There  is  but 
one  amulet  that  will  ward  off  woe — one  talisman  that  brings  sleep 
to  the  pillow  of  King  or  peasant.  It  is  the  talisman  Goodness.  On 
one  side  of  it  is  written  the  word  Morality,  and  on  the  other.  Kind¬ 
ness.  It  is  incomplete  and  useless  without  both.  To  do  no  evil  is 
not  all  of  goodness.  My  stool  does  no  evil.  To  be  kind  is  not  enough. 
My  dog  is  kind  to  me,  but  he  worries  Goodwife  Gretchen’s  cat. 
Wear  this  talisman  and  thou  wilt  be  indeed  a  good  King.” 

But  Rudolph  was  already  weary  of  good  counsel,  and  leaping  on 
his  mare  he  dashed  down  the  hill  with  his  merry  cavaliers;  while 
Fra  Dominique  bethought  him  of  a  certain  very  rich  young  man 
who  had  kept  the  law  from  his  youth  up,  but  when  the  Master  bade 
him  sell  all  he  had  and  distribute  unto  the  poor,  he  was  very  sor¬ 
rowful,  for  he  was  very  rich. 

ACCORDING  to  the  comic  papers,  at  least,  the  New  Year  is 
the  time  for  the  making  of  good  resolutions.  Why  do  we  do 
it?  What  is  the  object  of  this  annual  turning  over  of  the 
new  leaf?  What  is  that  impulse  in  men  and  women  that  makes 
them  feel  that  they  have  not  been  good  enough?  This  being  good 
is  an  odd  thing,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it.  And  the  oddest 
thing  about  it  is  that  we  don’t  think  about  it — at  least  not  to  reason 
it  out  at  all.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  being  good  is  at  once  a 
desirable  and  a  difficult  thing,  and  its  difficulty  is  the  chief  thing 
that  bothers  us. 

When  we  resolve  to  take  more  exercise,  we  do  it  with  a  distinct 
purpose;  our  livers  are  torpid  or  our  belts  too  tight.  When  we 
resolve  to  read  more  literature  and  less  newspaper,  we  do  it  because 
some  one  has  made  us  feel  ashamed  of  our  ignorance.  We  say  “I 
will  eat  less,”  or  “I  will  save  money,”  but  we  do  not  often  say  “I 
will  be  a  good  person,”  any  more  than  we  say  “I  will  wear  shoes,” 
or,  “Heaven  helping  me,  I  will  breathe.”  We  may  not  be  good  as 
easily  as  we  breathe,  but  we  do  not  question  its  desirability. 

The  fact  remains  that  plenty  of  people  are  not  good,  and  may 
even  possess  a  subconscious  doubt  as  to  the  sense  of  it.  Still,  it  is 
usually  rather  a  matter  of  temperament;  it  comes  more  natural  to 
some  than  to  others. 

But  it  isn’t  easy  for  anyone  to  be  good,  and  since  it  is  so  very 
hard  for  some,  it  is  worth  while  raising  the  question  as  to  the  value 
of  goodness.  If  it  isn’t  really  worth  while,  why  bother  with  New- 
Year  resolutions  and  all  that  sort  of  thing?  Why  not  be  wicked 
and  have  a  good  time  ? 

Old  saws  are  mostly  wrong,  and  we  know  it.  “Be  good  and 
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you’ll  be  happy”  convinces  no  one.  “The  wicked  flourish  as  a  green 
bay  tree”  no  longer  seems  to  contain  a  vital  truth.  The  attitude  of 
the  naturally  virtuous,  that  it  is  right  to  be  good,  simply  begs  the 
question.  And  so  certain  ultra-radicals  arise  and  say  it  is  right  to 
be  bad,  and  we  are  hard  put  to  it  for  an  answer.  They  shock  us, 
Elbert  Hubbard-wise,  with  brilliant  and  subversive  epigrams,  and 
we  are  not  prepared  with  an  adequate  rejoinder. 

Leaving  piety  aside — for  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  manifestation 
of  an  entirely  different  impulse— let  us  consider  of  what  goodness 
actually  consists.  I  suppose  we  would  all  work  it  out  in  different 
ways,  but  to  me  it  seems  possible  to  divide  goodness  into  two  main 
elements:  morality,  which  is  negative  and  passive,  and  kindness, 
which  is  positive  and  active. 

Morality  is  comprehended  in  the  observation  of  the  “Thou  shalt 
not”  portion  of  the  Decalogue.  I  need  not  enumerate  the  Com¬ 
mandments.  The  moral  man  is  the  one  who  not  only  commits  none 
of  these  sins,  but  avoids  actions  which  border  on  them.  Thus,  the 
strictly  moral  man  does  not  misrepresent,  cheat,  bribe,  flirt  with  his 
neighbor’s  wife,  or  get  drunk. 

Good  people  have  made  a  religion  of  morality,  when  what  it 
needs  is  a  reasonable  philosophy.  Morality  has  actually  a  secure, 
logical  basis,  only  we  have  lost  sight  of  that  and  have  taken  as  an 
axiom  what  is  actually  a  Q.  E.  D.  If  we  were  only  familiar  with 
the  steps  of  the  demonstration  we  would  be  armed  against  scoffers 
and  against  doubts.  I  actually  heard  a  man,  accused  of  immoral 
action,  ask,  “Why  not?”  and  no  satisfactory  answer  was  forthcom¬ 
ing.  To  have  said  “Because  it  is  wrong”  would  have  been  merely 
absurd. 

Nietzsche  says,  “Morality  is  the  herd  instinct  in  the  individual.” 
He  needn’t  have  been  so  scornful  about  it,  for  his  definition  expresses 
a  perfectly  valid  reason  why.  When  analyzed,  it  means  that  we 
inherit  from  the  experience  of  countless  generations  of  human  beings 
the  consciousness  that  the  only  way  to  live  comfortably  together  is 
morally.  Among  these  far-off  ancestors  were  those  who  robbed, 
murdered  and  took  other  liberties  with  each  other,  and  that  manner 
of  living  proved  disastrous.  It  has  therefore  become  a  part  of  our 
human  instinct  to  regard  immoral  living  as  upsetting  and  entangling, 
and  when  this  ancient  truth  is  applied  to  the  individual  it  works  out 
just  as  completely  as  with  the  race. 

We  are  trying  for  a  little  broadening  of  the  mental  horizon — you 
and  I — for  a  little  soul  expansion  and  spiritual  growth.  We  are 
after  the  richer  life,  and  wickedness  is  bound  to  retard  us  in  our 
quest.  Wickedness  complicates  life.  The  simple,  straightforward 
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way  of  living  is  what  gives  our  souls  a  chance  to  grow  and  so  to 
become  of  some  value  to  us.  Uprightness,  morality,  truth  and 
decency  give  a  clear,  clean  foundation  for  the  richer  life,  while  vice 
is  a  smothering  force. 

So,  for  that  matter,  is  Puritanism.  Puritanism  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  strengthen  our  love  for  virtue,  but  it  is  an  unreasoning,  dog¬ 
matic  thing — a  blind  leader  of  the  blind.  It  builds  a  pontoon  bridge 
across  the  morass;  it  does  not  touch  bottom. 

Moreover,  Puritanism  is  most  annoying  to  certain  minds,  and 
stirs  up  a  harmful  antagonism  to  the  good  that  is  in  it.  We  must 
see  clearly  if  we  are  to  advance. 

Truth,  be  it  said  in  passing,  is  much  misunderstood.  There  are 
those  radicals  who  make  a  fetish  of  truth  without  understanding  it. 
Because  truth  is  naked,  they  seem  to  consider  all  nakedness  truth. 
I  have  little  patience  with  them. 

Finally,  there  is  the  semi-moral  man  who  believes  that  honesty 
is  the  best  policy.  It  is;  only  the  man  who  is  honest  for  policy’s 
sake  misses  the  point.  He  is  thinking  of  the  opinion  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  not  of  his  own  soul.  One  can  get  away  from  one’s  neigh¬ 
bors,  glory  be,  but  one  must  live  a  lifetime  with  one’s  own  soul. 

Morality,  therefore,  is  the  avoidance  of  the  entanglements  of  vice, 
and  I  contend  that  it  is  essential  to  the  richer  life,  even  for  men  of 
genius,  who,  by  the  way,  are  often  conspicuously  immoral  and  con¬ 
spicuously  unhappy.  They  live  on  jagged  mountain  peaks;  the 
average  man  is  better  off  on  a  plateau. 

Morality  is  essential,  but  1  contend  that  it  is  merely  negative 
and  passive.  It  clears  the  way  and  makes  soul-growth  possible,  but 
it  does  not  make  the  soul  grow.  Something  active  must  be  added. 
The  cultivator  must  be  used  after  the  plow.  Christian  ethics  teaches 
us  that  faith  without  works  is  void,  and  the  good  King  was  only 
half  good,  after  all. 

If  we  are  to  bother  at  all  with  good  resolutions  this  year,  I  would 
suggest  taking  a  little  thought  on  the  subject  of  kindness.  Kind¬ 
ness — or  charity — is  the  active  force  of  Christianity.  Buddhist, 
Brahmin,  Mohammedan,  Confucian — all  are  moral,  but  only  the 
Master  taught  the  great  truth  of  kindness.  Kindness  added  to 
morality  completes  goodness.  Kindness  makes  the  world  a  better 
place  to  live  in.  Kindness  dries  up  tears,  heals  wounds,  feeds  the 
hungry,  comforts  the  distressed. 

The  followers  of  Nietzsche  would  have  none  of  this.  Their  Super¬ 
man  should  climb  to  lonely  heights  on  the  necks  of  his  less  fortunate 
fellows.  I  would  not  be  that  Superman  for  worlds.  I  believe  that 
when  he  reaches  that  sublime  height  he  will  own  a  soul  as  shriveled 
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as  a  last  year’s  pear,  and  will  enjoy  it  about  as  much.  Nietzsche 
has  missed  the  whole  point  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Kindness 
is  something  he  cannot  understand,  and  I  pity  him. 

It  takes  a  man-sized  mind  to  comprehend  the  full  meaning  of 
kindness.  Only  one  great  Teacher  understood  it  perfectly.  I  can 
remember  how  utterly  beyond  my  grasp  it  was  when  I  was  a  child. 
If  I  could  bring  myself  to  live  one  day  without  committing  some 
serious  childish  sin,  I  was  puffed  with  pride.  Kindness  was,  I  felt, 
a  virtue  reserved  for  mothers  and  other  untempted  persons.  And  I 
can’t  say  truthfully  that  I  have  fully  outgrown  that  feeling. 

It  is  not  easy  to  be  kind.  It  is  mucn  more  difficult  than  to  be 
moral.  It  requires  the  strength  of  a  grown  man.  It  means  more 
than  mere  forbearance  and  amiability.  Gentleness  is  a  mark  of 
power,  not  of  weakness. 

Rut  oh,  how  kindness  helps  the  soul  to  grow!  How  it  enriches 
life!  How  it  extends  the  personality  to  include  other  people,  and 
broadens  the  outlook  of  life!  It  gives  us  purpose,  poise,  direction. 
It  gives  groundwork  and  foundation  to  life.  It  provides  something 
to  live  for  when  all  else  crashes  in  ruins  about  our  ears.  I  fancy  a 
really  kind  man  would  not  think  of  suicide.  And  it  furnishes  one 
of  the  most  interesting,  alluring  occupations  imaginable. 

And  the  best  of  it  is  that  anyone  can  be  kind.  It  requires  no 
special  talent,  no  unusual  advantages  of  training.  It  is  harder  for 
some  men  to  be  kind  than  to  get  rich,  but  kindness  can  be  achieved 
by  many,  riches  by  a  few. 

Yes,  I  think  it  is  worth  trying — this  being  good.  I  don’t  know 
what  or  where  Heaven  is;  I  don’t  much  believe  in  Hell.  But  I  do 
know  that  I  would  hate  to  enter  Eternity — whatever  Eternity  may 
be — with  the  soul  of  a  Machiavelli.  Wherever  our  souls  go,  if  they 
go  anywhere  when  we  die,  they  will  be  bare  souls.  They  will  be 
exposed  to  the  full  glare  of  the  great  white  light  that  beats  about  the 
Throne,  and  there  will  be  no  covering  those  souls  with  fine  raiment 
— no  excusing  their  condition  with  clever  sophistries.  We  cannot 
look  into  the  future,  but  it  is  in  our  power  to  prepare  our  souls  for 
whatever  may  happen,  and  I  should  prefer  to  take  my  chances  with 
a  soul  that  had  not  been  choked  with  wickedness  or  stunted  for 
lack  of  exercise.  And  if  nothing  happens  at  all — if  annihilation  is 
the  end  of  life — at  least  goodness  will  not  have  done  us  a  bit  of  harm. 
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NEW  YORK  S  TRIBUTE  TO  MARK  TWAIN 


/ER  five  thousand  people  packed  Carnegie  Hall  the 
evening  of  November  thirtieth  to  do  honor  to  Mark 
Twain.  Among  these  were  artists  and  literary  peo¬ 
ple  from  all  over  the  United  States,  many  his  friends 
and  all  his  admirers.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  Mr.  William  Dean  Howells,  who  was  chosen  to 
preside,  said  that  it  would  never  do  to  make  a  sol¬ 
emn  thing  of  this  memorial.  “If  the  mood  and  make  of  our  com¬ 
memoration  could  be  left  to  Mark  Twain,”  said  he,  “we  might 
imagine  him  saying: 

“‘Why,  of  course,  you  mustn’t  make  a  solemnity  of  it;  you 
mustn’t  have  it  that  sort  of  obsequy.  I  should  want  you  to  be  serious 
about  me — that  is,  sincere;  and  you  couldn’t  be  sincere  if  you  ran 
to  eulogy.  But  we  don’t  object  here  to  any  man’s  affection;  we 
like  to  be  liked  as  well  as  ever,  and  if  any  of  you  can  remember 
some  creditable  thing  about  me  I  shouldn’t  mind  his  telling  it,  pro¬ 
vided  always  he  didn’t  blink  the  palliating  circumstances,  the  miti¬ 
gating  motives,  the  selfish  considerations,  that  accompany  every 
noble  action. 

“‘I  shouldn’t  like  to  be  made  out  a  miracle  of  humor,  either, 
and  left  a  stumbling  block  for  anyone  who  was  intending  to  be 
moderately  amusing  and  instructive  hereafter.  At  the  same  time  I 
don’t  suppose  a  commemoration  is  exactly  the  occasion  for  dwell¬ 
ing  on  a  man’s  shortcomings  in  his  life  or  his  literature  or  for  realiz¬ 
ing  that  he  has  entered  upon  an  immortality  of  oblivion.’” 

And  at  the  close  Dr.  Van  Dyke’s  poem  to  Mark  Twain  was  read: 


“We  knew  you  well,  dear  Yorick  of  the  West, 

The  very  soul  of  large  and  friendly  jest. 

That  loved  and  mocked  the  broad  grotesque  of  things. 
In  this  New  World  where  all  the  folk  are  kings. 

Your  breezy  humor  cleared  the  air  with  sport 
Of  shams  that  haunt  the  democratic  court — 

For  even  where  the  sovereign  people  rule, 

A  human  monarch  needs  a  royal  fool. 

Your  native  drawl  lent  flavor  to  your  wit; 

Your  arrows  lingered  but  they  always  hit; 

Homeric  mirth  around  the  circle  ran, 

But  left  no  wound  upon  the  heart  of  man. 

We  knew  you  kind  in  trouble,  brave  in  pain, 

We  saw  your  honor  kept  without  a  stain; 

We  read  this  lesson  of  our  Yorick’s  years — 

True  wisdom  comes  with  laughter  and  with  tears.” 
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“NORWAY’S  BEATING  HEART  ”:  BJORNSON, 
THE  GUARDIAN  OF  HIS  COUNTRY:  BY 
HANNA  ASTRUP  LARSEN 


OT  far  from  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson’s  home,  near  one 
of  the  roads  that  wind  through  his  beloved  Gud- 
brandsdalen,  there  is  a  great  rock  face.  Hung  high 
above  the  road,  it  flashes  upon  the  traveler  with 
startling  vividness,  for  the  face  is  that  of  Bjornson 
himself.  Jutting  rocks  form  the  strong,  keen  profile; 
underneath  the  bushy  eyebrows  one  might  almost 
fancy  the  eyes  gleaming.  Above  the  face  trees  form  the  mane  of 
hair  and  the  familiar  cap  that  Bjornson  wore  when  at  home.  Nor¬ 
wegians  call  the  face  “the  Guardian." 

So  should  Bjornson’s  face  be  limned.  He  was  a  man  hewn  out 
of  the  rocks  of  his  native  country  with  the  sparkle  of  its  rushing 
waters  and  the  music  of  its  dark  soughing  pines  in  his  soul.  Like 
the  face  in  the  mountain  he  towers  above  his  people  and  is  yet  one 
of  them,  their  guardian  for  half  a  century. 

It  is  said  of  Bjornson  that  whenever  he  entered  an  assembly 
where  there  was  a  high  seat  he  took  it  instinctively.  In  his  early 
youth  he  felt  in  himself  the  power  to  become  a  chief  among  his  peo¬ 
ple,  and  almost  as  early  he  realized  that  when  greatness  came  to 
him  it  would  come  through  liberating  and  drawing  to  the  light  those 
who  were  poor  and  obscure  and  lowly  in  the  community.  As  a  boy 
in  school  he  organized  the  little  boys  to  lick  the  big  bullies.  By  this 
boyish  prank  he  caught  in  his  hand  the  blood-red  thread  of  heart- 
fellowship  with  the  weak  which  was  to  run  through  all  the  beauti¬ 
ful,  varied  web  of  his  life. 

Long  before  his  death  Bjornson  was  known  as  “Norway’s  un¬ 
crowned  king.”  Equally  true  is  his  other  familiar  title,  “Norway’s 
beating  heart.”  He  gained  his  kingship  not  by  being  aloof  from 
the  people,  but  by  being  one  with  them,  living  their  life,  sharing 
their  struggles,  thinking  their  thoughts.  Few  men  have  given  out 
so  much  in  love  and  service;  few  have  received  so  much.  He  once 
said  in  amused  triumph  that  however  much  his  countrymen  might 
revile  him  they  could  not  do  without  him.  As  an  instance  he  men¬ 
tioned  that  some  political  opponents  had  broken  his  windows  and 
departed  singing  the  national  anthem  of  which  Bjornson  was  him¬ 
self  the  author. 

There  is  in  Norway  a  peasant  aristocracy,  many  members  of 
which  can  trace  their  lineage  back  to  the  great  men  of  the  sagas. 
Some  of  the  saga  simplicity  is  still  in  their  thought,  its  brevity  and 
pithiness  in  their  speech.  Such  a  peasant  is  as  proudly  exclusive  as 
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any  nobleman  and  has  as  strong  a  sense  of  personal  dignity.  He 
will  extend  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  a  king  without  being  abashed. 

It  was  from  such  people  that  Bjornson  sprang.  His  mother  was 
of  an  artist  family,  a  relative  of  the  composer  Nordraak,  but  a  branch 
of  her  house  traced  its  descent  to  the  old  Norse  kings  before  the 
accession  of  a  foreign  dynasty.  Bjornson  was  very  proud  of  this 
fact.  His  father  was  of  peasant  origin  and  had  been  a  farmer  before 
studying  for  the  ministry,  but  counted  among  his  ancestors  one  of 
the  peasant  poets  whose  songs  at  weddings  and  christenings  became 
the  tradition  of  a  whole  valley. 

IN  HIS  father’s  country  parish  Bjornson  as  a  boy  gained  an  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  the  peasants.  His  reputation  as  a  fighter  and 
a  teller  of  stories  is  still  fresh  in  the  district.  His  first  literary 
success  came — not  after  long  years  of  waiting  as  it  did  to  Ibsen — 
but  early  and  with  one  stroke.  It  came  with  his  first  idyl  of  peasant 
life.  In  it  he  touched  an  absolutely  unworn  string,  and  it  gave  a 
music  so  sweet,  so  tender  and  fresh  that  it  caressed  the  ear,  and  yet 
so  keen,  so  pungent  that  it  came  again  and  again  insistently  until 
its  lesson  was  driven  home. 

It  opened  the  eyes  of  the  upper  classes,  still  living  on  the  remains 
of  a  foreign  culture,  to  the  treasures  of  their  own  national  life.  He 
showed  the  romanticists,  still  enamored  of  French  Arcadian  shep¬ 
herdesses,  the  finer,  purer  idyls  of  their  own  peasant  boys  and  girls. 
But  he  did  more  than  that.  He  roused  the  peasants  to  a  sense  of 
their  own  value.  He  borrowed  the  saga  style  with  its  terseness  and 
reserve,  and  by  using  it  in  his  treatment  of  the  present-day  peasants 
he  seemed  to  link  them  to  that  glorious  past  of  which  they  were  in 
fact  the  lineal  heirs.  Its  effect  in  the  nationalization  of  his  country 
can  hardly  be  measured  in  this  generation. 

In  one  of  his  early  stories,  “Arne,”  he  describes  a  young  peasant 
poet  who  longs  for  the  larger  life  beyond  the  mountains,  but  at  last 
finds  his  happiness  and  his  life-work  among  his  own  people  in  the 
valley.  It  was  in  fact  Bjornson’s  own  story  at  a  certain  period  of 
his  life.  His  happy  marriage  helped  to  bind  his  restless  spirit  down 
to  sober  work  among  real  people. 

The  chieftain  spirit  in  him  could  not  be  satisfied  with  any  mere 
literary  activity.  As  a  student  in  the  university  he  became  active  in 
the  first  labor  agitation  of  the  country  and  narrowly  escaped  jail. 
He  led  an  army  of  six  hundred  students  to  hiss  from  the  boards  the 
Danish  language  that  still  dominated  the  Norwegian  stage.  It  was 
one  of  his  most  spectacular  battles  to  overthrow  the  bushel  of  foreign 
culture  that  hid  the  national  life,  and  it  was  successful. 
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The  conservative  element  which  had  approved,  when  the  young 
writer  used  the  peasants  as  literary  material,  was  startled  when  he 
demanded  that  these  same  peasants  should  be  heard  in  the  councils 
of  the  young  nation.  When  he  had  joined  the  new  liberal  political 
movement  his  house  was  shunned  by  all  but  two  or  three  of  the 
friends  of  his  own  class,  among  them  Edvard  Grieg,  but  it  was  a 
gathering-place  for  the  peasants  that  came  to  Christiania. 

AT  THIS  time  he  realized  his  wish  to  found  a  permanent  home. 
He  was  able  to  buy  an  old  historic  farm  in  one  of  the  broad, 
fertile  valleys  of  southern  Norway.  He  resurrected  its  old 
name  and  became  known  in  the  peasant  nomenclature  with  the 
name  of  his  farm  as  “Father  Aulestad”  or  simply  “the  Aulestad.” 

It  was  one  of  his  beliefs  that  every  man  should  own  a  bit  of  the 
earth.  He  wanted  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  sun  and  rain 
and  the  growing  forces  of  nature.  That  was  the  only  way,  he  said, 
to  preserve  a  healthy  outlook  on  life.  So  he  built  roads  and  fences 
and  reclaimed  waste  land  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  he  opened 
new  channels  for  thought  and  tore  down  time-honored  prejudices. 

The  Aulestad  farm  gave  full  play  to  his  primeval  instinct  for 
conquering  the  earth.  Strangers  traveling  in  Norway  often  say  that 
the  rocks  piled  high  at  the  edge  of  every  field  give  the  clue  to  the 
toughness  of  the  Norwegian  character.  Bjornson ’s  farm  was  fer¬ 
tile,  but  it  was  of  the  kind  that  seems  to  “sweat  rocks”;  the  ground 
cleared  one  year  would  be  full  the  next  year  of  stones  that  seemed 
to  work  their  way  out  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

The  old  low-beamed  living  house  at  Aulestad  was  preserved 
with  its  tiled  roof  and  carved,  unpainted  wood.  As  time  went  on, 
it  became  filled  with  pictures  and  statues,  hammered  silver  and  fine 
hand-woven  tapestries,  most  of  them  the  gifts  of  the  artists  or  perhaps 
bought  to  help  some  struggling  genius.  Bjornson  himself  added  the 
great  historic  veranda  that  became  the  family  summer  sitting  room, 
where  Bjornson  stood  on  state  occasions  to  receive  his  guests.  From 
it  in  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  he,  the  private  citizen  who  had  never 
held  office,  received  the  homage  of  twenty  thousand  troops  march¬ 
ing  to  guard  their  country. 

In  front  of  the  veranda  were  eight  flagpoles,  where  he  was  fond 
of  hoisting  the  flags  of  all  nations  as  a  symbol  of  universal  peace. 
His  Norwegian  flag  was  alw’ays  floating  on  the  breeze,  the  largest 
flag  in  Norway,  it  is  said.  He  would  tolerate  n©  artificial  landscape 
gardening,  but  his  lane  of  birches,  the  great  Norwegian  birches  wfith 
light  featherv  branches  drooping  low  and  sweeping  white,  gray- 
knotted  trunks,  is  famous. 
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“Father  Aulestad”  aimed  to  make  his  farm  the  model  for  the 
country.  He  was  proud  of  the  fact  that  his  stock  grew  from  a  small 
beginning  to  sixty-three  head  of  cattle  and  eleven  horses,  though, 
by  the  way,  none  of  the  latter  was  ever  available  when  he  wanted 
them;  they  were  always  busy  bringing  guests  to  or  from  the  station. 
He  was  proud  when  his  bulls  and  stallions  won  blue  ribbons  at  the 
country  fair  and  most  proud  of  all  because  he  owned  the  only  private 
electric  light  plant  in  Norway.  He  loved  to  turn  on  the  current  in 
the  great  arc  lights  and  flood  the  place  with  light  to  welcome  a  guest 
or  celebrate  a  holiday. 

THE  animals  on  the  place  were  his  especial  care,  and  no  one 
else  was  allowed  to  touch  the  dish  of  salt  he  kept  for  the  horses 
or  the  basket  of  broken  food  from  which  he  scattered  every  day 
to  the  birds.  Sometimes  he  came  to  grief,  as  when  he  tried  to  show 
by  his  example  that  a  certain  obstreperous  goat  needed  only  kind¬ 
ness  to  bring  out  its  true  nature,  and  the  goat  repaid  him  after  the 
manner  ©f  goats  by  working  his  downfall  just  as  he  was  sedately 
leaving  the  enclosure.  He  wrote  in  the  newspapers  begging  people 
to  leave  the  grass  along  the  roads  for  passing  cattle  and  urgmg  an 
organized  effort  for  the  extinction  of  the  gadfly. 

Barefoot  philosophy  with  a  rope  around  its  waist  had  no  appeal 
for  Bjornson.  He  was  too  wholesome  for  mawkish  sentimentality, 
and  an  exquisite  personal  neatness  was  a  part  of  his  beauty-cult.  A 
spot  on  the  clothing  of  the  person  who  was  talking  to  him  was  enough 
to  obscure  his  vision  of  that  person’s  spiritual  graces.  His  craving 
for  beauty  bent  everything  about  him  to  its  own  imperative  need, 
and  it  is  said  that  even  the  most  commonplace  servant  could  not 
stay  long  in  his  house  without  becoming  actually  beautified  by  the 
spirit  that  emanated  from  him. 

Brought  up  in  a  frugal  generation,  he  had  the  un jaded  senses  of 
a  child.  Though  very  abstemious,  he  was  fond  of  champagne,  and 
once  he  was  heard  to  say,  as  he  held  up  to  the  light  a  tiny  glassful 
and  watched  its  yellow  sparkle,  that  he  wished  he  could  afford  to 
drink  it  every  day.  This  was  at  a  time  when  he  was  making  a  for¬ 
tune  on  his  books  and  giving  away  thousands  of  crowns  every  year. 

Almost  as  soon  as  he  had  settled  at  Aulestad,  Bjornson  began  to 
let  his  tenants  acquire  land  on  easy  terms.  He  wanted  to  carry  out  his 
theory  that  every  man  should  own  ground.  He  established  a  bank  for 
his  tenants  where  they  could  borrow  money  at  two  per  cent,  interest 
with  long  terms  of  payment.  Servants  stayed  with  him  sometimes  for 
thirty  years.  Once  he  had  noticed  that  one  of  the  old  servants  looked 
glum  and  wondered  what  he  could  do  about  it.  He  decided  on  a 
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present  of  a  hundred  crowns  and  was  very  much  hurt  because  the 
man  did  not  thank  him.  When  at  last  he  came,  Bjornson  could  not 
help  saying,  “You  were  a  long  time  about  it.”  “I  couldn’t,”  said  the 
man.  It  had  taken  him  three  days  to  recover  the  unruffled  expression 
which  the  Norwegian  peasant  thinks  is  the  only  exterior  to  present 
to  the  world.  Another  time  he  tried  a  particularly  surly  maid  with 
a  similar  present  “just  to  see  if  he  couldn’t  make  her  smile.” 

The  movement  for  establishing  people’s  high-schools  began 
about  the  time  when  Bjornson  acquired  Aulestad.  He  gave 
a  portion  of  his  ground  for  such  a  school.  The  house  was 
built  in  the  old  Norwegian  style  with  a  long  table  and  benches. 
The  huge  fireplace  was  piled  high  with  fat  pine  sticks,  which  made 
an  illumination  whenever  Bjornson  came.  Then  the  large  hall  was 
decked  with  flags,  the  lamps  lit,  the  long  tables  laid.  The  pupils  of 
the  school  gathered,  and  sometimes  so  many  of  the  neighboring  peas¬ 
ants  came  in  that  the  house  was  full.  Bjornson  was  never  more 
brilliant.  He  started  songs  and  told  stories  of  the  great  European 
world,  of  books,  theaters,  festivals  and  historic  places,  acting  out 
what  he  told,  flashing  with  wit,  radiating  enthusiasm.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  the  meetings  were  held  in  the  court  outside.  These  were  often 
turned  into  political  debates,  and  it  was  Bjornson  who  hurled  about 
thoughts  like  burning  torches,  kindling  flames  here  and  there  in  the 
mass  of  peasant  stolidity. 

He  needed  to  feel  about  him  always  the  close  warm  touch  of  his 
fellowmen.  At  one  anniversary  in  his  home  there  came  among  the 
countless  messages  of  congratulation  one  bearing  several  hundred 
names  of  workingmen.  The  friend  who  read  them  would  have  cut 
short  the  reading  with  an  “and  so  forth,”  but  Bjornson  begged  with 
tears  in  his  eyes:  “Oh,  no,  read  them  all;  it  is  so  good  to  hear  them.” 

He  came  to  the  people  of  the  valley  as  a  man  among  men,  not  a 
landed  proprietor,  but  a  neighbor,  richer,  stronger,  wiser  than  they, 
but  still  one  of  them.  When  they  first  came  to  Aulestad  the  poet 
and  his  wife  visited  their  peasant  neighbors  regularly  and  welcomed 
them  to  their  own  beautiful  home.  As  time  went  on  Aulestad  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  a  gathering  place  for  artists,  writers,  politi¬ 
cians,  freaks  from  all  the  world  over,  and  for  the  personal  friends 
of  whom  no  one  ever  had  more.  Bjornson  spent  much  of  his  time 
abroad,  leaving  the  actual  administration  of  the  farm  to  his  son 
Erlinip  Ilis  old  friends  passed  away. 

Still  he  could  never  be  happy  in  celebrating  any  great  event 
without  feeling  that  the  whole  neighborhood  took  part.  At  his 
golden  wedding  the  friends  gathered  at  his  house  saw  what  seemed 
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a  gigantic  fiery  snake  winding  down  the  hills  and  through  the  valley. 
It  was  a  torch-light  procession  given  by  his  neighbors,  the  first  ever 
seen  in  that  district. 

That  same  evening,  standing  in  the  close  circle  of  his  children 
and  grandchildren,  with  the  larger  circle  of  friends  about  him, 
Bjornson  paid  his  beautiful  tribute  to  the  woman  whose  high  courage 
had  made  her  a  fit  mate  for  him.  The  gold-bride  wore  a  white  gown 
and  her  veil  of  fifty  years  before  with  a  wreath  of  gold  myrtle  in  her 
white  curls.  A  sprig  of  the  same  was  in  her  husband’s  buttonhole. 
Encircling  her  with  his  arm,  he  said: 

“In  you,  Karoline,  I  have  had  a  safe  anchoring-place.  You  have 
been  a  brave  soul.  You  understood  all  that  I  would  do.  Without 
this  anchoring-place  I  could  not  have  done  it.  From  the  time  we 
two  began,  the  best  has  been  uppermost  in  me.  The  honor  I  ascribe 
to  you.  A  poet  has  much  of  good  and  evil  in  him.  He  must  develop 
through  all  possibilities.  When  you,  Karoline,  came  to  me,  you 
threw  your  arms  and  your  bridal  veil  about  me.  The  brooch  my 
mother  gave  me  for  my  confirmation  I  gave  to  you.  It  was  a  sign 
that  you  were  to  continue  her  influence.  From  many  mistakes  I 
have  always  come  back  to  you.  You  have  been  one  with  all  that  is 
best  in  me.  I  know  that  I  shall  die  before  you,  that  you  will  cover 
me  with  the  shroud.  Then  you  will  perform  a  symbolical  act:  there 
is  much  in  a  man’s  life  that  needs  to  be  covered,  much  that  is  kept 
in  check  by  having  a  wife  like  you. 

“I  thank  you  for  everything  in  the  past.  For  sympathy,  love, 
faithfulness.” 

It  had  been  Bjornson’s  wish  that  his  body  should  rest  in  the  soil 
of  Aulestad,  but  at  the  last  he  said:  “No,  put  me  where  the  others 
are.”  He  stipulated,  however,  that  his  coachman  Peter,  who  no 
doubt  had  saved  his  master’s  life  in  many  a  reckless  drive,  and  an 
old  horse  that  had  been  in  his  service  almost  as  long  as  the  man, 
should  take  him  to  the  grave.  It  was  not  considered  safe  to  trust 
the  old  horse  in  the  noises  of  the  city,  but  the  servant  was  there  to 
receive  his  master  in  that  last  home-coming  with  royal  honors  and 
every  flag  in  his  country  at  half-mast. 

“Aulestad  won’t  be  Aulestad  without  Bjornson,”  said  Peter.  As 
though  nature  itself  mourned,  the  floods  came  shortly  after  Bjorn- 
son’s  death,  washing  away  large  parts  of  the  farm  with  the  saw-mill 
and  electric  light  plant  that  were  the  owner’s  chief  pride.  Aulestad 
is  now  in  darkness  and  desolation. 
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N  THE  city  of  Vladimir  lived  a  young  merchant 
Axyonov,  owner  of  two  stores  and  a  house.  Axyonov 
had  a  fine  head  of  brown  hair  and  was  a  handsome 
lad,  a  good  singer  and  a  leader  among  merrymakers. 
As  a  young  man  he  drank  a  great  deal  and  was  apt 
to  get  into  trouble  when  intoxicated.  But  after  he 
had  married  he  swore  off  drinking  and  rarely  touched 
liquor  in  any  form.  One  summer  day  Axyonov  undertook  a  journey 
to  the  fair  at  Nizhni-Novgorod.  As  he  was  saying  good-bye  to 
his  family,  his  wife  said  to  him: 

“Ivan  Dimitrievitch,  don’t  go  today,  I  had  a  bad  dream  about 
you  last  night.” 

Axyonov  smiled:  “This  means  good  profit.  You’ll  see  that  I 
will  do  well  with  my  trading  and  will  bring  you  rich  gifts.” 

Halfway  to  his  destination  he  met  a  merchant  whom  he  knew, 
and  together  they  lodged  for  the  night.  They  drank  tea  and  retired 
to  sleep  in  two  adjoining  rooms.  Axyonov  was  not  fond  of  sleeping 
over  long.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  he  woke  up,  roused  his  driver 
from  sleep,  deciding  to  travel  in  the  cool  of  nignt  and  commanded 
him  to  harness  the  horses.  Then  he  returned  to  the  inn,  paid  his 
bill  and  drove  away. 

He  had  driven  possibly  forty  versts  when  he  stopped  to  feed  his 
horses.  He  rested  a  while  at  an  inn,  and  at  noon  wrent  to  the  annex, 
ordered  a  samovar,  unpacked  his  guitar  and  began  to  play.  All  at 
once  he  heard  the  sound  of  carriage  bells,  and  a  troika  (w'agon  drawrn 
by  three  horses)  drove  up  to  the  inn;  an  officer  accompanied  by 
two  soldiers  alighted  and  approached  Axyonov.  “Where  do  you 
come  from?  Whither  bound?”  he  asked.  Axyonov  replied  with 
unhesitating  honesty,  and  asked  the  officer  to  join  him  in  a  glass  of 
tea.  But  the  officer  continued  to  question  him, — Where  had  he 
slept  last  night  ?  Alone  or  with  a  merchant  ?  Had  he  seen  the  mer¬ 
chant  in  the  morning  ?  Why  had  he  driven  off  so  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing?  Axyonov  wTas  surprised  to  be  questioned  so  closely  and  said: 

“Why  are  you  asking  me  all  these  questions?  I  am  no  thief,  or 
robber.  I  am  traveling  on  my  own  business.  Why  should  I  answer 
all  your  questions?” 

Then  the  officer  summoned  the  soldiers,  and  said: 

“I  am  the  investigating  judge  and  I  ask  these  questions  because 
the  merchant  with  whom  you  spent  the  evening  has  been  found 
murdered.  Show'  me  your  baggage.  I  wfish  to  search  it.” 

They  entered  the  house,  opened  his  trunk  and  valise  and  began 
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to  search.  Suddenly  the  judge  drew  a  knife  from  the  bag  and  ex¬ 
claimed:  “Whose  knife  is  this  ?” 

Axyonov  glanced  at  it,  and  saw  that  something  bloody  had  been 
drawn  from  his  bag.  He  shrank  back. 

“How  did  this  blood  come  on  this  knife?” 

Axyonov  tried  to  answer,  but  could  not  utter  a  word  without 
trembling:  “I  ...  I  don’t  know  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  the  knife  .  .  .  isn’t 
mine  .  .  . 

Then  the  judge  broke  in: 

“This  morning  the  merchant  was  found  murdered  in  his  bed. 
There  was  no  one  at  the  inn  except  yourself  who  could  have  com¬ 
mitted  the  crime.  The  house  had  been  locked  on  the  inside.  The 
bloodstained  knife  is  found  in  your  bag.  Your  face  also  betrays 
you.  Confess  that  vou  killed  him  and  of  how  much  you  have  robbed 
him.” 

AXYONOV  swore  that  he  was  not  the  murderer;  that  he  had 
not  seen  the  merchant  after  drinking  tea  with  him;  that  he 
had  only  his  own  eight  thousand  rubles  with  him  and  that 
the  knife  did  not  belong  to  him.  Sobs  choked  his  voice,  he  was  pale 
and  trembling  like  a  criminal.  The  judge  ordered  the  soldiers  to 
bind  him.  When  he  was  thrown,  with  his  feet  chained,  into  the 
wagon,  he  crossed  himself  and  wept.  His  baggage  and  money  was 
taken  away  from  him,  and  he  was  carried  to  the  nearest  town  and 
cast  into  prison.  In  order  to  learn  what  sort  of  a  man  he  was,  in¬ 
quiries  were  made  at  Vladimir.  The  merchants  there  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  in  general  testified  that  as  a  young  fellow  Axyonov  had 
led  a  frivolous  life,  but  now  he  was  undoubtedly  a  good  enough 
man.  The  court  held  him  guilty  of  having  murdered  the  merchant 
from  Ryasan  and  robbed  him  of  twenty  thousand  rubles. 

Axyonov’s  wife  suffered,  but  did  not  know  what  to  think.  Her 
two  children  were  small,  one  had  not  yet  been  weaned.  She  took 
them  and  made  her  way  to  the  town  where  her  husband  lay  in  prison. 
“What  is  now  to  be  done?”  she  asked.  And  he  answered  “The 
Tsar  must  be  appealed  to,  I  can’t  go  an  innocent  man  to  my  doom.” 
“But  I  have  already  sent  a  petition  to  the  Tsar,  and  it  has  not  reached 
him,”  the  woman  answered.  Axyonov  bowed  his  head,  speechless. 
And  the  woman  continued :  “Ah,  that  you  had  not  left  me!”  And 
she  stroked  his  hair,  and  added:  “Vanya,  darling,  tell  your  wife  the 
truth:  didn’t  you  do  it?”  Axyonov  merely  answered :  “You,  too?” 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and  wept.  Then  a  soldier 
came  and  bade  the  woman  and  children  begone.  Axyonov  took  his 
last  leave  of  his  family.  When  his  wife  had  gone  Axyonov  thought 
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over  their  conversation.  When  he  remembered  that  she  too  had  her 
suspicion  concerning  him  and  could  ask  if  he  were  not  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  murderer,  he  said  to  himself:  Besides  God  none  can  know 
the  truth;  He  alone  should  be  implored,  grace  could  be  expected 
from  no  other.  After  this  Axyonov  sent  no  more  petitions;  he  gave 
up  hope  and  prayed  to  God  only. 

He  was  sentenced  to  be  whipped  with  the  knout  and  to  hard 
labor.  The  sentence  of  the  court  was  carried  into  effect.  He  was 
knouted  and  after  his  wounds  had  healed,  he  was  sent  with  other 
convicts  to  Siberia. 

Twenty-six  years  he  spent  there  in  prison.  His  hair  had  become 
white  as  snow,  and  his  beard,  white,  long  and  narrow.  His  mirth¬ 
fulness  had  vanished.  He  walked  about  with  a  bent  frame  and 
spoke  softly  and  rarely;  he  never  laughed,  and  prayed  much.  In 
the  prison  Axyonov  learned  the  cobbler’s  trade.  With  his  earnings 
he  bought  a  New  Testament,  and  read  it  while  it  was  light  in  the 
prison  house.  On  holidays  he  sang  in  the  church  choir,  for  his  voice 
was  still  beautiful.  The  authorities  in  the  prison  were  fond  of  him 
because  of  his  humility,  his  comrades  in  misfortune  called  him 
“Grandpa”  and  “Man  of  God.” 

Of  his  family,  not  one  ever  wrote  him;  he  did  not  know  if  his 
wife  were  living  or  dead. 

ONE  day  a  new  lot  of  convicts  was  brought  into  prison.  In  the 
evening  the  old  convicts  gathered  around  the  newcomers  and 
began  to  question  them,  from  what  village  they  hailed,  why 
they  had  been  sent  up.  Axyonov  sat  on  his  cot,  listening  with  bowed 
head  to  the  newcomer’s  words.  One  of  them,  a  tall,  vigorous  man, 
about  sixty  years  old,  with  a  gray  clipped  beard  was  relating  how 
he  had  been  arrested. 

“For  nothing  in  the  world,  brothers,  did  I  come  here.  I  unhar¬ 
nessed  a  horse  from  a  sleigh,  and  they  arrested  me,  accusing  me  of 
having  stolen  it.  I  said  that  I  had  been  only  trying  to  assist  the 
driver  and  that  l  had  not  kept  the  animal.  Besides,  the  driver  was 
a  friend  of  mine.  Everything  was  in  order.  ‘No,’  they  said,  ‘you've 
stolen  it.’  But  they  don’t  know  what  and  when  I  really  had  stolen. 
Well,  there  were  things  for  which  I  should  have  come  here  long  ago. 
But  nothing  could  be  proved.  And  now  I  am  here  against  all  law 
and  right.  Still,  to  tell  the  truth  it  isn’t  my  first  time  in  Siberia, 
only  I  did  not  make  much  of  a  stay  before.” 

“Where  are  you  from?”  inquired  one  of  the  convicts. 

“From  Vladimir,  mv  name  is  Makar;  Makar  Semyonovitch  was 
my  father’s  name.” 
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Axyonov  raised  his  head  and  inquired: 

“Say,  Semyonovitch,  have  you  heard  them  speak  in  Vladimir  of 
a  merchant  family  by  the  name  of  Axyonov  ?  Are  any  of  them  still 
alive  ?” 

“Of  course  I  have  heard  of  them.  Rich  merchant  people,  though 
the  father  is  in  Siberia:  he  must  be  like  one  of  us  sinners.  And  you, 
BatyushJca  (little  father),  for  what  deeds  are  you  here?” 

Axyonov  disliked  to  speak  of  his  misfortunes,  he  sighed  and 
replied:  “For  my  sins  I  am  doing  hard  labor  this  twenty-sixth  year.” 

Makar  Semyonovitch  persisted:  “For  what  sins?”  Axyonov 
answering  said:  “I  must  have  deserved  it.”  He  would  not  talk 
further.  But  the  convicts  told  the  newcomer  how  Axyonov  had 
come  to  Siberia;  how  someone  had  killed  a  traveling  merchant  and 
slipped  the  knife  into  Axyonov’s  bag  and  how  he  had  been  convicted, 
guiltless  as  he  was. 

When  Makar  heard  this  he  looked  searchingly  at  Axyonov, 
slapped  his  knee  and  exclaimed:  “A  wonder!  A  wonder,  in  faith! 
But  how  old  you  have  grown,  Batyushka!” 

They  urged  him  to  tell  why  he  looked  so  surprised  and  where 
he  had  seen  Axyonov  before.  Makar  disregarded  the  questions,  but 
merely  exclaimed:  “ A  wonder,  children !  How  people  meet  again ! ” 

This  exclamation  made  Axyonov  think  that  he  might  know  who 
had  murdered  the  merchant.  He  said: 

“Have  you  ever  heard  of  this  matter  before,  Semyonovitch,  or 
have  you  seen  me  anywhere  ? 

“Of  course  I  have  heard  of  it.  The  world  is  full  of  news.  But 
a  long  time  has  passed  since  and  I  have  forgotten  what  I  heard.” 

“Perhaps  you  heard  who  murdered  the  merchant?” 

Makar  laughed  and  replied:  “In  whose  bag  the  knife  was  found, 
he  must  have  been  the  murderer.  And  if  anyone  slipped  the  knife 
into  your  bag,  how  could  he  have  got  away  ?  And  how  could  any¬ 
one  slip  the  knife  into  your  bag  ?  Did  it  not  stand  at  the  head  of 
your  bed  ?  You  could  have  heard  any  sound.” 

When  Axyonov  heard  this  he  thought  that  this  man  was  indeed 
the  murderer.  He  rose  from  his  cot  and  walked  away.  He  could 
not  sleep.  A  deep  melancholy  gripped  his  heart;  he  saw  his  wife 
as  he  was  saying  good-bye  to  her  when  he  started  on  his  last  journey 
to  the  fair;  he  saw  her  as  clearly  as  though  she  were  in  person 
before  him;  he  was  looking  into  her  eyes  and  listening  to  her  en¬ 
treaties.  Then  he  saw  his  boys,  as  they  had  appeared,  one  in  a  little 
fur  coat,  the  other  at  his  mother’s  breast.  And  he  remembered  him¬ 
self  as  he  was  that  day,  merry  and  young.  He  remembered  the 
annex  of  the  inn  where  he  was  arrested  while  playing  the  guitar. 
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how  carefree  and  easy  life  had  seemed  to  him.  And  he  remembered 
the  place  where  he  was  knouted,  the  executioner,  the  people  all 
around,  the  chains,  the  prisoners  all  about  and  his  twenty-six  years 
of  hard  labor.  And  then  he  thought  of  his  old  age.  And  the  sad¬ 
ness  that  seized  his  heart  was  so  deep  that  he  came  near  laying 
hands  on  himself. 

“And  all  through  this  wretch!”  he  thought. 

Then  a  feeling  of  rage  against  Makar  Semyonovitch  came  over 
him  and  he  longed  to  take  vengeance,  even  though  he  should  perish 
himself.  The  whole  night  through  he  mumbled  his  prayers,  but 
could  find  no  rest.  In  the  daytime  he  avoided  Makar  and  would 
not  even  cast  a  glance  at  him. 

TWO  weeks  passed  in  this  manner.  Axyonov  found  no  sleep  at 
night.  He  did  not  know  what  to  do  in  his  anguish.  One 
night  he  walked  about  the  prison  and  noticed  some  one  mov¬ 
ing  near  a  cot  just  below.  He  stopped  to  observe.  Suddenly  Makar 
jumped  from  under  the  cot  and  looked  at  Axyonov  in  terror.  Ax¬ 
yonov  wanted  to  pass  on,  but  Makar  seized  him  by  the  hand  and 
told  him  that  he  was  digging  a  tunnel  leading  under  the  wall  and 
had  carried  the  earth  each  morning  in  his  top-boots  as  he  was  driven 
to  work.  And  he  added:  “Keep  your  mouth  shut,  old  man,  and 
I’ll  get  you  out  too.  But  if  you  tell  on  me,  I’ll  kill  you  some  day.” 

When  Axyonov  heard  the  wretch  talk  in  this  strain  he  trembled 
with  rage,  released  his  grip  and  said: 

“I  don’t  have  to  go  away  from  here,  and  you  can’t  slay  me,  for 
you  slew  me  long  ago.  Whether  to  tell  what  you  are  doing  or  to 
keep  silence,  as  God  will  lay  it  on  my  soul,  so  shall  it  be  done.” 

But  when  the  next  day  the  soldiers  led  the  convicts  to  work  they 
noticed  the  fresh  earth  and  examined  the  prison  and  found  an  ex¬ 
cavation  under  the  wall.  The  warden  started  an  investigation. 
There  was  a  general  denial  of  any  knowledge  of  the  matter.  Those 
who  knew  would  not  denounce  Makar,  because  they  realized  that 
he  would  be  cruelly  whipped  for  his  undertaking.  Then  the  war¬ 
den  turned  to  Axyonov.  He  knew  that  Axyonov  was  a  just  man 
and  said: 

“Old  man,  you  are  truthful,  tell  me  before  God  who  did  this?” 
Makar  Semyonovitch  stood  unconcerned  and  looked  at  the  war¬ 
den,  but  he  refrained  from  looking  at  Axyonov.  The  latter’s  lips 
and  hands  were  a-tremble,  and  for  a  long  time  he  could  not  utter  a 
word.  He  thought:  “Why  should  I  be  silent?  Why  should  I  for¬ 
give  him  ?  Did  lie  not  ruin  my  life  ?  Let  him  suffer  for  my  pains. 
But  if  I  report  him,  then  indeed  they  will  knout  him  half-dead.” 
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And  the  warden  repeated:  “Now,  old  man,  tell  the  truth,  who 
has  been  digging  under  the  wall  ?” 

Axyonov  glanced  at  Makar  and  replied: 

“I  can’t  tell,  your  honor;  God  commands  me  not  to  tell;  I  won’t 
do  it.  Do  with  me  what  you  will;  I  am  in  your  power.” 

Though  the  warden  labored  hard  with  him,  Axyonov  would  not 
speak  a  word.  And  thus  it  was  not  learned  who  had  dug  the  tunnel. 

The  following  night  when  Axyonov  had  lain  on  his  cot  and  was 
half  asleep,  he  saw  someone  come  to  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  sit 
down.  In  spite  of  the  darkness  he  recognized  Makar  and  said: 
“What  else  do  you  want  of  me?  What  are  you  doing  here?” 

Makar  gave  no  reply.  Axyonov  rose  and  continued: 

“What  do  you  want?  Go,  or  I  shall  call  the  guard.” 

Makar  bent  over  Axyonov  and  whispered: 

“Ivan  Dimitrievitch,  forgive  me.” 

Axyonov  said:  “What  have  I  to  forgive  you?” 

“I  am  the  murderer  of  the  merchant;  I  hid  the  knife  in  your 
bag.  I  had  intended  to  kill  you  too,  but  I  heard  a  noise  in  the  yard, 
so  I  quickly  concealed  the  knife  in  your  bag  and  crawled  out  of  the 
window.” 

Axyonov  was  silent.  He  did  not  know  what  to  say.  Makar  slid 
from  the  cot  and  bowing  down  to  the  ground,  went  on: 

“Ivan  Dimitrievitch,  forgive  me,  forgive  me,  for  God’s  sake.  I 
myself  will  reveal  that  I  am  the  merchant’s  murderer.  You  will  be 
released  from  prison  and  you  will  return  home.” 

But  Axyonov  replied:  “It  is  easy  for  you  to  talk.  But  it  is  hard 
for  me  to  suffer.  Where  shall  I  go  ?  My  wife,  my  children  have 
forgotten  me,  and  I  have  no  home.” 

Makar  did  not  rise.  He  beat  his  forehead  against  the  floor  and 
continued : 

“Ivan  Dimitrievitch,  forgive  me.  It  was  easier  for  me  when  I 
was  under  the  lash  than  to  look  at  you  now.  And  you  had  pity  on 
me  .  .  .  you  did  not  report  me.  Forgive  me  for  Christ’s  sake. 
Forgive  me,  an  accursed  wretch.” 

And  he  sobbed. 

When  Axyonov  heard  him  sobbing,  he  commenced  to  weep  himself : 

“God  will  forgive  you;  perhaps  I  am  ten  times  as  bad  as  you.” 

And  suddenly  his  soul  felt  so  relieved,  he  yearned  no  more  for 
his  home,  he  did  not  even  want  to  leave  the  prison,  he  merely  thought 
of  his  last  hour  on  earth. 

But  Makar  Semyonovitch  did  not  listen  to  Axyonov;  he  de¬ 
nounced  himself  as  the  guilty  man.  When  the  decree  releasing 
Axyonov  reached  the  prison,  he  had  already  died. 
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]EFORE  describing  the  two  houses,  chosen  to  illus¬ 
trate  those  costing  from  forty-two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  to  forty-five  hundred  dollars,  I  wish  to  show 
two  of  a  more  costly  type;  namely,  “ Greenmoor,”  in 
I  Buxton,  and  one  in  Rugby.  The  former  shows  an 
P  attempt  to  solve  a  problem  often  to  be  faced  by  archi¬ 
tects,  and  hence  of  real  importance;  namely,  how  to 
secure  on  the  upper  floors  of  a  house  more  accommodation  than 
easily  results  from  carrying  up  the  walls  from  the  ground  floor. 

“Greenmoor,”  as  will  be  seen,  stands  completely  isolated  from 
any  other  building;  this  made  it  difficult  to  contrive  the  seven  good 
bedrooms  without  giving  the  house  a  “top-heavy”  appearance,  or 
making  it  too  tall  for  its  isolated  position.  Very  often  houses  which 
might  be  charming  grouped  along  a  street  seem  out  of  proportion  in 
a  country  lane  or  in  a  suburban  garden;  and  frequently  this  results 
from  the  fact  that  the  question  of  a  more  extended  area  on  the  upper 
floor  has  not  been  given  proper  consideration.  To  let  the  upper 
stories  overhang  the  lower  perhaps  becomes  legitimate  in  such  cases, 
and  to  plan  the  roof  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  much  bedroom  space 
in  it  is  essential,  especially  where  the  ground  space  is  limited. 

Overhanging  upper  stories  are  almost  universal  in  old  timber- 
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ELEVATIONS  AND  FLOOR  PLANS  FOR  HOUSE  AT  STONE,  STAFFORDSHIRE. 
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framed  houses;  their  primary  objects  (as  always  in  good 
work)  being  those  of  practi- 
cal  expediency.  Water-tight 
timber-framed  walls  were 
not  so  much  easier  to  build 
in  bygone  days  than  they  are 
today.  Timber  shrank  and 
warped,  and  when  it  was 
framed  in  a  wall  this  shrink¬ 
ing  and  warping  resulted  in 
crevices  appearing  between 
the  wood  and  the  rest  of  the 
wall,  through 
which  moisture 
could  come. 

Hence  our  fore¬ 
fathers  protect- 
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BLOCK  PLAN  :  RUGBY  HOUSE. 


ed  such  walls  from  the  rain  by  wide  project¬ 
ing  eaves  and  verges, 
and  by  overhanging 


each  story  beyond  the  one  below  it.  The 
result  was  that  not  only  did  eaves  and 
verges  keep  much  rain  from  upper  stories, 
and  each  projecting  story  much  from  those 
below  it,  but  water  running  down  a  wall 
face  and  coming  to  an  overhang  fell  clear 
to  the  ground,  instead  of  trickling  down  to 
find  its  way  into  crevices  in  the  lower  walls. 
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REPTON  HOUSE,  DERBY¬ 
SHIRE:  LIVING  ROOM. 

The  use  today  in  Eng¬ 
land  of  what  is  known  as 
“  half-timber- work  ”  has 
been  almost  reduced  to 
an  absurdity,  first 
through  by-laws  which 
stipulate  that  it  must 
have  a  solid  wall  “built 
of  brick  or  stone  or 
other  non-combustible 
material”  behind  it, 
and  secondly  by  the  fact 
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that  there  are  no  longer  dis¬ 
tricts  in  which  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  timber  makes 
this  form  of  wall  more 
economical  to  build  than 
a  more  water-tight  one, 
quite  the  reverse  in  fact. 

Surely  it  is  now  only 
legitimate  to 
use  it  in  cases 
in  which  we 
must  build 
an  overhang¬ 
ing  wall  or  in 
which  we  can 
only  have 
woodwork  to 
support  a 
wall.  When 
it  is  laid  on 
the  face,  or 
placed  a  little 
in  front  (of  one  brick  or 
stone  wall  with  another 
under  it),  it  can  only  look 
ridiculous,  even  though  it 
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The  interiors  of  these  houses  are  shown  on  the  following  pages. 


THE  HOUSE  ON  THE  TOP  OF  THE  PAGE  IS  ONE  BUILT  AT  STONE,  STAFFORDSHIRE:  IT  IS 
EXTREMELY  INTERESTING  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  LANDSCAPE:  THE  SECOND  IS  AT  RUGBY, 
WARWICKSHIRE,  AND  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  CHARMING  EXAMPLES  OF  THE  USE  OF  CON¬ 
CRETE  IN  THE  MODERN  ENGLISH  HOUSE  :  THE  STAIRWAY  BELONGS  TO  THE  RUGBY  HOUSE. 


GARDEN  VIEW  OF  HOUSE 
AT  RUGBY,  SHOWING 
THE  EXTENSION  AT  THE 
BACK,  THE  ARRANGE¬ 
MENT  OF  SHRUBS  AND 
FLOWERS  CLOSE  TO  THE 
HOUSE  AND  THE  SHADED 
PATHWAY  TO  THE  GAR¬ 
DEN  DOOR :  THE  WIN¬ 
DOWS  THROUGHOUT  THIS 
HOUSE  ARE  ONE  OF  THE 
MOST  DECORATIVE  FEA¬ 
TURES  :  ANOTHER  CHARM 
OF  THIS  ENGLISH  HOUSE 
IS  THAT  THE  BEAUTY 
OF  THE  SURROUNDINGS 
IS  CONSIDERED  FROM 
EVERY  POINT  OF  VIEW, 
AND  THE  GARDEN  PATHS 
AND  THE  FLOWERS  AND 
SHRUBS  ARE  A  PART  OF 
THE  ORIGINAL  ARRANGE¬ 
MENT  FOR  THE  PERFEC¬ 
TION  OF  THE  WHOLE. 


THIS  PICTURE  GIVES 
A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE 
LIVING  ROOM  AND 
STAIRWAY  OF  THE 
HOUSE  AT  RUGBY  : 
THE  ARRANGEMENT 
ABOUT  THE  FIRE¬ 
PLACE  IS  SINGU¬ 
LARLY  COZY,  ES¬ 
PECIALLY  FOR  AN 
ENGLISH  HOUSE 
WHERE  THE  ENTIRE 
ROOM  IS  NOT  AL¬ 
WAYS  WARM,  AND 
WHERE  TO  GATHER 
AROUND  THE  FIRE¬ 
PLACE  MEANS  COM¬ 
FORT  AS  WELL  AS 
GOOD  CHEER.  THIS 
OFTEN  BRINGS 
ABOUT  INTERESTING 
AND  BEAUTIFUL 
BUILT-IN  FITTINGS. 


Barry  Parker  &  Raymond  Unwin,  Architects. 


HERE  WE  HAVE  A 
VIEW  OF  THE  LAND¬ 
ING  AT  THE  TOP  OF 
THE  STAIRWAY  AT 
RUGBY,  SHOWING 
THE  USE  OF  THE 
WOODWORK  AND 
THE  METHOD  OF 
TREATING  THE 
WALLS  :  AT  THE 

RIGHT  THERE  IS  A 
GLIMPSE  INTO  THE 
BEDROOM.  THE  MOD¬ 
ERN  ENGLISH  AR¬ 
CHITECT  SEEMS  AL¬ 
WAYS  TO  THINK  IT 
WORTH  WHILE  TO 
MAKE  THE  LAND¬ 
ING  AT  THE  TOP  OF 
THE  STAIRWAY  A 
REALLY  DESIRABLE 
DECORATIVE  FITTING 
FOR  THE  HOUSE. 


A  SECOND  VIEW  OF  THE  LIVING  ROOM  IN  THE  RUGBY  HOUSE,  SHOWINC  HOW  CHARM¬ 
INGLY  THE  FIREPLACE  NOOK  IS  ARRANGED  WITH  SEATS  AND  WINDOWS. 


Barry  Parker  &  Raymond  Unwin,  Architects. 


THIS  IS  A  VIEW  OF  THE  FIREPLACE  CORNER  IN  THE  LIVING  ROOM  OF  THE  HOUSE  AT 
STONE,  STAFFORDSHIRE:  THIS  PICTURE  MAKES  AN  INTERESTING  CONTRAST  WITH 
THE  LIVING  ROOM  IN  THE  RUGBY  HOUSE:  IT  IS  EQUALLY  ATTRACTIVE  AND  IN¬ 
TERESTING  IN  DETAIL,  BUT  EVIDENTLY  PLANNED  FOR  ANOTHER  KIND  OF  PERSONALITY. 


Barry  Parker  &  Raymond  Unwin .  Architects. 


A  SCHOOLM  AS- 

ter’s  house  at 

REPTON,  DERBY- 
SHIRE,  ENG¬ 
LAND,  S  H  0  W  - 
INC  AN  INTER¬ 
ESTING  USE  OF 
CONCRETE  IN  A 
MODERN 
HOUSE.  IT  IS 
W  ELL  WORTH 
WHILE  STUDY¬ 
ING  THE  FLOOR 
PLANS  OF  THIS 
HOUSE,  WHICH 
SHOW  HOW  A 
HOUSE  DESIGNED 
FOR  ONE  PERSON 
CAN  BE  REMOD¬ 
ELED  INTO  TWO 
B  WELLING 
PLACES. 


THE  PANEL  PICTURE  IS  A  VIEW  OF  THE  CORNER  OF  THE 
LIVING  ROOM  AT  REPTON  :  THE  END  OF  THE  ROOM 
SHOWING  THE  COUCH  UNDER  THE  WINDOWS,  WHICH 
ARE  WELL  ARRANGED,  IS  EXTREMELY  ATTRACTIVE. 


“GREENMOOR,”  BUXTON,  DERBYSHIRE,  SHOWING  A  COM¬ 
BINATION  OF  STONE  AND  CONCRETE,  WITH  A  SLIGHT 
SUGGESTION  OF  HALF-TIMBER  IN  THE  FRAMING  OF  THE 
WINDOWS  :  THE  HOUSE  IS  EXTREMELY  WELL  PLACED. 
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be  strong 
enough  to  carry 
itself  without 
support  from  the 
wall  behind  it. 

So  used,  it  be¬ 
comes  merely  a 
surface  decora¬ 
tion  for  which 
should  be  sub¬ 
stituted  some¬ 
thing  which  has 
intrinsic  beauty, 
and  which  does 
not  s  i  m  u  1  a  t  e 
construction, 
but  proclaims 
itself  as  decora¬ 
tion.  Let  us  use 
construction 
decorati vely 
wherever  possi¬ 
ble,  but  never  use 
what  appears  to 
be  construction,  and  is  not,  as  decoration. 

So  it  is  |doubtful  whether  it  was 
legitimate  to  carry  framing  similar  to 
that  of  which  the  first-floor  windows  and 
balcony  are  formed  into  the  spaces  which 
intervene  be-  —  — 

tween  windows  / 
on  the  east  side 
of  “Green- 
moor.”  But  as 
these  spaces 
were  so  few  and 
small,  and  it 
seemed  so  nat¬ 
ural  to  fill  them 
with  framing,  and 
form  them  into  panels 
carrying  the  lines  of  floor 
the  frieze  around  the  PLAN- 


BLOCK  PLAN  OF  GREENMOOR 

BUXTON,  DERBYSHIRE. 


SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN. 

building,  it  would 
perhaps  be  pedantic 
to  object. 

That  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  principle 
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embodied  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  is  difficult  but  increases  the 
importance  of  a  clear  conception  and  firm  grasp  of  it.  It  is  admittedly 
extremely  difficult  to  be  sure  that  we  are  not  using  as  decoration 
that  which  appears  to  be  construction,  and  is  not.  But  to  do  this 
always  imparts  a  subtle  indefinite  sense  of  insincerity,  and  want  of 
dignity,  if  nothing  more;  hence  the  importance  of  being  so  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  truth  that  the  instinct  for  it  becomes  so  strong 
that  the  slightest  violation  of  it  causes  pain. 

Let  us  try  by  further  illustration  drawn  from  the  use  of  the  column 
to  make  clearer  the  principle  we  are  considering.  The  column  is 
primarily  constructional.  The  ancients  in  hot  climates  erected  a 
series  of  columns  at  a  distance  from  the  walls  of  their  temples  to 
secure  coolness  within.  These  columns  supported  the  roofs,  which 
were  brought  over  onto  them,  so  preventing  the  sunlight  from  fall¬ 
ing  on  the  walls.  The  effect  was  magnificent.  So  attempts  to  repro¬ 
duce  it  were  made  in  sunless  climes,  where  the  absence  of  reason 
for  it,  based  upon  its  practical  advantages,  produced  an  element  of 
falseness,  and  disillusion  followed. 

That  less  of  the  none  too  abundant  light  might  be  excluded  from 
subsequent  buildings  the  wall  was  brought  forward  up  to  the  col¬ 
umns.  These  latter  therefore  lost  their  function  as  supports;  so  a 
stronger  element  of  falseness  was  introduced,  bringing  with  it  greater 
disappointment  with  the  effect  produced.  Eventually  a  form  of 
building  was  reached  which  is  ever  present  with  us  today;  one  in 
which  columns,  three-quarter  columns,  half  columns  and  pilasters 
with  their  entablatures  seem  to  have  been  “clapped  on”  to  the  face 
of  the  structures,  though  striving  to  appear  an  integral  part  of  them. 
An  uncomfortable  feeling  is  produced  such  as  could  never  arise 
from  the  use  of  pure  ornament  as  decoration. 

Mr.  Norman  Shaw  has  connected  two  wings,  which  occur  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Piccadilly  front  of  the  Piccadilly  Hotel,  by  a  screen 
formed  of  columns  supporting  an  entablature.  Merely  to  glance  up 
at  this  brings  a  feeling  of  calm  and  tranquillity  to  many  amidst  the 
bustle  and  turmoil  of  life  in  the  street  below.  We  must  admit  that 
numerous  other  instances  could  be  given  of  elements  originally  con¬ 
structional,  used  beautifully  as  decoration,  and  not  take  the  position 
that  what  was  constructional  should  never  be  used  as  decoration 
pure  and  simple,  even  though  we  hold  it  better  to  use  what  is  always 
pure  ornament  when  we  want  decoration. 

Where  then  may  we  find  the  differences  between  the  insincere 
buildings  which  jar  on  us,  and  this  of  Mr.  Norman  Shaw’s  or  the 
manv  others  which  furnish  instances  of  the  successful  decorative  use 
of  much  which  first  came  into  existence  to  fulfil  the  demands  of  con- 
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struction  ?  Shall  we  have  found  it  if  we  discover  that  in  those  we 
admire,  whatever  was  once  construction  and  is  now  used  as  decora¬ 
tion  is  unmistakably  so  used,  giving  the  observer  no  chance  of  con¬ 
fusing  the  one  with  the  other  ?  It  would  seem  as  if  pure  decoration 
should  proclaim  itself  and  claim  a  right  to  exist  as  such,  as  admit¬ 
tedly  decoration  pure  and  simple. 

There  would  also  seem  to  be  many  degrees  of  architectural  insin¬ 
cerity,  ranging  from  the  deliberate  lie  told  with  intent  to  deceive 
(as  when  wood  is  made  to  simulate  stone  vaulting)  through  shams 
such  as  imitation  ruins,  then  through  the  many  uses  of  effects  with¬ 
out  legitimate  causes,  and  finally  to  confusion  between  construction 
and  decoration.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  way  to  safeguard 
against  the  taint  of  untruth  is  to  think  first  of  what  is  necessary  to 
a  building,  necessary  to  enable  it  to  fulfil  its  functions,  necessary 
to  its  strength  and  stability,  its  water-tightness  and  durability;  then 
how  we  may  use  to  the  full  the  decorative  qualities  inherent  therein. 
Finally  (having  in  imagination  swept  all  else  away)  we  should  allow 
nothing  to  be  added  which  cannot  show  an  indisputable  right  to 
exist  because  it  is  beautiful  and  which  proclaims  this  as  the  reason 
for  its  being.  For  we  must  always  remember  that  a  purely  orna¬ 
mental  feature  can  only  base  a  valid  claim  to  existence  on  the  ground 
of  its  own  beauty. 

To  return  to  the  houses  illustrated.  The  one  at  Rugby  brings 
up  many  problems  in  addition  to  those  we  have  already  considered; 
mainly,  those  which  arise  when  designing  houses  which  have  a 
limited  frontage,  and  which  must  be  sandwiched  in  between  other 
buildings.  During  a  discussion  which  once  followed  a  lecture  of 
mine,  an  architect  said  that  the  real  difficulties  of  planning  only 
began  with  such  a  house.  I  think  in  taking  this  view  he  overlooked 
much  in  the  work  of  his  profession  worthy  of  being  taken  more 
seriously;  still  it  is  true  that  with  the  additional  limitations  entailed 
by  a  restricted  site  further  care  and  skill  are  required  of  the  archi¬ 
tect,  and  some  loss  of  comfort  and  convenience  is  inevitable. 

But  if  a  site  such  as  we  are  now  considering  limits  the  architect 
in  some  directions,  it  opens  up  for  him  a  wider  field  for  the  exercise 
of  his  faculties  in  others.  It  gives  him  opportunities  for  considering 
his  work  in  relation  to  that  of  others,  which  are  lacking  in  designing 
a  house  to  stand  alone.  His  own  work  has  more  unmistakably  to 
take  its  place  as  part  of  a  whole,  that  whole  being  the  street  in  which 
it  is  placed.  This  broadening  of  his  view  can  scarcely  fail  to  have 
a  beneficial  influence  upon  his  work,  the  bigger  conception  giving 
breadth  to  it.  Hitherto,  often  the  architect  has  thought  only  of  the 
appearance  of  his  own  building.  Sometimes  he  has  yielded  to  the 
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temptation  to  make  the  surrounding  buildings  look  mean,  as  he  con¬ 
fesses  by  the  way  he  treats  them  in  his  perspective  drawings.  But 
when  every  architect  designing  a  building  realizes  that  his  design  is, 
or  is  not,  a  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  whole  street,  and  that  he  per¬ 
sonally  is  responsible  for  his  share  of  it,  then  not  only  will  the  gain 
in  civic  beauty  be  enormous  but  the  individual  work  of  each  man 
will  appear  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage. 

The  site  at  Rugby  is  not  really  a  narrow  one;  there  is  good  pas¬ 
sageway  on  either  side  of  the  house.  In  the  next  issue  we  shall  con¬ 
sider  houses  designed  for  much  narrower  frontages,  but  even  here 
the  importance  of  dispelling  the  cramped  and  airless  feeling  usually 
associated  with  the  interiors  of  houses  with  restricted  frontages 
should  be  our  first  consideration.  By  devoting  the  whole  ground 
floor  front  of  the  house  to  one  large  room,  and  not  excluding  en¬ 
tirely  from  it  the  space  which  would  usually  be  shut  off  into  the 
entrance  hall  or  that  occupied  by  the  staircase,  we  at  least  secured 
a  feeling  of  spaciousness  and  openness.  In  addition,  vistas  were 
opened  up. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  block  plan,  we  were  fortunate  at  Rugby 
in  having  greater  openness  on  the  south  rather  than  on  the  north 
side.  At  any  time  there  was  the  danger  that  the  neighbor  might 
erect  a  fence  on  this  north  boundary,  which  would  block  the  south 
ground-floor  windows,  so  we  contrived  diagonal  windows  in  both 
dining  and  living  rooms,  so  that  the  outlook  could  not  at  any  time 
be  completely  obscured. 

Interest  in  planning  the  Repton  house  centered  around  securing 
many  of  the  advantages  that  were  sought  for  in  the  Rugby  house,  but 
in  it  the  special  difficulty  arose  from  the  fact  that  it  was  for  an  assist¬ 
ant  master  at  a  large  public  school.  In  the  event  of  his  wishing  to 
let  or  sell  it,  it  would  probably  be  to  some  of  his  colleagues,  and 
more  likely  than  not  two  masters  would  share  a  house  of  that  size. 
The  large  living  room  would  have  to  be  divided  into  two  rooms  with 
a  hall  between;  this  would  be  done  by  erecting  partitions  where 
the  dotted  lines  are  shown  on  the  ground-floor  plan.  Circumstances 
made  it  somewhat  difficult  to  contrive  that  each  of  these  rooms 
should,  in  this  event,  have  some  south  sunlight  without  sacrificing 
the  outlook  from  one  or  the  other. 

Of  the  house  at  Stone  there  is  little  to  be  said  in  special  com¬ 
ment,  except  that  it  is  chosen  as  typifying  houses  costing  between 
four  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars.  It  is  placed  (as  was  “Glaedhame”)  on  land  falling  in  a 
southerly  direction,  with  the  finest  view  in  the  same  direction  and 
with  the  approach  convenient  from  the  north. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  A  COUNTRY  EDUCATION  TO 
EVERY  BOY:  A  TALK  WITH  THE  HOST  OF 
CRAFTSMAN  FARMS 

(The  first  article  of  this  series  appeared  in  the  September  issue  of  The  Craftsman  under  the  title, 
“A  Visit  to  Craftsman  Farms”;  “A  Country  Home  for  the  Business  Man,”  the  second  article,  was 
published  in  October.) 

MT  WAS  a  frosty  afternoon  in  October  when  the  Trav¬ 
eler  again  climbed  the  fragrant  hillside,  his  footsteps 
guided  by  the  sound  of  wood-chopping — that  most 
friendly  music  of  the  woods.  Near  one  of  the  cot¬ 
tages  at  the  edge  of  the  forest  he  found  the  Host 
cutting  logs  for  the  evening  fire.  Some  Italian 
workmen  were  about  him,  for  the  deft  cutting  of  the 
log  was  a  lesson  in  workmanship  as  well  as  the  means  of  securing 
wood  for  the  fire.  The  Host  paused  and  watched  his  workmen 
critically.  “It  has  got  to  be  done  well,”  he  said  determinedly,  “for 
it  is  the  ideal  to  do  well  that  lifts  any  task  from  drudgery  to  a  form 
of  education.  It  is  through  the  ideal  that  one  progresses  from  the 
dull  plodder  to  the  inspired  craftsman. 

“I  never  speak  of  the  joy  of  cutting  wood,”  the  Host  continued 
as  they  walked  toward  the  bungalow,  “without  recalling  a  good 
friend  of  mine,  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  a  fellow  townsman  of  former 
days.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  I  have  ever  known,  and 
his  knowledge  had  taught  him  the  value  of  simple  things.  Although 
he  was  over  eighty  and  his  hair  was  snow  white,  his  perfect  physical 
health  made  him  beautiful  to  see.  His  eyes  were  alert  and  radiant 
and  his  cheeks  rosy  like  those  of  the  youth  who  were  always  about 
him.  I  remember  the  first  time  I  visited  him.  He  was  out  in  the 

farden  sawing  up  an  old  apple  tree  that  had  outlived  its  usefulness. 

ly  attention  was  at  once  aroused  by  the  craftsmanlike  way  he  was 
managing  the  job.  The  cut  line  across  the  log  was  sawed  with  as 
fine  a  sense  of  accuracy  as  though  the  old  man  were  doing  a  par¬ 
ticularly  difficult  piece  of  cabinetmaking.  He  was  proud  of  his  work 
and  at  once  noticed  my  interest.  ‘I  am  trying,’  he  said  ‘to  saw  this 
log  just  as  straight  as  I  can.  That  is  why  I  find  my  work  inter¬ 
esting.’ 

“Now  to  the  average  person  sawing  wood  seems  a  simple  enough 
performance,  yet  here  was  this  gentle  old  philosopher  doing  his 
work  with  the  same  interest  he  would  give  to  solving  a  problem  in 
science.  And  again  the  idea  came  to  me  more  forcibly  than  ever  of 
the  dignity  of  labor  done  in  the  right  spirit,  and  how  the  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  work  must  forever  depend  upon  the  ideal  which 
inspires  it  and  the  intelligence  which  guides  it.  You  see,”  said  the 
Host,  looking  back  at  the  workmen,  “what  lack  of  enthusiasm  these 
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men  feel.  Not  one  of  them  seems  to  care,  and  it  is  not  because  they 
are  not  willing  to  work,  but  solely  because  their  soul  and  brain  have 
never  been  awakened  to  the  value  of  work.  Now,  my  feeling  is  that 
every  man  who  wants  to  do  good  work  with  his  hands  should  have 
his  brain  developed,  and  every  man  who  must  rely  upon  his  brain 
should  cultivate  his  power  to  do  things  well  with  his  hands,  not  one, 
but  many  things  well.  I  believe  that  the  workman  should  have  as 
much  diversity  of  manual  instruction  and  practice  as  the  man  who 
relies  upon  his  brain  must  have  in  his  intellectual  pursuits,  and  that 
one  should  supplement  the  other;  that  is,  the  laborer  must  use  his 
brain  and  soul  and  use  them  well;  the  brain-worker  must  cultivate 
both  interest  and  practical  experience  in  manual  endeavor.  Only 
in  this  way  shall  we  get  the  all-round  man  who  is  most  needed  in 
the  development  of  such  a  country  as  America,  and  who  is  more 
needed  just  now  than  ever  before  in  the  nation’s  history. 

“And  this  brings  me  to  the  subject  which  I  have  so  much  at 
heart:  the  value  of  a  country  education  for  our  young  people. 
Indeed,  the  country  is  the  only  place  where  the  physical  side  of 
man  may  be  developed  with  an  ideal  of  practical  utility,  where 
childhood  and  early  youth  can  be  made  things  of  vigorous  joy,  a 
storehouse  of  healthy,  happy  memories.” 

LATER  in  the  evening,  after  the  cheerful  family  meal,  the  Trav¬ 
eler  drew  his  chair  to  the  great  hearth  where  the  logs  cut  in 
the  afternoon  were  blazing  brightly.  “I  was  much  interested,” 
he  said  to  the  Host,  “in  what  you  told  me  this  afternoon  about  keep¬ 
ing  the  country  boy  through  his  youth  in  the  country.  Most  of  us, 
I  think,  live  in  the  city  because  we  think  we  must  live  there  to  earn 
our  bread.  But  the  average  country  boy  who  comes  to  the  city  in 
no  case  really  betters  his  lot,  he  exchanges  outdoor  life  for  indoor  life, 
farming  for  clerking,  free  labor  where  he  is  master  of  himself  for 
factory  labor.  1  want  to  hear  more  of  what  you  think  about  it.” 
The  Host  seemed  deeply  in  earnest,  yet  as  he  talked  his  voice  was 
never  lifted,  and  to  the  guest  the  tones  of  deliberate  though  quiet 
emphasis  seemed  characteristic  of  the  man  of  tried  convictions  and 
assured  self-mastery.  There  was  always  a  gentleness,  a  certain 
sweetness  in  the  gravity  of  the  Host  when  he  spoke  on  subjects  that 
aroused  the  warmth  of  his  svmpathy. 

“As  I  said,”  began  the  Uost,  “the  country  offers  to  a  boy  the 
best  opportunity  for  normal  development,  that  is,  for  the  education 
of  the  hand  as  well  as  of  the  head.  Both  these  forms  of  education 
should  be  interactionary,  one  upon  the  other,  for  it  is  only  through 
the  true  balance  of  the  intellectual  with  the  physical  life  that  we 
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can  find  our  largest  usefulness  in  the  world  and  make  the  most  of 
our  manhood.  Y©u  speak  of  the  strain  and  rush  of  the  great  Ameri¬ 
can  cities.  There  is  in  such  strain  an  enormous  waste  of  force. 
Think  of  all  the  philosophers  from  ages  past  to  the  present  day;  we 
cannot  picture  one  of  them  as  ever  being  ‘in  a  hurry.’  The  philos¬ 
opher  is  adjusted  to  large  aims  and  his  life  is  well  ordered.  Now,  I 
think  that  Nature,  if  we  look  upon  her  rightly,  teaches  us  above  all, 
order  and  forethought.  Even  on  the  purely  practical  side,  in  farm 
life,  Nature  shows  us  that  we  must  plan  ahead  and  plan  wisely,  else 
we  will  have  no  crops  and  no  food.  If,  through  life  in  the  country, 
we  can  learn  from  actual  experience  such  lessons  as  these  from 
Nature  and  can  then  apply  these  lessons  to  life  wherever  we  may 
be,  we  shall  be  better  equipped  to  \  meet  the  ^demands  of  a  great 
town.  And  the  city  no  longer  needs  the  merely  average  man,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  Host.  “It  needs  men  of  experience  and  background. 
In  all  branches  of  labor  the  demand  is  for  skill  and  intelligence. 
We  need  trained  workmen  and  it  is  men  of  initiative  who  are  able 
to  meet  responsibilities  and  carry  them,  that  are  best  capable  of 
rising  above  mediocrity.  Granted  that  in  our  present  state  of  civil¬ 
ization  the  city  is  after  all  the  battleground  for  the  winning  of  worldly 
success,  I  think  that  the  country  boy  should  stay  in  the  country  until 
he  has  mastered  conditions  there  before  coming  to  the  city.  If  he 
goes  about  his  country  work  in  the  right  spirit  and  with  the  right 
ambition,  he  can  get  a  better  general  preparation  for  life  ana  a 
better  all-round  training  on  the  farm  than  in  the  city,  for  in  the 
country  Nature  furnishes  him  with  the  very  best  school  for  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  character  and  the  normal  development  of  the  body.” 

“Then  the  advantages  of  country  training  should  be  emphasized 
by  the  teachers  of  our  rural  public  schools,”  said  the  Traveler. 

WHEREAS,”  interrupted  the  Host,  “the  schools  so  far  have 
trained  the  boy’s  ideas  toward  the  city.  They  have  not 
shown  the  child  what  can  be  learned  in  country  life.  They 
have  instilled  into  him  the  idea  that  the  city  is  the  only  place  in 
which  to  ‘succeed,’  that  an  office  boy  is  more  to  be  respected  than 
a  farmhand,  and  that  any  form  of  manual  labor  is  to  be  looked 
down  upon  as  compared  with  other  work.  I  believe,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  if  a  child  is  born  in  the  country  the  idea  that  should  be 
held  before  him  should  be  loyalty  to  the  work  that  lies  right  at  his 
hand,  and  a  determination  to  learn  from  it  all  that  it  can  teach  him. 
The  fault  that  I  find  with  the  influx  of  country  youth  into  the  city 
is  that  much  of  the  material  is  raw,  for  many  of  the  young  people 
are  undisciplined  in  work  and  character.  They  have  run  away  from 
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their  first  duties  to  find  easier  and  pleasanter  work  in  the  city  and 
to  ‘get  rich  quickly.’  That  spirit  never  really  succeeds  anywhere  in 
life.  In  the  first  place,  success  should  not  be  interpreted  as  mere 
money-making,  and  in  the  second,  even  if  such  an  interpretation 
were  the  true  one,  the  boy  who  shirks  and  comes  unprepared  in 
character  to  his  work  is  not  so  likely  in  the  end  to  win  the  dollars 
as  is  the  boy  who  has  tried  hard  all  along  the  line.  When  a  boy  has 
‘stuck  to  his  job’  where  he  is  and  has  worked  it  out  and  mastered 
it,  only  then  is  he  ready  for  the  next  step.  The  man  who  has  sur¬ 
mounted  obstacles  wherever  he  finds  himself  and  who  goes  to  the 
new  work  having  made  a  success  of  the  old,  he  it  is  who  is  capable 
of  conquering  unknown  conditions.  You  see,”  the  Host  continued, 
“we  do  not  sufficiently  impress  upon  children  the  importance  of 
doing  well  anything  undertaken,  no  matter  what  it  may  be.  Often 
the  greatest  things  are  accomplished  by  conquering  the  smallest;  for 
our  work  has  two  aspects,  the  actual  result  achieved  and  the  reac¬ 
tionary  effect  upon  our  own  character. 

“I  should  impress  on  country7  boys  that  success  does  not  depend 
on  opportunity,”  said  the  Host.  “It  is  rather  founded  on  two  prin¬ 
ciples  which  build  into  the  character  of  a  man :  first,  loyalty  to  what¬ 
ever  work  is  undertaken;  and  second,  the  determination  never  to 
acknowledge  defeat.  Any  man  of  large  business  experience  has  met 
with  employes  who,  in  a  fit  of  temper  or  discouragement,  have 
wanted  to  give  up  their  positions.  I  have  always  advised  such 
employes:  ‘Never  leave  until  you  have  done  so  well  that  your  em¬ 
ployer  feels  that  he  can  hardly  get  on  without  you.’  No  matter 
whether  the  dissatisfaction  be  caused  by  fault  of  the  employer  or  of 
the  employed,  my  advice  is  the  same.  I  always  say  ‘Before  you 
take  the  last  step  go  back  to  your  work  and  do  better  than  you  ever 
did  before;  then,  if  you  still  want  to  leave,  hand  in  your  resignation 
as  master  of  the  situation.’  Go  out  with  self-respect  and  success 
behind  you;  then  only  will  you  be  fully  prepared  for  another  piece 
of  work;  and  this  principle  of  conquering  applies  to  the  country 
lad  before  he  is  ready  for  the  city.  Anything  undertaken  must  first 
be  mastered,  no  matter  how  difficult  or  uninteresting  it  may  be,  or 
how  little  a  man  may  think  that  it  will  serve  him,  for  the  very  deter¬ 
mination  to  fight  it  out  becomes  the  man’s  best  asset  in  character. 

‘*rT~^HE  reason  why  I  believe  that  the  country  is  such  a  fine  train¬ 
ing-school  for  character  and  experience,  is  because  farm  work, 
as  compared  to  the  routine  and  the  one-sidedness  of  office 
work,  offers  to  a  boy  the  best  possible  opportunities  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  self-reliance,  of  initiative  and  of  the  creative  faculty — I 
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speak,  of  course,  of  the  American  farm,  with  its  freedom  of  condi¬ 
tions  and  of  ownership.  In  the  business  life  of  our  cities  the  city 
man  who  begins  as  a  clerk  rarely  goes  much  further;  he  may  be 
promoted  to  some  higher  position  in  the  department  in  which  he 
started  but  the  career  usually  ends  in  the  groove  in  which  it  began. 
Young  people  who  enter  routine  occupations  with  no  other  experi¬ 
ence  back  of  them  have  no  equipment  for  anything  else,  and  they 
are  apt  to  have  little  capacity  for  meeting  new  problems  and  forging 
ahead.  Whereas  the  boy  who  has  been  brought  up  on  an  American 
farm  and  who  has  been  trained  in  all  the  variety  of  experience  that 
makes  up  farm  life  has  acquired  independence,  ingenuity  and  the 
ability  to  think  for  himself.  Every  day  on  a  farm  brings  some  new 
problem  that  has  to  be  met  and  solved.  A  man  grows  alert  and 
resourceful  through  necessity.  I  think  boys  should  be  brought  up 
on  a  farm  not  because  life  in  the  country  is  easy  but  because  it  is 
hard.  Boys  must  use  their  own  wits  and  their  muscles,  too,  and  by 
exposure  to  all  sorts  of  conditions  they  develop  a  hardy  physique 
and  the  kind  of  character  that  conquers  circumstances.  I  am  of  the 
firm  conviction  that  the  city  boy  should  have  the  advantage  of  coun¬ 
try  life  and  that  the  country  boy  should  stay  where  he  is  until  he  is 
mature,  for  country  life  is  Nature’s  starting  point  for  the  race  and  as 
I  have  so  often  said,  contact  with  Nature  gives  us  a  certain  breadth 
of  vision  on  which  depends  our  capacity  for  further  development. 
We  cannot  go  forward  beyond  the  limit  of  our  vision.  A  mind 
crushed  by  the  dull  detail  of  routine  labor  and  a  physique  depleted 
by  unwholesome  indoor  occupation  cannot  lift  a  man  out  of  the 
narrow  sphere  of  drudgery.  But  a  mind  lit  by  the  vision  of  a  larger 
purpose  in  daily  work  and  of  something  greater  beyond  that,  a  body 
vibrant  with  health  and  ready  for  action, — these  make  a  man,  while 
loyal  to  his  work,  at  the  same  time  independent  of  it,  because  his 
thought  and  his  capability  are  larger  than  the  routine  of  his  occu¬ 
pation.”  The  Host  paused  and  the  listener  sat  silent  in  deep  thought. 
Then  the  Traveler  said: 

ADMITTING  that  American  farm  life  offers  to  a  boy  excel¬ 
lent  mental  and  bodily  training,  do  you  think  that  in  itself 
it  gives  a  man  the  breadth  of  vision  that  you  speak  of? 
Many  Americans  who  excel  today  have  had  such  training,  it  is  true; 
but  are  not  these  exceptional  men  who  have  come  through  pioneer 
conditions  in  a  world  of  new  enterprise  whose  keen  stimulus  will 
fade  as  this  country  settles  more  and  more  into  beaten  paths  of 
industry  like  the  Old  World  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  lives 
of  many  farmers  seem  a  dull  monotony  of  unceasing  drudgery, — 
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narrow,  cheerless  and  to  themselves  unprofitable.  We  do  not  all 
read  the  book  of  Nature  with  the  love  that  begets  knowledge  or 
see  the  beauty  and  wisdom  upon  the  page.  In  order  that  Nature 
may  yield  to  us  her  full  benefits  we  need— and  greatly  need — just 
such  influences  as  yours  will  be  at  Craftsman  Farms — and  the  value 
of  the  movement  you  are  inaugurating  here  is  unquestionable — we 
need  the  summoning  voice,  the  beckoning  hand,  the  awakening 
presence.  Such  a  presence  is  what  the  rural  public  school  should 
be.  It  rests  with  the  school  and  the  library  to  keep  the  country  boy 
abreast  of  the  world’s  onward  march  and  in  touch  with  that  progress 
which  throbs  at  the  heart  of  modern  life — the  city.  If,  in  our  present 
civilization  we  have  lost  the  inspiration  and  the  boundless  joy  in 
Nature  instinctively  felt  by  ruder  peoples,  it  is  for  a  truer  civilization 
to  give  this  back  to  us  again.  Here  in  America,  where  the  mingling 
of  many  races  is  a  confused  period  heralding  the  birth  of  a  new  type, 
we  may  see  many  phases  of  life  reflected.  We  may  even  with  one 
glance  sweep  from  the  heights  of  modern  culture  to  the  simple  life 
of  primitive  humanity.  We  have  been  able  vividly  to  contrast  civil¬ 
ized  man  with  his  barbaric  brother.  The  elder  races  have  come  face 
to  face  with  a  child-people — the  American  Indians.  What  superb 
types  of  physical  humanity  they  were,  these  aboriginal  Americans ! 
And  even  now,  in  their  last  hour  they  possess  certain  attributes  of 
physique  that  excel  our  own.  Their  senses  are  keener  than  ours. 

They  outstrip  us  not  only  in  endurance  and  fortitude,  but  in  sight, 
smell  and  hearing.  And,  intellectuallv,  they  are  neither  dull  nor 
stupid,  but  quick  and  clear-headed,  ’rheir  minds  are  alert,  their 
logic  is  simple,  direct;  they  are  truthful,  unflinchingly  brave,  and  loyal 
in  friendship.  Nature  has  taught  them  all  they  know  and  they  love 
and  understand  her  as  children  love  and  obey  a  mother.  But  they 
are  the  people  of  yesterday.  Could  we  of  today  but  prize  more 
highly  our  birthright  of  bodily  perfection  and  of  manly  strength  and 
courage,  could  we  but  hold  fast  to  the  teachings  of  Nature  while 
adding  to  them  the  ever-accumulating  wisdom  of  civilization — what 
might  not  such  poised  power  achieve!  And,  if  I  apprehend  you 
rightly,  it  is  to  this  ideal  that  you  would  bring  us,  an  ideal  that  is 
the  beacon  light  of  Craftsman  Farms, — the  true  balance  between 
the  physical  life  and  the  intellectual,  that  each  may  serve  the  other 
toward  a  common  end — progress.  But  if  the  country  boy  is  to  be  con¬ 
tent  to  stay  in  the  country,  at  least  during  his  formative  period,  the  city 
must  be  stripped  of  its  glamour  in  his  eyes,  and  the  world  about  him 
shown  to  have  a  deeper  meaning.” 

As  the  Traveler  said  good  night  he  remembered  that  his  Host 
had  himself  been  a  country  boy. 
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A  WOMAN  there  was  in  whose  Garden  of  Life  the  Bush  of 
Friendship  grew  sturdily,  its  white  blossoms  perfuming  the 
air.  It  had  come  as  a  volunteer,  and  she  pruned  and  watered 
and  tended  it  with  loving  thought  and  care. 

“But  it  has  so  few  blossoms,  her  neighbor  said,  leaning  on  the 
partition  wall. 

“I  like  it  better  so,”  the  woman  answered  with  a  tender  little  smile. 
“My  bush  bends  with  the  weight  of  its  flowers,”  her  neighbor 
declared  proudly. 

“What  then  can  a  mere  bud  more  or  less  mean  to  you?”  the 
woman  asked. 

There  was  nothing  exotic  about  her  Garden:  it  was  a  quiet, 
restful,  homely  spot,  perennially  fragrant,  the  Bush  of  Friendship 
gladdening  it  to  its  farthermost  wall. 

One  day  the  wind  of  Commonplace  Annoyances  blew  through 
it.  If  it  had  been  the  wind  of  Adversity,  or  Disaster,  or  Distress, 
she  would  have  braced  herself  to  meet  it,  but  it  was  such  a  petty, 
nagging  thing,  catching  at  her  skirts  and  tripping  her,  and  whip¬ 
ping  her  hair  across  her  eyes  so  that  she  could  not  see  quite  clearly, 
and  she  moved  with  sharp  impatience  down  the  path. 

Something  got  in  her  way,  and  without  stopping  to  see  what  it 
was,  or  to  put  it  gently  aside,  she  struck  fretfully  at  it,  and  instinc¬ 
tively  she  knew  what  she  had  done,  and  with  a  little  cry  bent  over 
the  Friendship  Bush. 

“What  has  happened?”  asked  her  neighbor,  hearing  the  cry  and 
looking  over  the  wall. 

She  pointed  mutely  to  one  of  her  blossoms  hanging  blighted,  and 
broken  on  its  stem. 

“There  are  others  on  the  Bush,”  her  neighbor  said  carelessly. 
“Besides,  what  is  your  loss  to  mine?  A  blight  has  set  in  among 
my  flowers  of  Fame,  and  the  trees  of  my  Success  have  been  wantonly 
pilfered.” 

The  woman  turned  back  to  her  single  broken  blossom. 
“Nevertheless,”  she  said,  “the  tragedy  is  in  my  garden.” 

By  Alma  Martin  Estabrook. 
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A  THREE-STORY  bungalow  is  un¬ 
usual,  yet  the  Craftsman  house  (No. 
105),  illustrated  here,  shows  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  bungalow  form  of  construc¬ 
tion  although  carried  out  in  stone  and  ce¬ 
ment.  The  main  floor  contains  the  kitchen, 
living  rooms  and  two  bedrooms,  with  room 
in  the  attic  for  three  additional  bedrooms  if 
required.  The  basement  is  divided  into 
large  billiard  room,  laundry,  fur¬ 
nace  and  fuel  room,  and  store 
room,  so  that  although  the  house 
does  not  look  very  large,  there  is 
really  a  great  deal  of  room  in  it,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  description. 

As  pictured  here,  the  house  is 
built  upon  irregular  ground,  so 
that  the  foundation  wall  varies 
in  height.  The  entrance  to  the 
house  is  approached  by  a  terrace 
which  leads  to  the  square  en¬ 
trance  porch.  At  the  opposite 
side  a  straight  road  runs  directly 
into  the  garage,  which  occupies 
all  the  space  under  the  porch  that 


vantage  in  stormy  weather, — and  to  go  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  billiard  room  from  which 
a  stairway  leads  up  to  the  living  room.  The 
garage  is  fourteen  feet  broad,  giving  ample 
room  for  the  motor  car  and  also  for  a  work 
bench  which  is  placed  just  below  the  line 
of  casement  windows.  The  billiard  room, 
which  is  very  large, 
is  lighted  by  the  three 
groups  of  casement 


A  CEMENT 
BUNGALOW. 


105:  A  CEMENT  THREE-STORY  BUNGALOW. 

is  sheltered  by  the  pergola.  This  placing  of 
the  garage  is  specially  convenient,  as  it  not 
only  gives  the  best  possible  shelter  to  the 
motor  car,  but  enables  its  occupants  to  de¬ 
scend  within  the  house  itself. — a  great  ad¬ 


windows  that  appear  in  the  lower  wall  at 
the  front  of  the  house.  A  large  fireplace 
in  the  middle  of  the  opposite  wall  gives 
warmth  and  cheer  to  the  room,  and  its 
construction  is  sufficiently  rugged  to  allow 
a  bold  and  rather  primitive  form  of  deco- 
and  furnishing,  suitable  to  such  a 
basement  playroom  for  men.  Just 
back  of  the  billiard  room  is  seen 
|  the  very  convenient  arrangement 
of  the  stairway  which  has  a  dou¬ 
ble  landing,  giving  a  means  of 
communication  between  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  and  the  billiard  room 
and  also  between  the  kitchen  and 
the  furnace  room.  This  lies  just 
behind  the  fireplace,  and  the  coal 
cellar  joins  it.  The  oblong  space 
in  the  comer  is  not  excavated,  nor  is  the 
corresponding  space  at  the  comer  of  the 
billiard  room;  but  if  more  room  were  re¬ 
quired  in  the  basement  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  excavate  and  utilize  these  spaces, 


NO.  105  :  A  THREE-STORY  CRAFTSMAN  BUNGALOW  OF  CEMENT, 
WITH  STONE  FOUNDATION  AND  RED  SLATE  ROOF,  ESPECIALLY 
DESIGNED  FOR  A  HILLSIDE,  WITH  MOST  PICTURESQUE  RESULT. 


CORNER  OF  BILLIARD  ROOM  IN  CE¬ 
MENT  HOUSE,  SHOWING  STONE  FIRE¬ 
PLACE  AND  BUILT-IN  CORNER  FITTING. 
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NO.  106  :  CRAFTSMAN  BRICK  HOUSE :  THE  TWO  MOST  IN¬ 
TERESTING  FEATURES  ARE  THE  EFFECT  GAINED  IN  THE  DEC¬ 
ORATIVE  USE  OF  BRICK  AND  THE  GROUPING  OF  WINDOWS. 
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The  laundry  is  a  fairly  large  square  room, 
well  equipped  with  conveniences  for  wash¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  corner  of  the  hall  is  a  toilet 
for  the  use  of  the  servants. 

On  the  main  floor  the  entrance  leads  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  large  living  room,  of  which 
one  end  is  to  be  used  as  a  dining  room.  A 
glass  door  from  this  end  opens  upon  the 
porch  that  is  covered  by  the  pergola,  and 
another  leads  to  the  dining  porch,  which  is 
roofed  in  so  that  it  may  be  used  in  all  mod¬ 


no.  105 :  THIRD 
FLOOR  PLAN. 


teresting  and  decorative,  while  it  serves  all 
purposes  of  utility  and  convenience.  There 
is  opportunity  for  a  generous  display  of 
woodwork,  and  the  line  of  wainscoting  that 
runs  around  the  whole  room  is  preserved 
unbroken  by  the  tops  of  the  book  shelves, 
china  closets  and  the  high  ends  and  back  of 
the  window  seat. 

According  to  this  arrangement  there  is 
ample  space  left  on  the  main  floor  for  two 
bedrooms,  with  the  necessary  closet  room 
at  the  end  of  the  house  just  back  of  the  en¬ 
trance  porch.  A  bathroom  occupies  the 
square  space  back  of  the  stairs,  and  the 
kitchen  is  placed  directly  back  of  the  big 
fireplace  in  the  living  room,  so  that  the  flue 
may  be  utilized  for  the  kitchen  range,  thus 
doing  away  with  the  necessity  for  a  second 
chimney.  The  service  porch, 
pantry  and  ice  box  form  an  ex¬ 
tension  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
In  case  a  different  arrangement  is 
preferred,  the  space  given  to  the 
two  bedrooms  and  the  bath  could 
easily  be  used  for  a  work  room, 
library  or  den,  as  the  three  bed¬ 
rooms  in  the  attic  would  be 
enough  to  accommodate  a  small 


erately  warm  weather,  whether  stormy  or 
not.  A  large  fireplace,  with  a  massive 
chimneypiece,  occupies  the  center  of  the 
inner  wall  space,  the  staircase  being  placed 
on  one  side  and  the  door  leading  to  the 
kitchen  and  the  dining  porch  upon  the 
other.  The  entire  front  of  the  long  room, 
although  treated  as  a  unit,  contains  three 
separate  built-in  features.  In  the  center  is 
a  large  window  seat  occupying  the  space 
below  the  main  group  of  windows.  At  one 
side  of  this  is  a  large  built-in  writing  desk, 
with  book  shelves  on  either  side  and  double 
windows  above,  and  on  the  other  side,  in 
the  part  of  the  room  that  is  meant  to  be 
used  as  a  dining  room,  is  a  built-in  side¬ 
board  with  china  closets.  Treated  in  this 
way  the  whole  end  of  the  room  is  made  in¬ 


family. 

These  three  rooms  are  of  good  size  and 
are  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  Plenty  of 
space  is  given  to  closets,  and  there  is  a  good 
bathroom.  Our  own  idea  was  to  have  these 
upper  bedrooms  serve  for  guest  rooms  and 
possibly  a  servant’s  room,  leaving  the  two 
rooms  on  the  main  floor  for  the  family,  but 
of  course  the  necessities  of  each  individual 
case  would  dictate  the  details  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement.  The  house  is  very  simple  in 
form  and  construction,  but  as  attractive, 
both  inside  and  out,  as  any  house  we  have 
ever  designed.  The  cement  walls  would 
of  course  be  given  a  sand  finish,  and  would 
look  best  in  a  soft  greenish  or  brownish 
tone  that  would  harmonize  with  the  stones 
of  the  foundation  and  with  the  cypress 
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boards  that  sheath  the  gables.  The  roof  is 
covered  with  roofing  slates  which  come  in 
beautiful  tones  of  dull  red,  mossy 
green  and  a  strange  dull  shade  of 
grayish  purple.  These  slates,  of  course, 
are  absolutely  durable  and  fireproof, 
and  are  as  interesting  as  tiles  or  hand- 
riven  shingles.  The  ridge  poles  are 
finished  with  tiles  of  the  same  color  as 
the  roof. 

House  No.  106  is  a  good  deal  larger 
than  the  bungalow,  and  is  even  more 
satisfying  in  effect,  as  the  apportion¬ 
ment  of  line  and  mass  is  singularly 
symmetrical  and  well  balanced,  and 
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the  construction  is  very  interesting,  es¬ 
pecially  if  tapestry  brick  is  used,  as  the 
dull  rich  coloring  of  this  gives  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  a  form  of  decoration 
that  is  inherent  in  the  structure.  This  brick 
is  coming  more  and  more  into  use  in  cases 
where  an  interesting  color  effect  is  desired, 
as  it  show's  soft  dull  colors. — yellow', 
brown,  soft  green,  very  dull  reds  and  gray, 
earthy  blues  and  purples  that  are  sometimes 
found  in  old  Persian  rugs.  These  colors 
are  never  marked  enough  to  be  prominent, 
but  when  they  are  combined  in  designs  such 
as  appear  in  the  walls  of  this  house,  they 
give  a  subtle  touch  of  decoration  that  never 
grow's  tiresome  as  would  a  markedly  pic¬ 
torial  design,  and  yet  is  sufficient  to  make 
each  wall  space  interesting  and  beautiful  in 
itself.  The  construction  of  the  house  gives 
to  the  w'alls  a  paneled  effect.  The  center 
with  its  balcony  of  wood,  is  considerably 
recessed,  leaving  the  two  ends  in  the  form 


of  wdngs.  At  the  corners,  the  bricks 
are  laid  so  that  the  w'alls  project  four 
inches,  or  the  wddth  of  one  brick,  be¬ 
yond  the  central  panels  which  are  ex¬ 
actly  the  width  of  the  upper  and  lower 
groups  of  windows.  The  lintels,  sills 
and  frames  of  these  windows  are,  like 
all  the  exterior  w'oodw'ork  of  the  house, 
of  cypress,  darkened  by  a  wash  of  di¬ 
luted  sulphuric  acid  to  a  tone  of  warm 
browm  that  harmonizes  beautifully 
with  the  brick.  The  window  sash 
throughout  are  painted  pure  white,  re¬ 
lieving  and  accentuating  the  darker 
tones.  The  same  panel  construction 
appears  at  the  side  of  the  house,  where 
the  wooden  sills  and  lintels  are  made 
of  heavy  timbers  that  extend  the  wffiole 
width  of  the  panel,  binding  together  the 
separate  groups  of  windows  and  giving 
room  for  a  decorative  design  in  the  middle 
panel.  The  round  wooden  pillars  which 
support  the  pergola  at  the  back  are  painted 
white,  and  the  timbers  of  the  pergola  itself 
are  of  cypress  treated  like  the  rest  of  the 
woodwork.  Of  course  the  entrance  door, 
with  its  long  narrow  windows  on  either 
side,  is  of  the  same  wood,  and  beams  and 
uprights  are  liberally  used  in  the  recess  be¬ 
low  the  balcony.  The  floor  of  this  recess 
is  paved  with  dull  red  cement,  and  the  roof 
is  of  red  slate  with  tiles  at  the  ridges  and 
angles.  The  gutter  spouts  are  of  copper,  a 
metal  which  harmonizes  admirably  with  the 
brick.  At  the  back  of  the  house  are  two 
porches  opening  from  the  living  room  and 
the  dining  room.  These  are  both  covered 
with  pergolas,  which  of  course  will  be 
draped  with  vines,  and  the  roof  of  the 
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kitchen,  which  is  only  one  story  high,  occu¬ 
pies  the  space  between. 

The  recessed  entrance  porch  opens  into 
a  large  entry  just  below  the  staircase.  Room 
is  left  for  a  coat  closet  on  one  end  of  this 
entry,  and  a  door  at  the  other  end  opens 
into  the  work  room  which  is  really  a  study 
or  den  fitted  with  built-in  desk  and  cabinets 
and  shelved  for  books.  The  little  room  is 
amply  lighted,  as  on  two  sides  the  walls  are 
almost  entirely  glass,  taking  in  the  big 
group  of  four  windows  in  front  and  the 
double  windows  at  the  side.  A  wide  open¬ 
ing  from  the  entry  leads  in  the  reception 
hall  which  divides  the  living  room  from  the 
dining  room.  At  one  side  of  this  hall  two 
broad  steps  lead  up  to  the  stair  landing 
which  is  lighted  by  two  windows  from  the 
front,  and  from  that  the  staircase  runs  up 
to  the  second  floor.  Across  the  entire 
width  of  this  reception  hall  runs  a  huge 
fireplace  nook  with  a  built-in  seat  at  either 
end  A  large  fireplace  with  a  copper  hood 
is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  nook.  There 
is  no  chimneypiece,  but  the  walls  on  either 
side  are  tiled  with  dull  green  or  blue 
Grueby  tiles,  and  tiles  of  the  same  color  are 
used  to  floor  the  entire  nook.  Above  tiny 
cabinets,  the  two  central  ones  with  stained 
glass  leaded  doors,  and  the  corner  ones  with 
wooden  doors,  break  the  space  into  three 
deep  recesses  which 
can  be  used  for  books, 
bits  of  metal  or  pot¬ 
tery,  jugs  of  flowers 
or  any  other  bit  of 
decoration  that  is 
wanted,  the  chestnut 
panels  at  the  back  af¬ 
fording  a  most  effec¬ 
tive  background.  Ad¬ 
ditional  cupboards 
with  glass  doors  are 
placed  above  the 
seats  at  the  end,  and  these  may  be  shelved 
for  books  or  used  for  odds  and  ends,  as  re¬ 
quired.  The  seats  are  built  of  chestnut, 
which  is  recommended  for  the  woodwork 
throughout  the  whole  lower  floor,  and  the 
wainscoting  behind  them  is  of  wide  V- 
jointed  boards. 

Another  fireplace  occupies  the  middle  of 
the  outer  wall  of  the  living  room,  and  on 
either  side  the  wall  spaces  below  the  case¬ 
ment  windows  are  shelved  for  books.  The 
end  of  the  dining  room  is  filled  in  the  same 
way  with  the  built-in  sideboard  and  china 


closets,  so  that  there  is  hardly  a  foot  of 
wall  space  in  the  three  rooms  that  is  not 
used  in  an  interesting  and  decorative  way. 
At  the  back  of  both  rooms  French  doors 
open  upon  the  porches,  and  as  windows  are 
placed  on  either  side  of  these  doors  in  the 
living  room  and  at  one  side  in  the  dining 
room,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  ample 
provision  for  light  and  air. 

The  one-story  addition  between  the  two 
porches  at  the  back  of  the  house  gives  room 
for  the  kitchen,  pantry  and  maid’s  room, 
so  that  the  servant’s  domain  is  complete  in 
itself  and  practically  cut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  house.  The  service  porch  is  built 
on  the  back  of  the  kitchen  which  is 
equipped  with  every  convenience  for  doing 
housework  swiftly  and  easily. 

On  the  second  story  the  staircase  leads 
into  a  large  central  hall,  lighted  from  the 
front  by  the  group  of  windows  which  look 
out  upon  the  balcony  and  by  the  glass  doors 
which  lead  to  it.  At  the  back  of  this  hall 
is  a  fireplace  nook  which,  though  smaller 
than 'the  one  below,  is  still  large  enough  to 
accommodate  two  comfortable  built-in 
seats.  The  remainder  of  the  space  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  two  bathrooms,  one  of  which 
serves  for  the  guest  chambers  at  one  end 
of  the  house,  and  the  other  as  a  private  bath 
for  the  owner’s  suite  of  chamber  and  dress- 
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ing  room.  Such  a  suite  was  required  in 
this  particular  house,  but  the  arrangement 
might  easily  be  modified  to  allow  two  bed¬ 
rooms  instead,  as  the  only  alteration  needed 
would  be  the  omission  of  the  connecting 
door  and  the  adding  of  closets  between,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  guest  chambers. 

It  will  be  seen  throughout  the  interior 
arrangements  of  these  houses  that  every  de¬ 
tail  is  planned  for  comfort  and  convenience 
as  well  as  beauty.  The  built-in  fittings  are 
especially  noticeable  in  this  respect. 
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PUEBLO  ARCHITECTURE 
ADAPTED  TO  MODERN 
NEEDS  IN  NEW  MEXICO 


7  E  have  grown  accustomed  to  look 


to  the  West  for  our  best  examples 
T  Y  of  the  building  art  that  is  rapidly 
developing  in  this  country, — an  art 
that  grows  out  of  the  requirements  .sug¬ 
gested  by  the  character  of  the  landscape,  the 
climate  and  the  use  to  which  the  buildings 
are  to  be  put.  We  have  seen  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  old  Mission  style  that  belongs 
so  peculiarly  to  California  into  something 
that  preserves  all  its  characteristics  while 
adapting  them  to  modern  needs,  and  we 
have  watched  with  interest  the  modification 
of  the  bungalow  into  dwellings  that  har¬ 
monize  with  the  life  and  surroundings  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  as  completely  as  the  stately 
old  plantation  house  harmo¬ 
nized  with  the  patriarchal, 
hospitable  life  of  the  South 
before  the  war,  or  the  Colo¬ 
nial  house  with  the  needs  of 
the  New  England  farmer  or 
villager.  Everywhere  there 
is  the  same  tendency  to  seek 
for  simplicity  and  truth  in  our 
architecture  as  well  as  our 
art;  to  cast  aside  imitation 
and  affectation  and  build  the 
houses  that  belong  naturally 
to  the  country. 

But  most  interesting  of 
all,  because  most  daring  in 
its  simplicity  and  complete  fitness,  is 
the  plan  of  the  Regents  of  the  University 
of  New  Mexico,  who  are  building  the  Uni¬ 
versity  after  the  design  of  the  old  Pueblos, 
modified  to  meet  the  requirements  of  mod¬ 
em  comfort  and  convenience,  but  un- 
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architecture:  kwataka:  boys'  dormitory. 

changed  as  to  general  form  and  character¬ 
istics.  The  idea  was  a  stroke  of  genius  on 
the  part  of  President  W.  G.  Tight  of  the 
University,  a  scholarly  man  who  had  made 
a  special  study  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  and 
their  ancient  architecture,  and  who  saw  the 
possibilities  of  comfort,  convenience  and 
economy  in  this  prehistoric  style,  which  was 
as  much  a  part  of  the  country  as  the  mesas 
themselves.  While  much  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  President  Tight  for  the  Pueblo  style  of 
architecture  was  due  to  the  desire  of  the 
archaeologist  to  preserve  the  building  art  of 
a  vanishing  race  and  so  perpetuate  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  most  ancient  civilization  upon  this 
continent,  practical  considerations  had  much 
to  do  with  his  suggestion  and  earnest  advo¬ 
cacy  of  the  plan.  In  the  first  place,  the 
University  was  a  young  and  struggling  in- 
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stitution  which  had  not  much  money  at  its 
command,  so  that  it  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  build  as  economically  as  possible, 
and  in  a  way  that  allowed  for  indefinite  ex¬ 
pansion  and  addition  to  the  first  buildings 
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without  tearing  down  anything  that  had 
been  done.  Then  the  climate  had  to  be 
considered;  the  fierce,  dry  heat  of  summer, 
the  violent  wind  storms  and  the  chill  damp¬ 
ness  of  winter.  Above  all  things,  the 
buildings  must  have  walls  so  perfectly  in¬ 
sulated  that  they  would  be  cool  in  summer 
and  warm  and  dry  in  the  rainy  season.  The 
arrangement  must  be  suitable  to  the  com¬ 
munal  life  of  the  University,  and  the  form  in 
harmony  with  the  strongly  characteristic 
landscape  of  New  Mexico,  with  its  bound¬ 
less  plains  and  the  towering  mesas  and  their 
steep  declivities  and  tablelike  tops. 

The  answer  to  all  these  requirements  he 
found  in  the  ancient  communal  cliff-dwell¬ 
ings.  At  first,  the  scheme  of  adapting  this 
massive,  primitive  style  of  architecture  to 
the  needs  of  the  University  met  with  over¬ 
whelming  opposition,  but  gradually  one 
after  the  other  of  those  in  authority  were 


TRI  ALPHA  FRATERNITY  HOUSE:  DE¬ 
SIGNED  FROM  A  PUEBLO  ESTUFA. 

won  over  to  President  Tight’s  point  of  view, 
and  the  experiment  was  tried.  It  instantly 
attracted  the  attention  and  met  with  the 
unqualified  approval  of  artists  and  archi¬ 
tects,  who  welcomed  it  as  something  so  en¬ 
tirely  fitting  in  its  surroundings  that  it 
marked  a  new  epoch  in  the  architecture  of 
this  country.  The  people  of  Albu¬ 
querque,  where  the  University  is  lo¬ 
cated,  grew  used  to  the  strangeness 
of  the  buildings  and  began  by  degrees 
to  appreciate  their  rugged  and  primi¬ 
tive  beauty.  The  students  found  their 
quarters  entirely  comfortable  and  sat¬ 
isfactory,  and  all  went  well  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Then  a  new  president 
came  to  the  University, — a  man  of 
traditions  foreign  to  New  Mexican 
life.  He  found  the  buildings  inter¬ 
esting  in  a  way,  but  was  much  shocked 
at  their  departure  from  modern  convention¬ 
ality.  They  looked  Indian,  not  civilized, 
and  did  not  begin  to  be  as  graceful  and  or¬ 
nate  as  the  modern  Mission  buildings  of 
Stanford  University  in  California.  In  vain 
did  the  builders  plead  that  the  Mission  ar¬ 
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chitecture,  while  entirely  in  harmony  with 
Californian  life,  traditions  and  environment, 
had  no  place  in  New  Mexico  and  no  reason 
for  being  there.  The  new  president  much 
preferred  Mission  architecture  himself  and 
saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  mingled 
with  the  Pueblo  to  the  advantage  of  both. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  he  found  many  good 
people  in  Albuquerque  to  side  with  him, — 
people  who  had  always  been  a  little  horrified 
at  the  idea  of  adapting  the  cliff  dwellings 
to  the  uses  of  “white  folks,” — and  when 
the  need  for  additional  buildings  came  up, 
there  was  a  strong  movement  to  introduce 
the  modern  Mission  style  to  soften  and 
“prettify”  the  severity  of  the  massive 
Pueblo  structures.  The  battle  has  been 
strenuous,  for  the  men  who  designed  and 
helped  to  construct  the  first  buildings  are 
one  and  all  enthusiasts  for  the  preservation 
of  the  original  style,  and  artists,  architects 
and  archjeologists  everywhere  have  upheld 
them  in  deprecating  any  departure  from  it, 
— especiallv  in  the  direction  of  such  an  in¬ 
congruous  mixture  as  the  Mission  buildings 


would  be, — and  from  all  accounts  it  is  not 
yet  settled,  for  the  influence  of  the  Philis¬ 
tine  is  strong  in  the  land.  But  it  is  earnest¬ 
ly  to  be  hoped  that  the  original  style  will 
be  adhered  to.  If  it  is,  New  Mexico  will 
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have  the  most  remarkable  group  of  Univer¬ 
sity  buildings  in  the  world. 

The  illustrations  given  here  show  plainly 
why  the  Pueblo  style  is  worthy  of  perpetua¬ 
tion,  for  its  quality  is  apparent  even  when 
the  buildings  are  pictured  apart  from  their 
environment.  To  anyone  who  has  ever 
been  in  New  Mexico,  their  charm  is 
doubled,  for  the  long  low  masses  of  them, 
with  their  straight  lines,  broken  spaces  and 
severely  plain  surfaces,  belong  so  complete¬ 
ly  to  the  landscape  of  that  region  that  they 
might  have  grown  out  of  the  ground.  As 
will  be  observed,  each  building  forms  a  unit 
capable  of  indefinite  extension  without  loss 
of  character  or  symmetry,  and  the  effect  of 
the  whole  group  upon  the  big  flat  campus 
of  the  University  may  be  imagined  by  any¬ 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  wonderfully 
picturesque  quality  of  the  Pueblos  them¬ 
selves.  The  idea  of  the  builders  was  that 
no  one  of  the  buildings  exists  to  itself,  but 
that  all  will  ultimately  spread  until  they  be¬ 
come  parts  of  one  enormous  structure 
capable  of  accommodating  all  the  popula¬ 
tion,  and  giving  room  for  all  the  varied  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  University. 

The  central  heating  plant  was  the  first  to 
be  built.  This  is,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fraternity  house  modeled  on  the  estufa,  or 
underground  council  chamber  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  the  most  primitive  of  all  in  style. 
From  it  underground  pipes  carry  heat  to  all 
the  other  buildings.  The  men’s  dormitory, 
Kzvatakci,  is  two  stories  in  height  and  con¬ 
tains  thirty-two  rooms.  Not  far  away  is 
Hokona,  the  women’s  dormitory  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  but  destined  as  the  University 
grows  to  be  extended  toward  Kwataka  until 
the  two  form  one  huge  dormitory  for  men, 
the  idea  being  to  build  a  new  dormitory  for 
women  near  the  center  of  the  campus.  It 
is  over  this  new  dormitory  that  the  battle 
rages  at  present,  for  the  advocates  of  the 
modern  Mission  style  have  drawn  up  an 
elaborate  plan,  full  of  arches  and  colon¬ 
naded  porches ;  while  those  who  cling  to  the 
original  idea  would  have  it  in  harmony  with 
the  buildings  illustrated  here.  The  two 
dormitories  show  the  beginning  of  exten¬ 
sive  modification,  and  its  height  is  reached 
in  the  group  composed  of  Administration 
and  Rodey  Halls.  In  no  case,  however,  is 
there  any  departure  from  the  chief  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  old  Pueblos, — the  low, 
broken  skyline,  produced  by  the  different 
heights  of  the  rooms  in  series,  the  broken 
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parapets  which  mask  the  staircases,  and  the 
heavy  straight  beams  and  lintels  which  are 
used  as  exclusively  as  in  ancient  Greek 
architecture.  The  beams  which  support 
the  roofs  are  invariably  left  exposed,  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  decorative  feature  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  both  inside  and  outside  the  building. 
They  cross  all  the  ceilings  and  appear  in  all 
the  porches,  adding  much  to  the  massive 
look  of  the  whole  structure.  All  the  logs 
used  in  the  University  buildings  were 
squared  by  hand,  and  tree  trunks,  stripped 
of  their  bark,  were  used  for  all  outside  pil¬ 
lars  and  supports.  The  roofs  are  all  flat 
and  are  made  of  adobe  like  the  walls,  the 
drainage  being  by  means  of  water  spouts 
carried  through  the  parapets.  The  rooms 
are  square,  the  larger  ones  being  simply  two 
or  more  squares  thrown  into  one. 

All  the  decorations,  both  exterior  and  in¬ 
terior,  are  Indian  pictures  and  symbols, 
painted  in  dull  earthy  colors  upon  the  adobe 
walls.  The  work  of  decoration  is  proceed¬ 
ing  slowly,  as  the  object  is  to  preserve  the 
best  of  the  old  Indian  art  and  symbolism 
by  employing  only  the  most  skilled  crafts¬ 
men  to  copy  exactly  the  designs  made  at 
the  period  when  the  Indian  pictorial  art 
reached  its  highest  development.  In  this 
way,  the  walls  will  serve  as  ethnological  rec¬ 
ords.  The  furniture  is  of  the  simplest,  and 
all  the  hangings  are  made  of  characteristic 
Indian  fabrics. 

The  walls  of  all  the  buildings  are  made 
of  brick  and  stone,  covered  inside  and  out 
with  cement  so  that  they  are  absolutely  im¬ 
pervious  to  moisture.  The  flat  roofs  are 
made  by  laying  sheeting  upon  the  lower 
rafters,  or  beams,  and  covering  the  sheeting 
first  with  a  layer  of  building  paper  and  then 
with  two  inches  of  adobe.  Above  this  is 
another  set  of  rafters,  more  sheeting  and 
finally  a  thick  layer  of  granitite  paper.  This 
secures  perfect  insulation  against  both  heat 
and  cold.  Hot  water  is  supplied  in  sum¬ 
mer  by  means  of  tanks  on  the  roofs  of  the 
dormitories.  These  are  covered  over  with 
mound-shaped  roofs  of  cement,  not  unlike 
the  Indian  bake-ovens  in  appearance.  All 
the  buildings  are  fitted  with  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences  such  as  steam  heat,  running 
water,  electric  lights,  baths,  etc.,  and  are 
extremely  comfortable  to  live  in  despite  the 
close  resemblance  they  bear  to  the  cliff 
dwellings  in  which  the  Hopi  lived  and 
worked  before  the  dawn  of  history  on  the 
American  continent. 
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THE  UNIQUE  METAL  WORK 
OF  JEAN  DUNAND :  BY  AMALIE 
BUSCK  DEADY 


CRAFTWORK  in  Paris  is  not  gath¬ 
ered  under  one  roof  nor  have  the 
workers  founded  any  society,  but 
in  almost  every  place  where  there  is 
a  fine  arts  exhibition  some  craftwork  will 
be  found;  the  public  takes  a  great  interest 
in  it,  and  prices  that  would  make  an  Amer¬ 
ican  worker  gasp,  are  being  paid  for  these 
“objets  d’art.” 

The  French  Government  encourages  the 
crafts,  in  the  same  way  it  encourages  paint¬ 
ing  and  sculpture — by  buying  “the  best”  for 
the  museums. 

No  visitor  to  the  galleries  who  has  any 
interest  in  the  craft  movement  will  pass  by 
the  cases  there  without  stopping  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  Lalique  jewelry,  the  Damouse 
pate  de  verre,  the  Galle  glass  or  the  Cazin 
pottery  (these 
names  are  taken 
at  random,  there 
are  hundreds  of 
others)  and  he 
will  generally 
marvel  at  their 
wonderful  tech¬ 
nique  even  if  he 
may  often  wish 
that  the  design 
were  not  quite  so 
Art  Nouveau. 

One  of  the  men 
who  has  withstood 
the  influence  of 
what  Mr.  Wilson 
calls  “the  undying 
worm”  is  M.  Jean 
Dunand. 

His  training  has  been  that  of  a  sculptor, 
but  the  different  materials  have  always 
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STEEL  VASE  DECORATED 
WITH  SILVER :  FIG.  7- 


interested  him,  so  he  is  not  confining  him¬ 
self  to  wax,  clay  or  marble ;  but  while  he 
still  uses  all  these  materials,  he  has  added  to 


GRAVY  BOAT  OF  SILVER  REPOUSSE:  FIG.  4. 


them  bronze,  silver,  copper,  brass,  steel  and 
lately  oroide,  pewter,  lead,  and  a  silver  and 
copper,  and  a  steel  and  gold  combination 
which  are  his  own  invention  and  with  which 
he  gets  remarkable  results. 

A  visit  to  his  workrooms  is  most  interest¬ 
ing;  besides  being  an  excellent  lesson  in 
honesty  and  patience,  it  teaches  you  that  if 
you  really  wish  to  produce  something  worth 
while,  there  are  no  short  cuts. 

To  get  at  his  ideas 
on  the  subject,  I  asked 
him,  while  admiring  a 
beauty  of  a  vase  three 
feet  high  (Fig.  i)  and 
considering  the  time  it 
must  have  taken  to  raise 
it  from  a  flat  sheet : 
“Could  you  not  get  as 

copper  vase:  fig.  g°°d  a  result  if  y™ 
3:  belonging  to  took  a  spun  or  pressed 
musee  des  arts  shape  and  hammered 
decoratif,  paris.  the  final  form  and  dec¬ 
oration  into  it?”  “No,”  said  M.  Dunand. 
“When  you  get  a  pressed  or  spun  shape 
your  material  is  all  tired  out,  the  cells  are 
stretched  to  their  utmost  and  you  can  do 
nothing  with  it.  You  must  begin  at  the 
beginning:  draw  vour 
form,  then  model  it  in 
wax,  then  take  your 
metal  sheet  and  shape  it 
by  hammering  it,  and 
once  you  have  the  form 
of  your  wax  model,  put 
your  ornament  on,  un¬ 
less  your  ornament  is 
part  of  the  construction 
(as  in  Fig.  2).  In  that 
case,  of  course,  you 
work  that  out  as  you  go 
along.  As  for  the  pa- 
tine,  you  may  leave  the 
one  that  comes  while 
working  on  the  metal 
or  you  may  clean  that 
off  and  put  on  any  you 
like.  And  not  the  least 
charm  of  M.  Dunand’s 
work  is  his  wonderful 
patine  (Fig.  3)  belong-  copper  vase:  fig.  i. 
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ing  to  the  Museum  of  Decorative  Arts. 

In  order  that  the  patine  may  not  be 
spoiled  and  that  the  vase  or  jar  may  still 
be  perfectly  practical,  a  metal  holder  is  fitted 
inside  each  one.  This  holder  can  easily  be 
lifted  out,  cleaned,  fresh  water  and  new 
flowers  put  in  without  disturbing  the  jar 
itself — a  great  aesthetic  advantage. 


In  the  silver  gravy  boat  (Fig.  4)  the  edge 
of  the  holder  forms  part  of  the  decoration 
and  the  holder  being  there  of  course  pre¬ 
vents  the  metal  handles  from  getting  hot. 
The  pewter  jar  (Fig.  5)  belongs  to  the 
French  Government,  so  it  will  not  serve  its 
original  purpose  of  holding  flowers,  but  the 
edge  of  the  brass  holder  is  here  part  of  the 
decoration  and  adds  a  charming  bright  touch 
to  the  silvery  gray.  The  same  is  the  case 
in  the  lead  jar  (Fig.  6).  On  one  large  plain 
jar  I  found  gold  hammered  into  steel ;  the 


method  and  the  results  are  so  totally  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  work  done  in  Toledo  that  it 
does  not  even  suggest  it.  except,  because  of 
the  two  metals  used.  The  color  combina¬ 
tion  is  beautiful  and  the  finish  on  this  piece 
of  work  exquisite. 
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M.  Dunand  has  united  the  hardest  with 
the  most  brittle  material.  On  a  steel  jar 
(Fig.  7),  hammered  out  of  a  sheet  of  metal, 
he  has  put  wrought-iron  handles  and  dec¬ 
orated  the  neck  of  the  jar  with  Judas 
“money,”  or  as  the  Scotch  call  it  “honesty” 
of  “nacre” — each  piece  of  money  is  different 
and  still  absolutely  characteristic  of  the 
plant  as  it  sits  there  in  its  threadlike  silver 
mounting  on  the  dark  steel  background. 

M.  Dunand  seems  to  have  an  unlimited 
number  of  ideas  as  well  as  an  unending  de¬ 
sire  to  experiment  with  new  materials,  so 
thus  far  he  has  never  had  to  repeat  himself, 
but  always  has  something  interesting  to 
show  in  form  as  well  as  in  color. 

The  value  of  an  article  about  such  work 
as  M.  Dunand  is  doing  is  not  only  to  show 
the  beauty  of  his  achievement  but  present  to 
the  public  such  an  example  of  individual 
effort  in  craftsmanship.  There  seems  to  be 
no  limit  to  M.  Dunand’s  enthusiasm  and  in¬ 
terest.  He  apparently  recognizes  no  rules 
and  bows  to  no  traditions. 

A  NATION  OF  GARDENERS 

APAN’S entire  area  is  not  equal  to  that 
of  California  by  9,000  square  miles, 
yet  it  supports  a  great  world  power 
of  45,000,000  people,  which  is  more 
than  the  population  of  Great  Britain. 
Japan’s  garden  lands  (it  has  no  farms) 
would  only  equal  one-half  of  New  York 
State  after  deducting  from  that  State 
enough  to  make  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island.  In  other  words,  Japan  has  19,000 
square  miles  of  garden  lands — on  which  30,- 
000,000  people  or  two-thirds  of  its  entire 
population  live — yet  it  raises  enough  to  ex¬ 
port  products  worth  $200,000,000.  One 
writer  has  graphically  stated  the  case  when 
he  says  that  Japan  has  by  her  advanced  and 
intensive  gardening  methods,  fed,  clothed 
and  educated  her  millions,  stacked  up  gold 
in  treasury  and  out-marshalled  all  other 
nations  in  the  Far  East:  all  this  and  more 
out  of  the  profits  of  the  harvest  gleaned 
from  a  farm  area  scarcely  large  enough  to 
afford  storage  room  for  the  agricultural  ma¬ 
chinery  in  use  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
such  facts  as  these  that  should  help  us  to  see 
the  good  in  all  things  and  to  recognize  that 
while  we  are  a  great  people,  there  are  others. 
Hurrah  for  our  flag,  certainly,  but  have  re¬ 
spect  for  all  peoples  of  the  earth.  And 
learn,  too,  the  dignity  of  labor,  especially  of 
labor  on  the  farm  and  in  the  garden.” — 
From  The  Grange. 


ANTIQUE  SWISS  SILVER  JEWELRY 


ANCIENT  SWISS  JEWELRY: 
BY  J.  VAN  SOMMER:  PART 
ONE 

WITZERLAND  has  always  had  a 
special  charm  in  the  workmanship 
of  her  jewelry  and  watches  and  in 

_ _  all  those  ornamental  articles  which 

are  included  in  her  word,  bijouterie.  On 
looking  over  the  cases  in  a  Swiss  Museum 
containing  specimens  of  the  ancient  jewel¬ 
er’s  art  one  notices  at  once  a  difference 
between  the  Swiss  jewelry  and  that  of 
France,  Germany  or  Italy.  The  difference 


SWISS  FILIGREE  AND  ENAMEL  WORK. 


SWISS  FILIGREE  SILVER  ROSETTES. 

varied  for  the  different  cantons  and  were 
influenced  in  shape  and  mode  of  wearing 
by  the  eventful  and  martial  history  of  the 
Confederacy. 

There  is  a  book  written  by  a  Monsieur 
Charles  Blanc  of  Paris,  who  was  a  high  au¬ 
thority  on  jewelry,  on  the  “Arts  in  Dress 
and  Ornamentation.”  In  this  book  the 
writer  states  what  he  considers  the  essential 
conditions  in  the  composition  of  jewelry, 
and  also  what  he  terms  the  “modes”  neces¬ 
sary  for  beauty,  proportion  and  unity  em¬ 
ployed  in  correct  ornamentation,  in  which 
he  also  says  there  should  be  rhythm 
and  metron.  The  “modes”  are,  he  says, 
the  Repetition,  the  Alteration,  the  Star,  the 
Geometrical  design  and  the  Consonance. 


is  that  the  jewelers  in  those  countries 
copied  the  older  classical  designs,  or 
they  used  again  and  again  crowns, 
shields  and  other  emblems  of  royalty, 
which  the  republican  goldsmiths  of 
Switzerland  disliked  either  to  use  or 
to  copy. 

The  natural  result  of  this  was  orig¬ 
inality  in  design,  and  the  Swiss  work¬ 
men  in  time  matured  the  favorite  de¬ 
signs  of  their  country ;  namely,  the 
filigree  work  for  dress  ornaments  and 
the  use  of  enamel.  Here  as  elsewhere 
we  find  that  where  originality  in  de¬ 
sign  engrosses  the  workers  the  per¬ 
fection  of  workmanship  is  attained. 

In  the  earliest  days  the  absence  of 
imitation  may  not  have  been  condu¬ 
cive  to  brilliant  ornamentation.  To 
nature  they  went  for  their  inspiration 
and  for  conceptions  in  light  and  color, 
and  in  the  little  works  of  nature  they 
found  their  admirable  delicacy,  order 
and  sj’-mmetry.  Among  the  commoner 
designs  of  that  period  were  necklaces 
of  red  coral  and  golden  acorns  as 
shown  in  illustration  on  this  page. 

The  chief  work,  however,  of  the 
earlier  silversmiths,  beginning  about 
the  XVIth  century,  was  to  make  the 
silver  dress  ornaments,  which  were 
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Monsieur  Blanc  tells  us  among  other  things 
how  in  the  more  barbarous  times  the  men 
monopolized  ornament.  Pearls  and  tur¬ 
quoises,  signifying  Poetry  and  Purity,  were 
for  the  young,  topazes  and  amber  ropes  for 
those  a  little  older,  as  they  show  the  maladie 
du  sentiment,  to  be  exchanged  for  diamonds 
and  the  brilliancy  of  life  after  marriage ; 
and  in  their  turn  perhaps  replaced  by  the 
onyx  and  jet.  The  special  bearing,  how¬ 
ever,  of  so  high  an  authority  as  Monsieur 
Blanc  on  our  special  subject  of  Swiss  art  is 
found  in  what  he  says  in  his  admiration  for 


SWISS  PEASANT  GIRLS  IN  COSTUMES 
DECORATED  WITH  FILIGREE  JEWELRY. 

the  work  of  that  celebrated  artist  in  jewels 
at  the  royal  courts  in  Europe,  Benvenuto 
Cellini.  His  work  was  not  so  much  the 
setting  of  jewels,  but  of  using  jewels  in 
gold  and  silver  ornaments  of  a  fairly  large 
size,  together  with  miniatures  and  enamels, 
and  Monsieur  Blanc  says  that  this  “mode” 
of  design  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  ar¬ 
tistic  setting  off 
of  dress. 

Now  the 
ject  of 

off  the  dress,  in 
this  case  the 
dress  of  the 
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cantonal  costumes,  became  the  chief  aim  of 
the  Swiss  jewelers,  and  for  this  purpose  they 
made  the  large  silver  ornaments  combined 
with  miniatures  and  enamel. 

It  is  then  worthy  of  notice  that  the  artifi¬ 
cers  in  Switzerland  who  were  working 
with  this  object,  and  the  unique  Italian 
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Cellini  working  in  Paris  with  the  same 
aim  in  view,  should  both  have  produced 
work  of  the  same  character;  and  so  the 
Swiss  work  becomes  included  in  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  Monsieur  Blanc  as  being  the  most 
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effective  kind  of  jewelry  for  adding  distinc¬ 
tion  to  costume. 

This  is  making  a  distinction  between 
jewels  worn  to  adorn  the  person  and 
jewelry  to  adorn  the  dress,  and  in  a  sec¬ 
ond  part  of  this  article  we  will  show  in 
pictorial  form  the  result  of  the  jeweler’s 
art  on  Swiss  costumes. 

Antiquarians  have,  as  we  might  say, 
found  the  original  expression  in  filigree  art 
in  Switzerland  in  the  shape  of  an  earring 
dug  up  in  the  Canton  of  Vallais.  It 
shows  twisted  wire  work  as  small  as  a 
germ.  Filigree  means  wire-thread  work. 
Another  illustration,  believed  to  be  Swiss 
work  of  a  very  early  period,  is  of  a 
rich  jeweled  cross,  which  shows  this  mi¬ 
nute  filigree  work  a  little  larger,  as  ro¬ 
settes  on  metal. 

This  mode  of  making  the  rosettes  with 
the  wire  work  was  light  and  bright,  but 
the  effect  was  lost  when  used  as  a  single 
ornament,  hence  arose  the  custom  of  join¬ 
ing  the  rosettes  with  three  or  four  silver 
chains. 

These  dress  ornaments  became  a  special 
art  of  the  Swiss  silversmiths,  and  we 
doubt  if  it  has  yet  seen  its  most  successful 
day.  We  will  give  our  reasons  for  our 
belief  in  Part  Two.  It  certainly  adds  more 
than  any  other  ornamentation  to  the  nat¬ 
ural  grace  and  figure  of  a  woman. 

To  quote  our  gallant  Frenchman  once 
more,  he  says  that  “women  can  equally  be 
admired  with  or  without  jewels,”  but  he 
adds  “men  should  not  deny  them  when 
possible  the  joy  of  the  mirror.” 

In  enamel  work  Swiss  workmanship  has 
also  achieved  great  success.  A  fine  neck¬ 
lace  is  of  burnished  gold  with  flowers 
in  their  own  colors  of  purple  and  green. 

The  enameled  clasp  is  scarlet  on  a  white 
ground.  The  effect  is  brilliant,  but  here  pho¬ 
tography  fails  entirely 
to  reproduce  effect. 

The  necklace  is  in  the 
National  Museum. 

On  page  409  we 
have  shown  a  kind  of 
half-jewel  half-orna¬ 
ment  of  exquisite  fili¬ 
gree  work  with  jew¬ 
eled  and  enameled 
lids,  set  with  precious 
stones  and  flowers  in 
their  own  colors.  It  has 
characteristic  bright¬ 
ness. 


CRAFTSMAN  JARDINIERE 
PEDESTALS  AND  CANDLE¬ 
STICKS 

HREE  firmly  made  and  substantial 
pedestals  to  hold  jardiniere,  lamp  or 
anything  that  seems  to-  require  a 
stand  of  its  own,  are  the  designs  we 
give  this  month  for  home  cabinet  workers. 
The  construction  is  very  much  the  same  as 
that  of  ordinary  tables,  only  not  so  difficult, 
as  these  pieces  are  more  compact  and  there 
is  not  the  large  top  to  reckon  with.  The 
joining  of  a  large  table  top  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  pieces  of  work  for  an  ama¬ 
teur  cabinetmaker,  as  it  requires  more  care 
and  exactness  than  almost  any  other  detail. 

Pedestal  No.  1  is  put  together  very 
strongly.  Two  cleats  are  made,  and  each 
one  is  “halved”  so  that  one  slips  over  the 
other  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  cleats 
are  mortised  into  the  posts  and  fastened 
with  dowel  pins  that  run  through  both  posts 
and  mortises.  The  base,  which  is  also  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  is  made  after  the  same 
fashion  as  the  cleats.  The  under  sides  of 
the  crosspieces  are  sawed  out,  leaving  an 
opening  under  the  central  part,  so  that  the 
stand  rests  upon  the  ends  of  the  base.  The 
posts  are  carefully  mortised  into  the  base. 
A  small  hole  is  bored  in  the  center  of  the 
cross,  and  a  pin  with  a  large  head  and 
shoulder  is  driven  in  until  the  shoulder  fits 
tightly  into  the  wood.  A  similar  pin  fastens 
together  the  cross  cleats  at  the  top.  The 
stand  is  32  inches  high  and  the  posts  are 
1 54  inches  square.  The  pieces  that  form 
the  base  are  3  inches  wide  by  1^4  inches 
thick.  The  cross  cleats  under  the  top  are 
made  of  boards  ^4  of  an  inch  thick,  shaped 
so  that  the  lower  part  is  slightly  curved. 
The  posts  are  framed  together  so  that  the 
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THREE  JARDINIERE  PEDESTALS. 

distance  across  them  is  io}4  inches  each 
way.  The  top  is  14  inches  square,  and  is 
screwed  on  with  table  clamps  just  as  an 
ordinary  table  top  would  be. 

Pedestal  No.  2  has  a  single  standard, 
which  is  formed  of  four  pieces  of  wood 
sawed  to  the  shape  of  the  pattern.  The 
outer  edge  is  sawed  at  an  angle,  while  the 
inner  edge  should  be  at  right  angles  with 
the  base.  These  inner  edges  are  beveled  so 
that  they  meet  in  a  point  at  the  center. 
When  all  is  carefully  fitted,  the  standard 
is  glued  together.  The  cross  cleats  under 
the  top  are  halved  and  glued,  then  fastened 
to  the  top  of  the  standard  with  dowel  pins. 
The  base  is  halved  and  firmly  doweled  to 
the  standard,  and  table  clamps  are  used  to 
fasten  on  the  top.  The  height  p  ..  — 

of  this  stand  is  32  inches,  the  ri  m 
top  16  inches  square  and  1  y$  l — I — J 

inches  thick.  The  cleats  under 
the  top  are  2x3  inches,  the  base 
2V2X3P2  inches,  and  the  pieces 
of  wood  forming  the  standard 
are  \l/2  inches  thick. 

Pedestal  No.  3.  Except  for 
the  dimensions,  this  piece  is 
formed  very  much  like  an  or¬ 
dinary  sewing  table  or  tabou¬ 
ret.  The  broad  rails  at  the 
top  are  curved  on  the  lower 
side  and  mortised  into  the  four 
posts.  The  straight  rails  that 


neath.  The  spread  of 
the  posts  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  is  14  inches.  The 
height  of  this  stand  is 
the  same,  32  inches, 
with  a  top  16  inches 
square  projecting  be¬ 
yond  the  posts  3 
inches  on  all  sides. 
The  wide  rails  under 
the  top  and  the  lower 
shelf  are  made  of 
24-inch  stuff.  The 
posts  are  r}4  inches 
square,  and  the  rail 
under  the  shelf  is  2 
inches  wide  by  24  of  an 
inch  thick.  The  top  is  fitted  around  the  posts. 

For  metal  workers  there  are  three  can¬ 
dlesticks  of  simple  design,  but  unusually 
graceful  shape.  All  three  rest  upon  broad 
bases,  so  that  they  are  not  easily  tipped 
over.  They  are  not  only  attractive,  but 
practical  for  ordinary  use.  They  may  be 
made  of  either  brass  or  copper,  as  desired. 

Candlestick  No.  1  is  made  of  brass  or 
copper  tubing  in  any  desired  size.  As 
shown  here  the  tubing  used  is  24  of  an  inch 
across  and  made  of  No.  18  gauge  metal. 
The  piece  of  tubing  used  for  this  candle¬ 
stick  is  6  inches  long.  After  annealing  it, 
a  narrow  rim  is  turned  at  each  end  to  allow 
the  candle  cup  to  slip  in  at  the  top  and  the 
tube  to  be  fitted  to  the  base  at  the  bottom. 
The  drawing  sufficiently  illustrates  the 
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support  the  bottom  shelf  are  elevation)  section 
fastened  to  the  posts  with 
dowel  pins,  and  the  shelf  is 
notched  at  the  corners  to  fit 
the  posts  and  fastened  to  the 
rails  with  screws  from  under-  tok 
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shape  of  the  base,  which  is  made  of  a  disk 
of  No.  20  gauge  metal  hammered  upon  a 
piece  of  soft  wood  until  the  desired  shape 
appears.  Then  the  whole  surface  should 
be  hammered  over  a  ball  mandrel,  and  the 
edge  given  a  roll  by  turning  it  over  a  small 
wire.  A  flange  is  turned  up  in  the  center, 
and  the  tubing  slips  over  this  and  is  sol¬ 
dered  from  the  under  side.  The  candle 
cup  slips  into  the  top  and  is  soldered  in  the 
same  way.  The  handle,  made  of  No.  16 
gauge  metal,  is  cut  according  to  the  pat¬ 
tern,  hammered  so  that  it  is  slightly  con¬ 
cave,  and  then  riveted  to  the  tubing.  The 
tubing  itself  should  be  thoroughly  ham¬ 
mered  in  order  to  give  the  desired  rough¬ 
ness  of  surface. 

Candlestick  No.  2  is  made  by  forming  a 
cone  of  No.  20  gauge  sheet  metal  and  braz¬ 
ing  it  on  the  side.  The  edge  is  then  flared 
out  over  a  horn  mandrel.  The  same  effect 
could  be  gained  by  hammering  down  the 
cone  from  one  disk  of  No.  16  gauge  metal, 
but  this  is  much  more  difficult  to  do  and  a 
great  deal  of  annealing  would  be  required 
in  order  to  get  it  into  the  desired  shape.  A 
small  roll  is  turned  over  at  the  top  of  the 
cone  to  form  a  support  for  the  candle  cup, 
and  the  base  is  also  rolled  by  being  bent 
over  a  wire.  The  handle  is  made  of  No. 
10  or  12  gauge  metal,  one  end  being  split, 
twisted  and  bent  around  the  top  of  the  can¬ 
dlestick,  while  the  other  is  riveted  to  the 
bottom. 

Candlestick  No.  3  is  also  cone-shaped, 
but  much  taller  and  slenderer  in  its  propor¬ 
tions.  No.  20  gauge  metal  is  used,  and  the 
cone  is  brazed  on  one  side  in  the  manner 
we  have  already  described.  The  shield 
that  catches  the  dripping  from  the  candle 
cup  should  be  hammered  over  a  pitch  or 
block  of  wood,  the  surface  being  smoothed 
by  hammering  over  a  ball  mandrel,  and  the 
edge  turned  over  and  hammered  down. 
The  candle  cup  is  made  by  brazing  the  side 
and  slightly  flaring  the  top,  turning  the 
edge  over.  The  cup  and  the  shield  are 
then  riveted  together  and  soldered  to  the 
top  of  the  candlestick. 

All  these  candlesticks  are  easy  to  make, 
the  idea  being  to  give  the  amateur  metal 
workers  designs  that  are  quite  within  their 
power  and  articles  that  will  make  useful 
and  acceptable  gifts  to  friends  as  well  as 
furnishings  for  their  own  homes.  In  this 
way  many  articles  of  hand-hammered  metal 
may  be  added  from  time  to  time  to  the 
household  belongings. 


ALS  IK  KAN 

“GREATER  LOVE  HATH  NO  MAN  THAN 
THIS,  THAT  A  MAN  LAY  DOWN  HIS 
LIFE  FOR  HIS  FRIENDS” 

A  FEW  weeks  ago,  in  a  little  wayside 
hamlet  in  Russia,  a  weary  old  man 
lay  dying.  For  him,  the  last  ties 
were  broken ;  the  long  battle  of  life 
was  done.  He  had  won  many  victories  and 
suffered  many  defeats,  and  now  the  time 
was  come  to  rest.  Outside  the  poor  hut 
where  he  lay,  the  peasants  crowded  close, 
weeping  for  the  loss  of  their  best  friend, 
and  whispering  that  he  died  because  his 
heart  was  broken  with  the  weight  of  his  love 
for  them  and  all  mankind.  All  over  the 
world,  men  and  women  watched  for  news 
of  the  man  who  was  to  them  one  of  the 
greatest  of  modern  philosophers,  and  in  the 
royal  and  ecclesiastical  palaces  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  and  Moscow  the  Czar  and  the  priests 
of  the  Holy  Synod  wondered  what  was  to 
be  done  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  allow¬ 
ing  such  a  man  to  die  under  the  ban  of  ex- 
communication. 

History  records  few  situations  more  vi¬ 
tally  dramatic  than  this.  The  whole  des¬ 
potic  power  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Russia 
was  pitted  against  the  serene  simplicity  of 
one  great  soul.  Thirty  years  before,  he 
had  told  the  truth  about  the  ecclesiastical 
oligarchy  and  had  been  cast  out  of  the 
church.  Unless  churchly  dogmas  were 
false  and  futile,  the  excommunicated  man 
must  be  ostracized  in  life  and  at  death  go 
to  eternal  damnation.  Yet  he  faced  eter¬ 
nity  with  the  trust  of  a  little  child,  and  the 
people  mourned  him  as  a  saint.  It  was  a 
most  embarrassing  situation,  full  of  danger 
to  the  power  of  the  church,  and  in  the  face 
of  it  the  church  capitulated,  sending  priests 
to  the  bedside  of  the  dying  man  to  see  if 
they  could  not  gain  some  admission  from 
him  that  might  be  construed  into  an  appeal 
to  be  readmitted  to  the  fold,  so  that  the 
Holy  Synod  might  be  spared  the  necessity 
of  refusing  him  Christian  burial  in  conse¬ 
crated  ground. 

But  they  gained  not  one  word,  and  Tol¬ 
stoy,  victorious  even  in  death,  was  buried 
without  pomp  or  ceremonial  just  where  he 
wanted  to  lie, — on  the  quiet  hillside  under 
“Poverty  Oak”  at  his  own  home ;  in  the 
very  spot  where  he  and  his  brothers,  as 
children,  had  buried  their  cherished  green 
rocking-horse.  Nothing  was  left  for  the 
Holy  Synod  to  do  but  express  the  pious 
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wish  that  he  might  find  in  God  a  merciful 
Judge,  and  send  the  Cossacks  with  their 
whips  to  disperse  the  people  who  mourned. 

It  was  the  final  triumph  of  the  man  whose 
every  triumph  had  come  from  fearlessly 
following  the  dictates  of  his  own  spirit.  All 
his  life,  he  went  regardless  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  order  of  things,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
he  was  ever  fully  conscious  of  doing  so. 
For  him,  the  customs  and  traditions  that 
tyrannize  over  mankind  simply  did  not  ex¬ 
ist.  As  a  rule,  he  did  not  defy  them  except 
when  he  found  them  oppressive,  and  then 
he  merely  brushed  them  aside  as  obstruc¬ 
tions  too  trivial  to  be  worth  any  serious 
thought.  This  big  simplicity  of  his, — so 
complete  and  so  unconscious  as  to  be  almost 
unbelievable, — has  given  rise  to  misconcep¬ 
tion  such  as  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  man. 
He  seemed  to  incarnate  in  his  own  power¬ 
ful,  primitive  nature  all  the  mysterious  ra¬ 
cial  qualities  of  the  Slav, — and  he  never 
thought  of  concealing  one  of  them.  Every 
impulse,  every  conviction,  was  followed  or 
uttered  as  it  came  to  him,  with  no  more 
thought  of  consistency  or  expediency  than 
he  had  fear  of  the  world’s  condemnation. 
Therefore  the  world,  while  bowing  before 
his  genius  as  a  writer  and  his  wisdom  as  a 
philosopher,  has  looked  askance  at  him  as 
a  reformer,  accusing  him  of  both  fanaticism 
and  insincerity,  as  well  as  overwhelming 
egotism. 

The  profoundly  pathetic  thing  about  it 
was  that,  in  one  way,  these  accusations  were 
true.  Pathetic  because  the  very  quality  in 
the  man  that  made  them  true  was  the  fun¬ 
damental  quality  of  sincerity.  Every  cir¬ 
cumstance  in  his  life;  every  line  that  he 
wrote,  was  part  of  a  self-revelation  so  sim¬ 
ple  and  complete  that  few  people  found  it 
possible  to  believe.  We  all  know  the  story : 
the  young  aristocrat,  wavering  between  the 
excesses  that  were  the  larger  part  of  life  to 
men  of  his  race  and  class,  and  the  passion¬ 
ate  fits  of  penitence  and  self-condemnation 
that  grew  out  of  the  introspective,  deeply 
religious  side  of  his  nature.  The  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  was  as  simple 
as  that  of  a  child  trying  to  be  good ;  as  pro¬ 
foundly  elemental  as  the  clashing  of  the 
world-forces  in  the  march  of  evolution.  It 
was  the  struggle  of  man  with  his  environ¬ 
ment,  and  it  lasted  all  his  life.  He  tells  us 
naively  how,  when  a  boy,  he  used  to  scourge 
himself  for  his  sins  until  he  cried  with  the 
pain,  and  then  give  it  up  as  a. bad  job  and 


spend  the  next  few  days  in  bed,  reading 
novels  and  luxuriating  in  his  favorite  dain¬ 
ties, — gingerbread  and  Kronov  honey.  Then, 
after  he  was  married,  and  in  the  midst  of 
his  happy  patriarchal  life  on  his  farm,  how 
the  joy  of  life,  from  sheer  abundance, 
turned  to  despair  so  deep  that  he  dared  not 
take  a  gun  with  him  when  he  went  for  a 
tramp,  lest  he  might  suddenly  be  tempted  to 
end  it  all.  He  mirrored  in  his  own  person¬ 
ality  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  world,  and 
its  complexities  overwhelmed  him.  The 
life  of  his  class,  as  it  was  lived  in  Russia, 
filled  him  with  a  disgust  so  deep  that  death 
seemed  the  only  way  out  of  it,  until  one  day 
he  found  peace  in  the  literal  application  of 
the  words  of  Christ  and  sought  from  that 
time  forward  to  gain  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
by  giving  up  all  his  possessions  and  living 
a  life  of  toil  among  simple  and  believing  folk 
close  to  the  soil. 

The  dream  of  his  life  was  to  bring  about 
a  bloodless  revolution  of  the  world  by  ex¬ 
terminating  vice  and  misery,  and  the  way 
to  do  it  seemed  to  be  the  living  of  a  natural, 
healthful  life,  stripped  of  all  unnecessary 
things  and  passed  in  the  doing  of  useful 
work  out  in  the  open.  His  philosophy  of 
life  was  that:  “Man  lives  as  Nature  lives 

.  .  .  and  there  are  no  conditions  ex¬ 

cept  those  invariable  ones  which  Nature  has 
imposed  on  the  sun,  the  grass,  the  animals, 
the  trees.  They  have  no  other  laws.  Hap¬ 
piness  is  to  be  one  with  Nature.”  So  far 
as  his  own  life  was  concerned,  he  acted  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  belief,  but  for  him  it  became 
literally  true,  that  “a  man’s  foes  shall  be 
those  of  his  own  household.”  Not  inten¬ 
tionally  so;  no  man  was  more  deeply  and 
loyally  loved  by  his  wife  and  children  than 
was  this  aristocrat  who  became  a  peasant 
for  love  of  the  people,  but  they  loved  him  as 
the  world  loves,  and  they  were  of  the  world 
and  of  their  class.  He  had  no  choice  but  to 
yield  and  let  them  go  their  own  way  until 
such  time  as  they  might  choose  to  follow 
him,  but  the  harshest  judgment  of  the  world 
has  been  visited  on  him  for  yielding, — judg¬ 
ment  only  a  little  less  harsh  than  that  which 
would  have  fallen  on  him  had  he  been  con¬ 
sistent  throughout  and  reduced  his  wife 
and  children  to  beggary  because  he  believed 
that  property  was  the  crying  evil  of  the 
world. 

He  tells  us  in  the  early  days  of  his  mar¬ 
ried  life  that  he  was  the  happiest  man  on 
earth.  He  says  joyously:  “I  am  head  over 
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ears  in  farming,  and  Sonia  is  as  deep  in  it  as 
I.  We  have  no  steward,  and  she  herself  plays 
bailiff  and  keeps  the  accounts.  I  have  bees 
and  sheep,  and  a  new  garden,  and  a  spirit 
distillery.”  When  the  children  came,  life 
was  well  nigh  perfect.  His  one  thought 
was  of  them.  He  was  their  jolliest  play¬ 
mate  when  at  home,  and  if  he  was  obliged 
to  be  away  he  was  haunted  by  the  fear  that 
all  might  not  be  well  at  home.  Yet  when 
the  profoundest  conviction  of  his  life  over¬ 
whelmed  him,  the  care  for  his  family  broad¬ 
ened  almost  in  spite  of  him  into  care  for 
mankind  so  that  he  would  have  stripped 
them  of  every  penny  that  they  might  follow 
with  him  the  footsteps  of  the  Christ. 

Then  the  mother  had  to  choose,  and  her 
choice  was  as  tragically  hard  as  his.  Her 
brother  tells  us  of  the  struggle  she  had.  “I 
have  hard  work  now,”  she  said  to  him.  “I 
must  do  everything  myself,  whereas  for¬ 
merly  I  was  only  a  helper.  The  property 
and  the  education  of  the  children  are  en¬ 
tirely  in  my  hands;  yet  people  find  fault 
with  me  for  doing  this  and  not  going  about 
begging !  Should  I  not  have  gone  with  him 
if  I  had  not  had  young  children?  But  he 
has  forgotten  everything  in  his  doctrines.” 
It  was  the  world-old  tragedy,  and  the  two 
suffered  equally, — the  man  in  the  grip  of  a 
belief  that  was  to  him  the  key  of  life;  the 
mother  fighting  for  her  children. 

Because  both  were  simple  and  sincere, 
their  life  went  on  with  some  measure  of 
tranquillity.  Tolstoy,  as  always,  did  the 
thing  that  was  natural  to  him.  He  had  out¬ 
lived  the  complexities  of  civilized  existence, 
and  material  things  fell  away  from  him  be¬ 
cause  their  value  was  gone.  He  lived  only 
in  the  realm  of  the  spiritual,  taking  the  phy¬ 
sical  life  which  had  meant  so  much  to  him 
as  unconsciously  as  an  animal.  The  world 
jeered  at  him  as  a  poseur  because  he  did 
the  work,  ate  the  food  and  wore  the  clothes 
that  belonged  to  the  life  he  had  chosen  and 
made  him  one  with  the  simple  toilers  who 
were  his  friends  and  children,  but  the 
chances  are  that,  after  the  first  keen  appre¬ 
ciation  of  their  fitness,  he  never  thought 
anything  about  it.  His  mind  was  filled  with 
the  larger  work  that  his  spirit  drove  him  to 
do,  and  in  preaching  his  gospel  and  immor¬ 
talizing  the  salient  features  of  his  people 
and  his  times  so  that  all  the  world  might 
come  to  understand  his  beloved  Russia,  he 
simply  allowed  all  superfluous  things  to  fall 
away  as  they  would. 


And  that  they  did  fall  away  so  completely 
is  due  to  the  woman  who  fought  for  the 
worldly  welfare  of  his  children,  but  never 
ceased  to  care  for  him  as  the  most  helpless 
of  them  all.  As  in  their  youth  she  freely 
forgave  the  sins  which  he  freely  confessed 
to  her,  so  to  the  end  she  bore  with  his  weak¬ 
nesses,  worshiped  his  greatness,  indulged 
his  fancies,  toiled  at  his  side  in  every  phase 
of  his  mental  struggle  and  achievement,  and 
shielded  him  from  the  pettiness  and  friction 
of  life  that  his  spirit  might  soar  unham¬ 
pered  to  the  heights.  When,  at  the  end,  it 
broke  away  even  from  her  care,  she  fol¬ 
lowed  him  without  a  word  of  reproach  and 
— waited  outside  until  he  needed  her.  The 
need  never  came,  for  his  spirit  had  already 
melted  into  the  universal  and,  like  a  dying 
lion,  he  sought  solitude  that  the  wornout 
body  might  drop  away  without  hindrance. 
Well  might  the  uneasiness  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  the  clamor  of  the  priests,  be  un¬ 
heeded  by  both  of  them.  Fears  regarding 
his  own  “salvation”  were  very  far  from  the 
man  who  roused  from  unconsciousness  to 
whisper :  “There  are  millions  of  people  and 
many  sufferers  in  the  world.  Why  are  you 
anxious  about  me?  It  is  death,  that’s  all.” 
And  the  gossip  of  the  world  about  past 
troubles  and  misunderstandings  were  equal¬ 
ly  far  from  the  weeping  woman  who  knelt 
by  his  bier,  saying  over  and  over  again  to 
those  who  would  have  comforted  her:  “The 
light  of  the  world  is  gone.” 

IF  BUSINESS  SLACKENS,  WHAT  THEN? 
R.  James  J.  Hill  is  prophesying  sad 
things  for  the  business  of  this  coun¬ 
try  as  a  result  of  the  reform  move¬ 
ment  that  expressed  itself  so  em¬ 
phatically  in  the  recent  elections.  He  does 
not  go  so  far  as  a  panic,  but  he  predicts  dull 
times  and  a  general  slowing  down  of  the 
wheels  of  commerce  and  industry  under  the 
brakes  that  are  likely  to  be  applied  if  the 
people  are  permitted  to  say  to  the  great  cor¬ 
porations, — especially  to  che  railroads, — 
“Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther.” 
He  specially  deprecates  the  opposition  to  the 
raise  in  rates  recently  put  in  force  by  all  the 
railroads ;  recapitulates  the  enormous  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  country  that  has  grown  out  of  rail¬ 
road  enterprise,  and  hints  that  persistent  at¬ 
tempts  at  regulation  may  lead  to  a  ces¬ 
sation  of  this  enterprise,  which  would  in¬ 
evitably  result  in  general  stagnation. 

This  plea  of  the  capitalist  has  grown  so 
threadbare  with  much  use  that  it  is  surpris- 
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ing  that  so  strong  a  man  as  Mr.  Hill  brings 
it  out  once  more  to  serve  as  a  bugbear.  The 
people  have  been  fooled  so  often  by  implied 
threats  of  this  kind  that  they  have  at  last 
grown  wise.  During  the  past  few  years 
they  have  been  experiencing  some  of  the 
“advantages”  that  grow  out  of  the  capital¬ 
ists’  idea  of  prosperity  and  business  expan¬ 
sion,  and  they  have  found  that  the  oil  which 
keeps  the  wheels  of  business  whirling  at 
maximum  speed  comes  pretty  expensive, 
and  that  in  the  long  run  the  worker  pays  for 
it  all.  In  the  old  days,  when  the  everyday 
citizen  was  more  inclined  to  believe  and  do 
as  he  was  told  to  by  the  financial  powers,  he 
was  very  easily  frightened  by  the  threat  of 
dull  times,  or  placated  by  a  little  sop  like 
“the  full  dinner-pail”  that  elected  McKinley 
and  gave  us  the  tariff  which  we  are  now 
struggling  to  overthrow,  but  every  year  of 
hard  experience  brings  home  to  him  more 
forcibly  the  short-sighted  folly  of  grasping 
at  the  small  advantage  because  it  offers  im¬ 
mediate  relief,  when  the  price  he  pays  for 
it  is  ultimate  victory  that  might  have  been 
his  if  he  had  had  the  resolution  to  hold  on 
until  he  forced  a  more  equitable  adjustment 
of  business  conditions.  It  has  been  a  hard 
lesson,  but  the  workers  who  bear  the  bur¬ 
den  and  heat  of  the  day  are  beginning  at 
last  to  apply  to  the  larger  problems  of  life 
the  same  kind  of  judgment  and  discrimina¬ 
tion  that  goes  to  make  them  good  workmen. 

Mr.  Hill’s  argument  in  favor  of  letting 
the  railroads  do  as  they  please,  and  charge 
what  they  please  for  the  transportation  of 
freight  and  passengers,  lest  the  business  of 
the  country  should  lessen  in  volume,  is  based 
on  pioneer  conditions  which  have  long  been 
outgrown.  When  a  great  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  was  a  wilderness,  the  need  for  means  of 
transportation  was  so  pressing  that  the  rail¬ 
roads  were  given  almost  every  concession 
they  chose  to  ask, — and  as  they  have  not 
been  at  all  backward  about  asking,  they  have 
grown  like  Jonah’s  gourd  and  have  reaped  a 
golden  harvest.  But  now  the  country  is 
settled ;  industry  is  well  established  and 
there  is  need  for  a  readjustment  on  a  fairer 
basis.  To  assert  that  the  railroads  should 
continue  to  have  things  all  their  own  way 
because  they  ruled  the  country  while  they 
were  helping  to  build  it  up,  is  much  the 
same  thing  as  to  argue  that  a  city  which 
was  once  a  mining  camp  should  continue 
under  the  rule  of  a  committee  of  Vigilantes 
lest  law  and  order  perish.  Also,  it  is  time 
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the  railroads  learned  to  “play  the  game.” 
Big  affairs  are  not  so  unlike  small  affairs, 
after  all.  If  seven  men  were  sitting  in  to  a 
game  of  poker,  and  one  of  the  seven  insisted 
on  playing  with  marked  cards  because  he 
had  always  done  so  and  it  was  the  only  way 
he  could  win,  backing  up  his  argument  with 
a  threat  to  break  up  the  game  unless  he  were 
given  this  advantage,  the  immediate  action 
of  the  other  six  would  be  a  foregone  conclu¬ 
sion.  When  the  common  carriers  which  are 
the  servants  of  the  public  threaten  to  les¬ 
sen  their  service  unless  they  are  allowed  to 
charge  prohibitive  rates  at  discretion  and  re¬ 
fuse  all  supervision  of  their  business,  the 
chances  are  that  the  people  will  find  some 
way  to  see  that  the  railroad  service  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  adequate  to  their  needs. 

Even  if  business  does  slacken  from  its 
present  pace,  it  is  not  an  irreparable  misfor¬ 
tune.  The  natural  means  of  supporting  life 
will  not  be  lessened ;  the  crops  will  be  as  big 
as  ever ;  work  must  go  on  to  produce  the 
necessities  of  life.  The  purchasing  power 
of  most  men’s  wages  or  salaries  has  already 
been  reduced  to  the  vanishing  point  under 
“prosperous”  business  conditions  controlled 
by  the  will  of  the  corporations,  and  it  may 
not  be  a  misfortune  for  most  people  to  be 
compelled  to  turn  to  more  natural  ways  of 
making  a  living  for  a  while,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  future  peace. 

REVIEWS 

PEASANT  ART  IN  SWEDEN,  LAPLAND 
AND  ICELAND 

HE  autumn  number  of  The  Studio 
for  1910  is  unusually  interesting,  as 
it  gives  over  600  illustrations  in  col¬ 
or  and  black  and  white  of  the  highly 
developed  art  of  the  peasants  in  Sweden, 
Lapland  and  Iceland.  The  text  accompany- 


CARVED  SWEDISH  BED:  1734:  FROM  SKANE. 

ing  these  pictures  is  an  admirable  history 
of  peasant  art  in  these  countries,  explain¬ 
ing  the  desire  for  color  and  decoration  that 
has  led  the  peasant  to  utilize  the  long  winter 
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SWEDISH  IRON  PAINTED  WOODEN  PUZZLE 

DOOR  LOCK.  CUP  FROM  HALLAND. 

months  in  carving,  painting  and  embroid¬ 
ery, — almost  every  article  of  household  or 
farm  use,  as  well  as  everything  for  per¬ 
sonal  wear. 

Most  of  the  examples  of  Swedish  art  are 
taken  from  the  open-air  museum  of  Skan- 
sen  at  Stockholm,  as  in  this  museum  the 
best  examples  obtainable  of  peasant  art  are 
presented  amid  their  own  surroundings. 
Typical  old  buildings  have  been  purchased, 
taken  to  pieces  and  reerected  at  Skansen, 
and  the  rooms  of  these  buildings  have  been 
furnished  in  strict  accordance  with  the  cus¬ 
tomary  arrangement  of  such  houses.  Also, 
in  the  Northern  Museum  at  Lejonsliitten 
furniture  and  articles  of  domestic  use  have 
been  brought  together  in  such  a  way  as  to 
form  typical  interiors  in  which  are  shown 
all  manner  of  deco¬ 
rated  articles. 

Among  these  are 
quaint  old  carved  bed¬ 
steads,  the  heavy  oak 
doors  covered  with  a 
lacework  of  iron 
wrought  into  all  man¬ 
ner  of  intricate  forms, 
carved  and  painted 
cabinets,  tables,  chairs 
and  boxes,  and  all 
manner  of  household 
utensils  shaped  into 
quaint  forms  and  or¬ 
namented  with  elab¬ 
orate  and  intricate 
carving.  The  forms 
were  gracefully 
shaped  and  richly 
festival  dress  from  carved,  and  every  bit 
dalarne,  Sweden.  0f  metal  work  used 

indoors  and  out  was  made  a  thing  of 

beauty.  Special  care  was  lavished  on  the 
distaffs  used  by  the  housewife  and  her 


carved 

HAME  FROM 
SMALAND. 


daughters.  These  are  mar¬ 
vels  of  color  and  carving, 
and  the  hand  mangles, 
clothes  rails,  wooden 
spoons,  drinking  cups  and 
butter  tubs  are  hardly  less 
elaborate.  Very  interest¬ 
ing  silverwork  is  seen 
among  the  tableware,  most 
of  which  is  decorated  with 
engraving  or  in  repousse. 

The  linen  and  cotton 
wall-hangings  are  covered 
solidly  with  embroidery  in 
brilliant  colors,  and  the 
woolen  tapestries,  b  e  d- 
covers,  chair  covers  and 
carriage  cushions,  are  as  elaborate  in  de¬ 
sign  as  any  of  the  old  French  tapestries. 
Articles  of  personal  wear,  such  as  women’s 

gloves  and  scarf 
ends,  are  beauti¬ 
fully  embroidered 
and  edged  with 
fur,  and  the  lace 
made  for  the  wo¬ 
men’s  caps  can 
bear  comparison 
with  some  of  the 
famous  lace  of 
Europe. 

The  examples 
from  L  a  p  la  n  d 
show  many  ar¬ 
ticles  of  carved 
reindeer  horn,  or¬ 
namented  as  rich¬ 
ly  as  the  Swedish 
peasants  ornament 
similar  articles 
made  of  wood. 
The  silver  and  silver-gilt  jewelry  of  both 
countries  show  the  same  rich  and  vivid 
fancy.  In  Iceland  the  carving  is  much 
flatter  and  simpler  in  character,  and  the  de¬ 
signs  are  less  intricate.  The  laurel  leaf  is 


WOODEN  DOOR  WITH 
WROUGHT- IRON  MOUNT 
FROM  SWEDEN. 


SWEDISH  WOOLEN  CARRIAGE  RUG. 
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SWEDISH  WROUGHT- IRON  CANDLESTICKS. 

much  used,  and  the  effects  are  subtle  rather 
than  bold,  although  they  show  the  primi¬ 
tive  quality  throughout.  Altogether  this 
number  of  The  Studio  forms  a  valuable 
book  of  reference 
for  all  craft  work¬ 
ers  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  peasant  art, 
and  should  contain 
many  suggestions 
for  workers  in 
wood,  metal  and 
textile.  The  beauti¬ 
ful  primitive  work 
of  these  northern 
races  is  so  utterly 
without  affectation 
and  so  inevitably  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  some 
need  in  the  life  of 
the  people  that  the 
result  must  be  the 
kind  of  beauty 
which  is  born  of 
purpose,  and  which 
proves  itself  to  be 
the  outgrowth  of 
individual  interest. 
wrought  iron  (Published  by  John 

grave  cross.  Lane  Co.,  New 

York.  Illustrated.  Price,  $3.00  net.  Post¬ 
age  35c.) 

The  Illustrations  used  in  this  Review  are  from 
the  Autumn  number  of  The  Studio:  By  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Editor. 

TALES  OF  THE  TENEMENTS:  BY  EDEN 
PHILLPOTTS 

rT"'HE  “tenements”  in  these  tales  are  not 
■*  of  the  usual  city  variety,  but  farms  on 
Mr.  Phillpotts’  favorite  Dartmoor,  the  only 
difference  being  that  they  are  rented  instead 
of  owned  by  the  farmers.  The  stories  bring 
in  a  number  of  the  characters  with  whom  we 
are  already  familiar,  although  they  are  chief¬ 
ly  concerned  with  the  adventures  of  the 
friends  and  neighbors  of  the  people  who 
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have  lived  before  us  in  “The  Secret 
Woman”  and  “The  Thief  of  Virtue.” 
Each  one  of  these  sketches  is  worked 
out  in  the  familiar  vivid  style  which 
has  made  Mr.  Phillpotts  one  of  the 
foremost  of  modern  novelists.  Some 
are  grimly  tragic,  others  rollicking 
with  the  pawky  rustic  humor  of  Dart¬ 
moor.  On  the  whole,  comedy  predom¬ 
inates,  as  if  the  author  had  taken  a 
holiday  from  the  sterner  side  of  life, 
but  the  relentless  psychology  of  his 
more  serious  books  is  all  there,  making  each 
incident  stand  out  with  the  significance 
of  a  whole  cycle  of  human  experience  com¬ 
pressed  within  the  compass  of  one  event. 
(Published  by  John  Lane  Co.,  New  York. 
335  pages.  Price  $1.50.) 

HUNTING  WITH  THE  ESKIMOS:  BY 
HARRY  WHITNEY 

THE  love  of  perilous  adventure  in 
strange  lands  which  is  inherent  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  has  been  the  greatest 
factor  in  man’s  final  conquest  of  the  globe. 
It  is  not  alone  to  the  explorer,  the  scientist, 
the  soldier  or  the  pioneer  that  we  owe  our 
knowledge  of  the  remotest  fastnesses  of  the 
earth,  but  also  to  the  sportsman,  who,  mere¬ 
ly  for  the  sake  of  killing  unusual  game  or 
doing  what  no  man  has  ever  done  before, 
will  endure  unheard  of  suffering  and  dare 
the  daily  peril  of  death. 

We  are  told  the  story  of  such  adventure 
in  the  book  written  by  Mr.  Harry  Whitney, 
an  American  sportsman  who  sailed  to  the 
Arctic  regions  two  years  ago  as  Commander 
Peary’s  guest  on  the  Roosevelt.  With  two 
friends  bound  on  the  same  quest  as  himself 
Mr.  Whitney  reshipped  on  the  Erik  for  the 
farthest  point  north  that  he  could  reach.  His 
desire  was  to  hunt  walrus,  musk-ox  and 
other  large  aquatic  game,  and  polar  bears  if 
he  were  so  fortunate  as  to  come  within 
reach  of  them.  The  trip  was  so  successful 
that  when  the  Erik  reached  the  end  of  her 
voyage  Mr.  Whitney  determined  to  remain 
among  the  ice  fields  until  her  return  a  year 
later.  Every  means  was  uced  to  dissuade 
him.  but  he  persisted,  and  the  story  of  his 
life  among  the  Eskimos  and  the  thrilling 
adventures  he  experienced  in  his  hunt  for 
Arctic  big  game  is  all  told  in  this  book.  The 
tale  is  interesting  to  a  degree,  not  merely  as 
an  exciting  story  of  adventure,  but  chiefly 
because  of  the  intimate  view  it  gives  of 
Eskimo  life  and  the  conditions  that  obtain 
north  of  the  Arctic  circle.  It  is  amply 
illustrated  from  photographs  and  forms  a 
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valuable  ethnological  record,  besides  giving 
a  vivid  impression  of  the  regions  of  per¬ 
petual  snow  and  ice.  (Published  by  The 
Century  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated.  453 
pages.  Price  $3.50  net.) 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  HOUSE:  BY 
CHARLES  GOURLAY 

TUDENTS  of  architecture  as  well  as 
working  architects  will  find  much  of 
value  in  the  analysis  of  building  construc¬ 
tion  as  it  is  presented  in  this  book.  Mr. 
Gourlay,  who  is  Professor  of  Architecture 
and  Building  Construction  in  the  Glasgow 
and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College, 
understands  how  to  do  the  thing  he  is  talk¬ 
ing  about  as  well  as  how  to  teach  others  to 
do  it.  He  takes  as  an  example  an  English 
country  house,  including  a  motor  house  and 
chauffeur’s  lodge,  giving  every  detail  of  its 
construction  from  foundation  to  roof  by 
means  of  a  set  of  forty  plates  containing 
plans  and  detail  drawings.  The  author’s 
purpose  is  to  induce  the  student  to  prepare 
a  similar  set  of  drawings  for  a  building  of 
his  own  design.  He  deprecates  the  copying 
of  the  drawings  given  in  the  book,  as  these 
are  meant  merely  to  be  suggestive  of  the 
necessary  details  and  the  method  of  work¬ 
ing  them  out.  He  holds  that  by  doing  so  the 
student  will  obtain  a  more  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  all  the  varied  processes  which 
are  inevitable  in  the  construction  of  a  build¬ 
ing  than  if  he  were  to  attempt  to  attain  this 
end  by  the  study  of  detached  portions  which 
do  not  form  one  complete  design.  For  this 
reason  the  book  is  unusual,  and  should  be 
most  valuable.  It  is  large  enough  to  allow 
the  printing  of  good-sized  drawings,  so  that 
the  details  are  all  clearly  given.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  John  Lane  Co.,  New  York.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  65  pages.  Price  $2.75  net; 
postage  25c.) 

CUBA:  BY  IRENE  A.  WRIGHT 

THIS  is  the  story  of  Cuba  as  seen 
through  the  keenly  observant  eyes  of  a 
trained  newspaper  woman  whose  work  for 
the  past  ten  years  has  chiefly  concerned  the 
life  and  doings  of  this  island.  Miss  Wright’s 
connection  with  local  newspapers  kept  her 
traveling  through  the  several  provinces,  so 
that  she  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
observe  Cuban  life  at  first  hand,  and  her  ap¬ 
pointment  later  as  special  agent  of  the 
Cuban  Department  of  Agriculture  and  then 
as  editor  of  a  monthly  magazine  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  island  from  both  agricultural  and 
industrial  points  of  view  have  combined  to 
give  her  a  grasp  of  her  subject  that  is  sel¬ 


dom  found  among  writers  attempting  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  foreign  land. 

Her  descriptions  are  vivid,  her  observa¬ 
tions  searching,  but  she  has  no  use  for  the 
republican  form  of  government  established 
by  the  United  States  in  Cuba.  As  regards 
the  capacity  of  the  Cubans  to  govern  them¬ 
selves  she  concurs  entirely  with  a  Cuban 
official  who  said  to  an  American,  speaking 
of  the  newly  established  government:  “You 
claimed  to  be  our  friend,  yet  you  handed  us 
a  loaded  pistol  knowing  we  would  shoot  our¬ 
selves.” 

From  this  viewpoint  Miss  Wright  give^ 
a  keen  and  searching  review  of  political  con 
ditions  as  they  exist  in  Cuba,  asserting  with 
a  good  deal  of  reason  that  the  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  which  was  adopted  by  the  United 
States  as  a  climax  of  a  logical  course  of  de¬ 
velopment  extending  through  generations 
of  time  and  experience  was  utterly  unfitted 
to  the  needs  of  Cuba.  (Published  by  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  Illus¬ 
trated.  512  pages.  Price  $2.50  net.) 
PRINCESS  FLOWER  HAT:  BY  MABEL 
OSGOOD  WRIGHT 

THIS  is  a  pleasant  little  story  of  a  young 
woman  who  grew  tired  of  fashionable 
life  and  started  farming  by  way  of  gaining 
an  interest  in  life  and  being  really  inde 
pendent.  How  she  progresses  with  her  en¬ 
terprise  is  told  by  our  old  friend  Barbara. 
who  figured  as  the  heroine  of  “The  Garden 
of  a  Commuter’s  Wife.”  The  book  can 
hardly  be  called  a  profound  psychological 
study,  but  it  is  an  amusing  little  romance 
with  which  to  pass  an  idle  hour.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.  283  pages.  Price  $1.50.) 

THE  RIME  OF  THE  ANCIENT  MARINER 
beautiful  edition  of  Coleridge’s  “Rime 
of  the  Ancient  Mariner”  has  been  is¬ 
sued  in  time  for  the  holidays.  It  is  gor¬ 
geously  illustrated  in  colors  by  Will} 
Pogany,  who  has  suggested  with  admirable 
vigor  and  delicacy  the  strange  and  ghostly 
spirit  of  the  poem.  The  letterpress,  done  in 
old  blackletter  with  illuminated  borders  and 
initials,  is  the  work  of  the  same  artist,  who 
has  evidently  regarded  his  task  in  much  the 
same  spirit  as  the  monkish  artists  of  old  ap¬ 
proached  the  illumination  of  their  missals. 
The  book  is  12x9  inches  in  size  and  is 
bound  in  dull  green,  richly  decorated  with 
gold.  (Published  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated  in  drawing 
and  color.  Price  $5.00  net.) 
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THE  GUILLOTINE  CLUB:  BY  S.  WEIR 
MITCHELL 

THE  short  story  which  gives  this  book 
its  rather  sanguinary  title  is  the  first 
of  a  group  of  four,  all  interesting  and  un¬ 
usual.  The  Guillotine  Club”  is  not  as  tragic 
as  it  sounds,  for  it  concerns  the  adventures 
of  an  American  diplomat  with  two  secret 
organizations  in  Paris.  One  of  these  is  a 
club  of  aristocrats,  descendants  of  men  and 
women  who  suffered  during  the  Terror, 
and  the  other  is  a  club  of  Jacobines.  The 
most  deadly  enmity  exists  between  the  two 
clubs,  and  an  annual  duel  is  fought  by 
chosen  representatives.  The  chain  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  by  which  one  man  is  chosen  by 
both  clubs  to  fight  this  duel, — which  must 
necessarily  be  with  himself,  and  the  way  he 
is  extricated  from  the  dilemma  by  his  in¬ 
genious  American  friend,  makes  the  tale  a 
comedy  rather  than  a  tragedy.  The  second 
story  in  the  book,  “The  Fourteenth  Guest,” 
is  rather  tragic  in  a  subtle  way,  and  the 
other  two  are  of  the  same  character. 

(Published  by  The  Century  Company, 
New  York.  Illustrated.  285  pages.  Price 
$1.50. 

THE  BOOK  OF  FRIENDSHIP:  BY  SAMUEL 
McCIIORD  CROTIIERS 

ANOTHER  holiday  book  of  “The 
Friendly  Library”  is  “The  Book  of 
Friendship,”  also  an  anthology  of  famous 
utterances  on  the  subject  of  friendship  in  all 
its  phases.  It  is  made  up  entirely  of  quo¬ 
tations  from  famous  writers,  and  these 
snatches  are  humorous,  satirical,  philoso¬ 
phical  or  sentimental,  according  to  the  view¬ 
point  and  experience  of  the  writer.  In  most 
instances,  the  selections  have  been  made 
with  so  much  judgment  that  to  read  one 
or  the  other  of  these  scattered  fragments 
serves  either  to  recall  some  beloved  book, 
or  to  stimulate  the  desire  to  read  one  that 
may  not  be  familiar  except  by  its  reputation 
in  the  realm  of  literature.  (Published  by 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  331 
pages.  Price  $1.25  net.) 

ATTITUDES  AND  AVOWALS :  BY  RICHARD 
LE  GALLIENNE 

HE  title  of  this  book  is  rather  fantastic, 
but  singularly  descriptive  of  its  con¬ 
tents,  for  some  of  the  essays  are  plainly 
attitudes  and  nothing  more,  and  others  are 
as  clearly  avowals  that  are  at  times  rather 
startlingly  candid.  The  Profession  of  Poet  is 
one  of  the  latter,  for  here  Mr.  Le  Gallienne 
undertakes  to  explain  the  frequent  aberra¬ 


tions  of  men  gifted  with  poetic  genius,  ad¬ 
mitting  that  the  poet  is  “more  than  most 
susceptible  to  the  orgiastic  call  of  the  senses 
and  the  gross  delights  of  the  flesh,”  but 
averring  that  he  is  enabled  “by  the  purity 
of  his  heart  to  see  all  things  pure,”  and  that, 
moreover,  “there  is  about  his  sinning  a 
childlike  irresponsibility,  an  essential  inno¬ 
cence  of  wrong  intent,  that  differentiate  it 
from  the  grown-up  sinning  of  more  worldly 
natures.”  A  comforting  doctrine,  this, — 
for  the  poet.  The  other  essays  are  mostly 
light  tone  and  rather  affected  as  to  man¬ 
ner,  although  written  in  charming  prose. 
(Published  by  John  Lane  Company,  New 
York.  350  pages.  Price  $1.50  net.  Post¬ 
age  15  cents.) 

PIETRO  OF  SIENA:  BY  STEPHEN 
PHILLIPS 

N  incident  in  the  lawless  life  of  Me¬ 
diaeval  Italy  is  made  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Stephen  Phillips’  latest  dramatic  poem, 
which  shows  all  the  qualities  of  his  well- 
known  style.  The  city  of  Siena  is  taken 
by  Pietro  Tomielli,  head  of  an  ancient  Si¬ 
enese  family  which  was  driven  into  exile  by 
the  rival  and  reigning  house  of  Gonzaga. 
The  ruler,  Luigi  Gonzaga,  is  condemned  to 
death,  but  a  sudden  infatuation  for  his 
beautiful  sister.  Gemma,  impels  Pietro  to 
offer  to  barter  her  brother’s  life  and  liberty 
for  her.  The  situation  is  old  enough,  but 
a  surprise  appears  as  it  develops,  for  the 
girl  makes  up  her  mind  to  yield  in  order 
to  save  her  brother’s  life,  but  in  communi¬ 
cating  her  decision  to  Pietro,  she  so  over¬ 
whelms  him  with  scorn  that  he  grows 
ashamed  of  his  brutal  cowardice,  frees  Luigi 
and  marries  Gemma.  Such  sudden  reforms 
may  be  characteristic  of  the  Italian  tempera¬ 
ment,  but  the  poet  neglects  to  assure  us  that 
the  couple  were  “happy  ever  afterward.” 
(Published  by  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.  82  pages.  Price  $1.00  net.) 
MR.  INGLESIDE:  BY  E.  V.  LUCAS 

A  kindly,  rambling  sort  of  book,  in  which 
people  come  and  go  as  casually  as  in 
life,  is  this  latest  novel  by  Mr.  Lucas.  It 
is  more  of  a  story,  as  stories  go,  than  “Ovei 
Bemerton’s,”  but  for  all  that  the  plot  is  a 
minus  quantity,  the  book  being  made  up  of 
a  group  of  thumbnail  sketches  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  and  entirely  unconventional  folk  who 
gravitate  naturally  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Mr.  Ingleside,  an  easy-going  man  of  the 
world  who  is  a  good  deal  of  a  philosopher 
in  his  own  way.  As  he  and  his  wife  are 
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totally  dissimilar  in  tastes  and  ideas,  he  lives 
in  London,  going  to  his  country  home  for 
week-ends,  and  keeping  on  excellent  terms 
with  his  family  by  this  excellent  device  for 
removing  all  friction.  When  his  wife  dies 
and  his  two  daughters  come  to  live  with 
him,  his  household  in  London  becomes  a 
center  of  attraction  for  all  sorts  of  odd  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  charm  of  the  story  lies  in  the 
way  in  which  the  author  manages  to  make 
his  readers  acquainted  with  the  whole  group 
without  going  into  any  detailed  analysis  or 
description.  They  seem  like  real  people  of 
whom  one  catches  only  an  occasional 
glimpse.  (Published  by  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.  316  pages.  Price 
$1.25  net.) 

PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE:  BY  JOHN 
W.  WILKINSON 

A  text  book  for  students  of  agriculture, 
giving  such  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
technical  side  of  the  subject  as  may  serve 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  subsequent  spe¬ 
cialized  study  and  practical  experience,  has 
been  prepared  by  Dr.  Wilkinson,  formerly 
Professor  of  Agriculture  in  Oklahoma,  and 
now  Assistant  State  Superintendent  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  that  State. 

The  book  treats  of  agriculture,  horticul¬ 
ture,  forestry,  stock  feeding,  animal  hus¬ 
bandry  and  road  building,  the  necessary  in¬ 
formation  being  given  in  practical  and  terse 
form,  and  each  chapter  being  closed  by  a  list 
of  questions  designed  to  test  the  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  student.  While 
one  could  by  no  means  learn  farming  from 
such  a  book,  it  should  serve  to  arouse  inter¬ 
est  in  the  student  and  to  give  an  excellent 
general  grasp  of  the  subject.  (Published 
by  the  American  Book  Co.,  New  York.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  377  pages.  Price  $1.00.) 

THE  SECOND  POST:  BY  E.  V.  LUCAS 

IN  “The  Second  Post,”  Mr.  Lucas  has 
given  us  another  of  his  charming  an¬ 
thologies,  for  it  is  a  collection  of  the  inti¬ 
mate,  self-revealing  letters  that  bring  close 
to  the  reader  the  lives  and  personal  char¬ 
acters  of  people  who  have  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  world.  In  one  way,  the  book 
is  a  continuation  of  “The  Gentlest  Art,”  by 
the  same  author,  but  this  second  volume  of 
old  letters  is  complete  in  itself  in  that  it  in¬ 
cludes  the  correspondence  of  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  group  of  people.  There  are  letters 
from  the  old  to  the  young,  full  of  sound  ad¬ 
vice,  tenderness  and  quaint  humor;  letters 
of  description  written  by  famous  travelers 


from  foreign  lands ;  letters  embodying  the 
charm  of  country  life  as  seen  by  men  and 
women  of  wide  experience  and  ripe  men¬ 
tality  ;  letters  from  queer  characters  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects;  a  group  of  famous  la¬ 
conics  and  whimsicalities,  and  all  manner 
of  personal  gossip.  The  book  is  issued  in 
the  series  called  “The  Friendly  Library," 
and  is  daintily  bound  in  dark  green  and  gold. 
(Published  by  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.  264  pages.  Price  $1.25  net.) 

NOTES 

HITCHCOCK  PAINTINGS  AT  THE 
KNOEDLER  GALLERIES 

NE  of  the  most  interesting  early 
exhibits  of  pictures  in  New  York 
is  the  collection  of  paintings  of 
Holland  by  George  Hitchcock. 
These  were  exhibited  the  early  part  of  De¬ 
cember  at  the  Knoedler  Galleries.  There 
was  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  from  this 
one  land,  and  all  through  Holland,  in  the 
gardens,  out  in  the  fields,  in  the  meadows, 
in  the  doorways,  Mr.  Hitchcock  seems  to 
have  found  most  wonderful  color  and  more 
sunlight  than  the  average  traveler  in  Hol¬ 
land  finds  in  a  year’s  time.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  vivid  Dutch  colors  all 
splashed  with  sunlight  that  is  the  great 
charm  of  these  paintings.  The  technique 
seems  a  little  dull,  the  faces  of  the  young 
girls  too  invariably  pretty,  the  flowers  too 
inevitable  in  their  massing,  and  yet  there  is 
a  radiance  and  a  freshness  and  a  fragrance 
throughout  these  canvases  that  give  them 
a  lasting  charm.  Mr.  Hitchcock  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  student  of  Holland,  of  the  cos¬ 
tume  and  of  the  types.  One  would  say 
rather  superficially  of  the  types.  Human 
nature  and  the  varying  expression  of  it  has 
not  interested  him  so  much  as  the  human 
being  in  splendid  colors,  as  joyous  and 
vivid  as  the  acres  of  tulips  or  the  fields  of 
poppies  along  the  canals.  This,  however, 
is  too  sweeping  a  generalization  of  the  col¬ 
lection.  There  are  single  canvases  in 
lighter  key  with  more  delicate  imagination, 
as,  for  instance,  “Calypso,”  “The  Flight 
into  Egypt,”  “Apple  Blossoms,”  “St.  Gene¬ 
vieve”  ;  all  of  these  and  perhaps  others  not 
remembered,  are  done  as  if  from  a  spiritual 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  the  color  and 
the  technique  have  responded  to  the  inspi¬ 
ration.  They  have  the  humana  tone  in 
color  rather  than  the  gamba.  All  together 
the  Holland  of  one’s  dreams  with  all  her 
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vanishing  beauty  is  held  for  us,  and  we  are 
gratified. 

In  the  same  room  at  the  Knoedler  Gal¬ 
leries  in  one  corner  was  a  series  of  small 
water  color  sketches  by  Cecil  Jay  (Mrs. 
George  Hitchcock).  The  technique  of 
these  pictures  is  somewhat  tight.  They 
suggest  miniatures  enlarged  a  little,  with 
the  miniature  feeling  in  handling  the  brush, 
but  the  subjects,  which  are  again  Dutch, 
are  full  of  beauty  and  sensitiveness  and  are 
painted  with  a  tenderness  and  kindness 
which  is  rare  in  the  handling  of  any  Dutch 
'iibject.  The  inspiration  is  from  the  kind¬ 
liest  human  sentiment  throughout;  there 
are  young  mothers  loving  their  babies  very 
dearly,  and  mothers  handling  rosaries  be¬ 
cause  there  are  no  babies  to  love,  and  the 
still  younger  mother  dreaming  of  her  ba¬ 
bies.  There  are  young  children  and 
girls  under  apple  trees.  The  costumes  are 
picturesque  and  beautiful  in  detail,  and  the 
faces  are  full  of  individuality  and  sweet¬ 
ness. 

The  collection  of  portrait  miniatures  by 
Alyn  Williams  exhibited  at  the  same  Gal¬ 
leries  seemed  to  lack  any  special  interest,  al¬ 
though  undoubtedly  popular  with  the  fash¬ 
ion  world  in  England  and  America.  There 
are  miniatures  of  kings  and  presidents,  of 
queens  and  of  presidents’  daughters ;  there 
are  many  of  the  British  nobility  and  also 
Mrs.  George  Gould.  Somehow  the  great 
men  seemed  a  little  constricted  with  the 
overdelicate  technique  and  tiny  elaborate 
frames.  President  Taft  does  not  inevitably 
suggest  miniature  treatment ;  neither  does 
the  late  King  of  England.  One  would 
think  of  them  both  in  connection  with  the 
brushwork  of  George  Luks,  rather  than 
with  the  extreme  fineness  of  line  employed 
by  this  artist.  The  catalogue  of  these  min¬ 
iatures  places  Alyn  Williams  as  the  head  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Miniature  Painters  in 
London,  and  gives  many  groups  of  initials 
after  the  name.  As  a  whole,  the  collec¬ 
tions  seems  to  lack  the  individuality  and 
charm  of  a  number  of  American  miniature 
painters,  as  for  instance.  Laura  Hills  or 
the  late  William  Baer. 

THE  SILVER  MINE  ARTISTS 

THE  exhibition  for  1910  of  the  Silver 
Mine  group  of  artists  took  place  from 
September  19th  to  September  24th.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  this  very  interesting  colony  of  pro¬ 


gressive  art  workers.  Among  the  painters 
who  exhibited  were  E.  M.  Ashe,  W.  A. 
Boring,  D.  Putnam  Brinley,  Richard 
Gruelle,  Justin  Gruelle,  Krieghoff,  Albert 
Matzke,  Addison  T.  Millar,  Henry  G. 
Thompson  and  F.  C.  Yohn.  The  sculptor 
of  note  was  Solon  H.  Borglum.  Nothing 
is  more  significant  and  hopeful  in  relation 
to  the  development  of  art  in  America  than 
these  special  exhibitions  held  by  men  who 
are  working  away  from  the  metropolitan 
centers,  who  have  found  the  country  which 
furnishes  an  inspiration  for  their  work  and 
opportunity  for  contented  home  life.  Ac¬ 
counts  of  such  exhibitions  have  come 
from  Lyme,  from  Cos  Cob,  in  former 
days,  from  the  Shinnecock  Hills,  when  Wil¬ 
liam  Chase  was  the  soul  of  that  country, 
and  whenever  a  notice  reaches  The 
Craftsman  that  work  is  being  done  in  this 
way  we  feel  that  here  is  a  fresh  opportunity 
for  real  progress  and  that  the  people  who 
have  the  courage  to  work  out  their  indi¬ 
viduality  as  these  artists  have  done  will  ac¬ 
complish  much  for  themselves  and  for  art 
as  a  whole. 

AT  TIIE  MACBETH  GALLERIES 

T  the  Macbeth  Gallery  several  interest¬ 
ing  exhibits  have  already  been  held, 
one,  of  the  paintings  by  Charles  W.  Haw¬ 
thorne,  paintings  showing  the  widest  inter¬ 
est  in  the  human  side  of  life.  Mr.  Haw¬ 
thorne  seems  to  get  the  most  interesting  ef¬ 
fects  from  the  simplest  opportunities,  “A 
Boy  with  a  Shad”  will  give  him  a  study  of 
human  nature,  a  knowledge  of  boy  charac¬ 
ter  and  a  wonderful  color  scheme.  To  the 
lay  mind  his  drawing  does  not  seem  to 
carry  the  same  conviction  that  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  color  and  human  psychology  does. 

Later  in  November  there  was  at  these 
galleries  a  very  interesting  collection  of 
water  colors  by  Francis  J.  McComas.  The 
subjects  were  all  of  the  Southwest  coun¬ 
try.  Mr.  McComas  is  a  native  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  where  he  spent  the  early  years  of  his 
life.  As  a  boy  he  went  to  California,  and 
among  the  Spanish  towns  and  old  cypress 
trees  and  the  forests  and  the  buildings,  he 
gained  an  inspiration  for  his  art  which  has 
dominated  it  ever  since.  The  eighteen 
pictures  in  this  exhibition  reflect  months 
of  work  spent  in  the  Bad  Lands,  in  the 
West,  on  the  desert  and  in  the  extreme 
Southwest.  He  has  succeeded  in  getting 
much  of  the  mystery  and  the  poetry  of  its 
vanishing  people,  and  the  beauty  of  their 
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dwelling  places  on  the  great  plains  he  has 
transferred  with  exquisite  understanding 
to  his  canvas. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  CHICAGO  INSTI¬ 
TUTE 

HE  Twenty-third  Annual  Exhibition 
of  oil  paintings  and  sculpture  by 
American  artists  opened  at  the  Art  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Chicago  October  18th.  There  is  no 
art  society  in  America  that  is  doing  more 
fundamentally  progressive  work  than  this 
Institute  in  Chicago.  It  is  a  practical  so¬ 
ciety  where  much  significant  teaching  is 
done,  where  minor  exhibits  of  all  kinds  are 
held  constantly,  and  above  all,  it  stands  for 
American  art,  for  the  very  best  that  can  be 
expressed'  in  American  art.  It  is  rapidly 
growing  to  deserve  the  reputation  of  being 
the  foremost  progressive  society  for  the 
advancement  of  our  own  art.  It  seems  to 
possess  enthusiasm  rather  than  prejudice, 
and  an  open  mind  toward  every  phase  of 
the  achievement  of  our  own  men.  It  is 
quietly  establishing  a  permanent  collection ; 
it  is  also  working  closely  in  touch  with  the 
Friends  of  American  Art,  and  this  last  sea¬ 
son  the  pictures  purchased  by  this  Society 
were  selected  from  the  exhibitions  at  the 
Art  Institute. 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  CRAFTSMEN 
HE  fourth  annual  exhibition  of  Arts 
and  Crafts  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Society  of  Craftsmen  in  the  gal¬ 
leries  of  the  National  Arts  Club  opened  De¬ 
cember  7th.  It  has  a  wider  range  of  in¬ 
terest  than  any  of  the  previous  exhibitions. 
The  silver  and  jewelry  show  exquisite 
workmanship;  the  jewelry  as  usual  is  mod¬ 
erate  in  price.  Of  the  fabrics  exhibited  the 
prices  seem  as  in  the  past  higher  in  propor¬ 
tion  than  the  jewelry  and  silver,  which  must 
in  the  long  run  lessen  the  opportunity  of 
the  craft  worker  along  this  line.  It  is  an 
exhibition  well  worth  while  visiting  and  of 
established  value  for  the  hunter  of  unique 
Christmas  presents  which  will  have  a  per¬ 
manent  interest  and  value. 

PLANS  OF  THE  MADISON  ART  GALLERY 
HE  Madison  Art  Gallery  opened  this 
season  with  a  collection  of  unusually 
interesting  pictures,  mainly  selected  from 
the  different  exhibitions  of  last  year.  There 
was  some  excellent  work  of  Ernest  Law- 
son,  D.  Putnam  Brinley,  Jonas  Lie,  who 
has  returned  to  this  country  with  a  less 
poetical  interest  in  his  art  and  a  more  vivid 


and  vital  technique,  Elmer  MacRae,  George 
Bellows  and  Henry  Fitch  Taylor.  The 
manager  of  the  gallery  has  given  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list  of  plans  for  the  forthcoming 
season:  November  16th,  Jonas  Lie,  land¬ 
scapes;  December  1st,  Charles  Noel  Flagg, 
portraits,  and  Birge  Harrison,  landscapes ; 
in  a  small  gallery  on  the  same  date  Genjiro 
Kataoka,  Japanese  flower  studies;  Decem¬ 
ber  15th,  group  of  American  painters  liv¬ 
ing  abroad:  Messrs.  Frieseke,  Rose,  Miller 
and  Parker;  January  1st,  Ernest  Lawson; 
January  15th,  George  Bellows;  February 
1st,  Allen  Tucker;  February  15th,  Charles 
Ebert;  March  1st,  W.  Sherman  Potts; 
March  15th,  Elmer  L.  MacRae;  April  1st, 
D.  Putnam  Brinley. 

THE  FRIENDS  OF  AMERICAN  ART 

THIS  very  interesting  society  has  been 
formed  in  Chicago  to  encourage  in 
every  possible  way  the  production,  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  the  permanent  placing  of  Ameri¬ 
can  art.  It  is  composed  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Chicago  business  men.  Each  of 
these  men  has  pledged  himself  to  give  two 
hundred  dollars  a  year  for  five  years,  a 
sum  amounting  to  thirty  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  to  be  expended  annually  or  to  be 
held  in  reserve  for  the  purchase  of  modern 
American  art.  So  far  about  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  were  expended  the  first 
year  of  this  society’s  existence  in  purchas¬ 
ing  pictures  and  for  various  other  artistic 
accomplishments  in  connection  with  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago.  I  believe  that  the 
members  of  this  society  are  not  absolutely 
pledged  to  purchase  only  such  pictures  as 
are  exhibited  at  the  Art  Institute,  yet  as 
a  Chicago  society  the  tendency  seems  to 
be  toward  such  a  solution  of  the  use  of  the 
funds.  This  year  a  committee  composed  of 
Mr.  Ben  Foster,  Mr.  Frank  Benson,  Mr. 
Gardner  Symons  and  others  culled  the  pic¬ 
tures  which  seemed  of  greatest  value  from 
the  yearly  exhibition,  the  selection  event¬ 
ually  being  submitted  to  a  committee  of 
the  Art  Institute.  A  certain  sum  of  money 
was  also  devoted  to  putting  into  marble 
Lorado  Taft’s  “Solitude  of  the  Soul.”  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Club  is  not  limited  to  the  purchase  of  paint¬ 
ing,  but  is  devoted  to  the  encouragement 
of  the  progress  of  art  in  whatever  worth¬ 
while  direction  it  may  take.  It  seems  pecu¬ 
liarly  interesting  that  this  entire  committee 
should  be  made  up  of  business  men,  the 
same  group  of  business  men  who  stand 
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back  of  the  new  opera  house  in  Chicago, 
which  is  already  on  a  paying  basis,  of  the 
Thomas  Orchestra,  which  has  done  so  much 
for  music  throughout  America,  and  for  va¬ 
rious  other  societies  which  are  expressive 
of  the  progress  of  this  nation  along  sig¬ 
nificant  art  lines. 

SIG NI FIC ANT  EXHI BITIONS 

THE  opening  of  art  exhibitions  began 
early  this  fall  in  New  York  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  noteworthy  works  have  already  been 
seen  by  those  who  follow  closely  what  our 
artists  are  doing.  An  exhibition  of  paint¬ 
ings  of  A.  L.  Kroll,  who  was  awarded  the 
Mooney  Traveling  Scholarship  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  Design  in  1908,  was  held 
the  beginning  of  November  in  tbe  Ameri¬ 
can  Fine  Arts  Building. 

A  comprehensive  collection  of  water  col¬ 
ors  and  sketches  bv  Maxime  Man  fra  was 
shown  at  the  Durand-Ruel  Galleries  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  November.  The  exhibition  in¬ 
cluded  two  sets  of  views  of  Bellc-Tle-en- 
Mer,  Baris,  other  landscapes,  and  still  life 
pictures. 

Auguste  Rodin’s  latest  work,  a  bust  of 
Thomas  F.  Ryan,  was  shown  at  the  Knoed- 
ler  Galleries  in  November. 

The  Third  Annual  Exhibition  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Art  was  held  in  late  October  and 
early  November  at  the  Galleries  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Arts  Club  and  was  most  successful 
in  every  way. 

An  exhibition  of  paintings  from  the  work 
of  the  summer  class  on  Monhegan  Island, 


Coast  of  Maine,  which  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Rockwell  Kent,  was  held  for  two 
days  in  October  at  the  Henri  School  of  Art. 

The  Folsom  Galleries  have  held  special 
exhibitions  of  water  colors  of  Mexico  and 
California  by  Feslie  W.  Lee  in  late  October, 
portraits  and  paintings  by  Piero  Tozzi  the 
first  twelve  days  in  November,  and  water 
colors  by  Walter  L.  Palmer,  N.A.,  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  November. — A  collection  of  re¬ 
cent  paintings  by  American  artists  and  a 
group  of  pictures  by  Bolton  Coit  Brown 
were  shown  simultaneously  in  the  galleries 
of  Louis  Katz,  the  beginning  of  November. 
Shortly  after  the  close  of  these  exhibitions 
and  until  earlv  in  December  tbe  Woman’s 
Art  Club  of  New  York  held  their  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  these  same  galleries. 

AMERICAN  ARTISTS  AT  MONTROSS 
GALLERIES 

HE  Montross  Galleries  in  New  York 
opened  their  exhibitions  for  the  sea¬ 
son  by  showing  a  collection  of  pictures  of 
significant  American  artists,  among  them 
T.  W.  Dewing,  Jules  Guerin,  W.  L.  La- 
throp,  Willard  Metcalf,  E.  J.  Steichen.  Ho¬ 
ratio  Walker  and  others  who  will  hold  spe¬ 
cial  exhibits  in  these  rooms  later  on.  Al¬ 
ready  the  galleries  have  been  occupied  for 
two  weeks  by  the  pictures  of  Jules  Guerin, 
whose  work  is  unique  of  its  kind,  full  of 
poetry  and  an  understanding  of  the  relation 
of  figures  to  landscape  which  but  few  of 
our  modern  painters  have. 
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COOPERATION  TO  STOP  THE  LEAK  BE¬ 
TWEEN  FARMER  AND  CONSUMER:  BY  THE 
EDITOR 

EARLY  a  year  ago  The  Craftsman  suggested  that 
the  pinch  of  high  prices,  if  it  served  to  awaken  us  to 
the  ugliness  of  waste  and  to  the  value  of  cooperation, 
might  prove  to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise.  We  told 
how  more  than  sixty  years  ago  a  group  of  simple 
English  weavers,  confronted  by  this  same  problem 
of  making  an  inelastic  wage  stretch  to  keep  pace  with 
the  mounting  cost  of  necessities,  found  a  solution  in  cooperative 
buying  and  selling — a  solution  which  found  such  favor  that  now, 
according  to  a  recent  estimate,  one  in  every  four  persons  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  reaping  the  benefits  of  the  cooperative  method 
applied  to  the  manufacturing,  buying  and  selling  of  the  necessities 
of  life.  The  same  principle — that  of  cutting  off  what  is  added  to  a 
commodity’s  price  during  its  passage  from  the  producer  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  by  eliminating  the  middleman — has  been  applied  with  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  success  in  Germany,  France,  Russia,  Switzerland, 
The  Netherlands,  Italy,  Denmark  and  Austria-Hungary.  While 
recognizing  that  the  various  attempts  to  transplant  the  cooperative 
movement  to  this  country  have  hitherto  failed  to  achieve  a  very 
vigorous  growth — owing,  possibly,  to  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  waste 
and  speculation  is  still  too  deeply  rooted  in  our  national  character — 
we  predicted,  in  the  article  already  referred  to,  that  the  time  would 
come  when  we  would  recognize  the  doorway  of  cooperation  as  the 
logical  way  of  escape  from  the  increasing  pressure  of  high  prices. 
As  we  then  pointed  out,  a  cooperative  store,  organized  and  man¬ 
aged  on  the  basis  of  one  of  our  big  department  stores,  but  with  the 

Erofits  returning  to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of  dividends,  would 
ave  in  it  as  many  elements  of  business  success  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  present  department  store  system,  with  the  additional  advan¬ 
tage  of  materially  reducing  the  cost  of  living  to  all  its  membership. 

Fresh  emphasis  is  given  to  this  contention  by  a  perusal  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture’s  annual  report.  While  we  can  scarcely 
describe  ourselves  as  a  poverty-stricken  nation  in  the  face  of  last 
year’s  record-breaking  crops — the  lump  value  of  Uncle  Sam’s  farm 
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products  having  reached  the  astounding  sum  of  nine  billion  dollars 
— the  depressing  fact  remains  that  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar 
is  today  less  than  half  what  it  was  ten  years  ago.  But,  as  Secretary 
Wilson  reminds  us,  this  is  not  the  farmer’s  fault.  Nevertheless,  of 
the  three  inescapable  items  in  the  cost-of-living  problem— food, 
clothing  and  shelter — two  at  least  lead  us  back  past  the  retailer,  the 
jobber,  the  commission  man,  and  the  carload  shipper  to  the  farmer 
and  the  stockman.  But  a  large  fraction  of  the  consumer’s  dollar 
must  go  into  the  pockets  of  each  of  these  middlemen  before  the 
remnant  reaches  the  producer.  Or,  to  begin  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line,  the  commodity  incurs  indebtedness  at  every  step  of  its  journey 
from  the  producer  to  the  consumer,  and  the  latter  settles  the  account. 
Secretary  Wilson  quotes  figures,  gathered  some  years  ago  by  the 
Industrial  Commission  but  still  pertinent,  to  show  that  customers 
pay  from  twenty-five  to  four  hundred  per  cent,  more  than  the  farmers 
receive  for  a  long  list  of  farm  products  that  are  used  every  day. 
After  deducting  a  small  percentage  for  freight  rates  the  bulk  of  this 
increase  in  prices  must  be  charged  against  the  middlemen.  And 
even  so  the  middlemen  and  retailers  are  not  unduly  prosperous. 

THERE  were  times  prior  to  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
when  the  prices  of  farm  products  received  by  farmers  were 
even  less  than  the  cost  of  production.  But  in  the  upward 
price  movement  which  began  in  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
these  prices  have  advanced  in  a  greater  degree  than  those  received 
by  nearly  all  other  classes  of  producers.  It  is  generally  admitted, 
however,  that  they  have  not  at  any  time  reached  a  figure  that  affords 
more  than  a  reasonable  return  upon  the  farmer’s  labor  and  invest¬ 
ment.  Moreover,  as  Secretary  Wilson  remarks,  the  price  received 
by  the  farmer  is  one  thing;  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer  is  another. 
To  quote  further  from  his  latest  report: 

“The  distribution  of  farm  products  from  the  farm  to  consumers 
is  elaborately  organized,  considerably  involved  and  complicated 
and  burdened  with  costly  features.  These  are  exemplified  in  my 
report  for  nineteen  hundred  and  nine  by  a  statement  of  the  results 
of  a  special  investigation  into  the  increased  cost  of  fresh  beef  between 
the  slaughterer  and  the  consumer. 

“It  was  established  that  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  price  of  beef  was  thirty-one  and  four-tenths  per  cent,  higher 
than  the  wholesale  price  received  by  the  great  slaughtering  houses; 
thirty-eight  per  cent,  higher  in  the  South  Atlantic  States;  and  thirty- 
nine  and  four-tenths  per  cent,  higher  in  the  Western  States.  The 
average  for  the  United  States  was  thirty-eight  per  cent. 
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“It  was  found  that  the  percentage  of  increase  was  usually  lower 
in  the  large  cities  than  in  the  smaller  ones  and  higher  in  the  case  of 
beef  that  is  cheap  at  wholesale  than  of  high-priced  beef.  It  was  a 
safe  inference  that  the  poorer  people  paid  nearly  twice  the  gross 
profit  that  the  more  well-to-do  people  paid.  .  .  . 

“It  is  established  by  the  investigation  of  this  Department  made 
last  June  that  the  milk  consumers  of  seventy-eight  cities  paid  for 
milk  an  increase  of  one  hundred  and  eight-tenths  per  cent,  above 
the  price  received  by  the  dairymen;  in  other  words,  the  farmer’s 
price  was  fully  doubled.  The  lowest  increase  among  the  geographic 
divisions  was  seventy-five  and  five-tenths  per  cent,  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States  and  the  highest  was  one  hundred  and  eleven  and 
nine-tenths  per  cent,  in  the  Western  States. 

“In  the  purchase  of  butter  the  consumer  pays  fifteen  and  eight- 
tenths  per  cent,  above  the  factory  price  in  the  case  of  creamery 
prints,  fifteen  and  six-tenths  per  cent,  above  in  the  case  of  factory 
tub,  and  thirteen  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  above  the  factory  price  in 
the  case  of  renovated  butter.  The  percentages  of  increase  among 
the  five  divisions  of  States  do  not  vary  much  from  the  averages  for 
the  United  States. 

“Some  large  percentages  of  increase  of  prices  were  found  by  the 
Industrial  Commission — one  hundred  and  thirty-five  and  three- 
tenths  per  cent,  for  cabbage  bought  by  the  head;  one  hundred  per 
cent,  for  melons  bought  by  the  pound,  for  buttermilk  sold  by  the 
quart,  and  for  oranges  sold  by  the  crate;  two  hundred  and  sixty  per 
cent,  for  onions  bought  by  the  peck;  four  hundred  and  four-tenths 
per  cent,  for  oranges  bought  by  the  dozen;  one  hundred  and  eleven 
and  one-tenth  per  cent,  for  strawberries  bought  by  the  quart;  and 
two  hundred  per  cent,  for  watermelons  sold  singly. 

“There  were  many  cases  of  increase  of  consumer’s  price  over 
farmer’s  price  amounting  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  and  over,  but 
under  one  hundred  per  cent.,  and  among  these  were  ninety  and  five- 
tenths  per  cent,  for  apples  bought  by  the  barrel  and  eighty  and  six- 
tenths  per  cent,  for  apples  bought  by  the  box;  seventy-five  per 
cent,  for  chickens  bought  by  the  head;  eighty-three  and  four-tenths 
per  cent,  for  onions  bought  by  the  pound;  eighty  and  five-tenths 
per  cent,  for  potatoes  bought  by  the  bushel;  eighty-eight  and  eight- 
tenths  per  cent,  for  poultry  in  general  bought  by  the  pound;  ninety- 
five  and  eight-tenths  per  cent,  for  strawberries  bought  by  the  box; 
eighty-two  and  five-tenths  per  cent,  for  sweet  potatoes  bought  by  the 
bushel. 

“It  may  be  worth  while  to  extend  the  list  of  farm  products  that 
are  sold  to  consumers  at  a  large  increase  above  farm  prices.  In  the 
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class  of  commodities  selling  for  an  increase  of  price  amounting  to 
fifty  per  cent,  and  over  but  under  seventy-five  per  cent,  above  farm 
prices  may  be  mentioned  the  following  increases:  sixty-one  and 
eight-tenths  per  cent,  for  cabbage  bought  by  the  pound;  sixty-six 
and  seven-tenths  per  cent,  for  celery  bought  by  the  bunch,  turnips 
and  parsnips  bought  by  the  bunch,  and  green  peas  bought  by  the 
quart;  fifty-four  and  four-tenths  per  cent,  for  chickens  bought  by 
the  pound;  fifty  per  cent,  for  eggplants  bought  by  the  crate;  sixty- 
eight  and  four-tenths  per  cent,  for  onions  bought  by  the  bushel; 
sixty-eight  and  seven-tenths  per  cent,  for  oranges  bought  by  the  box; 
sixty  per  cent,  for  potatoes  bought  by  the  peck;  fifty-nine  and  eight- 
tenths  per  cent,  for  turkeys  bought  by  the  pound.” 

THESE  figures,  Secretary  Wilson  contends,  make  it  clear  that  the 
problem  is  one  for  the  consumer,  not  the  farmer,  to  remedy.  The 
former  has  no  well-grounded  complaint  against  the  latter  for  the 
prices  he  pays.  The  farmer  supplies  the  capital  for  production  and 
takes  the  risk  of  losses  from  drought,  flood,  heat,  frost,  insects  and 
blights.  He  supplies  hard,  exacting,  unremitting  labor.  Moreover — 
“A  degree  and  range  of  information  and  intelligence  are  de¬ 
manded  by  agriculture  which  are  hardly  equaled  in  any  other 
occupation.  Then  there  is  the  risk  of  overproduction  and  disas¬ 
trously  low  prices.  From  beginning  to  end  the  farmer  must  steer 
dextrously  to  escape  perils  to  his  profits  and  indeed  to  his  capital  on 
every  hand.  At  last  the  products  are  started  on  their  way  to  the 
consumer.  The  railroad,  generally  speaking,  adds  a  percentage  of 
increase  to  the  farmer’s  prices  that  is  not  large.  After  delivery  by 
the  railroad  the  products  are  stored  a  short  time,  are  measured  into 
the  various  retail  quantities,  more  or  less  small,  and  the  dealers  are 
rid  of  them  as  soon  as  possible.  The  dealers  have  risks  that  are 
practically  small,  except  credit  sales  and  such  risks  as  grow  out  of 
their  trying  to  do  an  amount  of  business  which  is  small  as  compared 
with  their  number. 

“After  consideration  of  the  elements  of  the  matter,  it  is  plain 
that  the  farmer  is  not  getting  an  exorbitant  price  for  his  products, 
and  that  the  cost  of  distribution  from  the  time  of  delivery  at  desti¬ 
nation  by  the  railroad  to  delivery  to  the  consumer  is  the  feature  of 
the  problem  of  high  prices  which  must  present  itself  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  for  treatment.” 

The  farmers  have  already,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  formed 
cooperative  associations  for  the  selling  of  their  products.  Secretary 
Wilson  suggests  that  consumers,  taking  a  leaf  from  the  farmer’s 
books,  might  at  once  break  up  the  vicious  conditions  that  result  in 
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high  retail  prices  for  foodstuffs  by  forming  voluntary  associations  of 
their  own,  which  should  buy  directly  from  the  associations  of  farmers. 
He  admits,  of  course,  that  there  are  still  obstacles  to  overcome  before 
this  remedy  can  prove  entirely  efficacious.  Thus  we  read: 

“Aside  from  buying  associations  maintained  by  farmers,  hardly 
any  exist  in  this  country.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  has  much  to  do  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  with  regard 
to  the  prices  that  he  pays.  Potatoes  were  selling  last  spring  in  some 
places  where  there  had  been  overproduction  for  twenty  cents  and  in 
some  places  for  even  nine  cents  per  bushel  at  the  farm,  while  at  the 
same  time  city  consumers  in  the  East  were  paying  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  cents  per  bushel,  although  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  them 
from  combining  to  buy  a  carload  or  more  of  potatoes  directly  from 
the  grower  and  for  delivery  directly  to  themselves.” 

As  similar  abnormal  differences  between  the  price  at  the  farm 
and  the  price  to  the  consumer  are  found  in  varying  degrees  through 
the  whole  list  of  agricultural  products,  no  argument  is  needed  to 
make  clear  the  economic  value  of  the  buying  association,  from  the 
consumer’s  point  of  view.  And  the  logical  outgrowth  of  such  buy¬ 
ing  associations,  especially  in  the  larger  centers,  is  the  cooperative 
store.  When  such  cooperative  movements  gather  sufficient  head¬ 
way  one  factor  in  the  cost  of  living,  the  middleman  and  his  profits, 
will  be  practically  eliminated.  The  same  cause  would  be  furthered 
to  some  extent  by  an  adequate  parcels  post,  which,  by  cutting  express 
charges,  would  also  help  to  smooth  the  way  between  producer  and 
consumer. 
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A  SHADOW 

ICHARD  drove  his  heavy  team  up  to  Lowry  for  his 
bride.  They  came  back  over  the  beautiful  June 
drive  of  fourteen  miles  slowly,  for  there  was  the 
bride’s  plenishing  in  the  back  of  the  wagon  and  a 
young  heifer  tied  on  behind.  And  Annie  said,  “Let 
us  ‘do  this  every  year.”  And  Dick  said,  “It  is  nice, 
isn’t  it?” 

But  the  farm  was  not  clear,  and  the  little  people  came,  and  the 
drive  was  not  taken  till  in  terror  of  her  Mother’s  passing;  and  again 
sorrowfully,  for  the  Mother  who  had  come  to  her  in  all  of  her  times 
of  stress  could  come  no  more.  And  again  the  great  wagon  brought 
the  plenishing,  the  best  feather  bed,  her  half  of  the  china  and  the 
gray  filly  tied  on  behind. 

On  their  tenth  anniversary  Dick  bustled  in,  “It’s  an  elegant 
morning.  Get  up  a  good  lunch,  1  am  going  to  drive  over  to  Lowry.” 

Annie  was  longing  for  a  sight  of  the  old  picket  fence,  and  to 
catch  him  while  the  humor  was  on  flew  about,  got  the  older  children 
off  to  school  with  their  little  dinner  pails  filled;  dressed  the  baby, 
packed  for  a  long  day  in  the  open  and  put  up  as  festive  a  lunch  as 
the  capacity  of  her  ample  larder  suggested.  There  was  a  little 
touch  of  sentiment  in  it,  some  heart-shaped  sandwiches:  she  would 
know  what  they  meant  if  he  did  not.  The  new  buggy  drew  up  at 
the  door,  the  gray  had  grown  a  beautiful  animal. 

“Hope  you  have  plenty,”  said  Dick,  “Jim  Frazee  is  going  to 
drive  over  with  me.” 

Jim  Frazee,  the  youngest  son  of  a  very  rich  farmer,  was  the  only 
man  of  leisure  in  the  neighborhood,  and  not  a  man  any  wife  desires 
for  her  husband’s  intimate  companion. 

Annie’s  face  went  white,  but  Jim  was  in  possession.  She  handed 
them  the  lunch  and  they  turned  up  the  long  country  road  on  the 
perfect  June  day,  cigars  lighted  and  laughter  floating  back. 

But  just  for  an  instant  some  impression  made  Dick  say,  “I  won¬ 
der  if  Annie  wouldn’t  have  liked  to  have  gone.”  Then  he  forgot  her. 

Gertrude  Russell  Lewis. 


A  SCULPTOR  WHO  FINDS  HIS  MODELS  AND 
FRIENDS  AMONG  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE: 
BY  CECIL  I.  DORRIAN 


N  THE  outer  edge  of  the  old  city  of  Ghent  there  is  a 
community  of  the  laborers  of  Flanders  known  in  the 
uncouth  tongue  of  that  district  as  the  society  of  the 
Vooruit  (Progressives).  All  the  grayness  and  slow 
grandeur  of  the  north  is  in  the  place  and  all  the  dull, 
age-long  monotony  of  ill-paid  labor  is  in  the  people. 
Yet  they  have  worked  out  a  scheme  of  living  which 
makes  them  unique  among  the  communities  of  the  world  for  the  con¬ 
trast  which  they  present  between  the  joyless  yet  picturesque  Mediae¬ 
val  serf  and  the  modern  toiler  with  a  will  of  his  own  and  with  his 
eye  bent  on  the  future.  For  the  former  is  what  they  look  like  and  it 
is  their  inheritance  to  look  so,  but  the  latter  is  what  they  are,  and  in 
the  romance  of  their  present  state  there  is  subject  matter  for  pen, 
brush  and  chisel. 

And  that  is  why  it  seems  worth  while  to  tell  the  strange  story  of 
a  young  sculptor  and  painter  in  Ghent  by  the  name  of  Jules  Van 
Biesbroeck,  who  is  devoting  his  life  to  reproducing  the  great  things 
in  the  history  of  human  labor  that  this  group  of  people  reveals.  It 
is  equally  interesting  to  know  that  he  is  one  of  the  people,  and  that 
they,  loving  the  beautiful  images  of  themselves  that  he  carves  from 
marble  and  stone  and  paints  on  wall  and  canvas,  have  built  him  a 
studio  with  their  own  hands.  More  than  this,  they  have  given  him 
money  that  he  may  not  have  to  work  for  a  living  as  they  do,  since 
he  can  do  something  they  think  so  much  better. 

Of  a  strange  caliber  are  these  laborers,  who  so  love  music  and 
painting  and  sculpture  that  these  arts  are  included  in  their  scheme 
of  living  as  among  the  necessities  of  life. 

The  community  is  an  important  one,  for  it  is  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  strong,  is  represented  in  the  Government  of  Brussels  and  is 
watched  by  all  of  Europe  for  its  success  as  an  experiment  in  cooper¬ 
ation.  The  creed  of  the  people  is  Socialism,  but  the  rank  and  file 
of  them  leave  politics  to  their  leaders,  content  with  the  activities  of 
their  individual  daily  lives.  And  that  is  the  life  that  Van  Biesbroeck 
is  watching. 

The  traveler  who  passes  through  the  Mediaeval  city  of  Ghent  to 
look  at  the  curious  yet  magnificent  old  landmarks  that  recall  magi¬ 
cally  the  ancient  history  of  Flanders,  has  seen  the  setting  of  the  daily 
drama  of  the  streets,  the  taverns  and  the  varied  traffic  of  pleasure 
and  of  toil.  But  he  would  hardly  guess  the  deep  current  that  runs 
beneath  it  all,  the  details  in  this  modern  life  of  an  ancient  people. 
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The  themes  that  have  been  wrought  out  of  Ghent  by  poets  and 
painters  must  surprise  anyone  not  closely  familiar  with  the  old  city 
that  at  first  reveals  so  little.  Maeterlinck  has  risen  from  the  depths 
of  its  silence  with  his  fairylike  symbolism,  Charles  Van  Lerberghe  and 
Gregoire  Le  Roi  turned  the  red  sunlight  on  its  old  walls  into  poetry. 

Van  Biesbroeck  has  there  found  that  labor  has  a  soul  and  an  art 
of  its  own;  it  is,  to  use  the  title  of  a  now  famous  essay,  “The  Soul 
of  Man  under  Socialism”  that  he  is  carving  from  marble  and  fash¬ 
ioning  in  bronze  in  his  figures  of  toil.  The  first  effort  toward  coop¬ 
eration  in  the  community  of  the  Vooruit  began  twenty-five  years  ago 
in  bread-making,  and  now  the  most  important  one  of  their  buildings 
is  the  bakery.  Across  a  black  canal  which  runs  around  the  heart  of 
the  older  part  of  Ghent  and  in  which  peer  colored  reflections  of  the 
bordering  houses,  the  bakery  stands  surrounded  by  its  high  brick 
wall.  If  you  did  not  know  the  wrays  of  the  Vooruit,  you  would 
never  think  of  searching  back  of  this  wall  for  Van  Biesbroeck’s 
studio,  yet  there  it  is,  a  little  red  building  in  the  backyard  of  the 
bake  shop.  The  stable,  where  the  dogs  who  drag  the  bread  carts 
are  housed,  is  nearby,  too,  and  the  sheds  where  the  coal  and  wood 
are  kept.  Often  just  as  Van  Biesbroeck  is  in  the  act  of  rounding  off 
a  marble  finger  or  a  nose,  a  baker  clad  in  his  coarse  white  linens 
strolls  into  the  studio  while  waiting  for  the  bread  to  bake,  and  watches 
the  sculptor  at  work,  unconsciously  supplying  the  artist  with  a  model. 
Nor  does  the  man  hesitate  to  offer  suggestions,  especially  when  the 
modeling  is  a  piece  of  the  decorative  work  which  is  to  go  into  the 
Society’s  buildings.  The  weavers,  too,  come  from  their  shuttles  to 
watch  “their  artist”  chiseling  a  marvelous  likeness  of  one  of  them¬ 
selves  from  a  marble  block,  or  to  beg  him  to  play  to  them  on  his 
organ  if  he  is  at  leisure. 

O 

OUR  ARTIST,”  that  is  what  the  flour-grimed  baker  called  him, 
as  the  writer  w-as  led  back  through  the  yard  to  Van  Bies¬ 
broeck’s  studio  door.  Although  in  return  for  their  support 
of  him  and  their  gift  to  him  of  his  studio,  they  ask  him  to  instruct 
any  youngsters  in  the  Society  who  show  signs  of  artistic  talent,  they  do 
not  attempt  to  dictate  to  him  or  to  express  disapproval  of  anything  he 
may  do.  Ilis  gift  is  superior  to  theirs,  they  tnink,  because  he  gives 
them  concrete  things  of  beauty  to  adorn  their  halls  of  pleasure. 

Pleasure  is  a  new  thing  for  these  people  to  know  much  about, 
yet  it  is  amazing  how  much  they  understand,  without  previous  ex¬ 
perience.  They  who  have  spent  their  days,  and  whose  remotest 
ancestors  have  spent  their  lives,  toiling  in  the  fields  or  at  the  weaver’s 
looms,  and  who  still  stand  daily,  men,  women  and  children,  behind 
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A  MONUMENT  ERECTED  TO  GHENT : 
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"BELGIAN  MINER  RETURNING  FROM  WORK 
JULES  VAN  BIESBROECK,  SCULPTOR. 


“floreal,”  a  design  for  a  screen 

JULES  VAN  BIESBROECK,  PAINTER. 


Owned  by  the  Museum  of  Venice. 


DETAIL  OF  THE  MONUMENT  “TO  OUR 
DEAD”:  JULES  VAN  BIESBROECK,  SCULPTOR. 


LITTLE  BELGIAN  WEAVERS  :  JULES 
VAN  BIESBROECK,  SCULPTOR. 


PORTRAIT-BUST  OF  JULES  VAN  BIES- 
BROECK  S  MOTHER,  BY  HIMSELF. 


A  SCULPTOR  OF  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE 


the  raging  shuttle  silently  bending  over  the  arm  of  the  machine  as 
it  lifts  and  flings  and  packs  the  thread,  can  depart  from  their  work 
at  night  and  go  to  the  fine  buildings,  their  community  savings  have 
erected,  and  listen  to  good  music,  to  dramas  that  pierce  deep  into 
human  sin  and  suffering,  to  concerts  and  choral  singing,  to  open 
lectures  on  the  arts  and  sciences — all  these  things  after  the  long 
work  of  the  day,  and  all  these  pleasures  devised  by  themselves  and 
for  their  own  free  entertainment  and  instruction.  They  are  simple, 
elemental  looking  people  whose  bent  backs  and  knobby  muscles  give 
a  Millet-like  impression  of  drudgery  that  contrasts  strangely  with  the 
look  in  their  eyes,  the  look  as  of  those  for  whom  the  day  has  at  last 
dawned. 

The  remarkable  statues  of  Van  Biesbroeck  that  have  already  set 
the  European  critics  talking,  show  for  one  thing  this  emerging  of  a 
beaten  people  from  the  dingy  lives  of  ignorance  and  hopelessness  to 
the  self-assertion  of  the  modern  toiler.  Others  are  monuments  to 
the  starvation  and  horror  of  what  these  laborers  have  risen  from — 
the  condition,  for  instance,  of  a  whole  family  whose  combined  work 
could  earn  only  sixty  or  seventy-five  cents  a  week.  That  was  in 
the  days  just  past.  Still  others  of  Van  Biesbroeck’s  figures  suggest 
the  coarse  brutality  of  the  Belgian  when  he  lets  his  under  nature 
rise  up  for  a  night  of  complete  freedom. 

Awakened  by  a  shriek  echoing  through  the  main  street  in  Ghent 
in  the  depth  of  the  night,  one  may  lean  from  a  high  window  and 
look  upon  a  scene  strange  enough  to  seem  part  of  a  dream.  Lights 
blaze  from  cafe  windows,  and  in  summertime  the  tables  and  chairs 
are  still  scattered  out  in  front  of  these  places,  often  as  far  as  the 
middle  of  the  street.  The  music  of  stringed  instruments  is  filling 
the  air  and  people  are  passing  up  and  down.  Parties  of  friends  sit 
at  the  tables  drinking  with  a  fierce  determination  to  test  their  capac¬ 
ities,  often  joining  in  with  the  music  and  singing  with  great  energy 
in  heavy  coarse  voices.  The  passersby  stumble  between  the  tables 
that  are  blocking  the  passage.  Many  are  drunk,  their  clothing  torn 
and  unfastened.  Familiarity  reigns  amongst  passing  strangers,  and 
it  is  not  possible  even  for  those  who  might  wish  it  to  escape  being 
knocked  into  every  few  steps.  Amorous  pursuits  liven  the  scene, 
wherein  the  girl  often  wins  and  disappears  around  a  corner  before 
her  would-be  captor,  because  she  has  kept  her  head  better  during 
the  night  of  revels.  In  the  midst  of  this  medley,  to  add  the  touch 
of  complete  strangeness,  walks  a  quiet  woman  leaning  on  the  pro¬ 
tecting  arm  of  a  watchful  husband,  both  calmly  regarding  and  en¬ 
joying  the  scene.  They  pass  unnoticed,  unmolested.  And  this  is 
no  festival,  it  is  merely  a  Saturday  night — any  Saturday  night. 
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VAN  BIESBROECIv  was  not  born  in  these  uncouth  surround¬ 
ings,  but  in  Italy.  His  parents,  though,  were  Ghenters  and 
soon  after  their  son’s  birth  returned  to  their  native  town;  so 
the  lad  was  brought  up  in  the  Flemish  city,  with  its  poverty,  its 
monotony,  its  strange  flashes  of  color,  its  riots  when  Socialism  first 
was  brought  there  and  law  fought  every  night  with  anarchy  in  the 
streets.  He  grew  accustomed  to  the  hopeless  figures  and  faces  of 
the  eternal  toilers  and  consequently  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  the 
new  energy  and  enthusiasm  which  crept  into  their  expression  when 
things  began  to  change  for  the  better. 

Van  Biesbroeck's  father  had  decided  that  his  boy  should  be  a 
scientist.  In  practical  science  there  was  money.  He  had  followed 
art  himself  all  his  life  and  found  it  did  not  pay,  and  though  he  was 
satisfied  for  himself,  he  wanted  the  boy  to  De  prosperous  and  have 
the  means  of  enjoying  life.  But  it  was  useless  for  the  father  to  try  to 
decide  his  son’s  career.  With  misgiving  he  saw  the  boy  drawing  and 
sketching  with  talent.  As  this  gift  grew  daily  more  and  more  cer¬ 
tain  the  father  yielded  to  fate,  and  giving  up  every  ambition  of  his 
own  he  devoted  all  his  time,  money  and  energy  to  the  education  of 
the  boy  for  his  chosen  career,  thus  repeating  the  motto  of  the  elder 
Dumas  “My  son  shall  be  my  chief  work.”  The  youngster  then  went 
through  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Ghent,  an  ancient  school  that 
stands  in  a  back  court  surrounded  by  the  privacy  and  quiet  of  a 
forgotten  part  of  the  town. 

When  he  graduated  from  this  Academy,  he  sent  a  picture  en¬ 
titled  “Le  Patre”  to  the  Ghent  annual  exhibition.  Because  this 
attempt  was  successful  (the  picture  was  accepted  and  hung),  the 
young  artist  was  so  elated  that  he  took  his  picture,  put  on  his  cap 
and,  with  a  few  necessaries  thrown  into  a  hand  satchel,  started  for 
Rome.  The  boy  had  been  born  in  Italy  and  his  ideas  of  greatness 
and  happiness  had  always  turned  from  the  gray  land  of  the  north 
to  the  valleys  of  song  and  the  magic  hill  towns  of  Italy.  So  it  was 
to  Rome  for  greatness!  The  picture  that  had  been  passed  by  the 
Ghent  critics  was  offered  to  the  annual  Espositione  at  Rome,  and 
rejected. 

!  .|  The  young  artist  had  regarded  himself  as  safely  launched  on  his 
career,  and  this  impudent  setback  infuriated  him  so  that  he  vowed 
revenge  and  began  to  dream  of  painting  a  great  picture  that  would 
startle  the  world.  When  it  was  completed  it  should  not  be  offered 
to  unappreciative  Rome.  Although  alone  and  in  a  strange  city  with 
but  scant  funds,  the  lad  did  not  waver  at  the  prospect  of  the  long 
task  ahead  of  him.  Perhaps  to  paint  a  picture  that  would  humble 
Rome  did  not  seem  a  very  difficult  thing  then. 
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ARMED  with  this  resolve  he  bought  a  piece  of  canvas  twenty- 
two  feet  long  and  seven  feet  high  and  on  this  huge  sail  he 
painted  a  picture  of  the  launching  of  the  Argosy.  He  jour¬ 
neyed  to  Paris  and  offered  it  to  the  Salon  of  the  Champs  Elysees. 
To  the  surprise  of  everyone  except  the  boy,  the  mammoth  picture 
was  accepted,  and  the  morning  after  the  opening  of  the  Salon  the 
Paris  papers  gave  considerable  space  to  a  certain  picture  of  wonder¬ 
ful  proportions  that  had  great  merit,  but  was  indecent.  All  the  fig¬ 
ures  were  nude,  with  not  even  the  veil  of  romance  wrapped  about 
them.  They  were  shockingly  human.  Seeing  that  the  critics  were 
scandalized,  the  Committee  on  Hangings  summoned  before  them  the 
unknown  Belgian  artist  who  had  sent  the  remarkable  canvas. 

Van  Biesbroeck  recalls  with  amusement  his  first  appearance 
among  those  dreaded  standard  bearers  of  art  with  whom  he  has 
since  had  occasion  to  become  thoroughly  familiar. 

“I  was  sent  for,”  he  said,  “to  come  and  cover  the  nudity  of  the 
great  devils  of  men  who  pulled  on  ropes  to  launch  upon  the  sea  the 
prototype  of  a  boat. 

“The  grave  gentlemen  of  the  committee  so  little  expected  to  see 
as  the  painter  of  the  big  picture  a  cub  of  a  boy  with  cap  in  hand 
wearing  short  trousers  and  long  woolen  stockings  that  they  demanded 
my  certificates  of  identification.  In  two  seances  all  the  nudities  were 
covered  with  gauze  draperies. 

“Meanwhile  the  news  leaked  out  that  the  painter  of  the  great 
academic  sandwich”  (so  Van  Biesbroeck  refers  to  his  picture  now) 
“was  a  scrap  of  a  Belgian  of  fifteen  years.  I  had  a  circle  of  reporters 
around  me  curious  to  get  a  look  at  what  they  called  the  unique  speci¬ 
men  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

“I  saw  coming  toward  me  Bouguereau  with  his  hands  out¬ 
stretched  and  then  I  heard  from  him  the  characteristic  exclamation: 
‘Oh,  how  happy  the  good  David  in  heaven  must  be!’” 

The  picture  in  its  reformed  state  received  honorable  mention. 
Although  the  young  artist  made  his  first  success  with  a  painting 
he  soon  went  home  and  began  modeling.  And  as  one  goes  through 
the  great  galleries  of  Europe  today,  the  galleries  of  contemporary 
exhibitions,  it  is  usually  Van  Biesbroeck  the  sculptor  rather  than 
Van  Biesbroeck  the  painter  that  one  sees  represented.  Those  re¬ 
markable  figures  of  the  people  of  Ghent  can  be  found  at  almost 
every  exhibition  in  Venice,  in  Munich  and  in  Paris.  His  sculpture 
is  almost  wholly  limited  to  representations  of  the  weavers,  the  baxers, 
the  various  toilers  of  Flanders.  These  figures  stand  out  with  great 
strength  and  a  simple  dignity  that  make  a  direct  appeal  to  the  sym¬ 
pathy.  One  French  critic  says  of  him: 
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“One  might  think  that  the  artist  had  looked  to  the  musical 
phrase  for  his  rhythm  of  line.” 

In  nineteen  hundred,  with  the  exhibition  at  the  Salon  in  Paris 
of  his  monument  to  Volders,  he  obtained  the  Grand  Prix  and  the 
decision  that  he  was,  at  twenty-six  years  of  age,  the  equal  of  Meu- 
nier  and  Rodin. 

Half  of  each  year  he  now  spends  in  Italy  and  half  in  Ghent.  When 
in  the  latter  place  he  is  a  sculptor,  and  while  in  Italy  he  does  noth¬ 
ing  but  paint  and  sketch.  And  whereas  his  sculpture  shows  the 
broad  Flemish  realism,  his  painting  is  mystic  to  the  point  of  un¬ 
reality.  It  is  a  strange  duality  of  genius. 

One  of  his  latest  successes  as  a  painter  has  been  his  series  of 
sketches  in  illustration  of  Achille  Leto’s  poem,  “The  Destruction  of 
Messina.”  They  were  exhibited  at  the  Mostra  in  Rome  in  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  and  eight,  and  were  praised  not  only  by  the  artistic 
world  in  general  but  by  the  author  of  the  poem,  which  is  a  most 
unusual  occurrence.  They  had  caught,  he  declared,  the  exact  spirit 
and  meaning  of  the  poem. 

Van  Biesbroeck  will  soon  exhibit  in  America  both  his  paintings 
and  sculpture,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  which  of  his  two 
totally  different  kinds  of  art  will  be  liked  the  better  here. 

In  his  own  home  at  Ghent,  he  is  adored  by  his  chosen  people, 
who  in  spite  of  all  they  have  done  for  him,  still  think  that  to  feel 
gratitude  is  their  part,  not  his. 

Printed  in  Le  Peuple,  one  of  the  leading  daily  newspapers  in 
Ghent  on  July  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  appeared  a  eulo- 
gium  of  the  young  artist  which  contained  the  following  significant 
paragraph : 

“  Van  Biesbroeck  could  have  taken  the  royal  road.  He  could 
have  decorated  and  carved  for  the  Court,  but  he  chose  to  stay  by  the 
life  of  his  native  place  and  put  it  into  art’s  immortality.  It  is  he 
who  designs  our  placards  used  in  national  festivals.  It  is  he  who 
erects  the  monuments  for  our  dead,  who  works  for  our  People’s 
Houses,  who  puts  the  touch  of  beauty  on  all  the  works  of  Ghent 
Socialism.” 
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ITH  the  building  of  a  garden  city  in  America  we  are 
brought  to  a  consideration  of  the  value  of  such  a 
movement  in  combatting  our  nation-wide  cry  for  in¬ 
dividuality  of  expression.  Probably  our  inane  atti¬ 
tude  toward  individuality,  our  absurd  national  egotism 
has  been  made  more  manifest  in  architecture  than  in 
any  of  the  other  arts,  and  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
since  we  have  given  up  imitating  good  architecture  we  have  very 
largely  devoted  ourselves  to  designing  bad  buildings.  We  have 
seemed  to  regard  startling  eccentricity  as  genius  and  whimsicality  as 
originality,  at  the  very  least,  and  so  going  about  our  undisciplined 
individual  ways  we  have  dotted  our  pleasant  country  landscapes 
with  houses  showing  so  little  thought  in  construction  or  adaptation 
or  appropriateness  that  the  result  is  embarrassing  to  contemplate. 

We  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  expres¬ 
sion  is  to  have  something  to  express.  A  train  of  cars  is  not  run  pri¬ 
marily  to  prove  its  capacity  for  motion,  but  really  to  carry  some¬ 
thing.  And  the  actual  value  of  affording  opportunity  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  that  unhindered  he  may  express  wise  purpose  and  sincere 
understanding,  not  that  he  may  unhampered  prove  to  a  suffering 
world  his  lack  of  thought  and  failure  to  appreciate  that  the  right  to 
express;  is  absolutely  involved  with  the  power  to  express  beauty. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  individualist  and  the  egotist, 
and  by  their  works  shall  ye  know  them— apart.  Of  the  individual 
conception  of  real  beauty  we  cannot  have  too  much  in  architecture. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  must  welcome  most  heartily  an  attempt  like 
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by  her  husband  to  create  something  of  permanent  value  to  the  coun¬ 
try;  a  practical  investment,  perhaps,  but  also  a  means  of  education 
to  all  those  of  moderate  means  seeking  the  peace  and  comfort  of  a 
model  village,  where  would  be  an  opportunity  of  living  without  great 
expense  and  in  charming  homes;  of  having  a  bit  of  a  garden  and 
congenial  neighbors;  and  all  this,  of  course,  within  easy  commuting 
distance  of  New  York  and  in  surroundings  that  are  at  once  pic¬ 
turesque  and  yet  along  main  traveled  roads.  Naturally,  Mrs.  Sage 
is  not  attempting  to  supervise  or  in  any  way  be  responsible  for  the 

practical  details  of  this 
Garden  City.  She  has 
turned  over  the  man¬ 
agement  to  the 
Sage  Foundation 
Homes  Company. 

Both  the  pro¬ 
jectors  and  direct¬ 
ors  of  Forest  Hills 
Gardens  were  con¬ 
vinced  from  the 
start  that  buildings 
of  tasteful  design, 
well  constructed 
of  brick,  cement  or 
^  other  permanent 
station  square  at  forest  hills:  material,  were  really  most  economical 

STORES  AND  HOUSEKEEPING  APARTMENTS.  Jn  long  eyen  Jf  involving  a 

greater  expense  at  the  start.  They  were  also  more  durable,  safer, 
with  greater  picturesque  possibilities.  And  so  the  houses  of  this  City, 
which  is  being  erected,  as  in  a  way  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Sage,  will  be, 
if  the  plans  are  carefully  carried  out,  at  once  practical  and  picturesque, 
comfortable  and  durable.  Now  that  the  new  Pennsylvania  tunnel 
is  finished,  Forest  Hills  Gardens  is  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s 
ride  of  Herald  Square,  so  that  the  resident  of  this  unique  village 
will  be  much  nearer  the  central  business  portion  of  New  York  than 
if  living  north  or  south  on  the  actual  island. 

Already  in  England  the  garden  city  movement  has  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  most  interesting  and  practical  results.  Beautiful  suburbs 
have  been  established  about  London,  near  enough  to  render  business 
in  the  metropolis  perfectly  practicable;  far  enough  away  to  permit 
interesting  architectural  design  and  a  chance  for  home  gardens. 
There  are  also  many  societies  in  England  as  well  as  all  over  Europe 
for  the  building  of  garden  cities  for  laboring  people,  where  every 
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FOREST  HILLS  RAILROAD  STATION,  STATION  SQUARE. 


man  has  his  garden  and  every  woman  her 
opportunity  to  live  somewhat  out  of  doors,  and 
to  have  real  neighbors  _  c 

near  at  hand.  The 
of  all  this  kind 
of  community 
architectural 
work  is  to  make 
life  more  eco¬ 
nomical,  more 
beautiful,  more 
interesting  for 
women,  more 
homelike  for  men,  more  cheerful 
and  sane  for  children.  The  value  of  the  work  is  so  tremendous  that 
it  is  somewhat  of  a  surprise  that  it  has  not  been  undertaken  on  a 
large  scale  before  in  this  country. 

It  is  a  matter  of  most  widereaching  good  fortune  that  the  first 
building  of  a  beautiful  suburban  city  should  have  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  an  architect  who  is  already  famous  as  a  designer  of 
original,  significant  and  beautiful  American  domestic  architecture. 
We  know  of  no  man  in  this  country  more  capable  of  handling  the 
architectural  difficulties  in  such  an  undertaking  and  evolving  there¬ 
from  the  right  kind  of  beauty  than  Mr.  Grosvenor  Atterbury.  He 
is  an  artist  of  wide  experience,  most  adequate  professional  training 
and  genuine  architectural  ideals.  That  he  is  to  work  out  the  archi¬ 
tectural  salvation  of  this  garden  city  with  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olm¬ 
sted  would  indicate  that  a  higher  ideal  of  beauty  will  be  achieved 
than  we  have 
ever  hoped  for  ^ ' 
in  our  subur-^ 
ban  existence. 

One  has  only 
to  glance  at 
the  illustra-  _ 

tions  of  this  v  '~"v'  "  ' 

article  to  realize  that  these  two  _  SINGLE  FAMILY  DWELLINGS  AT  F0REST  Hn-LS- 
men  have  planned  a  noble  architectural  standard  for  the  town, 
and  have  based  it  on  a  foundation  of  honesty  and  simplicity.  The 
houses  are  beautiful  in  design;  where  ornament  is  used  it  seems 
inevitable,  and  the  relation  of  one  house  to  another  shows  a  harmony 
only  conceivable  where  there  is  a  fundamental  architectural  prin¬ 
ciple  underlying  a  diversity  of  effort  in  buildifig. 
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DETAIL  PLAN  OF  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  FOREST  HILLS  THE  FIRST  GARDEN  CITY  IN  AMERICA. 

The  question  will  naturally  arise  as  to  wliat  opportunity  the  in¬ 
dividual  will  have  in  this  “model  town”  for  the  expression  of  his 
own  particular  ideas  in  home  building.  According  to  the  prospec¬ 
tus,  the  individual  will  have  his  opportunity,  within  limits.  The 
company  wdll  not  build  the  whole  town.  It  will  leave  a  large  part 
of  the  tract  to  be  built  up  by  the  individual  purchasers  of  plots, 
exercising  a  sufficient  guidance  over  their  choice  of  plans  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  their  land  to  ensure  a  general  harmony  with  the  admi¬ 
rable  architectural  scheme  devised  as  a  standard  for  the  entire  com¬ 
munity.  On  this  point  Mr.  Atterbury  himself  says: 

“While  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  land  area  to  be  developed 
will  undoubtedly  be  sold  without  building  improvements,  the  Homes 
Company,  in  order  to  set  a  standard  and  control  more  surely  the 
architectural  character  of  the  future  town,  has  planned  to  erect  and 
hold,  certainly  for  a  time,  a  large  number  of  dwellings.  To  this  end 
designs  have  been  prepared  for  an  initial  operation  contemplating 
different  groups  of  buildings,  involving  an  expenditure  in  land  im¬ 
provement  and  building  construction  of  a  million  and  a  quarter 
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dollars.  The  majority  of  the  buildings  to  be  erected  in  this  first 
operation,  which  will  be  largely  confined  to  the  more  expensive  and 
central  property,  are  in  the  form  of  contiguous  houses;  the  detached 
and  semi-detached  types  of  dwellings  of  various  grades  and  sizes 
being  necessarily  possible  only  on  less  central  and  lower-priced  por¬ 
tions  of  the  property.  The  different  types  of  buildings  included  in 
these  groups  cover  as  wide  a  range  as  is  permitted  by  the  economic 
conditions,  which  necessarily  determine  also  their  distribution  and 
location  on  the  property.  Adjoining  the  railroad  station  and  form¬ 
ing  the  Station  Square  are  three-  and  four-story  buildings  contain¬ 
ing  stores,  offices  and  restaurants,  and  in  the  upper  stories  small 
non-housekeeping  apartments,  for  both  men  and  women.  From  this 
center  out  toward  Forest  Park,  which  bounds  the  property  on  the 
southeast,  the  houses  are  planned  to  correspond  to  the  varying  values 
of  the  lots,  as  determined  by  their  size,  location  and  prospect,  the 
larger  single-family  dwellings  containing  ten  or  twelve  rooms,  the 
smaller  four  or  five.  While  they  will  vary  greatly  in  size,  arrange¬ 
ment,  cost  and  architectural  treatment,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
make  them  alike  in  their  domestic  and  livable  character.  From  an 
architectural  point  of  view  our  greatest  opportunity  will  lie  in  that 
general  harmony  of  design  which  is  possible  only  where  the  entire 
scheme  of  development  is  laid  out  and  executed  under  a  system  of 
cooperation  by  the  various  experts  engaged  in  it.” 

Not  only  will  Forest  Hills  Gardens  be  educational  along  archi¬ 
tectural  lines  but  it  will  establish  a  precedent  and  inaugurate  methods 
along  certain  practical  channels  of  real-estate  operation.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  in  this  experiment  to  formulate  regulations  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  real  estate  which  may  be  accepted  by  operators  handling 
property  of  similar  character  throughout  the  country,  with  conse¬ 
quent  elimination  of  waste  in  energy  and  money.  A  matter  which 
has  not  in  the  past  received  much  consideration. 

As  to  the  details  of  the  architectural  scheme  perhaps  one  can 
obtain  the  best  idea  through  the  classification  of  the  buildings  into 
groups  as  follows: 

Group  One.  Station  Square,  including  the  railroad  station  and  a  group  of  buildings 
adjoining  containing  shops,  offices,  a  restaurant  and  accommodations  for  some  three  hun¬ 
dred  or  four  hundred  people,  consisting  mainly  of  small  non-housekeeping  apartments  for 
men  and  women,  in  connection  with  which  there  is  provided  a  squash  court  as  well  as  a 
certain  number  of  small  studios. 

Group  Two.  A  block  of  small  single-family  houses,  with  thirteen  feet  frontage,  two  or 
three  stories  in  height,  containing  four  rooms  and  bath. 

Group  Three.  A  block  of  single-family  houses  of  seventeen  feet  frontage,  two  stories  in 
height  with  attic,  seven  to  nine  rooms  and  bath. 

Group  Four.  A  block  of  ten  single-family  houses,  with  seventeen  feet  frontage,  two 
stories  in  height  and  containing  five  rooms  and  bath. 
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|  Group  Five.  A  block  of  single-family  houses  with  twenty  feet  frontage,  two  stories  and 
attic  in  height  and  containing  six  to  eight  rooms  and  bath. 

Group  Six.  Three  blocks  of  single-family  houses,  with  twenty  feet  frontage,  two  stories 
in  height  with  attic  and  containing  eight  to  ten  rooms  and  two  baths. 

Group  Seven.  Three  blocks  of  single-family  houses  with  twenty-six  feet  frontage,  three 
stories  in  height,  containing  ten  to  twelve  rooms  and  baths  and  toilets. 

Group  Eight.  A  block  of  workshops  and  flats,  twenty  feet  frontage,  two  and  three  stories 
in  height,  the  former  containing  workshops  or  stores  with  three  rooms  and  bath  above,  the 
latter  workshops  and  stores  on  street  level  and  six  rooms  and  bath  in  upper  stories. 

Group  Nine.  A  row  of  semi-detached  two-family  houses  on  shallow  lots  of  fifty  feet 
frontage,  containing  two  stories,  each  unit  consisting  of  six  rooms  and  bath  all  on  one  floor. 

Group  Ten.  A  row  of  semi-detached  two-family  houses  on  lots  of  twenty-seven  feet 
frontage,  two  stories  in  height,  each  unit  containing  five  or  six  rooms  and  bath  all  on  one 
floor. 

The  drawings  reproduced  here  speak  for  themselves  as  to  the 
attractiveness  and  architectural  impressiveness  of  Mr.  Atterbury’s 
plans  for  the  buildings  of  the  above  groups.  As  may  be  seen,  the 
arrangements  afford  considerable  latitude  for  differences  in  income, 
taste,  number  in  family  and  habits  of  life  among  the  prospective 
residents  and  yet  preserve  the  harmony  of  the  scheme  from  both 
architectural  and  operative  points  of  view.  It  is  not  going  to  be  a 
town  where  a  low-paid  mechanic  or  day  laborer  can  afford  to  live, 
and  in  view  of  the  ill-advised  and  unauthorized  announcement  that 
it  was  to  be  a  workingmen’s  colony  there  may  be  some  regret  or  dis¬ 
appointment  at  this.  But  the  members  of  the  Sage  Foundation  hint 
that  in  future  the  funds  in  its  possession  may  also  be  used  to  provide 
better  housing  for  wage-earners  of  this  class.  The  homes  at  Forest 
Hills  will,  however,  be  within  the  means  of  well-paid  mechanics,  work¬ 
ers  on  small  salaries,  etc. 

The  type  of  dwelling  architecture  in  the  garden  city  needs  for 
its  effectiveness  the  shrubbery  and  flowers,  the  frequent  open  spaces 
and  the  curved  street  lines  which  will  be  noticeable  features  of  the 
village.  The  center  of  the  town  will  have  that  air  of  dignity  and 
solidity  observed  or  felt  in  many  old-world  cities  but  usually  lacking 
in  America.  The  shops  and  business  resorts  of  various  kinds  will 
take  their  places  as  appropriate  parts  of  the  picture,  not  marring  the 
landscape  but  contributing  to  the  general  attractiveness  of  the  town 
as  well  as  being  of  value  from  the  point  of  utility. 

The  graceful  lines  of  the  winding  streets  will  not  only  help  to 
preserve  the  rural  aspect  of  the  village  and  be  more  pleasing  from 
the  aesthetic  standpoint,  but  they  will  also  add  to  public  convenience 
by  affording  a  more  direct  means  of  circulation.  The  reduction  of 
minor  streets  to  a  width  appropriate  to  their  character  results  in 
economy  in  road  construction  and  saving  of  land.  This  saving  will 
enable  the  company  to  provide  more  public  open  spaces  and  more 
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space  between  the  houses  or  groups  of  dwellings.  The  latter,  in¬ 
stead  of  continuing  in  solid  blocks  from  one  street  to  another  will 
be  broken  up  into  smaller  units.  The  spaces  between  the  blocks, 
together  with  a  setback  from  the  street,  will  give  a  general  feeling 
of  openness  to  the  entire  village.  Thus,  though  on  account  of  the 
nearness  to  Manhattan  a  certain  degree  of  density  of  population  will 
be  economically  necessary,  the  general  aspect  of  things  will  be  more 
like  the  real  country  than  is  customary  in  places  where  prices  of 
land  are  correspondingly  high. 

The  idea  of  the  Homes  Company  management  is  to  rent  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  of  homes,  but  to  afford  every  encouragement  to  the 
homeseeker  to  acquire  ownership  of  the  property.  Terms  of  sale 
will  be  as  low  as  may  be  consistent  with  a  safe  business  proposition, 
where  the  funds  invested  are  expected  to  earn  only  what  they  would 
in  a  savings  bank.  The  buyer  may  exercise  his  discretion  as  to  em¬ 
ploying  his  own  builder  or  having  the  company  do  the  construction. 
All  grading,  paving,  planting,  parking  and  sewerage  construction 
will  be  done  by  the  company. 

If  the  expectations  entertained  at  Forest  Hills  Gardens  can  be 
realized  the  Sage  Foundation  will  succeed  in  providing  healthful  and 
attractive  homes  to  many  people,  will  demonstrate  that  tasteful  and 
natural  surroundings  pay  in  suburban  development,  will  encourage 
more  economical  methods  of  marketing  land  and  will  suggest  imita¬ 
tion  of  its  methods  in  many  particulars.  The  latter  point  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  all.  Who  can  say  how  far-reaching  the  effect 
may  be  ? 


FAMILY  DWELLINGS  AT  FOREST  HILLS. 


SCULPTURE  IMPORTANT  IN  THE  NATIONAL 
ACADEMY  EXHIBITION  FOR  THE  WINTER 
OF  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  TEN 


ECEMBER  tenth  saw  the  opening  of  the  annual  win¬ 
ter  exhibition  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  organization 
an  entire  gallery  was  devoted  to  sculpture,  and  it  is 
significant  that  in  general  interest  and  aggregate  merit 
this  room  took  precedence.  There  were  in  all  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  pieces  of  sculpture,  covering 
a  great  range  of  subject.  One  passed  with  interest  from  Robert 
Aitken’s  dignified  portrait-bust  of  President  Taft  to  the  grotesque 
but  graceful  abandon  of  Florence  Wyle’s  “Dancing  Boy”;  paused 
fascinated  before  Eli  Harvey’s  “Jaguar  Rampant,”  and  then  turned 
with  delighted  appreciation  to  the  delicate  modeling  of  “L’Arriere 
Pensee,”  by  Edith  Woodman  Burroughs;  all  the  while  marveling  at 
the  variety  and  originality  of  the  subjects  and  handling.  But  little 
of  the  modeling  was  reminiscent  of  the  great  established  names. 

The  progress  of  sculpture  has  been  great  in  this  country  during 
recent  years.  A  group  of  young  workers  has  arisen  with  clear  inde¬ 
pendent  vision  and  sure,  sensitive  hands.  Perhaps  sculpture  is 
more  native  to  American  genius  than  the  other  arts,  yet  there  is  a 
sincerity  and  simplicity  of  soul  in  landscape  painting  in  America 
which  makes  it  also  preeminent.  Certainly  this  simple-hearted 
appreciation  of  the  natural,  human  things  thronged  the  bouth  Gal¬ 
lery  this  season  with  lovely  images. 

There  is  no  better  example  of  this  appreciation  of  everyday 
beauty  than  “The  Windy  Doorstep”  by  Abastenia  St.  Leger  Eberle, 
which  received  the  Helen  Foster  Barnett  prize  for  nineteen  hundred 
and  ten.  The  frontispiece  in  this  issue  gives  the  most  interesting 
view  of  this  little  figure.  The  pose  is  easily  recognized  and  also  its 
peculiar  fitness  for  sculptured  presentment.  The  body  is  full  of 
vigorous  action,  but  the  pose  confines  it  to  the  small  radius  of  the 
pedestal,  so  that  the  feeling  of  worriment  lest  the  figure  fly  off  into 
space,  which  an  actional  pose  so  often  causes,  is  quite  eliminated. 
Moreover,  the  flying  skirts  and  close-sheatlied  figure  give  opportu¬ 
nity  for  texture  work  and  muscle  modeling  and  we  find  ourselves 
paying  that  first  and  sincerest  tribute  given  to  the  one  who  sees  where 
the  throng  has  been  blind,  “Why  hasn’t  someone  done  that  before!” 

James  Fraser  exhibited  some  portrait-busts  of  children  handled 
with  that  peculiar  tenderness  so  noteworthy  in  this  phase  of  his 
work.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the  pieces  that  showed 
originality  and  skill  without  naming  practically  the  entire  number 
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BRIDGE”  :  ERNEST  LAWSON,  PAINTER. 


“THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  EL- 
LIDA”:  LUIS  MORA,  PAINTER. 


“the  shade  of  the  birches”: 

EDWARD  DUFNER,  PAINTER. 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  MR.  WILLIAM 
COE:  WILHELM  FUNK,  PAINTER. 
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of  them,  but  mention  must  be  made  of  J.  Scott  Hartley’s  “Joy  of 
Life,”  McCartan’s  “Narcissus,”  Edward  Berger’s  “Wild  Flower” 
and  his  equally  entrancing  design  for  a  sun  dial. 

THE  painting  exhibited  was  not,  as  a  whole,  so  strikingly  meri¬ 
torious  as  the  sculpture.  Though  the  technique,  generally 
speaking,  was  excellent,  there  was  not  definite  originality  of  sub¬ 
ject  or  treatment.  Mr.  Alexander’s  picture,  a  poem  in  green  and 
rose,  occupied  the  place  of  honor,  as  did  his  picture  in  the  previous 
exhibit,  “The  Bar  of  Sunlight.”  Chase’s  “Studio  Interior”  rejoiced 
the  heart,  with  its  broken  color,  and  masterly  blend  of  many  objects 
into  a  rich  and  symphonic  whole.  When  Mr.  Chase  works  for  art’s 
sake,  there  is  no  master  more  stimulating  or  pleasing. 

One  of  the  strongest  landscapes  exhibited  was  Ernest  Lawson’s 
“The  Harlem  River  near  High  Bridge.”  Every  painting  loses  some¬ 
thing  when  reproduced  in  black  and  white,  but  even  in  the  photo¬ 
graph  this  picture  conveys  a  sense  of  the  tremendous  physical  force 
in  its  component  parts.  The  river  actually  bears  up  the  rafts  and 
heavy  barges  upon  it,  and  moves,  undeterred,  powerful  but  silent, 
along  its  course.  The  trains  labor  up  and  down  with  their  heavy 
chains  of  freight  cars;  even  the  masses  of  rock  in  the  foreground 
impress  a  sense  of  potential  force  upon  the  beholder.  Everywhere 
there  are  ragged  edges,  the  evidences  of  brute  strength  that  has 
wrested  from  Nature  concessions  for  building  the  roadbeds,  the  land¬ 
ing  stages  which  shall  facilitate  the  conquest  of  men  and  commerce. 
The  smooth  masonry  of  bridge  and  tower  look  down  upon  rock 
scarred  by  the  ages;  the  powerful  trains  ply  beneath  the  shadow  of 
a  quiet  force  which  could,  and  some  day  may,  crush  them  into  noth¬ 
ingness,  the  shanties  of  laborers  are  shaded  by  young  forest  trees. 
Such  a  scene  could  be  found  nowhere  save  in  a  young  and  growing 
country — in  America,  where  the  most  complete  systems  of  business 
seem  to  rest  but  lightly  on  the  breast  of  primitive  nature.  The  pic¬ 
ture  presents  a  dramatic  conflict  of  forces — natural  and  mechanical, 
and,  as  in  every  conflict  where  the  tide  of  the  fight  has  already  turned 
toward  the  victor,  there  is  a  note  of  tragedy  as  well  as  of  triumph. 

Wilton  Lockwood  showed  one  of  the  few  still-life  canvases  in 
the  exhibition,  and  a  very  beautiful  one  it  was:  creamy  white  peonies 
in  a  round  dark  green  jar.  F.  J.  Waugh  had  two  small  canvases 
of  Gloucester,  one  “Five  Pound  Island,”  in  which  the  artist  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reproducing  the  shadow  of  mystery  that  some  way  lingers 
about  its  deserted  wharves  and  rotting  piles.  A  tiny  little  sketch  by 
Edith  Prellwitz  was  almost  overpowered  by  the  larger  canvases  around 
it.  It  was  called  “Andromeda”  and  showed  a  young  Greek  girl  of 
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beautiful  slender  form  bending  to  tie  on  her  sandal.  The  figure  and 
background  which  contained  a  good  deal  of  landscape  detail,  were 
done  in  pale  opalescent  tints. 

Edward  Dufner’s  “The  Shade  of  the  Birches”  is  redolent  of 
reposeful  cool  and  the  dolce  jar  niente  of  summer  which  this  artist 
knows  so  well  how  to  reproduce.  The  easy  grace  of  the  poses,  the 
parasol  dropped  and  left  open  upon  the  grass;  the  languid  gesture 
of  the  woman  toward  the  children,  all  breathe  the  spirit  of  pleasant 
heat,  of  vacation  time.  Mr.  Dufner  is  a  wonderful  interpreter  of 
summer,  of  languorous  breezes,  of  happy  sighs,  of  sensuous  content¬ 
ment. 

Among  the  portraits  deserving  of  especial  attention  was  Emil 
Ilering’s  “Father  and  Son.”  It  represented  a  fisherman  in  slicker 
and  so’wester  seated  at  a  table.  Beside  him  stands  his  boy  with  all 
the  strength  that  marks  the  father’s  face  prescient  in  the  son’s. 

The  beauty  of  Mr.  Funk’s  group  of  Mr.  William  Coe’s  children 
is  well  brought  out  in  the  photograph  accompanying.  The  compo¬ 
sition  is  of  unusual  excellence,  even  for  Mr.  Funk,  and  the  children’s 
figures  are  very  sympathetically  treated  against  a  background  of 
shadowy  green  and  soft  cloudy  sky,  suggesting  the  mystery  that  the 
surrounding  world  presents  to  them,  and  delicately  conveying  the 
isolation  of  childhood  from  the  truth  behind  the  cloudy  veils. 

“The  Cruise  of  the  ‘ Ell ida ’ ”  by  Luis  Mora  was  full  of  fresh  air 
and  sunshine.  The  figures  of  three  vigorous  young  Americans  are 
grouped  in  the  stern  of  a  yacht.  Sanity  of  mind  and  body  radiate 
from  them.  The  strong  light  of  the  background  is  eminently  the 
proper  setting  for  these  happy  young  adventurers  and  the  bright 
charm  of  their  personalities  dominates  the  beholder  and  awakes  in 
him  a  responsive  emotion  of  jovousness. 

As  usual,  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  significant  pictures 
were  in  the  isolated  room  by  the  entrance  door.  Here  from  time  to 
time,  you  find  such  masters  in  modern  American  art  as  Robert 
Henri,  W.  J.  Glackens,  John  Sloan.  This  winter  “The  Cruise  of 
the  ‘Ellida’  ”  was  hung  in  this  room.  Also,  Ernest  Lawson’s 
beautifully  conceived  and  vigorously  handled  “Long  Island,”  a 
picture  creating  a  sensation  in  the  art  world  when  first  exhibited. 

On  the  west  wall  hung  Ben  Ali  Haggin’s  striking  portrait  of  the 
lovelv  Rita  Sacchetto  in  the  costume  which  she  wears  in  her  vivid 
graceful  presentation  of  the  old  Spanish  dances.  It  is  a  second 
study  of  the  subject,  more  subtle  and  sympathetic  in  handling  than 
the  one  seen  last  year.  The  delicate  evanescent  beauty  of  the  face 
is  most  satisfactorily  shown,  and  the  pose  is  that  of  a  dancer  with 
the  thrill  of  the  music  already  stirring  her  soul. 
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■  ||^^lJjNCE  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  learned  Doctor.  He 

IH  was  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  a  Doctor  of  Philos- 

ophy,  and  a  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  I  don’t  know  what 
I  else.  He  was  renowned  throughout  all  Europe  for 

ji\  his  vast  learning,  and  in  some  quarters  he  was  thought 
i .  1  J  to  be  a  wizard.  He  could  make  water  turn  to  blood; 

he  could  name  the  stars  and  foretell  an  eclipse;  he 
could  read  books  written  in  strange  tongues.  Some  folk  believed  he 
could  turn  dross  into  gold  if  he  would.  I  don’t  know  where  there 
has  lived  so  learned  a  man  before  or  since. 

To  the  Doctor’s  laboratory  one  day  came  Hans,  the  Cobbler,  and 
his  son  Fritz. 

“Learned  Doctor,”  quoth  Hans,  who  was  a  man  of  few  words, 
“I  bring  my  son  Fritz  to  ask  if  thou  wilt  make  a  scholar  of  him.” 

The  Doctor  looked  at  the  big,  tanned  fellow  and  smiled. 

“Dost  want  to  become  a  scholar?”  he  asked. 

But  Fritz  only  twirled  his  cap  and  stared,  and  answered  never  a 
word. 

“Nay,”  said  Hans,  sadly,  “he  desires  not  to  be  a  scholar.” 

“Hath  he  no  skill  with  tools  ?”  asked  the  Doctor. 

“Oh,  yes,”  answered  the  Cobbler,  “he  hath  skill.” 

“Then  why  not  make  a  cobbler  of  him  ?  The  world  needs  good 
cobblers  more  than  it  needs  poor  scholars.” 

“I  have  tried,”  answered  Hans,  “but  he  will  not  work  at  my 
trade.  He  must  needs  be  ever  running  about  the  country,  poking 
his  head  into  all  sorts  of  out  of  the  way  places,  and  learning  nothing 
of  any  value  to  himself  or  to  me.  If  thou  wouldst  take  him  here, 
he  would  do  thy  bidding  for  fear  of  thy  displeasure,  and  he  might 
become  a  scholar  after  all.  I  can  do  nothing  with  him.” 

So  the  Doctor  took  Fritz  aside  and  questioned  him,  but  could 
not  discover  that  the  lad  possessed  more  than  half  a  man’s  wits. 

“I  fear,”  said  he  to  the  father,  at  length,  “that  I  cannot  make  a 
scholar  of  thy  son.  He  cannot  even  read,  save  with  great  labor.” 

“Then  let  him  be  thy  servant,”  pleaded  the  father.  “He  shall 
fetch  thy  wood  and  sweep  thy  floors  and  wash  thy  vessels.  He  can  do 
these  things  handily.  Perchance  he  will  learn  a  thing  or  two  in  a 
year.  I  will  buy  his  food  and  clothing.  He  need  be  paid 
nothing.” 

The  Doctor  was  not  an  unkind  man,  and  he  looked  with  favor 
upon  the  lad’s  broad  back  and  strong  hands. 

“Very  well,”  he  said  at  length,  ‘T  will  take  him,  but  I  will  not 
promise  to  teach  him  anything.” 
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So  the  old  Cobbler  departed  well  content,  and  Fritz  took  up  his 
duties  in  the  Doctor’s  house. 

For  a  year  he  cared  for  the  Doctor’s  laboratory  and  books,  and 
his  fear  of  his  master’s  displeasure  kept  him  at  his  work,  though 
often  his  gaze  would  steal  out  of  the  window  to  follow  the  flight  of 
some  meadow-lark,  and  when  the  wind  blew  over  the  hills  his  heart 
went  with  it.  He  was  cleanly  and  careful,  and  a  model  servant, 
but  in  all  the  year  he  learned  none  of  the  Doctor’s  wisdom.  Books 
meant  nothing  to  him,  and  the  retorts  and  test-tubes  and  furnaces 
wrere  but  so  many  silly  toys.  The  Doctor  soon  despaired  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  lad  anything,  and  came  to  look  upon  him  almost  as  one  of 
the  dumb  animals. 

When  the  year  was  up,  the  Doctor  prepared  to  go  on  a  long 
journey,  and  because  of  the  intercession  of  the  old  Cobbler  promised 
to  take  Fritz  with  him. 

After  they  had  been  gone  many  days,  they  were  passing  through 
a  dense  wood  one  afternoon  when  they  were  set  upon  by  robbers, 
who  took  away  their  horses,  stole  the  Doctor’s  purse,  stripped  them 
of  all  their  possessions,  and  left  them  alone  in  the  wood. 

Then  it  was  that  the  great  fear  came  upon  the  learned  Doctor — 
fear  and  perplexity.  Deprived  of  his  black  cloak,  he  shivered  in  the 
wind.  The  nearest  town  was  miles  away,  and  they  had  no  horses. 

“What  shall  we  do,  my  Master?”  asked  Fritz. 

But  the  Doctor  only  shuddered,  and  cast  frightened  glances  over 
his  shoulder.  In  all  his  learning  he  found  no  power  to  cope  with 
this  situation.  All  his  riches  availed  him  nothing  now,  and  fame 
reaches  not  to  the  heart  of  a  lonely  wood. 

Finally  Fritz  began  to  lose  patience.  He  could  not  understand 
the  Doctor’s  indecision. 

“Come,”  said  he;  “shall  we  not  set  out  toward  the  town  ?  We 
will  perish  if  we  remain  here.” 

The  Doctor  answered  never  a  word,  but  when  Fritz  led  the  way, 
he  followed.  He  had  no  idea  of  his  whereabouts,  he  had  become  so 
confused  in  the  scuffle,  but  Fritz  glanced  at  the  setting  sun  and  set 
forth  directly. 

Presently  he  heard  the  Doctor  giving  forth  little  moans,  and 
turning,  he  beheld  him  limping  painfully.  The  robbers  had  stolen 
the  Doctor’s  riding  boots  with  their  silver  spurs.  When  the  robbers 
had  set  upon  them,  Fritz  had  hastily  concealed  his  knife;  this  he 
now  drew  forth.  Seeking  out  a  certain  tree,  he  stripped  it  of  bark; 
then  he  found  pliant,  thonglike  roots  at  the  foot  of  a  certain  shrub, 
and  with  these  he  deftly  fashioned  rude  shoes  which  he  bound  upon 
his  master’s  feet. 
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By  and  by  they  became  hungry,  but  their  wallets  were  gone, 
and  they  had  nothing  to  eat.  Fritz  bade  his  master  rest  upon  a 
fallen  tree,  and  turned  off  into  the  forest.  After  a  little  time  he  re¬ 
turned  with  his  cap  full  of  berries,  and  a  pocket  full  of  roots  and 
herbs  that  were  good  to  eat,  and  clear  spring  water  in  a  vessel 
fashioned  of  bark.  The  Doctor  fell  upon  the  food  greedily,  and 
soon  assuaged  hunger  and  thirst. 

The  moon  came  up  early,  and  Fritz  led  the  way  briskly  along 
the  dimly  lighted  path.  But  the  Doctor  was  not  accustomed  to  this 
mode  of  travel,  and  at  last  he  sank  down  exhausted.  There  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  spend  the  night  in  the  woods,  and  the  air  was 
frosty.  So  Fritz  made  for  them  a  bed  of  boughs  and  a  coverlet  of 
leaves,  and  the  Doctor  laid  him  down  to  sleep. 

But  Fritz  knew  there  would  be  wild  beasts  prowling  about,  so 
he  set  himself  the  task  of  making  a  fire.  After  a  long  search  he 
found  a  flinty  stone  and  a  handful  of  dry  bark  fiber.  By  striking 
sparks  from  the  stone  with  the  blade  of  his  knife  he  at  last  kindled 
a  fire,  and  piling  it  high  with  fagots,  he  lay  down  beside  the  Doctor. 

In  the  mornmg  Fritz  fetched  more  food  and  water,  and  they  set 
forth  again.  After  a  long  and  toilsome  march  they  at  last  came  out 
upon  the  highway,  and  a  passing  farmer  took  them  to  town  in  his 
cart. 

When  finally  the  Doctor  reached  the  house  of  his  friends,  he  once 
more  became  the  master  and  Fritz  the  servant;  but  the  lad  would 
have  no  more  of  it. 

“I  care  not  for  thy  learning,  sir,”  quoth  he.  “Do  none  of  thy 
books  teach  thee  to  find  food  or  make  fire  ?  Surely  these  are  the 
first  things  for  a  man  to  know.  I  will  hie  me  back  to  the  house  of 
my  father.” 

So  saying,  he  started  off  down  the  road  singing— the  witless 
knave — with  never  a  penny  in  his  purse. 

IT  IS  easy  to  misconstrue  the  moral  of  this  tale.  There  are  not  a 
few  people  nowadays  who,  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  simple  life, 
are  riding  their  hobby  too  fast  and  too  far.  Time  was  when  each 
family  was  dependent  upon  its  own  efforts  and  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
soil  for  food,  raiment  and  all  the  necessities  of  life.  Country  folk 
raised  their  own  wool  and  wove  it  into  clothing  for  themselves.  They 
grew  their  own  wheat,  ground  it,  and  made  it  into  bread.  There  was 
much  to  be  desired  in  that  life.  It  made  for  self-reliance,  sturdiness 
of  character,  redness  of  blood,  keenness  of  eye,  skill  with  the  hands, 
readiness  of  wit.  But  it  was  not  all  ideal. 

It  is  well  that  society  has  become  better  organized.  It  is  well 
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that  we  have  grown  richer  in  the  comforts  of  life.  It  is  well  for  the 
weak  that  the  strong  must  help  them.  It  is  a  mistake  to  seek  the 
path  back  to  savagery. 

We  have  gone  too  far,  however,  and  there  is  a  reaction  apparent 
on  every  hand.  It  is  a  wholesome,  salutary  thing,  this  turning  of 
the  face  back  toward  primitive  simplicity.  Only  we  should  take 
care  not  to  let  the  pendulum  swing  too  far  in  the  other  direction. 

The  trend  of  modern  life — the  specialized  career,  the  life  of  cities 
— is  at  once  narrowing  and  complicating.  Hence  the  movement  back 
to  the  farm,  and  its  simpler,  broader  life.  We  are  coming  to  believe 
that  only  with  life  near  the  soil  and  the  sources  of  things  can  come 
true  independence,  and  there  are  still  some  of  us  who  thirst  for  lib¬ 
erty.  Only  before  we  cut  loose,  we  must  be  sure  that  we  are  not  act¬ 
ing  on  blind  impulse;  we  must  understand  the  situation. 

We  have  become  educated  now  to  things  that  our  fathers  cheer¬ 
fully  did  without.  Our  needs  are  partly  the  same,  partly  different. 
To  transplant  us  bodily  into  Colonial  New  England  would  mean  a 
sad  awakening  for  many  of  us. 

We  are  better  off  without  wealth  and  enervating  luxury.  We  do 
not  need  costly  furnishings  in  our  homes.  We  do  not  need  half  the 
things  we  have.  But  we  do  need  time  and  opportunity  for  culture; 
we  need  good  food;  we  need  comfortable  beds;  we  need  sanitary 
plumbing;  we  need  warm  houses;  we  need  some  of  the  refinements 
of  life;  we  need  neighbors  who  live  as  we  do. 

These  things,  however,  do  not  destroy  the  simplicity  of  life. 
Rather,  they  give  us  the  opportunity  to  make  life  richer  and  better. 
We  do  not  want  to  degenerate;  we  merely  want  to  choose  our  own 
line  of  progress,  and  not  have  it  all  mapped  out  for  us  and  restricted 
by  the  conditions  of  commercial  and  city  life. 

Grant  me  these  things,  and  I  am  with  you,  heart  and  soul,  in  the 
journey  back  to  the  land,  and  the  quest  for  the  simple  life. 

I  want  to  make  my  position  clearly  understood  on  this  point,  lest 
I  be  accused  of  making  a  hero  of  Fritz.  He  was  more  or  less  of  a 
worthless  booby,  after  all.  One  is  not  often  lost  in  the  woods,  and 
in  the  progress  of  civilization  one  Doctor  is  worth  a  hundred  Fritzes. 
But  Fritz  didn’t  need  to  be  such  an  ignoramus,  and  the  Doctor 
didn’t  need  to  be  such  a  worthless  nincompoop  in  an  emergency. 
Let  us  be  Doctors  if  we  will;  our  ambition  is  sure  to  lead  us  in  that 
direction.  But  if  we  neglect  the  Fritz  side  of  us  we  are  deliberately 
narrowing  our  lives  and  dwarfing  our  souls. 

Now  one  thing  that  country  life  does  for  a  man  or  a  woman,  and 
especially  for  a  boy  or  a  girl,  is  to  train  the  natural,  God-given  facul¬ 
ties  and  make  life  better  worth  the  living.  There  are  plenty  of  suc- 
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cessful  business  men  today  who  couldn’t  for  the  life  of  them  plant  a 
row  of  corn,  or  build  a  fire  of  wet  wood,  or  put  up  a  creditable  shelf 
in  the  pantry. 

They  are  like  our  great  lummux  of  a  cat.  We  put  him  in  a  closet 
with  a  mouse  the  other  day,  and  he  simply  sat  and  stared  at  it.  He’s 
an  affectionate  fellow  and  a  fine  parlor  ornament,  but  his  economic 
value  is  minus.  I  fear  he  would  starve  if  shut  up  in  a  barn  full  of 
mice. 

That  is  why  fewer  men  retire  from  business  than  formerly.  Not 
only  are  they  not  satisfied  with  a  competence,  but  their  intellectual 
resources  are  often  quite  undeveloped.  Take  them  away  from  their 
desks,  and  they  are  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  themselves.  At  the 
age  of  fifty  they  have  learned  but  one  way  to  use  eyes,  hands  and 
brain.  Take  them  out  of  their  little  rut  and  they  are  like  the  Doctor 
in  the  woods.  What  a  commentary  on  modern  life,  that  a  man  is  as 
dependent  upon  business  as  an  opium  fiend  upon  his  drug!  As  for 
the  society  woman,  the  club  man,  the  mere  pleasure  seeker,  their 
cases  are  not  worth  our  consideration. 

And  it  shows  in  the  children,  too — pretty  little  well-mannered, 
well-dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen,  growing  up  in  the  midst  of  an 
artificial  civilization  that  makes  them  as  self-reliant  as  hothouse 
roses.  For  the  sake  of  the  children,  if  for  no  other  reason,  give  heed 
to  the  parable  of  the  Doctor  and  Fritz. 

In  fact,  it’s  very  largely  an  educational  question.  Your  modern 
business  man  has  been  brought  up  to  the  life  he  leads.  Give  the 
boys  and  girls  a  chance  to  learn  something  besides  compound  interest 
and  penmanship.  Manual  training  is  a  good  thing;  I  am  inclined 
to  think  it  should  be  put  near  the  head  of  the  list. 

But  better  than  manual  training,  or  any  of  the  systems,  is  the 
natural  education  that  comes  from  spending  the  playtime  of  life 
where  children  are  thrown  on  their  own  resources  to  a  large  extent. 
The  country  boy  unquestionably  learns  many  things  that  are  a  closed 
book  to  his  city  cousin. 

I  do  not  advise  any  man  or  woman  to  cut  loose  hastily  from  long- 
established  habits  and  the  comforts  of  city  life.  Country  life  is  not 
a  panacea.  There  are  plenty  of  unhappy  people  living  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  But  for  many  who  are  discontented  with  the  thraldom  of  the 
office,  who  are  fretted  by  the  constricting  influence  of  city  life,  who 
feel  within  them  stifled  natural  impulses  struggling  for  expression, 
who  hunger  and  thirst  for  greater  liberty  and  the  richer  life,  here 
may  be  found  the  way  out. 

For  the  activities  and  interests  of  country  life  do  open  the  eyes 
and  exercise  the  hands.  Here  are  all  the  forces  of  nature  to  be  daily 
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observed.  Here  is  work  to  be  done — work  for  oneself  and  not  for  a 
corporation — a  whole  work  and  not  a  piece  of  work — work  that  shows 
results  and  that  is  its  own  justification  and  greatest  joy — work  that 
stimulates  body  and  soul.  In  short,  it  seems  to  me,  country  life 
offers  a  better  opportunity  than  city  life  for  the  functioning  of  the 
whole  being. 

Unhappiness  often  comes  through  our  incapacity  to  cope  with 
the  unexpected  problems  of  life  as  they  arise,  and  any  course  of  liv¬ 
ing  which  keeps  all  our  senses  and  powers  active,  alert  and  in  train¬ 
ing  makes  for  happiness.  Thus  has  the  spirit  of  craftsmanship  de¬ 
veloped  among  men  forced  to  earn  their  bread  through  skill  with  the 
hands,  and  craftsmanship  has  always  been  a  mighty  power  in  the 
elevation  of  mankind. 

The  time  may  come  when,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  you  may 
be  thrown  on  your  own  resources.  You  may  be  deprived  of  money, 
old  occupations,  old  companions.  With  a  mind  still  fresh  and  recep¬ 
tive,  with  eyes  open  to  tne  multifold  interests  of  the  natural  world, 
with  hands  trained  to  work,  you  need  not  degenerate  into  a  malcon¬ 
tent,  your  soul  need  not  dry  up.  And  it  is  never  too  early  or  too 
late  to  begin  the  training. 

To  see  with  the  eyes,  to  do  with  the  hands,  to  understand  with 
the  heart,  to  reason  with  the  mind,  these  the  simpler  and  more  primi¬ 
tive  forms  of  life  compel  us  to  do,  and  in  the  doing  of  them  we  secure 
a  more  complete  development,  round  out  our  souls,  enrich  our  lives. 

MR.  COBURN'S  NEW  YORK  PHOTOGRAPHS 

POSTERITY  will  owe  much  to  Mr.  Coburn,  so  that  I  hesitate 
to  call  the  series  of  studies  he  has  made  of  the  beauty  of  con¬ 
temporary  cities  the  chief  thing  for  which  his  memory  will  be 
honored;  but  certainly  his  record  of  urban  effects  will  be  a  greatly 
valued  legacy.  Our  "time  will  go  to  our  descendants  heavily  and 
even  overabundantly  documented,  yet  still  I  fancy  these  records  of 
atmosphere  and  effect  will  gleam,  extremely  welcome  jewels,  amidst 
the  dust-heaps  of  carelessly  accumulated  fact  with  which  the  his¬ 
torian  will  struggle.  Mr.  Coburn  has  already  done  his  share  in 
recording  that  soft  profundity,  that  gentle  gray  kindliness,  which 
makes  my  mother  London  so  lovable.  .  .  .  And  now  he  has  set 
himself  with  the  finest  discrimination  to  give  in  a  compact  volume 
the  hard,  clear  vigor  of  New  York,  that  valiant  city  which  even  more 
than  Venice  rides  out  upon  the  sea.” 

From  the  Introduction  to  Mr.  Coburn  s 
“ New  York."  By  H.  G.  Wells. 
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GOVERNMENT  PROTECTION  FOR  FARMS  AND 
ORCHARDS:  EXCELLENT  LAWS  AGAINST 
DISEASE  AND  PEST  SELDOM  ENFORCED 

WING  to  the  long  cold  spring  last  year,  and  the  heavy 
rains  that  preceded  the  four  weeks  drought  in  June 
and  July,  all  sorts  of  pests,  blight  and  diseases  of 
trees,  plants  and  vegetables  have  been  unusually 
active  and  flourishing,  so  much  so  that  shade  trees, 
as  well  as  orchards  and  gardens,  have  suffered  severely. 
Unfortunately  this  is  by  no  means  an  unprecedented 
state  of  things,  for  the  well-being  and  productiveness  of  nearly  all 
cultivated  trees  and  plants  are  purchased  at  the  price  of  eternal 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  grower.  Some  years  are  worse  than 
others  with  regard  to  the  destruction  of  plant  life,  but  the  ravages 
of  pests  and  diseases  are  sufficient,  even  in  the  most  favorable  years, 
to  warrant  a  much  greater  degree  of  care  than  is  exercised  by  the 
average  farmer  or  orchardist.  The  modern  agriculturist  whose 
practical  experience  is  backed  by  a  certain  amount  of  technical 
knowledge  is  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  taking  care  of  his  trees, 
shrubs  and  vegetables,  and  each  new  enemy  is  to  him  an  incentive 
for  renewed  energy  with  the  cultivator  or  spray  pump.  But  the 
old-fashioned  farmer  does  not  see  it  in  that  way.  Pests  and  blight 
are  to  him  a  part  of  the  general  “cussedness”  of  things,  and  are  as 
inevitable  as  floods  or  drought.  When  he  deems  it  necessary  he 
will  use  the  old-fashioned  remedies  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  but  he 
has  no  use  for  spray  pumps  and  scoffs  at  all  suggestions  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  destroying  hopelessly  infected  trees  or  shrubs,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  the  consequences  of  his  negligence  spread  far  beyond  his 
own  place,  and  that  it  is  of  little  use  for  his  more  progressive  neighbors 
to  fight  against  pests  or  blight  so  long  as  an  orchard  or  garden  that 
is  seriously  infected  with  disease,  or  infested  with  scale  or  insect  pest, 
remains  in  existence. 

The  trouble  does  not  lie  with  the  laws  governing  agricultural 
conditions,  for  both  Federal  and  State  laws  are  entirely  adequate  to 
the  control  of  plant  plagues  of  all  sorts, — if  only  these  laws  were 
enforced.  The  Western  farmers,  who  are  both  progressive  and 
businesslike,  are  so  much  alive  to  the  necessity  of  checking  the  spread 
of  plagues  and  parasites  that  each  man  makes  it  his  personal  business 
not  only  to  see  that  his  own  orchard  is  kept  in  good  condition,  but 
that  no  blighted  or  scale-infested  orchard  in  the  neighborhood  is 
allowed  to  exist.  Public  opinion  on  this  point  is  very  much  the  same 
as  it  used  to  be  in  the  old  stock-raising  days,  when  a  horse  thief  or  a 
cattle  rustler  was  regarded  as  an  enemy  to  the  whole  community, 
and  was  treated  as  such.  The  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  in 
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the  greater  part  of  our  States  stand  ready  at  all  times  to  spray  in¬ 
fected  orchards  if  it  is  possible  to  save  them,  or  to  destroy  them  if 
they  are  beyond  hope.  But  the  Department  cannot  act  in  enforcing 
the  law  unless  a  complaint  is  lodged,  so  that  after  all  the  enforcing 
of  the  very  comprehensive  laws  relating  to  plant  disease  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  individual  farmer.  In  the  West,  where  farming  is 
carried  on  as  a  business  and  is  expected  to  succeed  like  any  other 
commercial  venture,  the  farmer  or  fruit  grower  does  not  hesitate  a 
moment  to  remove  any  danger  that  he  discovers,  and  the  man  who 
fails  to  report  scale  or  blight  in  his  own  orchard  soon  finds  himself 
a  most  unpopular  person  in  the  neighborhood.  Also,  the  associa¬ 
tions  and  organizations  of  farmers  and  fruit  growers  are  everlast¬ 
ingly  on  the  alert  to  root  out  anything  that  menaces  the  welfare  of 
the  orchards,  farms  or  vineyards,  and  it  is  a  point  of  honor  with  each 
member  to  lend  every  assistance  in  his  power,  and  to  act  promptly 
toward  that  end. 

But  here  in  the  East  the  average  farmer  not  only  neglects  the 
proper  precautions  and  remedies  to  keep  his  own  trees  and  plants 
in  healthy  condition,  but  would  make  it  unpleasant  for  any  neighbor¬ 
ing  farmer  who,  through  a  conscientious  desire  for  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  industry  or  as  a  means  of  self-preservation,  should  call 
the  attention  of  the  Department  of  x\griculture  to  an  infected  orchard 
or  garden.  As  a  consequence  we  see  many  an  energetic  agriculturist 
who  is  doing  his  best  to  make  a  success  of  farming  according  to 
modern  methods,  struggling  against  the  almost  insurmountable 
obstacles  that  are  thrown  in  his  path  by  the  careless  or  conservative 
farmers  around  him.  He  may  watch  with  a  microscope  for  the  first 
sign  of  disease  or  parasites;  he  may  spray  every  tree  and  plant  fre¬ 
quently  and  with  the  utmost  care,  and  yet  be  barely  able  to  keep 
down  the  pests  that  are  constantly  streaming  in  from  the  neglected 
and  diseased  orchards  around  him.  It  is  of  little  use  to  appeal  to 
the  common  sense,  or  even  to  the  self-interest,  of  the  old-fashioned 
farmer.  He  holds  that  the  methods  his  fathers  used  are  good  enough 
for  him,  and  that  if  his  trees  die,  they  die,  and  that’s  all  there  is  to 
it.  Even  if  a  number  of  the  more  energetic  and  progressive  farmers 
in  a  neighborhood  are  persuaded  to  adopt  proper  precautions  and 
to  apply  the  necessary  remedies,  the  presence  of  one  neglected  or¬ 
chard  in  the  community  will  do  much  to  nullify  all  their  efforts  and 
discourage  their  growing  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  modern  methods. 
Yet  in  such  cases,  even  when  the  danger  is  understood,  no  one  is 
willing  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  the 
state  of  affairs,  for  to  do  so  might  offend  a  friend  or  relative  or  make 
bad  feeling  among  neighbors. 
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THE  Government,  both  State  and  Federal,  is  doing  all  it  can  to 
protect  the  farmer  from  the  foes  that  eat  up  so  much  of  his 
yearly  income, — if  only  the  farmer  will  consent  to  be  protected. 
In  the  State  of  New  York  it  is  specifically  provided  that  no  person 
shall  knowingly  or  wilfully  keep  any  plum,  peach,  almond,  apricot, 
nectarine,  or  other  trees  affected  with  the  contagious  disease  known 
as  “yellows,”  or  the  equally  dangerous  disease  called  “little  peach.” 
The  same  law  applies  to  black  knot  and  San  Jose  scale, — in  fact  to 
all  manner  of  pests  and  diseases, — and  any  person  harboring  trees 
or  plants  infected  with  these  diseases  and  not  reporting  it,  is  legally 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  the  law  holding  that  the  infected  trees, 
shrubs,  plants  or  vines  are  a  public  nuisance,  and  should  be  abated 
at  the  expense  of  the  owner  and  with  no  award  of  damages.  Yet, 
although  this  law  has  existed  in  the  State  of  New  York  for  a  number 
of  years,  so  far  there  is  on  record  only  one  orchard  that  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  on  complaint  of  the 
neighboring  farmers.  This  orchard  belonged  to  a  rich  man  who 
bought  an  old  farm  up  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  and 
turned  it  into  an  elaborate  country  home.  The  place  was  full  of 
picturesque  old  orchard  trees  and  the  trees  were  full  of  scale.  The 
neighborhood  happened  to  be  one  which  had  adopted  progressive 
methods  in  farming,  and  the  people  all  around  were  spraying  their 
trees  and  doing  their  best  to  get  rid  of  the  scale,  which  was  constantly 
coming  to  them  from  the  old  infected  trees  on  the  rich  man’s  estate. 
As  their  sole  value  to  him  was  their  picturesqueness,  he  refused 
either  to  spray  or  to  cut  them  down.  Finally,  someone  who  knew  the 
law  looked  up  the  place  and  told  the  neighbors  that  by  applying  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  they  would  be  able  to  obtain  relief. 
They  promptly  lodged  a  complaint,  and  as  a  result  all  the  diseased 
trees  were  cut  down  and  the  expense  charged  to  the  owner.  In  all 
probability  the  fact  that  the  trees  were  on  the  estate  of  a  wealthy  man 
had  something  to  do  with  the  action  of  the  farmers,  who  regard  such 
invaders  as  their  natural  enemies.  It  might  have  been  a  different 
story  had  the  infected  orchard  belonged  to  one  of  themselves,  but, 
as  it  is,  this  remains  the  solitary  instance  on  record  of  the  enforcement 
in  this  State  of  a  law  which  really  furnishes  adequate  protection  to  all 
who  own  farms  or  orchards. 

Fully  lecognizing  the  present  impossibility  of  enforcing  the  laws 
which  would  protect  growing  orchards,  the  Government,  both  State 
and  Federal,  turns  its  attention  chiefly  to  the  rigorous  inspection  of 
all  nursery  stock.  The  Federal  Government  sees  to  the  inspection 
of  all  trees,  shrubs,  plants  and  vines  that  come  here  from  foreign 
countries,  the  object  being  to  head  off,  if  possible,  the  introduction 
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of  any  serious  menace  to  horticulture  that  might  preep  in  as  the  San 
Jose  scale  did,  and  lay  waste  the  whole  country.  All  infected  plants 
that  come  here  from  Europe  or  the  Orient  are,  after  careful  inspection, 
fumigated  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  if  the  infection  is  slight  enough 
to  be  removed  by  such  measures;  if  not,  the  whole  shipment  is  de¬ 
stroyed  together  with  all  packing,  wrapping  and  boxes.  The  lesson 
taught  by  the  introduction  of  the  San  Jose  scale  was  a  severe  one,  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  determined  that  it  shall  never  be 
repeated.  This  scale,  which  within  a  few  years  has  wrought  such 
wide  havoc  among  the  orchards  in  this  country,  was  brought  in  on 
some  peach  trees  imported  from  China  via  Europe,  and  allowed  to 
pass  without  fumigation.  The  trees  were  planted  in  the  San  Jose 
Valley  in  California,  from  which  the  pests  derived  the  name  by  which 
we  know  it  in  this  country.  But  in  China  it  has  existed  for  over  two 
thousand  years,  and  has  at  times  denuded  whole  provinces,  although 
it  has  been  fought  steadily  and  relentlessly  by  the  patient  husbandmen 
who  climb  over  the  trees  and  carefully  scrape  by  hand  every  branch 
down  to  the  tiniest  twigs.  If  this  were  the  only  remedy  we  might 
well  despair  over  its  presence  here,  but  ten  minutes  with  a  good  spray 
pump  is  far  more  efficacious,  and  there  is  no  reason  why,  with 
proper  care  and  watchfulness,  the  plague  should  not  be  stamped  out 
in  this  country,  especially  as  the  Federal  inspectors  are  taking  un¬ 
commonly  good  care  that  no  fresh  supply  is  admitted. 

THE  State  laws  regarding  the  inspection  of  nursery  stock  are 
equally  stringent  and  are  fairly  well  enforced.  In  New  York 
State  twenty  men  are  detailed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  inspect  all  nursery  stock  within  the  State  and  all  shipments 
arriving  from  other  States,  as  well  as  to  control  pests  in  orchards 
and  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  noxious  insects  and  fungous  dis¬ 
eases.  With  the  exception  of  Florida,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico  and 
North  Dakota,  the  State  laws  of  all  the  States  in  the  Union  provide 
for  the  annual  inspection  of  nurseries;  for  the  fumigation  of  all  ship¬ 
ments  of  nursery  stock  into  the  State;  for  the  destruction  of  infected 
trees,  shrubs,  plants  and  vines,  and  the  fumigation  of  all  stock  that 
has  been  exposed  to  infection.  Certificates  are  issued  to  nurserymen 
whose  stock  has  been  passed  by  the  inspectors,  and  it  is  not  legal  for 
anyone  to  grow  or  sell  nursery  stock  without  such  a  certificate.  The 
laws  differ  in  details  of  application,  and  in  some  States  much  is  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  State  Entomologist.  But  the  gist  of  all  the 
State  legislation  on  this  point  is  the  same,  and  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  farmer  is  alive  to  his  own  interests  it  is  hard  for  any 
pest  or  disease  to  get  a  hold  sufficiently  strong  to  be  dangerous. 
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The  great  hfefcd  seems  to  be  for  organization  among  the  Eastern 
farmers  on  lines  similar  to  the  associations  of  the  West.  If  this 
were  done,  not  only  would  public  opinion  almost  inevitably  turn  in  the 
direction  of  better  business  methods,  but  the  implements  for  applying 
the  necessary  remedies  could  be  owned  in  common  by  a  group  of 
farmers,  and  the  materials  bought  in  quantity,  thus  greatly  lessening 
the  expense.  A  good  spray  pump,  with  the  necessary  wagon  and 
tanks,  costs  money  if  owned  by  one  farmer,  but  the  expense  would  be 
very  light  if  borne  by  the  whole  community.  Formulae  for  all  the 
necessary  remedies  are  willingly  furnished  on  application  to  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  or  to  any  one  of  the  State  Experiment 
Stations,  and  are  easily  prepared  right  on  the  grounds.  For  example, 
the  well-known  Bordeaux  mixture,  which  is  a  standard  fungicide, 
used  to  prevent  such  diseases  as  leaf  spot,  leaf  blight,  canker,  leaf 
curl,  plum  pockets,  grape  rots,  mildews,  etc.,  is  made  of  a  solution  of 
five  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  and  five  pounds  of  the  best  stone  lime 
in  forty  gallons  of  water.  Another  remedy,  equally  valuable,  is 
the  lime  and  sulphur  solution  which,  when  properly  applied,  will 
abate  the  ravages  of  the  San  Jose  scale,  besides  assisting  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  many  fungous  diseases  like  apple  and  pear  scab.  It  is  as  easy 
to  prepare  as  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  but  the  preparation  of  both 
requires  the  proper  equipment.  To  make  the  lime  and  sulphur 
solution  fifteen  to  twenty  gallons  of  water  should  be  heated  in  an  iron 
caldron,  then  twenty  pounds  of  the  best  unslaked  lime  should  be 
added,  and  lastly  seventeen  pounds  of  sifted  sulphur.  This  should  be 
boiled  for  about  an  hour,  and  then  diluted  with  water  sufficient  to 
make  the  quantity  about  fifty  gallons.  These  two  mixtures  are 
generally  used  for  spraying  trees,  but  for  some  purposes  Paris  green  or 
some  other  poison  is  added  to  the  Bordeaux  mixture  to  poison  leaf¬ 
eating  insects.  The  equipment  for  making  these  spraying  solutions 
is  simple  and  not  at  all  expensive,  and  if  a  group  of  farmers  would 
combine  and  buy  a  good  spray  pump,  their  orchards  could  be  kept 
in  order  at  very  small  expense. 

Nothing  can  be  done  by  the  State  beyond  the  safeguarding  of 
nursery  stock  until  the  farmers  wake  up  sufficiently  to  realize  that, 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  interests,  they  must  help  to  exterminate 
pests,  and  that  hard  work  from  dawn  to  dark  will  do  but  little  good 
if  it  is  not  intelligent  work.  Reasonable  cooperative  methods,  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  business  basis,  will  lay  the  foundation  of  a  neighborliness 
far  wider  and  deeper  than  the  cowardly  sentiment  which  forbids  one 
man  to  interfere  with  his  neighbor’s  infected  orchard,  although  that 
orchard  may  be  a  menace  to  every  tree  in  the  community. 
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ILLUMINATING  application  of  some  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  I  have  been  championing  has  recently  been 
made  by  an  eminent  architect,  and  can  be  aptly  cited 
here.  This  architect  was  asked  to  sign  a  petition 
against  the  destruction  of  an  old  Town  Ilall  standing 
in  a  northern  town  in  England  (which  hall  it  would 
appear  has  a  classical  portico  or  loggia).  The  fol¬ 
lowing  extracts  from  the  letter  written  by  the  architect  in  response 
to  the  above  request  need  no  comment  from  me  to  make  them  clear: 

“I  most  assuredly  desire  to  see  your  city 
beautiful,  therefore  I  should  rejoice  to  see 
your  old  Town  Hall  destroyed.  .  .  .  The 
building  in  question  is  not  English  in  origin  or 
feeling,  and  is  totally  unfit  for  our  climate,  where 
you  need  all  the  light  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  In 
the  old  Town  Hall  you  have  a  shirt  front  or 
frill  of  classical  columns,  making  all  behind 
gloomy  and  dark.  .  .  .  with  no  visible  roof,  and 
no  possible  clue  to  the  use  of  the  building. 

The  windows  are  but  black  holes  in  the  walls, 
and  appear  as  necessary  to  the  external 
arrann-ement  of  the  ‘shirt  front,’  not  in  the 

o  1  n  i 

least  as  necessary  to  the  acDRoon 
convenience  of  the  plan 
and  arrangement  inter- 
nally.  The  purpose  of  * 
n  the  building  is  sacrificed 
to  symmetry  of  elevation,  whereas  real  archi¬ 
tectural  beauty  calls  for  no  sacrifice  of  fitness. 

In  the  strongest  way  conceivable,  though 
I  fear  unwittingly,  support  of  this  architect’s 
view  is  given  by  the  editor  of  an  architec¬ 
tural  paper.  In  his  attempts  to  disprove 
the  contentions  quoted,  the  editor  discloses 
the  following  facts  (these  are  his  words) :  “The 
windows  within  the  front  portico  or  loggia 
are  blocked  by  bookcases”  and  “the  building 
is  lighted  from  dormers.” 

If  those  who  used  the  building  had  wished 
to  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  its  design, 
could  they  have  hit  upon  a  more  forcible 

GLEBE  FARMHOUSE,  \VELTON,  LIN-  p  l  ■  3 

colnshire:  first  floor  plan.^'U  of  doing  SO  . 
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In  the  January  number  of  The  Craftsman  I 
said  that  in  this  article  we  should  consider  houses 
designed  for  sites  with  much  smaller  frontages 
than  the  one  at  Rugby,  illustrated  in  that  issue. 
I  find,  however,  if  we  do  this  in  quite  the  way 
I  then  hoped  to,  it  would  necessitate  a  departure 
from  the  order  in  which  the  houses  chosen  to 
illustrate  these  articles  have  been  taken, 
namely  one  of  diminishing  cost.  This 
order  brings  us  now  to  houses  costing 
between  four  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  and  three  thousand  six 
hundred  dollars;  they  are  one  and 
all  detached  houses,  though 
some  were  designed  for  plots 
with  very  narrow  frontages. 

The  doctor’s  house 
at  Bradford  in  Yorkshire, 
for  example,  has  a  very 
restricted  site, 
bounded  on  three 
sides  by  roads. 

When  designing  a 


house  for  such  a 
site,  our  first  con¬ 
sideration  should 
be  not  to  lose 
the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of 
being  on 
corner 
plot.  From 
it,  views 


CROSSWAY  COTTAGE,  HAMPSTEAD, 
NEAR  LONDON  :  FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 


CROSSWAY  COTTAGE  :  SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN. 

should  be  obtained  not 
only  up  and  down  the 
one  street,  but  down  the 
branch  streets  also,  and  if 
at  the  crossing  of  two 
streets,  then  both  up  and 
down  the  crossing  street  as 
well.  To  secure  these 
advantages  it  has  been 
customary  to  furnish  such 
houses  with  corner  oriels, 
angle  bays  or  turrets.  The 
building  of  these  has  been 
attended  with  constructional 
difficulties,  particularly  in 
roofing  them  successfully, 
and  in  projecting  them  from 
the  walls. 

To  overcome  such  diffi¬ 
culties  the  builder’s  greatest 
power  and  ingenuity  have 
been  exerted,  and,  as  so 
often  happens  in  architectural 
work,  this  conquest  of  difficulties 
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when  striving  for  a  reasonable  and  sensible 
object,  has  been  most  fruitful  of  charm.  This 
charm  has  been  appreciated,  and  attempts 
made  to  reproduce  it,  often  by  those  who  have 
lost  sight  of  its  cause.  So  corner  bays,  oriels 
t  and  turrets  came  to  be  recognized 

- 5  gsatei  v* .  j-  erEns*  forms  of  cor- 

ner  treat- 
bed  rooh  |  ment,  and  to 
be  added  to 
buildings 
merely  as  or- 
r  naments.  We 
wc'even  find 
-  them  so  de- 
1  signed  that 
views  there- 

BEO  v'0  |  from  are  no^ 

obtainable  in 
more  than 
one  direc¬ 
tion.  This 
is  another 
example  of  features 
which  should  fulfil 
a  definite  purpose 
wrongly  used  as  ornament  alone. 

In  continental  towns  one  frequently  sees 
a  mirror  at  the  side  of  a  window  so  placed 
that  people  in  the  room  may  see  reflected 
therein  the  view  up  or  down  the  street.  In  some  bygone  periods  of 
English  street  architecture  it  was  customary  to  bay  almost  all  the 
windows  at  least  enough  to  enable  the  occupants  of  the  houses  to  look 
along  the  streets. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  desirability  of  giving  each  room  its  proper 
“direction”  and  “trend;”  should  it  not  be  possible  to  secure  this 
for  a  room  which  has  a  corner  window,  without  the  necessity  of 
moving  from  the  part  of  the  room  one  would  naturally  occupy,  to 
gain  the  advantages  the  oriel  offers  ?  Hence  the  fireplace  ana  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  life  in  the  room  should  be  placed  where  those  round  it 
profit  freely  by  the  bay. 

Perhaps  enumerating  what  is  most  important  to  consider  in  the 
design  for  a  small  detached  house  on  a  narrow  frontage  plot  may 
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Barry  Parker  &  Raymond  Unwin,  Architects. 


GLEBE  FARMHOUSE,  VVELTON,  LINCOLN¬ 
SHIRE:  REAR  VIEW. 
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IT  IS  VERY  INTER¬ 
ESTING,  THE  SENSE 
OF  SPACIOUSNESS 
WHICH  IS  GAINED  IN 
THIS  NARROW-FRONT 
VILLAGE  HOUSE:  A 
MOST  COZY  LIVING 
EFFECT  IS  GIVEN 
AROUND  THE  FIRE¬ 
PLACE  BY  THE  BUILT- 
IN  SEATS  AND  BOOK¬ 
SHELVES:  THE  AC¬ 
TUAL  FIREPLACE  IS 
PROJECTED  INTO  THE 
ROOM  SO  THAT 
EVERY  BIT  OF  THE 
HEAT  WILL  BE  SE¬ 
CURED:  A  SECOND 

VIEW  OF  THE  LIVING 
ROOM  SHOWS  T  H  E 
INTERESTING  USE  OF 
WOODWORK  AND  THE 
DESIGNING  OF  FUR¬ 
NITURE  TO  CORRE¬ 
SPOND. 


WESTCLIFFE-ON-SEA,  ESSEX,  ENGLAND: 
PARKER  &  RAYMOND  UNWIN,  ARCHITECTS. 


BARRY 


THE  FRONT 
ELEVATION 
OF  THIS 
HOUSE  I  S 
WORT  H 
CAREFUL 
STUDY,  AS  IT 
REVEALS 
THE  UNUSU¬ 
AL  AMOUNT 
OF  WINDOW 
SPACE  GIVEN 
TO  SECURE 
THE  UTMOST 
LIGHT  POS¬ 
SIBLE  IN  A 
NARROW- 
FRONT  LOT: 
THE  WIN¬ 
DOWS  ARE 
ALSO  BOWED 
AT  THE  CEN- 
T  E  R ,  FOR 
LONG  VISTAS 
UP  AND 
DOWN  THE 
STREET. 


THE  ABOVE  ILLUSTRATION  SHOWS  THE  LOWER 
LANDING  AND  STAIRCASE  AT  COLEACRE  :  THE 
CONCRETE  WALLS  AND  ARCHED  DOORWAYS  AND 
RECESSES  ARE  PARTICULARLY  INTERESTING. 


SIDE  ELEVATION  OF 
COLEACRE,  LETCH- 
WORTH,  HERTFORD¬ 
SHIRE,  ENGLAND  :  AN 
INTERESTING  CON¬ 
CRETE  CONSTRUCTION 
MORE  SUGGESTIVE  OF 
OUR  WESTERN  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE  THAN  THE 
USUAL  MODERN 
COUNTRY  BUILDING  OF 
ENGLAND  :  THE  RE¬ 
CESSED  SLEEPING 
PORCH  IS  PARTICU¬ 
LARLY  ATTRACTIVE  : 
AN  EXCELLENT  VISTA 
IS  OBTAINED  FROM 
THE  BOW  WINDOW! 
BARRY  PARKER  &  RAY¬ 
MOND  UNWIN,  AR¬ 
CHITECTS. 


THE  ILLUSTRATION  BELOW  IS  A  VIEW  LOOK¬ 
ING  FROM  THE  FIRST-FLOOR  LANDING  AT 
COLEACRE  OUT  INTO  THE  BALCONY:  THERE 
IS  A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  STAIRWAY  AND  THE 
CHARMING  LIGHTING  OF  THE  BALCONY  BY 
A  NUMBER  OF  SMALL-PANED  WINDOWS  :  IN 
THESE  MODERN  ENGLISH  HOUSES  WHICH 
WE  ARE  SHOWING  IT  IS  WORTH  TAKING 
NOTE  OF  THE  BEAUTY  OF  THE  LANDINGS  AND 
STAIRWAYS. 


A  VIEW  OF  THE 
FIREPLACE  I N 
LIVING  ROOM 
AND  DINING  RE¬ 
CESS  AT  colic- 
acre:  THE  FIRE¬ 
PLACE  IS  SO  SIT¬ 
UATED  IN  THE 
LIVING  ROOM 
THAT  IT  FUR¬ 
NISHES  AMPLE 
HEAT  FOR  THE 

recess:  THE 

BUILT-IN  SEATS 
EITHER  SIDE 
ARE  A  COZY  OP¬ 
PORTUNITY  FOR 
A  MORNING 
READING  OR 
FOR  F  I  V  E  - 
O’CLOCK  TEA. 


THIS  IS  A  PAR¬ 
TICULARLY  IN¬ 
I'  ERESTING 
VIEW  OF  THE 
LIVING  ROOM  AT 
C  O  L  E  ACRE, 
SHOWING  NOT 
ONLY  THE  FIRE¬ 
PLACE  W  I  T  H 
BUILT-IN  COR¬ 
NERS,  BUT  THE 
BEAUTIFUL  RE¬ 
CESSED  W  I  N  - 
DOW  NOOK, 
WITH  ITS  CIR¬ 
CULAR  S  E  A  T  . 
A  DELIGHTFUL 
PLACE  FOR 
READING  O  R 
RESTING. 


ANOTHER  VIEW 
OF  THE  LIVING 
ROOM  AT  COLE- 
ACRE,  SHOWING 
BUILT-IN  DESK 
WITH  LIBRARY 
EFFECT  ON 
EITHER  SIDE, 
ALSO  THE 
CHARMING  AR¬ 
RANGEMENT  OF 
THE  RECESS 
WITH  ITS  PAN¬ 
ELED  WALLS, 
PLATE  RACKS 
AND  OVERHEAD 
BOOKCASES. 
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COLEACRE,  LETCHWORTH,  HERT¬ 
FORDSHIRE:  FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 


prove  useful,  and  result  in  a  list  we  could  apply  to  any  such  house. 
The  assumption  being  that  the  house  on  either  side  will  be  close 
upon  it,  we  must  only  count  upon  having  staircase,  larder,  bath¬ 
room  and  similar  windows  in  our  side  walls,  or 
and  very  secondary  windows  of 
kitchen,  sitting  rooms  and  bedrooms.  All  important 
windows  must  come  on  one  of  the  other  two  sides. 
Of  these  two  sides,  one,  either  that  toward  the  road 
^or  that  away  from  it,  will  be  the 
pleasanter,  because  of  prospect  or 
aspect  or  a  combination  of  the 
two,  and  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  decide  upon  this  pleasanter 
side  as  the  one  for  our  principal 
room.  We  cannot  generally 
arrange  in  the  same  room  win¬ 
dows  for  sun  and  windows  for 
view  (unless  both  sun  and  view  can 
be  secured  at  the  same  time)  in  the 
way  we  so  often  do  on  larger  plots. 
Having  seen  which  is  the  pleasanter  side 
of  the  house  we  must  appreciate  that  its  frontage  is  far  too  precious 
and  limited  for  any  of  it  to  be  devoted  to  the  front  door  or  to  win¬ 
dows  or  lobbies.  We  must  next  see  that  the  roof  is  absolutely  simple. 
If  it  consists  of  more  than  a  single  span  we  must  ascertain  why,  and 
whether  there  has  been  a  compensating  gain  commensurate  with  the 
loss  of  simplicity  and  space  and  the  _ additional  cost  entailed. 

If  the  hall  is  to  be  used  as  a 
see  that  the  traffic  from  room  to 
stairs  or  front  door  does  not  cross 
it,  but  is  confined  to  a  part  devoted 
thereto.  Particularly  must  we  notice 
that  the  cold  stream  of  air  which 
pours  down  the  staircase  from  the 
colder  rooms  above  it  to  the 
warmer  ones  below,  is  not  directed 
toward  the  occupants  of  the  hall, 
but  away  from  the  regions  of  the 
fireplace,  principal  wmdows  and 
any  other  parte  of  the  room  in 
which  people  would  naturally  sit. 

If  this  stream  of  cold  air  could 
be  colored  to  enable  us  to  dis- 


sitting  room,  we  should 
to  the 


COLEACRE  :  SECOND 
FLOOR  PLAN. 
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tinguish  it  from  the  rest,  we  should  see  it  pouring  down  the  stair 
like  a  waterfall. 

We  must  next  note  that  no  sitting-room  door  opens  across  the 
fireplace  or  the  principal  window;  that  the  space  round  each  sitting- 
room  fire  and  the  kitchen  fire  is  well  lit  from  the  windows;  that  the 
traffic  from  the  rest  of  the  house  into  the  scullery  does  not  cross  the 
kitchen  in  front  of  the  range.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  in  a 
house  such  as  we  are  considering,  one  without  a  butler’s  pantry, 

there  is  as  much  carrying  to 
and  from  the  dining  table  and  preliminary  sketch, 
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scullery  as  between  r  >  the  kitchen  and  din¬ 

ing  table;  and  though  it  is  universally  recognized  that  the  kitchen 
should  be  so  placed  as  to  make  service  between  it  and  the  dining 
room  or  dining  recess  easy,  yet  the  importance  ol  the  scullery  being 
equally  conveniently  placed  with  the  regard  to  the  dining  room  is 
often  overlooked.  The  larder  should  be  north,  or  as  nearly  north  as 
possible,  and  the  kitchen  not  south  or  west.  The  minimum  number 
of  chimney  stacks  should  be  arranged  for,  by  contriving  the  placing 
of  the  fireplaces  in  such  a  way  as  to  attain  this.  For  the  most  part 
fireplaces  should  be  on  inside  walls,  thus  keeping  the  heat  \v  itliin 
the  house.  But  it  is  seldom  possible  to  have  all  fireplaces  on  inside 
walls  without  sacrificing  more  important  things,  and  there  are 
authorities  who  prefer  the  fireplaces  placed  on  outside  walls  to  keep 


them  dryer. 

Next  we  must  exercise  special  care  to  ascertain  that  the  simple 
drainage  arrangements  and  the  short  lengths  of  water  and  waste  pipe 
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which  result  from  fowlis 
bath,  lavatories  cottage  : 
3/Du  S1ELK  clll  being  floor 

close  together,  or  PLAN- 
one  above  another,  have 
been  secured.  This  means 
efficiency  and\ 
also  economy  \ 
in  initial  cost  .J 
and  mainte¬ 
nance.  They 
should  also  all 
be  in  reason¬ 
ably  close 
proximity  to 
the  cold  water 
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cistern  and  the 
main,  and  the 

lavatories,  bath  and  sink  to  the  hot  water  cistern.  The  hot  water 
cistern  in  its  turn  should  not  be  far  from  the  boiler,  so  that  the 
circulating  pipes  connecting  them  may  have  a  short  run,  thus  pro¬ 
ducing  hot  water  with  economy  of  fuel,  piping  and  repairs. 

Other  important  points  to  watch  are  that  the  soil  and  vent  pipes 
fall  naturally  into  the  place  where  they  will  be  the  least  disfigure¬ 
ment.  A  window  should  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  it  will 
ventilate  the  upper  landing;  for  vitiated  air  is  apt  to  accumulate 
there  when  it  rises  from  the  rooms  below,  and  if  it  is  not  carried 

out  it  finds  its  way  into  the 
rooms  above.  While  speaking 
of  landings,  I  should  say  that 
where  space  permits  of  wide 
open  landings  and  corridors 
they  greatly  add  to  the  pleas¬ 
antness  and  charm  of  a  house, 
but  in  one  such  as  we  are 
considering  no  space  should  be 
devoted  to  them,  which  by 
skill  in  planning,  could  have 
been  included  in  the  rooms. 

Finally  we  should  see  that 
in  all  bedrooms  there  are  good 
places  for  the  beds,  mirrors,  dressing 
tables  and  washstands.  It  is  not  un- 


fowus  cottage:  first  floor  plan. 
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common  for  a  whole  plan,  which  is  otherwise  good,  to  be  entirely 
remodeled,  because  one  of  the  bedrooms  comes  out  with  no  good 
place  for  the  bed,  though  perhaps  a  spacious  room. 

From  all  this  I  will  extract  the  items  for  our  list  which  I  will 
append: 

List  of  points  to  be  considered  in  a  small  house  on  a  narrow- 
frontaged  plot. 

The  right  choice  between  side  toward  and  side  away  from  the 
road,  for  the  principal  rooms. 

None  of  this  space  to  be  devoted  to  front  door  or  lobby. 

An  absolutely  simple  roof. 

Traffic  not  to  cross  a  hall  sitting  room,  nor  cold  air  be  allowed  to 
descend  the  staircase  and  pour  onto  the  occupants  of  a  hall  sitting 
room. 

Sitting  room  door  not  to  open  across  the  fire  or  principal  windows. 

The  space  round  sitting-room  and  kitchen  fireplaces  to  be  well  lit. 

The  traffic  into  the  scullery  not  to  cross  the  kitchen  in  front  of 
the  range;  and  kitchen  and  scullery  to  be  conveniently  situated  with 
regard  to  the  dining  room. 

The  larder  to  face  as  nearly  north  as  practicable. 

The  kitchen  not  to  face  south  or  west. 

A  minimum  number  of  chimney  stacks. 

Fireplaces  to  be  on  inside  walls. 

Sinks,  baths,  hot-water  tank  and  lavatories  and  all  else  to  which 
water  and  the  drain  have  to  be  brought,  situated  together. 

A  short  run  for  circulating  pipes  from  the  boiler  to  the  hot-water 
tank. 

Soil  and  vent  pipes  to  come  where  they  disfigure  least. 

Upper  landings  to  be  well  ventilated. 

No  space  devoted  to  landings  and  corridors  which  could  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  rooms. 

Good  places  for  beds,  dressing  tables  and  washstands  in  all 
bedrooms. 


4*4 


ANOTHER  TALK  WITH  THE  HOST  OF 
CRAFTSMAN  FARMS:  THE  COUNTRY  AND 
LONG  LIFE 


|HOUGH  it  was  winter,  the  Traveler  had  slept  on  the 
generous  veranda  of  the  Host’s  house  at  Craftsman 
Farms,  warm  in  one  of  the  snug  outdoor  sleeping 
berths  that  form  a  part  of  the  general  equipment  of 
the  cottage.  He  was  roused  at  dawn  by  the  brisk 
sound  of  wood  chopping.  He  knew  it  was  the  Host, 
up  and  about  his  work,  having  risen  with  the  sun. 
An  hour  later  the  two  were  walking  in  the  crisp  morning  air  over 
the  grounds  where  the  Host  was  to  oversee  some  work  in  the  fields. 
The  Host  strode  along  bareheaded;  there  was  youth  in  his  buoyant 
step  and  vigor  in  his  voice  as  he  exclaimed:  “What  a  glorious  day! 
How  good  it  is  to  live!  No  morning  ever  seemed  to  me  more  beau¬ 
tiful  than  this,  no  time  more  full  of  hope  and  ambition, — never  in 
my  life  have  I  felt  better  equipped  to  achieve.  I  should  resent  it  if 
anyone  were  to  remind  me  that  I  am  past  fifty!” 

The  Traveler  glanced  at  the  Host  in  astonishment.  The  spare 
muscular  physique  seemed  that  of  a  far  younger  man.  There  was  a 
stirring  ring  in  the  words  as  the  Host  continued,  “Why  should  we 
think  of  laying  down  our  tools,  just  when  we  are  beginning  to  know 
how  to  use  them,  just  when  life  is  becoming  rich  ?  Only  with  full 
maturity  does  there  come  real  understanding  of  life,  and  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  age  should  be  the  poised  and  ripe  results  of  all  that  youth 
with  its  failures  and  achievements  has  taught.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  Traveler.  “Old  age  should  be  the  harvest  sea¬ 
son  of  life,  it  should  be  the  time  of  well-adjusted  effort  when  the 
arrow  loosed  by  the  practiced  hand  at  last  strikes  the  mark.  But 
as  it  is,  few  of  us  are  able  to  apply  what  we  have  learned  to  active 
life  in  later  years.  We  have  to  leave  it  to  others  to  profit  by  our 
efforts,  our  sufferings  and  our  failures.” 

“Yet  a  healthy,  useful  and  long  life  should  be  the  determined 
ideal  of  every  man,”  said  the  Host.  “It  is  wrong  living  more  than 
years  that  enfeebles  us.  We  spend  our  lives,  too  many  of  us,  in 
tearing  down  Nature’s  work  in  us,  instead  of  in  building  it  up.  We 
ought  all  so  to  live  that  mind  and  body  are  active  ana  capable  of 
sound  and  satisfying  work  long  after  the  fifty  years  span  has  taught 
us  what  life  means.  It  is  activity  that  keeps  us  young.  We  are 
meant  to  work,  and  again  to  work,  and  only  to  work.  Development 
comes  through  effort,  Imowledge  through  endeavor,  and  a  strenuous 
life  is  to  a  certain  extent  necessary  to  every  one  of  us,  if  we  would 
grow.” 
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They  walked  on  in  silence  for  a  while  and  then  the  Traveler  said: 

“It  is  a  stimulus  to  think  of  those  to  whom  age  has  brought  an 
increase  rather  than  a  depletion  of  power.  I  remember  Baron  Hans 
von  Wolzogen’s  description  of  the  poet  of  the  second  half  of  ‘Faust,’ 
the  eighty-year-old  Goethe:  ‘In  him  old  age  meant  no  diminution 
of  faculty.  It  was  the  summit  of  a  life’s  achievement!’ 

“Last  summer  the  world  of  art  was  profoundly  impressed  by 
the  Mozart  Festival  at  Salzburg,  inspired  and  directed  by  the  great 
soprano,  Lilli  Lehmann,  who  herself  took  part  in  the  performances 
and  achieved  at  sixty  years  of  age  perhaps  the  greatest  success  of 
her  whole  career.  She  wrote  ‘I  feel  that  my  art  grows  deeper,  al¬ 
ways,  and  its  meaning  clearer.’  And  those  who  saw  her  described 
her  work  as  possessing  a  dignity,  nobility  and  truthfulness  that  can 
be  attained  only  by  a  great-souled  artist  to  whom  long  years  of 
thought  and  study  have  brought  perception  of  true  values  and  com¬ 
pleted  power  of  expression.  I  have  often  thought  that  the  strength 
of  this  great  woman  is  due  not  only  to  the  deep  sincerity  of  her 
nature,  but  also  to  her  simple  manner  of  living.  Every  spare  moment 
of  her  time  is  spent  in  the  open  air,  and  she  is  never  happier  than 
when  working  bareheaded  in  her  garden. 

O  O 


I  CANNOT  think  of  noble  old  age  without  recalling  the  last  time 
that  I  ever  saw  Mr.  Carl  Scliurz.  It  was  in  April,  and  we  met 
by  chance  in  Central  Park  where  he  took  his  daily  walks.  The 
trees  were  budding  and  he  fell  to  talking  reminiscently  of  the  beauty 
of  the  German  spring,  with  its  slow  unfolding,  its  daily  birth  of  a 
new  flower,  its  lengthening  of  sunlight  and  its  song  of  nightingales 
at  night;  and  when  we  parted  he  gave  a  little  sigh:  ‘\es,  life  is 
sweet,’  he  said,  ‘but  what  a  pity  it  is  so  short!’  These  were  the  last 
words  that  I  ever  heard  him  speak,  and  they  have  lingered  in  my 
memory  as  a  summing  up  of  his  life.  So  rich  was  he  in  activity,  so 
full  of  energy  and  of  enthusiasm  for  the  right,  which  he  never  ceased 
to  champion,  that  at  seventy-seven  years  of  age  he  could  still  say  ‘Life 
is  sweet;  but  what  a  pity  it  is  so  short!’  Like  Mr.  Schurz  most  of 
the  great  men  and  women  for  whom  old  age  is  still  full  of  energy 
and  beauty  have  loved  Nature  and  have  understood  how  to  draw 
from  her  both  strength  and  inspiration.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  Host,  “to  attain  sound  old  age  there  must  be 
outdoor  life,  and  the  best  kind  of  outdoor  life  is  that  which  brings 
some  sort  of  manual  work;  for  a  certain  amount  of  useful  muscu¬ 
lar  toil  keeps  the  mind  and  body  young.  The  truly  normal  life  is 
where  man  is  self-reliant  and  meets  his  own  necessities;  and  the 
aim  of  civilization,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  to  bring  us  to  this  point. 
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Luxurious  idleness  should  be  to  us  a  disgrace.  But  to  achieve  such 
real  democracy  each  man  should  feel  within  himself  the  power  to 
meet  his  own  needs  individually.  Man,  like  the  animal,  gains 
strength  in  having  to  exert  himself.  If  we  lived  rightly,  we 
would  have  no  need  for  artificial  exercise,  and  sturdy  and  robust  old 
age  would  be  possible  to  us  all.  Children  of  rich  parents  have  never 
had  what  I  call  a  real  opportunity  to  develop,  because  necessity  has 
never  spurred  them  on.  Therefore  I  would  congratulate  the  boy 
who  is  born  in  the  country  today,  for  the  larger  and  the  longer  life 
can  be  his. 

“Old  age  has  yet  another  aspect,”  continued  the  Host.  “The 
adage  runs  ‘once  a  man  and  twice  a  child,’  and  age  is  spoken  of  as 
second  childhood.  The  saying  and  the  epithet  are  true  but  in  a 
deeper  and  more  spiritual  sense  than  the  physical  alone.  In  the 
‘harvest  time’  of  life  we  gather  in  the  experiences  of  the  years,  and 
it  is  to  childhood  and  to  early  youth  that  the  mind  returns  in  old  age 
to  live  again  in  retrospect  the  scenes  and  the  events  that  taught  the 
full  meaning  of  joy.  Old  age  resembles  childhood  as  the  sunset 
resembles  the  dawn:  both  are  periods  of  poetry  and  of  vision.  In 
the  memories  of  a  vigorous  childhood,  inspired  by  that  joy  in  life 
that  only  the  country  child  can  truly  feel — in  such  memories  the 
mind  as  it  travels  backward  down  the  pathway  of  the  years  finds 
peace  and  refreshment. 

“  A  ND  this  is  another  reason  why  I  think  children  should  be 
r\  brought  up  in  the  country — not  only  because  a  healthy  youth 
makes  old  age  possible,  but  also  because  a  childhood  which 
has  drawn  in  the  inspiration  of  wholesome  contact  with  Nature  offers 
to  old  age  the  true  resting  place  for  memory  and  meditation.  For 
myself,  I  regard  as  treasured  possessions  the  recollections  of  my  boy¬ 
hood.  Life  was  full  of  hardship  and  toil,  then,  it  is  true,  but  it  was 
also  full  of  exhilaration  and  interest.  What  does  a  city  child 
know  of  the  eagerness  with  which  the  country  child  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  each  change  of  the  season  as  the  year  moves  on!  With 
what  a  thrill  of  excitement  we  greeted  the  first  fall  of  snow  which  cov¬ 
ered  all  the  scars  and  rough  places  of  earth  with  a  charitable  mantle. 
We  instinctively  felt  the  beauty  of  Nature’s  scheme  that  wraps  the 
sleeping  world  in  purity  till  spring  shall  bring  a  new  birth.  Then, 
too,  the  snow  brought  to  us  the  promise  of  skating  and  coasting. 
How  we  tingled  with  joy  as  we  dragged  our  sleds  over  the  hard 
crust.  Then  came  spring  with  the  breaking  of  the  ice,  the  loosening 
of  the  streams,  the  swelling  of  the  buds, — and  best  of  all,  the  tap¬ 
ping  of  the  trees  for  maple  sap,  and  the  outdoor  sugar  camp. 
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Hardly  had  we  tasted  these  joys  before  summer  was  upon  us,  filling 
the  air  with  the  subtle  fragrance  of  luxuriant  foliage.  The  smell  of 
a  forest  today  brings  back  to  me  my  whole  childhood  with  all  its 
delight  in  woodland  life.  Next  came  autumn  with  the  gifts  of  the 
fruit  trees,  the  vines  and  the  nut  trees.  The  splendor  and  majesty 
of  the  autumnal  world  in  its  brilliancy  of  color  were  deeply  felt  by 
me  as  a  boy,  and  no  words  can  frame  such  feelings  in  a  child's  soul. 

“The  pleasures  of  the  country  child  throughout  the  year  are 
those  which  can  remain  with  him  his  whole  life  long.  We  cannot 
lose  Nature,  and  if  we  have  learned  in  childhood  to  love  and  under¬ 
stand  her  we  have  in  her  a  strong  and  guiding  friend  to  the  end. 
There  is  for  the  country  child  no  artificial  stimulus  in  the  pleasures 
which  Nature  yields, — nothing  which  can  bring  a  harmful  reaction, 
but  only  that  which  builds  strongly  into  his  normal  development. 
He  is  filled  with  the  same  exhilaration  that  a  bird  feels  when  it  flies 
from  tree  to  tree,  fairly  bursting  with  song.  I  look  with  pity  at  the 
city  children  clad  in  satins  and  velvets,  demurely  led  by  the  hand 
through  city  parks  and  streets.  What  stimulus  is  there  to  a  child’s 
imagination,  what  food  for  growth  in  such  an  inane  and  vapid  exist¬ 
ence  ?  How  tame,  colorless  and  lifeless  is  such  a  childhood.  And 
when  old  age  comes,  what  will  there  be  for  such  a  boy  to  go  back 
to  and  to  relive  ?  They  are  rich  children,  these  little  princes  and 
princesses  of  fortune,  but  how  poor  they  are  in  reality!  No — let  us 
surround  the  child,  first  of  all,  with  natural  and  not  with  artificial 
pleasures;  let  us  give  it  that  which  is  its  birthright, — the  world  of 
Nature  which  teaches  only  truth.  Then  when  the  end  of  life  draws 
near,  and  the  afterglow  of  the  retrospective  hour  has  come,  that  soul 
can  return  with  joy  and  even  still  with  growth  to  the  dreams  of  the 
early  days,  and  the  circle  of  the  life’s  span  can  be  completed  in  peace 
and  beauty.  For  second  childhood  should  be  a  time,  not  of  weak¬ 
ness,  but  of  renewed  spiritual  aspiration,  and  to  life  in  the  country 
must  we  look  for  the  realization  of  this  ideal.” 


SPRING:  A  JAPANESE  POEM 


ALONG  the  margins  of  the  meadows, 
Throughout  the  wooded  hills, 

Like  wind-blown  crimson  clouds, 

Stray  the  blossoming  Judas  trees. 

Henri  Fink 
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HHE  was  a  creature  of  restless  energy,  venting  in  many 
different  channels  her  nervous  creative  urge; — lover 
and  contributor  to  the  Beautiful;  dreamer  and  pro¬ 
moter  of  realization;  aesthete  and  passionate  toiler  in 
the  soil;  one  who  painted  the  music  of  her  thoughts; 
musician  who  improvised  the  pictures  of  her  life; 
writer  who  found  in  the  pen  an  outlet  for  the  unsaid 
in  color  or  chord.  And  I  came  across  this  one  sewing  rag-carpet. 
I  sat  near  her  unnoticed;  her  eyes  did  not  look  up,  never  did  word 
slip  over  the  brink  of  lip,  yet  across  the  beautiful  forehead  flitted 
shadows;  wrinkles  formed  and  disappeared;  about  the  mouth  a 
dimple  flashed  a  second,  only  to  be  followed  by  a  droop  of  the  lips. 

At  last  she  paused;  a  ball  was  finished.  Her  never  quiet  hands 
groped  restlessly  for  something  else  to  be  done  and  in  reaching  for 
the  scissors  to  cut  more  material,  her  eyes  saw  mine,  and  I  put  my 
wonder  into  words.  Why  of  all  people  in  the  world  should  she  sew 
rags  for  a  carpet  ? 

I  did  not  get  an  answer  then,  but  one  day  when  I  sat  by  asking 
nothing,  she  spoke.  She  talked  as  one  thinks  to  oneself,  not 
lifting  her  eyes,  forgetting  me  and  my  wonder,  and  my  lack  of  com¬ 
prehension. 

“I  am  the  most  nervous  and  restless  of  all  living  creatures,”  said 
she,  “so  crowded  with  beckoning  plans;  thoughts  to  be  unraveled 
into  definite  conception,  I  labor  as  though  Death,  the  great  slave- 
driver,  were  ever  at  my  back  cracking  the  lash  of  doom,  crying: 
‘Hurry!  Hurry!  Do  your  all,  think  your  all,  play  your  all,  before 
it  be  too  late.’  Only  in  one  way  do  I  ever  drown  that  maddening 
insistence;  deafen  my  ears  to  the  lie  or  truth  of  the  shortness  of 
life  left.  Only  in  one  way — in  this.  My  rags,  my  respite,  my  re¬ 
storer  of  calm,  the  calm  of  inertia;  the  peace  of  unambitious  youth, 
believing  all  things,  yet  making  no  effort  to  make  anything  come 
true;  accepting,  not  giving;  absorbing,  not  vibrating;  passive,  not 
creative.” 

The  unsteady  long  thin  fingers  of  overstrained  intensity  mussed 
the  cut  and  torn  fragments  piled  on  the  floor  beside  her.  She  picked 
up  a  strand  apparently  at  random,  yet  I  noted  a  certain  sensitive¬ 
ness  in  her  choice  of  color,  apparently  unthought  of,  as  she  attached 
two  strips  together.  I  felt  her  music  in  her  selections;  the  torn 
shreds  w^ere  forming  chords,  the  tatters  became  harmonies  in  color. 
She  bent,  lifting  a  strip  of  worn  gray  silk.  Her  mouth  quivered, 
dimpled  and  drooped. 

“The  gown  I  saved  so  many  years  because  a  dear  friend — a 
great  genius,  wanted  to  paint  me  in  it.  It  was  the  gown  I  wore  when 
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first  he  saw  me.  He  was  always  delaying  to  be  more  sure — a  greater 
master  of  his  powers.  I  put  it  on  at  times,  even  after  it  had  become 
old  and  worn,  to  remind  us  both  of  the  beginning  of  things.  Its 
rents  did  not  show  in  the  night.  My  cheeks  grew  less  round  as  the 
dress  grew  old.  He  never  felt  great  enough  to  paint  me.  I  shall 
never  be  painted  now.  The  silk  is  weak  in  many  spots  but  the 
thread  of  the  loom  will  hold  it  together.” 

She  sewed  three  stitches,  connecting  the  gray  to  the  pink  strip 
before  it.  Groping  about  in  her  pile,  a  strand  of  black  velvet  came 
to  the  surface. 

“My  mother’s  waist.  The  last  waist  she  wore.  I  never  believed 
I  should  cut  that  up,  but  all  my  treasures  eventually  go  into  my 
carpets.  The  floor  is  made  soft  to  the  foot;  sweet  to  the  memory. 

“  T  HAD  been  away — it  was  a  gay  visit;  I  returned  so  buoyant, 
yet  a  little  uneasy  over  having  left  my  mother  behind — she  was 
■*"  not  strong  then.  When  met  at  the  station  my  first  question  was 
‘How  is  she?’  ‘Your  mother  is  dying,’  said  my  husband.  Perhaps 
he  did  not  mean  to  be  cruel!  How  little  I  have  enjoyed  since  then. 
What  was  it  died  in  me  when  I  heard  his  unprefaced  words?  I’ve 
both  hands  and  feet,  yet  something  was  severed  by  that  knife  of 
speech — something  much  more  vital  than  all  I  have  left.  I  shall 
only  be  an  onlooker  all  the  rest  of  my  life  on  others’  enjoyment  of 
things — helping  them  to  be  gay — though  I’ve  lost  the  secret  of  joy 
myself.” 

The  fingers  strayed  to  a  strip  of  palest  gold.  The  arched  eye¬ 
brows  wavered. 

“My  first  party  gown.  I  began  dressing  at  six,  though  the  ball 
did  not  begin  until  ten.  The  sweetheart  of  my  girlhood  was  my 
escort.  Which  is  the  greater  tragedy — to  marry  the  love  of  our 
teens,  or  not  to  ?  It  is  a  great  proolem.  If  we  do  not,  we  preserve 
an  exquisite  ideal  throughout  life.  No  matter  what  other  loves  may 
come — however  beautiful  and  sincere — that  first  remains  perfect  in 
all  its  unpsychical,  uncalculating,  unthinking  purity.  Throughout 
all  my  years,  I  have  remained  absolutely  true  to  the  love  of  my 
youth,  in  my  sleeping  dreams.  Dream  after  dream  stars  the  flight 
of  nights — he  is  never  attained,  always  to  be  mine  sometime;  im¬ 
mortally  beautiful  in  his  fadeless  youth;  untouched  by  the  world’s 
soiled  fingers;  unblighted  by  my  possession  of  him.  On  evenings 
when  vagrant  breezes  blow,  and  blow  one  out  of  the  present,  and 
dusk  hides  the  familiar,  I  gaze  down  to  the  turn  in  the  road  and 
always  wonder  if  the  dim  figure  making  the  bend  is  he.”  ...... 

She  stooped,  the  gray  of  her  hair  laid  against  the  sewn  strips  of 
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gray,  black  and  gold.  She  lifted  a  strand  of  sheerest  white — white 
yellowed  by  age. 

“My  baby’s  dress.  How  many  times  I  opened  the  bottom  drawer, 
looking  in  upon  the  little  dress  before  it  had  ever  been  worn.  I 
lifted  it,  holding  it  to  my  bosom,  dreaming  it  already  held  the  little 
form — crooning  to  its  hope-filled  emptiness.” 

A  bit  of  blue  came  next.  She  sat  silent,  a  tear  dropped  on  its 
already  stained  surface. 

“I  can’t  remember — ”  she  said,  her  hand  trembled,  holding  the 
suspended  needle.  “I  won’t  remember,”  she  said.  She  was  silent 
for  several  minutes. 

“It  will  be  pleasant  though  to  tread  on.  It  is  very  frail  and  old, 
but  it  will  be  strengthened  by  the  web  of  the  loom.  Who  knows,” 
she  smoothed  the  wrinkles  from  the  tiny  strip  of  fragile  blue,  “who 
knows  but  after  all  the  fragments  of  our  lives,  so  threadbare  in 
spots,  so  strong  in  others,  so  torn,  misshapen,  tear-stained  and 
frail,  will  be  taken  by  the  Great  Weaver  and  bound — the  weak 
between  the  strong,  the  mistakes  beside  the  victory,  the  intention 
before  the  mistake,  and  all  held  together  by  the  woof  of  Compre¬ 
hending  Mercy — who  knows?  Perhaps  even  my  life — the  sen¬ 
tence  remained  unfinished. 

I  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out  on  the  wind-torn  wisps 
of  the  day’s  clouds  now  banked  in  the  western  sky — -each  little  frag¬ 
ment  a  golden  bit  of  the  one  glorious  sunset. 


THE  TREES 

THE  beauty  laid  on  the  green  spreading  trees 
A  joy  forever  is;  their  great  boughs  bold 
Are  mighty  as  the  arms  with  which  of  old 
The  gods  hurled  thunder  down  the  centuries. 

Their  leaves  that  finger  the  immortal  breeze 
Forever  leave  unfinished  and  untold 
The  rosary  sweet  of  silver  and  of  gold 
That  throbs  and  pulses  in  the  songs  of  bees 
And  glad  enraptured  birds.  Such  mystery  hides 
In  their  quick  shadows  beautiful  and  free 
That  dance  in  gaiety  on  the  warm  sod; 

Such  healing  in  their  fragrance  ever  bides 

As  breathes  from  out  the  deeps  of  the  salt  sea, 

Or  shakes  from  out  the  wild  wind’s  robes  of  God ! 

Edward  Wilbur  Mason. 
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THE  OLDEST  ORCHESTRAL  ORGANIZATION 
IN  AMERICA:  WHAT  THE  PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIETY  HAS  DONE  FOR  MUSIC  IN  THIS 
COUNTRY 


| WO  events  of  interest  in  the  history  of  New  York 
occurred  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
two.  One  was  long  expected,  widely  known  and 
grandly  celebrated;  it  was  the  introduction  of  the 
beautiful  Croton  water  into  the  city  .  .  .  the  other 
was  unheralded  and  unsung,  but  scarcely  less  im¬ 
portant  in  its  way;  it  was  the  organization  of  a  society 
which  has  proved  a  never-failing  source  of  wholesome  influence  to 
the  music-loving  public  of  a  great  city  and  of  grateful  supply  to  a 
long-felt  need.” 

Thus  begins  a  delightful  description  of  the  early  life  of  the  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Society,  printed  in  a  little  volume  called  “Sketches  and 
Impressions”  by  I)r.  Osgood  Mason.  Today,  several  of  the  largest 
cities  of  the  United  States  have  permanent  orchestras  under  the 
leadership  of  experienced  conductors.  Sixty-nine  years  ago,  when 
the  Philharmonic  Society  was  founded,  there  was  not  a  genuine 
orchestral  organization  in  America;  though  we  had  been  an  inde¬ 
pendent  nation  for  over  fifty  years,  we  were  then,  musically,  still  in 
a  wholly  colonial  state.  Only  by  recognition  of  these  facts  can  we 
appreciate  the  rapid  growth  of  art  in  this  country  within  the  last 
fifty  years.  Naturally,  it  is  to  musicians  of  foreign  blood  that  we 
chiefly  owe  the  inspiration  and  impetus  of  our  musical  development 
and  the  organization  which  has  exercised  a  greater  influence  than 
any  other  upon  the  musical  culture  of  the  people  of  New  York  is 
the  Philharmonic  Society. 

Dr.  Mason’s  sketch  gives  a  vivid  glimpse  of  the  old  New  York 
which  scarcely  extended  above  Fourteenth  Street.  We  are  told  how, 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-two,  a  group  of  resident  musicians 
joined  together  to  give  an  orchestral  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the 
widow  of  a  fellow-artist.  A  little  while  thereafter  the  same  musi¬ 
cians,  happening  to  meet  one  evening,  walked  down  Broadway 
together  and  entered  a  public  house  on  Park  Row  known  as  the 
“Shakespeare.”  “Here,”  continues  the  narrative,  “amidst  the  gen¬ 
eral  congratulatory  conversation  about  the  concert  which  had  recently 
taken  place,  the  first  suggestions  pointing  to  a  society  like  the  Phil¬ 
harmonic  were  publicly  made  and  discussed.”  To  Mr.  U.  C.  Hill 
is  given  the  credit  of  the  original  inception.  To  be  a  subscriber  to 
the  Philharmonic  was  from  the  first  a  certain  social  distinction,  and 
today  many  of  the  habitues  of  the  concerts  are  proud  of  the  fact 
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that  Philharmonic  tickets  have  been  a  hereditary  possession  for 
three  generations. 

Mr.  Hill  was  succeeded  as  director  by  Theodore  Eisfeld,  who 
was  followed  in  turn  by  Carl  Bergmann,  Max  Maretzek,  H.  C. 
Timm,  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch,  Theodore  Thomas,  Adolph  Neuen¬ 
dorf,  Anton  Seidl,  Emil  Paur  and  Walter  Damrosch.  The  list  of 
names  reaches  over  fifty  years  of  musical  activity.  Then  the  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Society  gave  New  Yorkers  the  unusual  opportunity  of 
hearing  in  brief  succession  some  of  the  great  orchestral  leaders  from 
the  music  centers  of  Europe.  For  three  seasons  a  number  of  “guest 
conductors”  were  engaged  to  come  to  this  country  to  conduct  sepa¬ 
rate  Philharmonic  concerts.  Then  Mr.  Safonoff  was  engaged  as 
Philharmonic  conductor  for  three  years;  he  stimulated  in  America 
a  love  for  Slavonic  music  which  has  outlived  his  departure.  After 
Safonoff’s  return  to  Russia  in  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  the 
Orchestra  was  completely  reorganized  and  placed  on  a  permanent 
basis,  the  time  having  gone  by  when  it  was  possible  to  maintain  the 
original  cooperative  plan  of  management.  With  this  change  came 
the  engagement  of  Mr.  Gustav  Mahler,  one  of  the  greatest  orches¬ 
tral  leaders  in  the  world  today. 

TO  REALIZE  what  the  Philharmonic  Society  has  meant  in 
the  education  of  the  New  York  public,  we  must  turn  to  the 
reminiscences  of  the  older  generation.  When  the  Society  was 
first  started  the  classical  orchestral  works  of  the  old  composers  were 
new  to  New  Yorkers.  Mr.  George  T.  Strong,  the  sixth  President  of 
the  Society  wrote,  in  reply  to  a  notification  of  his  election,  “To  your 
Society  I  owe  my  introduction  to  the  greatest  works  of  musical  art, 
and  the  first  revelation  that  ever  dawned  upon  me  of  the  supernat¬ 
ural  power  latent  in  the  orchestra.”  After  the  compositions  of  the 
old  school  had  been  established  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  the 
Philharmonic  conductors  set  themselves  the  more  difficult  task  of 
teaching  the  public  to  love  the  works  of  modern  writers.  A  char¬ 
acteristic  anecdote  is  told  of  Mr.  Bergmann.  Someone  remon¬ 
strated  with  him,  “But  the  people  don’t  like  Wagner.”  “Then,” 
answered  the  conductor,  “they  must  hear  him  till  they  do!” 

—Mr.  Theodore  Thomas,  the  memory  of  whom  is  inseparably 
associated  with  the  Philharmonic  Society,  was  as  invincible  as  Mr. 
Bergmann  in  the  determination  to  hold  both  public  and  orchestra 
to  tne  highest  possible  standard  of  art.  Under  his  leadership  the 
American  orchestra  for  the  first  time  attained  a  proficiency  com¬ 
parable  at  least  with  European  orchestras,  and  his  programmes  have 
remained  models  of  the  art  of  programme-building.  In  addition  to 
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the  Philharmonic  concerts  there  were  started,  under  Mr.  Thomas’ 
direction,  the  first  “Concerts  for  Young  People,”  whose  object  was 
to  give  such  works  of  the  great  composers  as  could  be  enjoyed  and 
assimilated  by  children.  Many  women  who  are  now  mothers  recall 
with  pleasure  the  Saturday  afternoons  which  they  spent  in  Steinway 
Hall  as  children,  listening  with  wonder  to  an  orchestra  for  the  first 
time.  Mr.  Thomas  conducted  also  a  few  short-lived  seasons  of 
opera  in  English,  and  some  music  lovers  still  remember  with  a  tin¬ 
gle  of  shame  the  night  when  he  stopped  the  orchestra  and  turning 
to  a  box  where  people  were  loudly  talking,  exclaimed  with  quiet 
sarcasm,  “I  am  afraid  the  music  interrupts  the  conversation.”  After 
that,  operas  and  concerts  were  listened  to  in  respectful  silence. 

OF  ALL  the  Philharmonic  conductors  there  was  none  more 
loved  by  all  NewT  York  than  Anton  Seidl.  His  death  was 
felt  as  a  public  loss  and  crowds  of  people  followed  the  funeral 
cortege  through  the  streets.  It  was  during  the  first  years  of  German 
Opera  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  that  Seidl  came  to  this 
country  to  conduct  the  works  of  his  beloved  master,  Wagner.  Seidl 
felt  from  the  first  a  great  attraction  for  America;  he  was  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  its  democratic  institutions,  and  he  had  a  keen  interest  in 
the  upbuilding  of  art  in  this  young  land.  Many  of  the  Wagner  operas 
were  produced  for  the  first  time  under  his  leadership,  and  no  one 
who  heard  them  can  forget  the  fire  and  enthusiasm  which  charac¬ 
terized  those  early  performances  by  artists  who  had  been  in  close 
personal  touch  wfith  WTagner  himself,  and  to  whom  the  spreading 
of  the  “Wagnerian  Gospel”  was  like  a  holy  crusade.  Under  the 
influence  of  Seidl’s  genius  the  Philharmonic  concerts  took  on  newr 
life.  The  box-office  receipts  wrere  larger  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  Society,  and  it  seemed  appropriate  that  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  life  of  the  organization  should  have  occurred 
when  Seidl  was  conductor,  and  when  the  celebration  in  three  festi¬ 
val  concerts  marked  a  crowning  triumph  in  the  artistic  achievement 
of  the  orchestra. 

IN  SPITE  of  all  that  wre  have  learned  in  the  last  fifty  years,  wre 
are  still,  as  compared  with  the  old  world,  an  ignorant  public, 
musically.  It  is,  therefore,  wfith  gratitude  that  wre  welcome 
among  us  such  a  teacher  as  Gustav  Mahler,  an  authority  to  whom 
musical  Europe  paid  just  tribute  last  September  in  the  art-loving 
throngs  wTho  gathered  at  Munich  to  hear  the  first  performance  of 
Mahler’s  eighth  Symphony.  In  a  book  on  Mahler,  published  last 
Summer,  Oscar  Fried  writes,  “On  behalf  of  our  musical  culture,  I 
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regret  to  see  Mahler  in  America,  while  we  in  Germany  and  Austria 
would  prize  ourselves  as  fortunate  if  we  might  have  foremost  in  our 
midst  a  leader  in  culture  of  such  human  and  such  artistic  import  as 
Mahler.” 

It  is  just  a  year  since  Mahler  took  in  hand  the  uneven  material 
of  the  reorganized  Philharmonic  Orchestra  which  contained  many 
new  players.  In  one  season  he  produced  a  body  of  musicians  com¬ 
parable  in  virtuosity  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  an  organi¬ 
zation  which  has  practiced  together  daily  for  many  years.  In  listen¬ 
ing  to  works  of  the  great  composers  under  Mahler,  we  feel  that  we 
are  hearing  the  interpretations  of  a  master,  of  one  whose  creative 
talent  (for  Mahler  is  himself  one  of  the  foremost  of  modern  com¬ 
posers}  enables  him  to  comprehend  the  creative  will  in  another.  A 
strongly  marked  individuality,  a  masterly  precision  and  an  incisive 
rhythmic  force  characterize  all  that  Mahler  does.  Though  one  is 
impressed  with  the  intellectual  supremacy  in  Mahler’s  work,  the 
keen  and  penetrating  thought  which  marks  his  readings  never 
hardens  into  pedantry.  On  the  contrary,  the  Orchestra  seems  filled 
with  a  vigorous  life-pulse.  The  just  and  delicate  balance  of  tone 
and  emphasis,  the  exquisite  sense  of  proportion  and  the  finesse  of 
detail  so  carefully  attained  by  Mahler,  only  throw  into  bold  relief 
the  main  import  of  the  composition,  which  the  great  conductor 
knows  how  to  outline  with  such  firm  and  unfaltering  hand.  The 
series  of  “Historical  Concerts”  given  by  Mahler  last  winter  set 
before  us  the  whole  evolution  of  Symphonic  music  and  was  one  of 
the  greatest  educational  advantages  ever  offered  to  New  Yorkers. 
This  year  the  large  reduction  in  the  price  of  tickets,  making  possi¬ 
ble  to  those  of  the  least  means  the  enjoyment  of  great  music,  has 
given  to  us  in  America  the  same  opportunity  for  musical  culture 
that  is  enjoyed  in  German  cities.  There  is  no  reason  now  why 
music  should  not  rapidly  become  part  of  the  very  life  of  our  people, 
and  the  presence  of  Gustav  Mahler  increases  the  debt  that  the  New 
York  public  has  long  owed  to  the  Philharmonic  Society. 
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COVER  CROPS:  FERTILIZERS  AS  WELL  AS 
PRESERVERS  OF  EXISTING  FERTILITY:  BY 
H.  B.  FULLERTON 


HE  use  of  legumes  and  other  plants  as  aids  to  agricul¬ 
ture  is  by  no  means  a  new  thing.  It  is  not,  as  many 
suppose,  the  discovery  or  “creation”  of  twentieth-cen¬ 
tury  “book  farmers”  or  agricultural  chemists  of  high 
degree.  Mago,  the  first  farmer  who  left  a  record  of 
his  agricultural  observations,  experiences  and  discov¬ 
eries,  knew  the  value  of  cover  crops  seven  hundred 
years  before  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era,  and  his  findings  were 
commented  upon  and  added  to  by  Columella,  who  about  fifty-five 
A.  D.  wrote  an  agricultural  library  covering  practically  every  rami¬ 
fication  of  this  very  complex  profession.  This  has  been  preserved  by 
reprints  and  shows  very  plainly  that  many  of  the  practices  today 
called  “new-fangled  notions”  by  some  were  the  very  foundation  of 
the  successful  agriculturists  of  twenty-seven  hundred  years  ago,  just 
as  they  are  the  pillars  which  uphold  the  temple  of  success  erected  by 
twentieth-century  agriculturists.  “Dry  farming,”  called  by  its  proper 
name,  frequent  and  thorough  cultivation,  the  great  value  of  barnyard 
waste  and  the  conserving  and  vivifying  effect  of  leguminous  plants  all 
receive  marked  attention,  and  other  authorities  are  quoted  and  given 
full  credit. 

Early  American  agriculturists  rediscovered, — or  stumbled  over, 
observed  and  applied  the  very  valuable  lesson  constantly  presented 
by  crops  following  such  plants  as  clovers,  beans  and  peas. 

For  example,  in  the  dawn  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  a  French 
boy  and  his  Spanish  wife  wandered  out  to  Ohio,  and  began  to  farm 
upon  the  spot  where  the  great  city  of  Cincinnati  was  afterward  built. 
One  year,  on  an  acreage  of  field  corn,  a  very  darkly  colored  strip  was 
in  plain  evidence.  All  the  corn  hills  upon  this  strip  showed  a  very 
high  and  vigorous  growth.  The  color  of  the  blades  was  very  dark, 
and  the  ears  were  large  and  very  plentiful.  The  husky  American 
farmer,  who  was  the  French  boy  of  a  few  years  before,  had  first 
his  attention  attracted  by  this  marked  peculiarity.  Then  his  curios¬ 
ity  was  aroused  and  later  his  desire  for  knowledge  whetted.  Finding 
no  solution  of  the  problem  he  had  given  himself  to  solve,  he  did  what 
manv  another  wise  man  has  done,  called  into  consultation  his  life 
partner,  the  young  Spanish  girl  who  had  grown  up  into  an  American 
woman  and  in  the  western  wilds  mothered  sixteen  frontier  American 
children.  She  had  not  grown  weary  considering  the  enigma,  so, 
tackling  the  problem  from  a  fresh  point  of  view,  she  got  her  bearings 
bv  trees  and  stumps  and  asked  if  that  strip  of  ground  where  the  fine 
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com  was  growing  had  not  been  the  “hay  lot.”  Her  husband  said  it 
was,  and,  moreover,  it  was  the  particular  field  that  had  given  him 
such  a  heavy  yield  of  red  clover.  This  quick-thinking  American 
woman  at  once  decided  that  the  clover  had  something  to  do  with  it, 
and  suggested  that  a  trial  be  made  to  see  whether  or  no  this  was  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  The  experiment  was  tried,  and  a  “high 
hook”  farmer  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  high  hook  farmers  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  cen¬ 
tury,  who  were  following  in  the  footsteps  of  those  high  hook  farmers 
who  achieved  agricultural  successes  before  history  was  written.  And 
this  early  nineteenth  century  observer,  who  put  into  practice  the  les¬ 
sons  learned  by  following  the  suggestions  aroused  by  his  observation, 
was  simply  one  of  the  many  successful  agriculturists  who  flour¬ 
ished  in  the  East,  and  every  other  section  of  the  United  States  for 
that  matter,  likewise  everywhere  else  upon  the  globe. 

I  HAVE  never  seen  any  word  that  is  just  suited  to  what  we  gen¬ 
erally  speak  of  as  cover  crops.  Briefly  and  simply  a  cover  crop 
means  a  crop  of  some  hardy  plant  which,  by  covering  the  ground 
throughout  the  fall  and  winter  and  early  spring  prevents  the  washing 
away  of  the  top  soil  which  contains  the  humus,  or  the  decaying  vege¬ 
table  matter  left  by  the  forest  trees  and  the  soluble  mineral  matter; 
through  late  fall  and  winter  it  prevents  damage  from  persistent  down¬ 
pours,  cloudbursts,  heavy  showers  and  torrents;  through  the  winter, 
when  the  tight  freezes  of  the  night  are  in  part  or  wholly  broken  up 
by  the  noonday  warmth,  the  cover  crop  prevents  particles  of  all 
descriptions  of  plant  food  from  being  lifted  by  strong  winds  and 
gales  and  thus  carried  along  till  checked  by  forest  trees,  by  waste 
growth  or  fall  into  ocean,  stream  or  lake,  where  they  are  lost  to  the 
present-day  man  at  least.  Almost  any  growth  will  check  this  annual 
needless  waste,  so  we  rightly  look  upon  bare  fields  as  proof  positive 
of  wasteful  methods. 

Rye  is  the  usual  crop  selected  for  the  cover  crop  because  it  can 
be  planted  after  corn  is  gathered  and  will  make  growth  at  every 
chance  given  it  by  a  rise  of  temperature.  At  the  first  approach  of 
spring  it  rushes  upward  and  holds  the  fort,  likewise  the  fertility, 
against  the  assaults  of  spring’s  ever-present  floods  and  gales;  when 
plowed  under  for  early  crops  it  acts  as  a  mattress  or  sponge,  holding 
the  moisture  of  early  spring  and  summer  and  furnishing  a  reservoir 
throughout  a  season  of  drought.  Even  if  cut  for  straw,  and  the  stub¬ 
ble  alone  left  to  be  turned  under,  it  helps  to  retain  the  moisture  from 
below  by  keeping  it  from  escaping  into  the  air  through  the  earth’s 
capillary  tubes.  Furthermore,  it  holds  the  moisture  that  sinks 
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rapidly  in  well-cultivated  fields  when  nature  provides  a  summer  rain. 
Left  lying  in  the  ground  for  a  year,  it  rots,  ferments  and  in  ferment¬ 
ing  releases  a  gas  formed  in  nature’s  laboratory.  This  gas  attacks 
the  immense  mass  of  mineral  elements  that  exist  in  all  soils,  but  in 
many  cases  are  unavailable  for  plant  growth,  because  they  are  in¬ 
soluble  either  by  the  earth’s  moisture  or  by  the  liquids  that  are  said 
to  exude  from  the  plant’s  feeding  rootlets  for  the  purpose  of  making 
available,  or  putting  into  digestible  condition,  the  many  mineral  sub¬ 
stances  found  by  analysis  in  all  plants.  But  the  great  disadvantage 
of  rye  (which  is  so  immensely  valuable  for  replenishing  the  depleted 
store  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  found  in  the  soil  of  lands  once 
covered  by  forests,  with  their  falling  leaves  and  dying  plants,  or  of 
the  great  prairies  -where  the  annual  grass  growth  is  cast  down  by 
nature  upon  the  approach  of  winter)  is  that  it  has  no  nitrogen  reser¬ 
voirs. 

THERE  is  another  class  of  plants  which,  besides  providing  this 
water-retaining  mat  and  breaker  down  of  insoluble  mineral 
plant  food,  furnishes  a  wonderful  store  of  nitrogen,  which  has 
long  been  known  to  be  a  plant  stimulant  of  immense  value.  This 
nitrogen  is  breathed  in  or  absorbed  by  the  portions  of  the  plant  above 
ground  and  in  some  way  is  passed  into  the  soil,  where  it  is  found  in 
little  lumps,  sometimes  perfectly  round,  homeopathic-pill-like  lumps 
upon  the  fibrous  roots,  sometimes  in  larger  balls  the  size  of  a  pea,  at 
times  in  gross,  misshapen  wads  larger  than  marbles.  These  nitrogen- 
filled  lumps  are  called  nodules,  and  scientific  men  have  discovered 
that  they  contain  besides  the  nitrogen  a  minute  low  form  of  animal 
life, — or  a  high  form  of  vegetable  life, — which  is  called  bacteria.  As 
yet  no  one  has  been  able  to  prove  exactly  how  or  why  this  wonder¬ 
ful  storage  of  gas  by  plant  life  is  conducted,  nor  has  anyone  been 
able  to  state  definitely  why  some  plants  are  fitted  by  nature  to  select 
from  the  atmosphere  nitrogen  gas  and  store  it  away  in  these  curious 
little  excrescences  upon  its  rootlets.  Neither  is  it  known  whether  the 
bacteria  are  friends  or  foes;  that  is,  whether  these  minute  creatures 
force  the  plants  to  gather  or  aid  them  in  so  doing.  Of  course,  there 
are  many  opinions,  strongly  expressed  by  deeply  learned  authorities, 
regarding  this  matter,  but,  like  most  of  nature’s  secrets,  proof  posi¬ 
tive  has  not  yet  been  discovered  that  man’s  investigations  and  deduc¬ 
tions  have  solved  this  very  remarkable  nature  riddle.  Mankind 
merely  knows  that  where  legumes  have  grown  the  soil  produces  better 
and  bigger  crops.  For  this  reason  the  legume  is  the  best  of  all  cover 
crops;  and  some  of  them,  like  the  sand  or  hairy  vetch,  can  be  planted 
late  and  supply  soil  protection,  decaying  vegetable  matter  and  nitrogen 
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in  its  most  valuable  form  for  plant  growth.  There  are  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  legumes,  and  many  of  them  are  used  annually  by  agricultur¬ 
ists — all,  the  clover  family,  the  red,  crimson  and  white;  the  plant 
called  lucerne  by  botanists,  and  blue  clover  or  alfalfa  by  just  folks; 
sweet  clover,  generally  considered  a  weed;  all  the  bean  family,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  soy  or  soja;  all  the  peas,  especially  the  Canadian  field 
pea  and  the  cow  pea;  the  lucernes  and  the  vetches.  Each  particular 
variety  has  its  champions  who  have  reasons  for  their  favoritism,  some 
of  them  valid  and  some  of  them  lacking  conclusive  proof. 

On  Long  Island,  years  of  experience  have  proven  crimson  clover 
to  be  absolutely  hardy,  hence  as  it  is  a  remarkable  gatherer  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  a  very  strong  grower  with  an  immense  number  of  leaves,  it 
is  particularly  valuable  as  a  fodder  crop.  To  some  it  would  not 
appeal  because  it  should  be  planted  fairly  early.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  this  region  it  may  be  planted  any  time  between  June  and 
the  middle  of  September.  Rye  and  vetch  form  a  good  combination, 
and  this  combination  crop  can  be  planted  even  in  November.  Such 
things  as  cow  peas,  Canadian  field  peas,  soy  beans,  etc.,  are  summer 
growers.  They  are  killed  by  frosts,  and,  while  they  grow  very  strongly 
and  even  when  dead  form  a  protecting  mat,  they  are  not  as  valuable 
for  a  winter  cover  as  the  hardy  crops,  which  include  alfalfa.  This 
latter  is  just  coming  into  use  as  a  cover  crop  and  nitrogen  gatherer. 
It  has  in  the  past  been  grown  as  an  immensely  valuable  fodder  crop 
alone.  So,  in  summing  up,  we  find  the  cover  crop’s  value  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  keeps  the  soil  just  where  it  belongs,  that  vegetable 
matter  is  being  continually  supplied  and  that  nitrogen  is  being 
automatically  and  cheaply  added  to  one’s  acres. 


THE  PIPE  OF  THOUGHT 


T^HE  Pipe  of  Thought,-— a  slender  pipe, 

A  single  mystic  reed; 

Whose  fragile  throat  flutes  out  a  song 
That  Time  alone  has  freed. 

Eugene  Blaisdell  Baker. 
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TWO  CRAFTSMAN  FARM¬ 
HOUSES:  DESIGNED  FROM 
THE  STANDPOINT  OF 
BEAUTY  AND  COMFORT:  A 
NEW  IDEA  IN  HEATING 

HE  moving  of  large  numbers  of  peo¬ 
ple  from  towns  and  cities  to  the 
farm  is  having  a  marked  effect  on 
life  in  the  country,  creating  a  de¬ 
mand  for  better  and  more  comfortable 
farmhouses  and  buildings.  In  response  to 
numerous  requests  we  give  this  month  two 
houses,  designed  especially  to  meet  this 
need.  Both  houses  are  simple  in  design 
and  construction,  planned  to  be  built  entire¬ 
ly  of  stock  material  and  the  owner  can  in 
each  case  attend  to  the  superintending  of 
the  construction,  the  ordering  of  material 
and  so  forth,  without  the  aid  or  the  expense 
of  an  architect 


Both  houses  are  shingled  with  sawn 
shingles.  This  is  the  most  satisfactory  of 
the  cheaper  materials  for  exterior  walls,  and 
can  be  finished  with  the  ordinary  shingle 
stains.  Very  beautiful  effects  in  brown  and 
moss  green  can  be  got  by  this  method,  while 
the  stains  are  waterproof  and  preserve 
the  wood.  The  roofs  in  either  case  are  of 
ruberoid,  battened,  and  as  this  roofing  is 
made  in  colors,  harmonizing  effects  can  be 
secured  between  the  roofs  and  side  walls. 
VVe  specially  recommend  this  roofing  ma¬ 
terial,  not  only  because  of  its  cheapness,  but 
because  it  is  practically  fireproof,  a  condi¬ 
tion  well  worth  considering  in  building  in 
the  country  where  fire  protection  is  always 
inadequate.  With  the  open  construction  of 
cornices,  the  hewn  log  posts  for  porches  and 
balconies  and  the  stone  foundations,  the 
houses  will  be  rustic  enough  in  effect  to 
make  the  exteriors  suitable  for  almost  any 
location  in  the  country. 

Farmhouse  No.  107  is  planned  to  meet  the 
needs  of  an  average-sized  family.  The  large 
living  room  with  its  broad  fireplace  will  suf¬ 
fice  at  once  as  a  place  for  entertainment  and 
the  gathering  of  the  family  for  the  planning 
of  the  various  industries  which  are  being 
developed  on  the  farm. 

The  opening  to  the  dining  room  is  left 
wide  and  a  dining  porch  is  provided  so  that 
meals  may  be  served  in  the  open. 

The  laundry  tubs  have  been  placed  in  the 
summer  kitchen,  an  arrangement  which 
practically  takes  the  work  out  of  the  house 
and  at  the  same  time  saves  the  time  and  la¬ 
bor  involved  when  the  laundry  is  down  cel¬ 
lar. 

The  summer  kitchen  is  one  of  the  delights 
of  this  plan,  as  it  provides  a  place  in  sum¬ 
mer  where  cooking,  preserving  and  canning 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  cleaning  of  milk 
cans  and  so  forth,  can  be  done.  In  winter 
it  serves  as  an  admirable  place  for  cooking 
food  for  the  stock,  the  cutting  up  and  pre¬ 
paring  of  fresh  meats  and  so  forth.  Four 
large  bedrooms,  bath  and  sewing  room  with 


CRAFTSMAN  FARMHOUSE  NO-  107  :  FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 
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CRAFTSMAN  FARMHOUSE,  NO.  107  :  A 
MODERN  COUNTRY  DWELLING,  DESIGNED 
FOR  COMFORT  AND  WHOLESOME  LIVING. 

LIVING  ROOM  IN  FARMHOUSE,  SHOWING 
OUR  NEW  FIREPLACE  AND  THE  STAIRWAY. 


CRAFTSMAN  FARMHOUSE,  NO.  Io8 :  DE¬ 
SIGNED  WITH  ESPECIAL  THOUGHT  FOR 
THE  CONVENIENCE  OF  THE  NEW  FARMER. 

LIVING  ROOM,  SHOWING  WALL  FIN¬ 
ISHING,  GROUPING  OF  WINDOWS  AND 
OUR  NEW  FIREPLACE  CONSTRUCTION. 


TWO  CRAFTSMAN  FARMHOUSES 


sleeping  porch  are  provided  on  the  second 
floor. 

A  significant  feature  in  this  house  is  the 
Craftsman  Fireplace  Furnace  which  is 
shown  here  for  the  first  time  in  any  of  the 
Craftsman  houses.  The  usual  fireplace,  no 
matter  how  well  built,  will  not  provide  suf¬ 
ficient  heat  for  more  than  the  room  in  which 
it  is  placed  ?  neither  is  it  economical ;  two 
features  which  practically  eliminate  it  from 
modern  house  building.  Yet  we  feel  that 
the  fireplace  is  the  center  of  the  home  life, 
and  to  eliminate  it  is  to  destroy  the  most 
charming  feature  of  every  home.  After 
two  years  of  experimenting  we  are  now  pre¬ 
pared  to  place  on  the  market  a  furnace  fire¬ 
place  which  has  all  the  charm  of  the  fire¬ 
place,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  fur¬ 
nishing  warm-air  heat  for  every  room. 

A  welded  steel  body  has  been  placed  in¬ 
side  of  the  fireplace  opening,  so  constructed 
that  it  is  impossible  for  gases  to  escape  into 
the  warm-air  ducts.  Fresh  air  is  conveyed 
from  outside  the  house,  to  and  around  this 
steel  body,  where  it  is  heated,  and  then 
passes  on  to  the  various  rooms  through  air 
ducts  built  in  the  chimney.  This  warm  air 
spreads  out  over  the  ceilings  and  gradually 
falls  as  it  cools,  finally  finding  its  way  down 
to  the  floor  where  it  passes  along  the  fire¬ 
place  opening,  then  up  the  chimney,  thus 
furnishing  the  best  possible  means  of  ven¬ 
tilation.  An  idea  of  the  efficiency  of  this 
method  of  ventilation  will  be  understood 
when  we  say  that  the  smallest  size  fireplace 
furnace  circulates  68,000  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  hour. 

Steam  and  hot-water  heat  are  efficient 
when  properly  installed,  but  both  methods 
of  heating  are  simply  radiating  heat  into 
vitiated  air,  serving  as  the  best  possible 
means  for  incubating  disease  germs. 

This  fireplace  furnace  is  efficient,  econom¬ 
ical  to  install  and  maintain,  and  has  the  ad¬ 
ditional  advantage  of  being  located  on  the 
main  floor.  It  is  provided  with  a  shaking 
grate,  the  ashes  falling  in  a  pit  in  the  cellar 
which  will  need  cleaning  but  once  a  season. 
Either  coal  or  wood  can  be  used  for  fuel. 
The  fireplace  is  provided  with  a  regulating 
device  which  depends  entirely  for  its  action 
upon  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
body  of  the  furnace,  thus  securing  positive 
automatic  regulation  which  insures  even 
heating  throughout  day  or  night.  The  fuel 
needs  replenishing  only  once  in  twenty-four 
hours. 


FARMHOUSE  NO.  107 :  SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN. 

The  fireplace  is  provided  with  hammered 
copper  doors,  so  that  it  can  be  closed  abso¬ 
lutely  tight  at  night,  and  all  danger  of  fire  is 
removed  by  building  the  warm-air  ducts  in¬ 
side  of  the  chimney.  We  think  this  method 
of  heating  will  appeal  to  all  home  builders, 
as  it  restores  to  the  home  the  hearthstone, 
with  all  its  friendliness,  and  yet  eliminates 
all  of  its  disadvantages.  The  present  method 
of  putting  the  furnace  in  the  cellar  renders 
this  room  unfit  for  use  except  for  the  stor¬ 
age  of  coal  or  for  laundry  purposes. 

HOUSE  No.  108  is  more  elaborately 
planned,  being  designed  especially  for 
convenience  and  economy  in  labor.  The 
same  method  of  heating  is  supplied,  but  an¬ 
other  design  for  the  fireplace  is  shown.  Coal 
and  wood  closets  are  provided  where  fuel 
can  be  stored,  easily  accessible  to  fireplace 
and  kitchen.  This  house,  too,  is  equipped 
with  a  summer  kitchen,  containing  stove 
and  laundry  tubs ;  an  outdoor  dining  room, 
the  long  table  with  benches  being  enclosed 
from  the  yard  with  its  circular  hedge,  forms 
a  most  charming  place  for  serving  meals 
during  the  entire  summer. 

The  woodshed  provides  a  passage  under 
shelter  to  the  barn  and  sufficiently  isolates 
the  barn  from  the  house  to  remove  any  ob¬ 
jectionable  features.  The  barn  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  accommodate  much  stock,  but  a 
box  stall  and  one  single  stall  have  been 
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planned  for  horses, 

and  a  separate 

L — J 

room,  which  will 

furnish  room  for 

er<£~  10-  o' 

has  been  parti¬ 
tioned  off  with  a 
solid  wall.  This 
has  an  outside  en¬ 
trance. 

Cows  should  be 
dehorned  and  then 
allowed  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  pad- 
dock  in  all  weath¬ 
er.  They  are  the  best 
judges  of  wheth¬ 
er  it  is  too  cold  to 
be  out,  and  if  the 
outside  door  is  left 
open  will  properly 
care  for  them¬ 
selves. 

We  located  the 
feed  bins  in  the 
loft  and  convey 
the  feed  to  first 
floor  through  met¬ 
al  chutes  so  it  will  be  convenient  for  feed¬ 
ing.  A  hay  chute  has  also  been  provided. 
Ample  room  for  carriage,  wagon  and  farm 
tools  is  arranged  for  on  the  first  floor. 
The  corn  crib  is  constructed  of  slats  as 
shown ;  this  should  be  lined  on  all  sides, 
top  and  bottom,  with  a  fine  mesh  wire 
to  keep  out  rats  or  mice. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  fire¬ 
place  being  located  on  the  first  floor  is  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  heat  in  the  cellar. 
Fruit  and  vegetables  can  be  stored  in  the 
cellar  and  will  keep  nicely  all  the  winter. 

rT",FIE  raising  of  poultry  and  eggs  has 
developed  into  one  of  the  largest  in¬ 
dustries  in  the  United  States.  In  reality 
poultry  is  a  by-product  of  the  farm,  the 
fowl  being  fed  principally  from  table 
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scraps  and  waste  grain,  and  housed  with 
other  stock  in  tool  sheds  or  wherever  they 
can  find  shelter.  Fowl  need  much  fresh  air, 
and  no  doubt  this  feature  of  the  present 
method  of  letting  them  “shift  for  them¬ 
selves”  has  produced  such  an  enormous  in- 
dusty  under  such  adverse  conditions.  The 
plan  we  are  giving  this  month  for  housing 
poultry  is  the  result  of  several  years  of  ac¬ 
tual  test ;  every  feature  is  practical  and  we 
think  will  meet  with  the  growing  demand 
for  better  housing  and  easier  handling  of  the 
poultry  on  a  more  scientific  basis. 

The  poultry  house  is  a  succession  of 
units,  each  complete  in  itself,  and  large 
enough  to  accommodate  eight  or  ten 
hens  and  a  cock  during  the  breeding 
season,  and  twenty-five  fowl  during  the 
winter.  Runs  the  width  of  the  units 
craftsman  farm-  and  75  feet  long,  made 
house:  no.  108.  of  5-foot  wire,  will 
give  the  fowl  all 
the  outdoor  free- 
dom  necessary, 
and  will  enable 
the  owner  to  keep 
his  breeding  stock 
separate  so  as  to 
secure  the  highest 
efficiency.  A  row 
of  peach  or  plum 
trees  should  be  set 
out  in  each  run  to 
provide  shelter  for 
the  fowl.  The  run 
will  become  very 
fertile  and  the 
fowl  will  destroy 
the  insects  that  attack  the  trees  so  that  the 
owner  is  assured  a  large  yield  of  fruit. 

A  southern  exposure  is  best  for  this  par- 
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ticular  house,  with  the  ground  sloping  away 
from  the  front.  Where  it  is  not  possible  to 
have  a  hill  or  woods  in  the  rear  of  the  house 
it  would  be  best  to  set  out  fruit  trees  so  as 
to  afford  shelter  from  the  north  winds. 

The  simplest  and  most  inexpensive  con¬ 
struction  consistent  with  durability  is  rec¬ 
ommended.  All  frame,  including  rafters, 


is  made  of  2  x  4  scantlings.  The  roof,  walls 
and  partitions  are  boarded  with  j^j-inch 
shiplap.  Ruberoid  or  any  of  the  various 
ready-made  roofing  should  be  applied  over 
the  roof  boards  to  insure  a  tight,  warm 
building. 

We  have  shown  the  foundation  of  4-inch 
concrete,  built  down  about  18  inches  below 
the  grade  to  prevent  rats,  weasels,  and  other 
animals  from  burrowing  under.  Dry  earth 
should  be  filled  in  and  leveled  off  with  a 
few  inches  of  sand  and  gravel  for  the  floors. 
The  outside  walls  are  double  thick  with  a 


layer  of  tar  paper  between.  Solid  parti¬ 
tions  are  made  between  the  roosting  rooms, 
but  wire  is  used  as  partitions  for  scratching 
sheds,  except  that  every  fourth  partition  is 
solid  to  prevent  the  wind  from  blowing 
through  and  forming  a  draught.  The  front 
is  wired  in  for  convenience  in  feeding  and 
handling. 

The  building  of  the  nest  room  back  of 
roosts  affords  additional  insulation,  and  as 
planned  will  be  dark.  It  is  accessible  from 
outside  so  that  the  tender  can  gather  the 
eggs  without  disturbing  the  fowl.  The  roosts 
are  made  of  2  x4s  rounded  on  the  upper 
edge,  set  in  brackets  at  either  end  of 
the  room  and  are  movable.  Two  small  en¬ 
trance  doors,  the  clean-out  door  and  the 
canvas  door,  constitute  the  entire  front 
of  the  roosting  room.  When  both  are 
opened  the  sun  will  flood  this  room  with 
sunshine,  drying  out  the  dampness 
formed  and  rendering  the  room  fresh 
and  sweet  for  the  night.  The  floor  of 
this  room  is  raised  about  12  inches  above 
the  grade  of  the  scratching  shed.  This 
will  lighten  the  labor  of  gathering  the 
eggs  as  well  as  cleaning,  and  reduces  the 
size  of  the  roosting  room  to  a  mere  hover 
so  that  the  heat  given  off  from  the  body  of 
the  fowl  will  prevent  freezing  of  combs  and 
insure  a  good  circulation  of  air. 

The  circulation  of  air  can  be  controlled 
by  the  “air  outlet”  doors,  and  a  little  ex¬ 
perience  will  enable  one  to  know  just  how 
to  adjust  the  openings  for  various  kinds  of 
weather.  The  open  scratching  shed  is  the 
most  important  feature  of  the  house.  Here 
is  an  abundance  of  sunshine  all  day,  and  it 
is  seldom  too  cold  for  the  fowl  to  stay  out 
and  feed.  One  should  be  careful  to  keep 
about  a  foot  of  straw  on  the  scratching  floor 
at  all  times.  We  scatter  the  grain  in  this 
straw  and  the  fowl  are  kept  busy  and  warm. 


A  PRACTICAL 
CHICKEN  HOUSE. 
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This  prevents  them  from  getting  overfat, 
and  insures  a  good  egg  yield. 

There  is  no  prettier  sight  on  the  farm 
than  one  of  these  scratching  sheds,  alive 
with  a  dozen  or  more  singing,  scratching 
hens. 

This  open  air  method  of  housing  fowls 
we  have  found  by  experience  to  be  practical 
in  this  climate,  and  we  believe  would  be 
equally  so  for  almost  any  section  of  the 
United  States.  The  fowls  are  in  the  open 
during  the  day,  subjected  to  the  changes  of 

WORKING  DRAW¬ 
ING  FOR  THE 
CONSTRUCTION 
OF  THE  WALLS  OF 
CHICKEN  HOUSE, 
•  SHOWING  ITS 
SIMPLICITY  AND 
PRACTICALITY. 


temperature — yet  always  in  the  sunshine — 
which  produces  strong,  hardy  stock,  insur¬ 
ing  a  larger  egg. yield,  greater  percentage  of 
fertility,  stronger  chicks,  with  less  disease 
and  fatalities. 

Contrast  this  method  of  housing  with 
that  where  much  glass  is  used.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  the  heat  of  the  sun’s  rays  is  intensified 
by  the  glass,  the  fowls  become  overheated 
and  inactive,  the  air  stale,  just  the  condition 


best  suited  to  produce  colds  and  other  kin¬ 
dred  diseases  so  troublesome  to  handle,  and 
so  disastrous  when  once  started,  because 
contagious. 

The  question  of  fresh  air  at  night  for  the 
roosting  room  is  just  as  important  and  has 
been  just  as  carefully  considered  in  the  de¬ 
sign  of  this  room,  as  has  been  done  in  the 
planning  of  the  scratching  shed.  Ample 
provision  is  made  to  circulate  the  air  as  fast 
as  it  is  used,  by  bringing  in  fresh  air  at  the 
bottom,  and  releasing  the  stale  air  at  the 
top  of  the  room.  This  will  afford  ventilation, 
prevent  drafts  and  at  the  same  time  permit 
securely  closing  the  house  at  night. 

So  much  attention  is  required  in  the  suc¬ 
cessful  raising  of  poultry  whether  one  is 
growing  stock  and  eggs  for  his  own  use,  or 
is  conducting  it  as  a  business,  that  the  sim¬ 
plest  and  best  methods  should  be  used 
*  in  either  case.  This  house,  we  believe, 
will  meet  both  require¬ 
ments  as  it  is  just  as  suc¬ 
cessfully  built  in 
single  units  as  when 
constructed  in  rows. 

A  good  house  is 
the  first  requirement, 
then  with  careful  at¬ 
tention  to  details  the 
poultry  business  may 
be  developed  into 
one  of  the  most  profitable  of  the  farm  in¬ 
dustries  ;  and  certainly  there  is  no  more 
interesting  occupation  than  the  raising  of 
fowl  under  scientific  housing  and  manage¬ 
ment.  This  interesting  occupation  is  show¬ 
ing  such  good  profits  that  there  is  springing 
up  in  all  parts  of  the  country  poultry  plants 
designed  to  accommodate  large  numbers  of 
fowl.  This  will  soon  place  poultry  raising 
in  the  front  row  of  American  industries. 
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CAN  ALFALFA  BE  GROWN  TO 
ADVANTAGE  IN  THE  EAST? 
BY  H.  B.  FULLERTON 

ENERATIONS  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  old  world,  so  called,  have  set 
great  store  bv  this  big  yielding, 
hardy,  easily  grown  blue-blossomed 
clover,  called  Lucerne  by  botanists,  but 
known  to  practically  all  the  rest  of  mankind 
as  Alfalfa,  its  Arabic  name.  Scientists  tell 
us  that  this  plant’s  original  habitat  was 
Arabia,  and  from  thence  it  was  distributed 
throughout  Europe.  And  so  great  has  been 
its  value  as  a  food  for  animals  and  even 
birds  that  man  the  world  over  has  sought 
the  secret  of  its  cultivation.  Practically  all 
agricultural  races  have  long  possessed  fields 
of  this  forage,  for  it  is  apparently  influenced 
but  slightly  by  altitude,  climatic  conditions 
or  soil  variations. 

Cortez,  who  knew  it  in  Spain,  found  it 
growing  most  thriftily  in  the  valley  of 
Mexico  at  an  altitude  of  a  mile  and  a  half, 
and  where  the  water  level  is  seldom  much 
below  a  foot  from  the  soil’s  surface.  It  is 
common  in  many  sections  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  thrives  in  the  high  and  dry  sections 
of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  as  well  as  in 
the  interior  of  the  United  States. 

It  grows  luxuriantly  on  the  salt-water  girt 
peninsula  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia. 
It  thrives  in  the  sea-washed  sand  of  south¬ 
ern  New  Jersey,  and  in  New  Jersey’s 
heavier,  higher  portions  to  the  north. 

On  the  rocky  heights,  in  the  heavy  clays 
and  in  the  rich  lower  lands  of  Pennsylvania 
it  is  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  crop.  Upon 
Long  Island,  whose  surrounding  bodies  of 
salt  water  furnish  nightly,  even  in  the  dry- 
est  summers,  abundant  moisture,  alfalfa  has 
proven  in  the  past  four  years  particularly 


THE  WHOLE  FAMILY  HARVESTING  ALFALFA. 

successful,  whether  it  is  planted  on  the 
lighter  soils  of  the  south  or  ocean  side,  in 
the  “pine  barrens”  or  central  section  or  on 
the  higher,  stronger  soil  along  the  Sound 
shore  in  the  north. 

Within  a  decade  attempts  have  been  made 
in  various  sections  of  the  Eastern  States  to 
start  alfalfa  fields.  The  proportion  of  fail¬ 
ures  was  so  great,  however,  that  slight 
headway  was  made,  the  reason  really  be¬ 
ing  that  alfalfa,  at  that  time,  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  sufficient  scientific  study  to  bring  to 
light  the  prime  requisites  necessary  to  as¬ 
sure  a  vigorous  catch  and  a  paying  crop. 

In  1905  it  was  decided  to  make  it  one  of 
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the  crops  to  which  the  Long  Island  Rail¬ 
road’s  Experimental  Station  would  give 
special  care  and  study.  At  this  time  the 
very  comprehensive  book  on  alfalfa  by 
Neighbor  Coburn  had  not  been  published, 
and  available  detail  was  not  at  hand,  yet 
the  practical  experience  of  Western  growers 
and  Western  agricultural  institutions  fur¬ 
nished  sufficient  data  upon  which  to  formu¬ 
late  a  plan  of  campaign. 

Boiled  down,  there  were  just  three  abso¬ 
lute  necessities,  a  “sweet”  or  alkaline  soil, 
plenty  of  humus  or  decayed  and  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  and  the  rather  mysterious 
and  comparatively  newly  discovered  bac¬ 
teria. 

It  was  asserted  that  even  though  the  soil 
was  alkaline  and  filled  with  humus,  alfalfa 
would  fail  in  many  sections  of  the  United 
States,  because  that  particular  family  of 
bacteria  recognized  as  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  permanent  field  of  alfalfa  was 
lacking. 

To  those  in  charge  of  Long  Island’s  Ex¬ 
perimental  Stations  this  point  seemed 
astonishing,  to  put  it  mildly,  for  knowing 
that  practically  all  clovers,— the  low-grow¬ 
ing,  dainty,  white-flowered  plant,  the  tall, 
coarse,  red-headed  fellow,  the  superb  plant 
of  medium  stature,  with  its  oval-shaped 
crimson  glory,  the  near-shrub,  with  long 
delicate  spikes  and  sweet-scented  white 
flowers,  the  tall  juicy-stalked  blue,  violet, 
and  occasionally  purple-flowered  plants, 
with  leaves  and  stalks  and  honey-filled  flow¬ 
erets,  and  roots  weirdly  decorated  or  dis¬ 
torted  bv  curious  knobs,  knots  and  pellets 
( in  which  scientists  say  reside  the  bacteria, 
that  either  force  this  plant  to  draw  nitrogen 
from  the  air,  or  are  coaxed  by  the  plant  to 
perform  this  wonderful  operation  for  its 
benefit),  knowing,  as  we  have  said,  that  all 
varieties,  white,  red,  crimson  and  sweet 
clover,  grew  with  vigor  in  all  sections  of 
Long  Island,  we  never  doubted  for  one  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  blue-flowered  member  of  this 
family  would  do  likewise. 

Experience  has  forcefully  demonstrated 
to  us  that  a  mighty  important  item  to 
be  considered  was  the  seed,  so  having  al¬ 
ways  pinned  our  faith  on  the  United  States 
Government  we  appealed  to  its  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  seed  sent  us  showed 
ideal  germinating  qualities,  and  was  planted 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  originally  laid 
out.  The  soil  selected  had  but  the  fall  be¬ 
fore  been  cleared  of  oak  and  chestnut 
stumps  and  sweet  fern  and  huckleberry- 


bushes.  It  had  been  plowed  and  roughly 
harrowed  far  too  late  in  the  season  to  at¬ 
tempt  fall  planting ;  as  fall  had  gone,  and 
in  spite  of  the  oft-repeated  statement  that 
fall  was  the  only  time  for  the  planting  of 
alfalfa  we  decided  to  plant  it  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  possible. 

On  testing  a  handful  of  the  soil  by  means 
of  litmus  paper,  it  was  found  to  be  acid. 
This  we  felt  sure  would  be  the  case,  for  the 
sun’s  rays  had  been  withheld  from  it  by  the 
wild  growth  covering  it.  We  had  spread 
upon  the  field,  as  evenly  as  could  be  done  by 
means  of  the  fork,  for  at  that  time  we  owned 
no  manure  spreader,  ten  tons  of  manure, 
and  this,  of  course,  had  been  turned  under. 

When  spring  opened  we  found  byf  experi¬ 
ment  that  six  hundred  pounds  of  hardwood 
ashes  was  sufficient  to  counteract  the  acid 
and  give  us  an  alkaline  soil,  therefore  we 
had  the  humus  and  the  alkalinity,  and  part 
of  the  field  was  planted  without  any  attempt 
to  introduce  the  particular  strain  of  bac¬ 
teria  said  to  be  necessary  for  alfalfa  growth, 
yet  lacking  in  the  Eastern  States. 

One  plot  was  seeded  without  anyr  attempt 
at  bacterial  inoculation :  next  to  it  we 
spread  soil  from  an  old  alfalfa  field  we  found 
LTpstate.  Another  section  we  attempted  to 
inoculate  with  bacteria  from  laboratory 
cultures,  and  still  another  had  laboratory 
culture — inoculation  of  both  soil  and  seed. 
Tn  three  days  after  the  seed  was  sown  al¬ 
falfa  was  up  above  the  ground  on  both  the 
plot  inoculated  by  alfalfa  field  soil,  and 
upon  the  plot  which  had  received  no  in¬ 
oculation  whatever,  being  simply  newly 
cleared  Long  Island  soil.  The  growth  and 
color  of  the  plants  in  both  these  plots  ap¬ 
peared  identically^  the  same.  There  was  a 
difference,  however,  in  the  stand  secured, 
it  being  irregular  or  splotchy  on  the  virgin 
soil,  and  very  even  and  heavy  where  alfalfa 
field  soil  had  been  sown. 

On  the  plot  which  had  received  the  lab¬ 
oratory  culture  inoculation,  and  upon  the 
plot  where  both  soil  and  seed  had  been  in¬ 
oculated  artificially,  there  appeared  no 
growth  whatever,  hence,  the  very  beginning 
of  our  work  had  presented  most  interesting 
problems,  and  a  solution  was,  of  course,  a 
necessity^. 

As  time  passed  common  sense  demon¬ 
strated  to  us  the  fact  that  while  alfalfa  could 
be  grown  upon  Long  Island  soil  without  in¬ 
oculation  of  any  description,  the  yield 
would  be  about  one-fourth  that  obtained 
from  the  same  seed  where  natural  soil  in- 
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oculation  had  been  practiced.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  it  required  four  years  to  bring 
the  uninoculated  plot  up  to  that  which  re¬ 
ceived  natural  soil  inoculation  at  planting 
time,  while  our  barren  plots  demonstrated 
the  fact  that,  for  some  reason,  where  in¬ 
oculation  by  laboratory  culture  was  tried 
we  had  failed  utterly. 

Our  many  experiences  since  that  time 
have  invariably  resulted  in  the  selfsame  fail¬ 
ure,  there  being  but  one  exception,  this  ex¬ 
ception  occurring  when  the  laboratory  cul¬ 
tures  were  forwarded  in  a  carrier  of  swamp 
muck  or  humus. 

Cultures  received  by  us  in  water,  gelatin, 
and  other  artificial  carrying  mediums  have, 
up  to  the  present  time,  shown  absolutely  no 
effect  on  the  various  plants  upon  which  they 
have  been  tried. 

Investigation  by  scientists  of  our  barren 
plots  proved  that  instead  of  developing  a 
benign  bacteria  these  laboratory  cultures 
had  developed  another  low  form  of  life 
which  was  absolutely  harmful  to  plant 
growth. 

We  had  two  alfalfa  fields,  and  some  of  the 
alfalfa  on  both  of  them,  at  the  first  cutting, 
had  reached  the  height  of  thirty-nine  inches, 
the  average,  taking  the  field  as  a  whole,  be¬ 
ing  thirty-six  inches.  This  first  year  three 
cuttings  were  secured,  and  we  found  the 
yield  to  be  four  and  three-fourth  tons  to  the 
acre,  and  this  magnificent  forage  was  sell¬ 
ing,  at  that  time,  in  New  York  City  at 
$22.00  a  ton.  It  has  sold  since  as  high  as 


$30.00,  and  its  use  is  growing  as  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  realizing  its  value. 

In  the  past  two  years  we  have  sent  from 
the  Long  Island  Railroad’s  Experimental 
Stations  enough  alfalfa  field  soil  filled  with 
bacteria  to  establish  on  Long  Island  some¬ 
thing  over  one  hundred  and  thirty  alfalfa 
fields,  and  again  established  dairying  upon 
Long  Island,  which  once  supplied  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Westbury  the  milk  and 
butter  used  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

As  a  milk  and  butter  producer,  a  ton  of 
alfalfa  is  equal  to  three  tons  and  more  of 
hay.  Horses  will  touch  nothing  else  as  long 
as  a  sprig  of  alfalfa  remains  in  the  rack. 
Swine  devour  it  greedily,  and  pork  built  up 
on  an  alfalfa  diet  brings  as  high  as  two 
cents  a  pound  above  the  com  or  swill  fed 
article. 

Fowl  are  very  fond  of  it  and  its  use  in¬ 
variably  increases  the  egg  yield,  hence,  no 
acreage  possessor  can  afford  to  be  without 
an  alfalfa  field,  even  if  no  stock  is  kept  ex¬ 
cept  chickens. 

In  spite  of  the  drought  of  1910  three 
crops  of  alfalfa  were  secured  without  irri¬ 
gation  of  any  description,  but  where  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  field  was  irrigated  by  the  over¬ 
head  system  continuous  cuttings  were  se¬ 
cured,  and  from  one-half  an  acre  all  the 
green  food  to  keep  two  cows  and  a  yearling 
heifer  in  good  condition  was  obtained,  and 
best  of  all,  a  foundationless  theory  that  al¬ 
falfa  could  not  be  grown  successfully  on 
Long  Island  or  elsewhere  in  the  East,  was 
most  thoroughly  and  practically  exploded. 
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A  LIVING  FROM  A  THREE- 
ACRE  FARM:  POSSIBILITIES 
OF  HEALTH  AND  HAPPINESS 
FOR  THE  MAN  WITH  SMALL 
MEANS:  BY  W.  II.  JENKINS 

A  TRUTH  or  principle  I  would  state  is 
that  the  natural  life  of  man  is  the 
country  or  suburban  life,  when  this 
life  is  rightly  lived  by  those  who  are 
fitted  to  make  the  most  of  its  opportunities. 
I  here  is  one  class  I  have  more  especially  in 
mind  in  writing  this  experience  in  home 
making, — the  intelligent  class  of  city  labor¬ 
ers,  having  families  and  some  capital,  in  the 
shop  or  office,  who  are  dissatisfied  with  their 
present  life  and  its  limitations,  because  of 
the  visions  of  rural  life  they  see,  and  who 
are  looking  for  an  opportunity  to  work  out 
these  ideals.  The  rich  man,  when  he  goes 
to  the  country  to  make  a  home,  can  afford 
to  make  mistakes,  but  a  man  with  small 
means  cannot.  His  success  depends  on  do¬ 
ing  things  rightly.  A  few  serious  mistakes 
use  up  his  little  capital,  and  his  hopes  end 
in  disappointment  and  failure.  Those  who 
most  value  health,  a  feeling  of  security  and 
the  enjoyment  of  living  close  to  nature,  are 
the  ones  who  should  go  to  the  country.  Bet¬ 
ter  health,  and  the  best  success  in  the  coun¬ 


THE  HOUSE  OF  MR.  JENKINS  IS 
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try,  do  not  come  from  doing  our  work  me¬ 
chanically,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  but  from  a 
love  and  enthusiasm  for  it. 

A  few  years  ago  I  found  I  was  not  capa¬ 
ble  of  close  application  to  brain  work  all 
day.  How  to  relax  from  this  work  so  as  to 
maintain  my  health,  was  the  problem  I  had 
to  solve.  An  opportunity  came  for  me  to 
purchase  a  few  acres  of  land,  on  which 
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there  was  a  good  house,  old-fashioned,  but 
very  substantial,  that  with  some  repairs  and 
vines,  has  been  made  very  comfortable  and 
homelike,  and  also  a  large  barn.  Tbe  place 
is  located  near  a  village.  It  was  sold  at  a 
low  price  to  settle  up  an  estate.  It  contains 
three  acres,  and  the  price  paid  was  $2,000. 
The  soil  is  almost  ideal, — a  deep  clay  loam, 
naturally  drained,  and  there  was  a  home 
market  for  produce.  These  are  conditions 
I  consider  essential.  With  these,  the  prob¬ 
lem  can  be  worked  out. 

I  wanted  to  make  the  enterprise  profitable 
in  a  financial  way,  as  well  as  to  furnish 
pleasure  and  recreation.  I  am  not  a  good 
salesman,  and  could  never  peddle  truck.  I 
had  some  experience  in  gardening  and 
small  farming,  and  knew  there  were  two 
commodities  I  could  sell  quickly  for 
cash, — fancy  strawberries  and  eggs. 
Celery,  followed  by  onions,  gave  me 
large  returns  per  acre  for  a  few  years, 
but  I  finally  gave  them  up  for  they 
required  too  much  of  my  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  market  and  sell  them. 

For  those  who  wish  to  grow  celery, 
I  will  describe  briefly  the  plan  I  have 
worked  out  that  gave  me  very  large 
returns, — on  some  small  fields  at  the 
rate  of  $2,000  per  acre.  I  planted  on 
a  loamy,  deep  soil,  made  very  rich 
with  manures.  The  soil  was  deeply 
and  very  finely  pulverized,  then  lev¬ 
eled.  Golden  Self-Blanching  celery  for  the 
main  crop  was  set  in  rows  12  and  24  inches 
apart,  alternately,  and  6  inches  apart  in 
rows.  The  average  distance  apart  of  the 
rows  was  18  inches.  Forty  thousand  good 
plants  should  be  grown  on  an  acre.  When 
the  celery  was  6  to  8  inches  high,  the  24-inch 
space  between  the  rows  was  mulched  with 
coarse  manure  which  made  a  moist  place  for 
the  roots  to  grow  in,  and  took  the  place  of 
handling.  Sixteen-inch-wide  boards  were 
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then  set  along  the  plants  so  two  rows  were 
boarded  together,  i.  e.,  two  rows  of  celery 
between  two  rows  of  boards.  The  boards 
were  kept  apart  with  stakes  until  the  celery 
had  grown  above  them  a  few  inches,  when 
they  were  brought  together,  which  com¬ 
pleted  the  blanching.  Irrigation  by  city 
water  was  used  when  needed. 

Cabbage  and  cauliflower  were  also  safe 
money  crops,  but  like  most  of  the  other 
vegetables,  they  were  too  bulky  to  handle, 
and  the  sales  too  slow,  so  I  finally  settled 
on  the  plan  of  selling  eggs  and  strawber¬ 
ries  for  my  main  money  crops,  and  growing 
a  large  supply  of  all  the  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  for  family  use,  and  so  have  the  best 
living  possible,  and  sell  or  give  away  the 
surplus. 

I  began  to  buy  the  fruit  trees  soon  after 
coming  into  possession  of  my  place.  Not 
wishing  to  give  space;  for  them  elsewhere,  I 
planted  along  division  fences,  roadways, 
etc.,  300  pear,  plum  and  cherry  trees.  I 
also  bought  some  small  ornamental  trees, 
evergreens,  etc.,  and  planted  in  nursery 
rows  for  later  transplanting.  Old  apple 
trees  on  the  place  were  grafted  to  choice 
varieties.  All  this  was  a  cash  outlay  of  at 
least  $100.  Some  of  the  fruit  trees  died, 
but  many  are  coming  into  bearing  now,  so 
we  are  having  an  abundance  of  all  the  fruits. 
A  little  vineyard  of  many  choice  varieties 
of  grapes,  now  coming  into  bearing,  is  giv¬ 
ing  our  family  great  satisfaction.  Begin¬ 


ning  with  Winchell  as  earliest,  we  have  a 
great  abundance  of  Delawares,  Wordens, 
Niagaras,  Moore’s  Early  and  Concord  in 
their  season,  and  large  quantities  for  pre¬ 
serving.  Our  large  plot  of  Cuthbert  and 
Golden  Queen  raspberries  furnish  the  table 
with  fine  dessert  berries  immediately  after 
strawberries  are  gone. 

The  live  stock  I  keep,  besides  the  poultry, 
is  one  or  two  Jersey  cows  and  a  horse. 
These  furnish  about  all  the  fertilizer  used. 
From  an  experience  in  buying  milk  and 
butter,  I  learned  that  if  you  want  the  best 
you  must  keep  your  own  cow,  and  that  it  is 
more  economical,  if  you  have  land  on  which 
to  grow  part  of  her  food.  Alfalfa  is  solving 
the  problem  of  feeding  live  stock  on  the 
small  farm.  One  acre  of  my  rich  garden 
soil  grows  from  six  to  eight  tons  of  alfalfa 
hay,  and  with  alfalfa  the  grain  ration  for 
all  my  animals  can  be  reduced  more  than 
one-half.  It  is  especially  valuable  for  hens 
kept  in  the  confinement  of  yards.  I  have 
some  plots  of  alfalfa  growing  in  drills,  18 
inches  apart,  which  I  cultivate  like  my  other 
garden  crops.  The  alfalfa  is  cut  in  short 
lengths  with  a  feed  cutter,  and  fed  to  the 
hens  in  slatted  boxes,  and  they  eat  it  as 
readily  as  grain.  Because  of  its  large  per 
cent,  of  protein,  I  regard  alfalfa  as  the  best 
food  for  all  farm  animals,  and  after  I  have 
obtained  the  largest  possible  production  of 


BOY  OPERATING  A  CELERY-PLANTING  MACHINE. 

milk  and  eggs  with  grain  and  other  food, 
I  can  further  increase  the  production  with 
alfalfa,  and  animals  leave  all  other  food  un¬ 
eaten  when  they  have  plenty  of  alfalfa. 
Three  things  that  I  am  now  learning  to  do 
is  to  keep  a  strain  of  White  Leghorn  hens 
that  will  give  me  the  largest  white  eggs,  and 
so  feed  and  care  for  them  as  to  get  the 
largest  profit ;  to  grow  fancy  strawberries 
that  never  sell  for  less  than  15  cents  per 
quart,  and  to  grow  alfalfa  successfully. 
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I  want  to  get  my  whole  living  from  my 
little  farm  of  only  three  acres  of  cultivated 
land,  and  the  above  makes  the  cash  income. 
With  an  abundant  supply  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  in  their  season,  and  with  the  home 
supply  of  eggs,  milk,  butter,  cream,  etc.,  the 
living  expenses  are  so  reduced  that  a  smaller 
cash  income  is  needed. 

For  the  last  15  years  we  have  planted, 
each  year,  for  home  use,  the  best  vegetables 
and  fruits,  and  now  we  begin  the  season  with 
rhubarb  and  asparagus,  and  green  peas  and 
strawberries  follow. 

Strawberries  have  been  grown  for  village 
markets  and  sold  by  men  from  the  wagon.  I 
now  grow  mostly  Marshall,  Brandywine  and 
Wm.  Belt,  by  a  narrow  system  that  is  about 
equivalent  to  the  hill  culture.  The  plants 
are  set  20  inches  apart  each  way.  All  the 
runners  are  cut  until  July,  when  one  runner 
on  each  plant  is  bedded  between  the  hills 
one  way,  so  the  plants  stand  20  x  10  inches. 
The  most  of  the  cultivation  is  done  with  the 
horse-wheel  and  hand-wheel  cultivators. 
The  plants  are  kept  in  hills,  as  above,  the 
rest  of  the  summer,  and  then  they  should 
be  well  mulched.  I  am  almost  sure  to  grow 
fine  berries  on  a  clover  or  alfalfa  sod,  with 
a  little  manure. 

Tools  have  been  purchased  year  after 
year,  until  I  have  the  outfit  for  the  garden. 

Think  of  having  a  pint  at  each  meal  of 
fully  ripe,  sweet  strawberries,  that  money 
will  seldom  buy.  Then  later,  in  the  season, 
cherries,  currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  grapes,  plums,  pears  and  ap¬ 
ples,  and  all  these  of  the  highest  quality, 
and  besides  these  all  the  edible  garden 
vegetables,  and  having  all  you  want  of 
them.  Think  of  living  on  your  own  soil, 


where  each  year  you  can  plant  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  that  make  your 
home  beautiful,  and  a  good  place  to  live. 
Think  of  living  in  the  pure  air,  and  in  the 
sunshine,  and  the  freedom  of  this  life.  Think 
of  the  aesthetic  and  moral  influence  that 
comes  to  you,  living  with  your  plants  and 
flowers,  away  from  the  city  street.  These 
are  some  of  the  compensations  in  owning  a 
country  home. 

My  little  place  of  less  than  four  acres,  has 
cost  less  than  $3,000.  The  income  in  an 
average  year,  when  I  worked  the  land  in 
garden  crops,  has  been,  for  celery,  cauli¬ 
flower,  cabbage,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
grapes,  apples,  and  other  fruit,  eggs  and 
dairy  products,  about  $1,300.  Expenses, 
hired  help,  grain,  fertilizer,  etc.,  $600,  leav¬ 
ing  a  profit  of  $700.  In  eight  years  an  in¬ 
debtedness  of  $1,500  has  been  paid,  and 
$1,000  spent  for  permanent  improvements, 
trees,  live  stock,  tools,  repairing  buildings, 
etc.  For  the  last  few  years,  when  a  part 
of  my  time  has  been  given  to  other  occupa¬ 
tions,  more  thought  has  been  given  to  home¬ 
making,  planting,  ornamentals,  etc.,  and  en¬ 
joying  our  home. 

Trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  etc.  are  being 
planted,  a  summerhouse  is  built.  We  find 
it  a  great  pleasure  to  own  land,  and  make 
plans  for  landscape  and  ornamental  garden¬ 
ing.  Groups  of  trees  are  started,  and  flower 
beds  made  on  the  home  grounds  just  as  we 
want  them.  The  children  have  their  own 
garden  and  domestic  animals,  and  having 
work  at  home,  escape  the  education  of  the 
street.  Those  who  wish  to  build  up  a  coun¬ 
try  home,  as  we  have  done,  will  succeed 
only  by  close  study,  and  hard  work,  and 
they  should  avail  themselves  of  the  help  of 
the  best  farm  and  garden  literature,  and 
State  agricultural  institutions.  Good  agri¬ 
cultural  and  horticultural  journals  are  worth 
many  times  their  cost,  and  a  short  or  a  long 
course  in  an  agricultural  college  is  time  and 
money  well  invested.  Whatever  success 
I  have  attained  in  getting  a  good  living 
from  the  soil,  I  feel  that  I  owe  it  to  the 
agricultural  press,  and  my  contact  with  the 
educators  in  our  State  agricultural  institu¬ 
tions.  One  needs  a  good  deal  of  scientific 
knowledge  to  buy  a  country  place, — knowl¬ 
edge  of  soils,  plants,  animals,  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  one  must  meet  in  country  life, — 
granted  these,  men  can  go  back  to  the  soil, 
in  the  right  way,  without  failure,  disap¬ 
pointment.  and  reaction. 
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ANCIENT  SWISS  JEWELRY: 
THE  INFLUENCE  OF  A  MILI¬ 
TARY  UNIFORM  ON  COS¬ 
TUME:  BY  J.  VAN  SOMMER: 


PART  TWO 


BEFORE  continuing  the  story  of  an¬ 
cient  Swiss  jewelry,  it  may  be  well 
to  refer  to  the  article  published  in  the 
January  issue  of  The  Craftsman, 
because  there  is  really  a  very  well  defined 
sequence  in  the  development  of  this  art, 
which  is  perhaps  best  explained  by  recalling 
what  may  be  classified  as  the  axioms  of 
jewelry,  stated  at  length  in  the  number  re¬ 
ferred  to.  The  first  of  these  was  that  the 
highest  use  of  ornamentation  through  jewel¬ 
ry  is  to  set  off  the  dress ;  the  second  that 
originality  of  design  in  this  ornamentation 
alone  leads  to  its  perfection,  and  that  the 
combination  of  these  two  conditions  must 
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A  SWISS  COSTUME,  THE  ORNAMENTS  OF  WHICH  CAN 
BE  TRACED  TO  THE  UNIFORM  OF  THE  BLACK  HUSSAR. 


inevitably  achieve  ideal  beauty  in  dress.  We 
explained  in  the  previous  article  that  as  the 
art  of  Swiss  jewelry  progressed  mosaic  and 
enamel  were  combined  with  jewels,  but 
from  the  very  beginning  each  interesting 
phase  of  craftsmanship  showed  the  beautiful 
silver  filigree  work  as  a  setting,  until  finely 
wrought  filigree,  whether  with  mosaic, 
enamel  or  jewel  became  recognized  as  the 
popular  phase  of  this  art  in  Switzerland. 
When  ornaments  of  this  nature  were  worn 
in  clusters,  strung  together  with  fine  hand- 
wrought  silver  chains,  there  could  be  no 
question  of  the  decorative  effect  given  to 
the  picturesque  clothing  of  the  canton,  the 
highest  purpose  of  jewelry.  A  Swiss  cos¬ 
tume  ornamented  in  this  fashion  is  one  of 
the  illustrations  of  this  article,  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  imagine  anything  more  attractive 
in  design  and  in  the  final  decoration  of  dress. 
It  also  suggests  what  is  most  interesting  to 
the  writer,  the  influence  of  military  cos¬ 
tume  in  the  dress  of  the  Swiss  canton.  This 
particular  costume,  for  instance,  seems  to 
be  an  adaptation  of  the  uniform  of  the 
Black  Hussar. 

The  Swiss  Confederation  is  one  of  those 
countries  that  has  been  through  the  stress 
and  storm  of  fighting  for  liberty,  and  the 
impress  of  those  stirring  times  has  unques¬ 
tionably  remained  in  various  details  of  the 
high  note  of  color  which  it  gave,  and  the 
added  note  of  dignity.  It  was  the  inevitable 
completion  of  a  woman’s  dress,  which  is  the 
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costume  of  the  women.  It  is  noticeable  in 
the  color,  in  the  outline,  in  the  jewelry,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  chains,  the  heavy  belt  and 
the  silver  rosettes,  all  of  which  are  derived 
from  the  familiar  accouterments  of  soldiers. 
In  the  result,  however,  there  is  nothing  mili¬ 
tary;  it  is  an  adaptation,  not  an  imitation, 
and  an  adaptation  carried  far  enough  to 
bring  about  an  intrinsically  feminine  effect. 

In  Appenzall,  one  of  the  Swiss  cantons, 
there  is  a  distinctive  head  dress  which  has 
unquestionably  survived  the  influence  of  the 
helmet  of  the  Roman  soldier.  Through  this 
canton  the  soldiers  of  many  nations  have 
marched,  and  at  times  when  they  have  been 
overcome  by  the  fighting  mountaineers  they 
were  forced  under  the  yoke  of  the  oxen,  and 
the  women  of  the  canton  took  as  their  van¬ 
tage  of  war  the  plumes  of  the  vanquished 
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soldiers.  It  is  interesting  to  contrast  the 
helmet  of  the  Roman  soldier  with  the  head 
dress  of  the  women  of  Appenzall. 

It  is,  however,  the  knightly  armor  of  the 
sixteenth  century  that  chiefly  influenced  the 
cantonal  costume,  especially  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  jewelry.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  the  decorative  rosettes  that  are  worn 
by  the  women,  which  were  so  inevitably  a 
part  of  the  armor  to  protect  the  shoulders. 
Any  young  lieutenant  of  that  time  wearing 
his  shoulder  belt  and  chain  with  the  lion 
rosettes  could  recognize  his  counterpart  in 
the  Zurich  woman  with  the  red  belt  across 
her  breast  and  the  rosettes  and  silver  chains 
passing  under  her  arms.  And  to  me,  at 
least,  it  seems  that  these  girls  gain  an  added 
consciousness  of  dignity  and  erectness  of 
bearing,  almost  a  military  precision  in  their 
carriage  when  adorned  with  this  dignified 
and  beautiful  jewelry.  The  French  use 
a  word  porter,  to  carry,  as  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  our  word  to  wear,  and  it  is 
also  applicable  in  relation  to  such  jew- 
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elry  as  is  worn  by  these  Swiss  women. 

In  one  of  our  illustrations  we  show  the 
silver  ornaments  worn  by  a  lady  in  Switzer¬ 
land  in  1650.  Beside  the  brooch  is  shown 
the  heavy  silver  girdle,  which  was  worn 
quite  loose  or  else  with  a  supplementary 
chain,  from  which  depended  the  chatelaine 
with  an  array  of  household  articles  in  sil¬ 
ver.  In  the  National  Museum  at  Zurich 
there  is  an  old  oil  painting  of  a  knight,  with 
his  shoulder  belt  and  sword  belt,  and  in  an 
adjoining  room  there  is  a  figure  of  a  lady  in 
the  costume  of 
the  early  part 
the  seventeenth 
century.  The 
two  paintings 
have  no  connec¬ 
tion  in  time 
whatever,  but  in 
comparing  them 
it  is  easy  to 
trace  the  resem¬ 
blance  in  dress, 
even  the  belts, 
one  leather  and 
the  other  silver, 
are  worn  in  the 
same  manner, 
but  in  one  pic¬ 
ture  the  chate¬ 
laine  takes  the  place  of  the  sword. 

And  it  seems  but  natural  that  the  women 
of  a  fighting  country  who  were  proud  of 
their  men  should  in  a  measure  dress  to 
show  their  appreciation,  and  in  the  long 
continued  period  of  war  time  adapt  their 
dress  on  gala  occasions  to  the  dress  of  those 
who  were  battling  for  them. 
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CRAFTSMAN  LIBRARY 
TABLES  AND  NEWEL -POST 
LIGHTING  FIXTURES 

THE  designs  for  cabinet  work  shown 
this  month  are  rather  more  ambi¬ 
tious  than  any  we  have  planned  for 
some  time  past,  and  they  offer  an 
opportunity  for  the  worker  who  has  prac¬ 
ticed  on  smaller  and  simpler  articles  and 
wishes  to  test  his  skill  on  a  larger  and  more 
important  piece  of  furniture.  The  main 
consideration  in  the  carrying  out  of  these 
designs  is,  of  course,  care  and  accuracy  in 
the  workmanship,  but  any  amateur  cabinet¬ 


CRAFTSMAN  LIBRARY  TABLE:  NO.  1 
WITH  BOOKSHELVES  AT  EACH  END. 

maker  who  has  had  a  fair  amount  of  train¬ 
ing  in  his  avocation  ought  not  to  experience 
much  difficulty  in  the  finishing  of  any  of  the 
pieces  published  in  this  number. 

Table  No.  i  has  the  regular  library  table 
construction  and  is  very  strongly  made.  An 
unusual  feature  is  the  addition  of  the  book¬ 
shelves  at  either  end.  These  are  roomy 
enough  to  hold  a  number  of  reference 
books,  and  are  sure  to  be  extremely  useful. 
The  top  of  the  table  is  unusually  long  and 
extends  12  inches  over  either  post  and  com¬ 
pletely  covers  the  bookshelves.  The  over¬ 
hang  at  the  sides  is  2  inches.  A  cleat  is 
mortised  into  each  post  and  the  rail  under 
the  top,  and  is  then  secured  to  the  top  with 
table  clamps.  The  strips  sup¬ 
porting  the  bookshelves  are 
mortised  into  this  cleat  and 
fastened  with  dowel  pins  to 
each  shelf  below.  The 
shelves  are  also  doweled  to 
the  rail  that  extends  across 
from  post  to  post.  The 
stretcher  under  the  table  ex¬ 
tends  the  entire  length  of 
the  table  and  is  mortised 
into  the  lower  stretcher  that 
extends  crosswise  between 


the  posts.  Three  drawers  4^/2  inches  deep 
are  placed  between  the  posts,  two  narrow 
ones  on  either  side  and  a  wider  one  in  the 
center.  These  drawers  are  made  in  the 
same  way  we  have  so  often  described,  and 
are  furnished  with  a  dust  panel  under¬ 
neath.  The  heavy  top  of  the  table  is  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  posts  and  the  top  stretcher  in 
the  usual  manner  with  table  clamps,  which 
we  can  furnish  anyone  who  wishes  them 
upon  request.  This  table  stands  2  feet  6 
inches  high;  it  is  6  feet  10  inches  long  at 
the  top  and  measures  2  feet  6  inches  wide. 
The  posts  are  2^4  inches  square  and  the  top 
is  1%  inches  thick.  The  stretcher  is  al¬ 
most  as  heavy  as  the  top,  and 
measures  1  inch  thick.  The 
bookshelves  are  each  ^4  of  an 
inch  thick  and  are  ioy2  inches 
wide.  The  slats  for  the  sides 
of  the  bookshelves  are  made 
of  strips  of  wood  2  inches 
wide  by  y2  inch  thick.  The 
end  panels  are  y2  inch  thick,  and  the  end 
stretchers  are  1  inch  thick  by  3  inches  wide. 
The  dust  panel  underneath  the  drawers  is 
made  of  or  54 -inch  paneling,  with  2-  or 
3'inch  frames.  The  lower  ends  of  the  posts 
should  be,  of  course,  chamfered  or  beveled 
to  avoid  splintering  the  edges. 

Table  No.  2  is  constructed  more  plainly 
than  Table  No.  1.  It  is  simple  to  a  degree 
in  line  and  finish,  and  has  neither  drawers 
nor  side  bookshelves  to  perplex  the  worker 
who  is  not  sure  of  his  ability.  The  stretcher 
in  this  case  is  used  as  a  bookshelf  and  is 
fitted  with  a  solid  back  and  end  partitions 
in  order  to  keep  the  books  from  being 
shoved  off  the  shelf.  Two  skids  2  inches 
thick  and  beveled  at  the  ends  are  mortised 
to  the  tops  of  the  posts.  The  solid  ends  are 
also  mortised  to  the  posts  and  extend  1  inch 
below  the  shelf  or  stretcher.  The  stretcher 
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is  mortised  into  these  ends  and  fastened 
from  underneath  with  dowel  pins.  This 
table  is  only  4  feet  6  inches  long  at  the  top 
and  is  2  feet  6  inches  wide.  It  stands  2 
feet  6  inches  high.  The  posts  are  2^2  inches 
square.  The  top  is  made  i}£  inches  thick. 
The  stretcher  that  runs  lengthwise  of  the 
table  is  made  of  a  board  1  inch  thick  and  19 
inches  wide.  The  partitions  are  15  inches 
wide  and  1  inch  thick.  The  top  of  the 
table  is  fastened  to  the  skids  instead  of  to 
the  posts,  but  the  regular  table  clamps  are 
used.  The  ends  of  the  posts  are  cham¬ 
fered  in  the  usual  way. 

Table  No.  3  is  the  simplest  of  all  in 


CRAFTSMAN  LIBRARY  TABLE!  NO.  2: 

A  SHELF  FOR  BOOKS  UNDERNEATH. 

construction  shown  here  and  is  easiest 
to  make.  The  four  posts  are  held  together 
by  the  stretchers  under  the  shelf.  These 
stretchers  are  mortised  through  the  posts 
and  dowel  pins  are  put  through  the  mortise. 
The  tops  of  the  posts  are  mortised  into  the 
skids,  and  the  skids  are  fastened  to  the  top 
with  table  clamps.  The  stretcher  under  the 
shelf  is  made  in  two  sections,  each  one  of 
which  is  notched  out  half  its  width  on  op¬ 
posite  sides,  and  the  two  notches  locked  to¬ 
gether.  The  notches  should  be 
carefully  cut  so  that  the 
stretchers  fit  together  tightly 
and  are  flush  at  top  and  bot¬ 
tom.  The  shelf  is  supported 
by  the  stretchers  and  fits  tight¬ 
ly  between  the  posts.  The  bot¬ 
toms  of  the  posts  should  be 
chamfered.  This  table  stands 
2  feet  5  inches  high  and  meas¬ 
ures  3  feet  4  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter  at  the  top.  The  posts  are 
fighter  than  in  the  other  two 
tables  and  are  only  ijkt  inches 
square.  The  skids  that  are 
used  under  the  top  are  1^2 
inches  by  3  inches.  The  shelf 
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is  proportionately  lighter  than  the  top  and 
is  %  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  stretchers 
under  the  shelf  are  1  inch  thick. 

THE  designs  published  for  the  use  of 
metal  workers  this  month  show  two 
unusual  ideas  for  newel-post  lights,  and  are 
neither  of  them  difficult  to  make.  They 
are  simple  and  graceful  in  contour  and 
either  one  would  be  a  most  harmonious  and 
fitting  finish  for  a  hall  built  on  the  sturdy 
Craftsman  lines.  These  pieces  can,  of 
course,  be  made  of  any  metal  that  the 
worker  prefers,  or  one  that  harmonizes  best 
with  the  color  scheme  employed  in  the  dec¬ 
oration  of  the  room. 

To  make  Design  No.  1,  which  is 
a  candle  fixture  fitted  to  newel 
post,  a  square  canopy  or  cap  should  be 
made  to  fit  the  top  of  the  post  on  which 
the  candlestick  is  to  be  fastened.  This 
cap  should  be  made  of  either  No.  18  or 
No.  20  gauge  metal,  and  should  be  fin¬ 
ished  with  holes  to  allow  the  fastening 
of  the  cap  to  the  post  with  square¬ 
headed  nails  or  screws.  Then  a  candle  cup 
should  be  built  up  of  the  metal,  No.  20 
gauge,  and  fitted  to  the  top  of  the  canopy. 
A  ring  of  metal  is  placed  between  the  candle 
cup  and  the  canopy,  and  is  used  as  a  seat¬ 
ing  for  the  cup  to  rest  in.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  make  the  candle  cup  exactly  the 
right  size,  so  that  the  candle  will  fit  into  it 
very  tightly.  Then  a  band  that  tapers 
slightly  toward  the  top  should  be  made  to 
fit  over  the  top  of  the  candle,  and  from  this 
band  should  project  the  three  prongs  which 
are  to  support  the  shade.  No.  20  gauge 
metal  should  be  used  for  the  shade,  which 
is  made  of  a  flat  disc  of  metal  with  four  ob- 
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long  openings  pierced  into  it.  The  top  and 
bottom  of  this  shade  are  finished  by  rolling 
over  a  wire,  in  the  way  we  have  described 
so  often.  In  the  design  shown  here  mica 
is  used  for  the  openings  in  the  shade.  This 
material  is  undoubtedly  the  most  desirable 
for  use  in  a  lighting  fixture  in  a  hall,  where 
sudden  draughts  are  apt  to  cause  the  candle 
to  flicker,  and  therefore  might  damage  a 
shade  lined  with  more  combustible  material. 
The  mica  may  be  held  to  the  shade  with  lit¬ 
tle  lugs  that  are  riveted  to  the  inside  of  the 
shade.  These  lugs  can  then  be  bent  against 
the  mica  in  order  to  hold  it  firm.  We  can 
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send  the  pattern  for  this  shade  to  anyone 
requesting  it. 

Design  No.  2,  an  oil  lamp  fitted  into  a 
newel-post  fixture,  is  rather  more  elaborate 
and  therefore  a  trifle  more  difficult  to  con¬ 
struct  than  the  candle  fixture  just  described. 
This  design  is  suitable  for  a  hall  of  large 
dimensions  and,  of  course,  will  throw  more 
light  than  the  candle.  The  metal  canopy 
that  fits  over  the  newel  post  is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  one  described  for  the  candle  fix¬ 
ture,  and  should,  of  course,  be  made  of  No. 
18  or  No.  20  gauge  metal.  The  bowl  that 
holds  the  fount  is  made  of  two  pieces  of 
metal,  which  should  be  spun  or  beaten  into 
the  desired  shape  and  joined  together  at  the 
top  with  a  band  about  il/2  inches  wide  to 
cover  the  joint.  The  top  of  this  bowl  should 
be  left  open  so  that  the  fount  may  be  placed 
in  it.  A  fount  about  4  or  4 y2  inches  in 
diameter  would  be  best  for  this  purpose. 
We  have  founts  suitable  for  this  design,  and 
will  be  glad  to  supply  them  to  anyone  for 
$2.50  apiece.  With  this  fount  is  furnished 
a  ring  which  will  hold  the  frame  that  sup¬ 


ports  the  shade.  For  this  lamp  a  wire 
frame  with  a  flat  ring  at  either  end  is  best. 
The  lower  end  of  the  frame  should  fit  tight¬ 
ly  into  the  ring  on  the  fount.  An  overhang 
of  metal  to  support  the  shade  should  be 
made  to  fit  the  upper  end  of  the  frame.  Four 
straps  of  slightly  ornamental  design  should 
be  hammered  out  of  heavy  gauge  metal  and 
will  act  as  a  support  for  the  bowl.  These 
straps  are  to  be  fastened  to  both  the  bowl 
and  the  canopy  with  rivets  that  also  lend  a 
slightly  decorative  touch.  No.  12  or  No. 
14  gauge  metal  is  best  to  use  for  both  these 
straps  and  for  the  band  that  fits  around  the 
bowl  of  the  lamp.  The  canopy  should  be, 
of  course,  firmly  fastened  to  the  newel  post 
with  square-headed  screws  or  nails,  exactly 
the  same  as  that  for  the  candle  light  fixture. 
We  can  furnish  these  screws,  if  desired,  as 
well  as  the  details  for  the  shade  of  this 
lamp. 

The  value  of  these  newel-post  lights  is 
threefold, — beauty,  convenience  and  com¬ 
fort.  For  many  years  we  have  grown  ac¬ 
customed  in  our  country  houses  either  to 
stumble  through  the  dark  halls,  to  carry 
lamps  or  candles  or  to  finish  up  a  newel 
post  with  some  elaborate  cheap  construc¬ 
tion  which  was  neither  graceful  nor  inter¬ 
esting,  and  usually  very  difficult  to  light. 
We  have  not  stopped  to  think  what  an  op¬ 
portunity  we  were  losing,  for  the  newel 
post  really  has  a  purpose  in  its  construc¬ 
tion  and  it  is  meant  to  support  just  the 
right  kind  of  light. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  electricity  in 
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a  house  in  order  to 
secure  the  most 
practical  lighting  ar¬ 
rangements  for  a 
newel  post.  An  oil 
lamp  or  a  candle 
will  accomplish  all 
that  is  desired  in 
diffusing  a  soft, 
friendly  glow  over 
the  hall  or  stair¬ 
case.  And  often  in 
the  evening  when, 
instead  of  working 
or  reading,  the  farm 
folks  want  to  rest 
before  the  open  fire, 
no  other  light  in  the 
room  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  than  that  given 
from  the  newel 

CANDLE  LIGHTING  FIX-  D0SF 
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It  is  also,  if  well 
managed,  distinctly  decorative,  for  either 
the  candle  or  the  lamp  fixtures  furnish  an 
appropriate  finish  for  the  post  in  the  day¬ 
time  and  at  night  are  decoratively  pictur¬ 
esque,  especially  if  some  soft  glow  has  been 
achieved  by  t  li  e 
use  of  color  in 
the  construction  of 
shade.  Where  a 
hall  or  stairway 
light  is  burned  all 
night  a  lamp  fix¬ 
ture  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  ;  but  merely 
for  evening  use, 
especially  when 
the  stairway  is  in 
the  sitting  room,  a 
candle  is  most  ef¬ 
fective,  simple  and 
inexpensive.  The 
use  of  one  of  these 
candle  fixtures  is 
shown  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Craftsman 
farmhouse  N  o. 

107,  on  page  503.  lamp  lighting  fix- 
The  charming  ture  for  newel  post. 

simplicity  of  the  arrangement  is  worth 
studying,  it  is  in  such  perfect  harmony  with 
the  fitting  of  the  room,  and  suggests  at  once 
the  greatest  convenience  and  comfort. 

These  fixtures  are  well  worth  the  effort 
of  making  for  oneself  or  one’s  friends. 


WORK  VERSUS  A  PENSION 

FTER  working  forty-six  years  on 
one  job  an  old  freight  checker  in 
Chicago  wept  the  other  day  because 
he  had  to  give  up  his  work  and  take 
a  pension.  He  did  not  want  to  resign  and 
live  on  other  people’s  money ;  he  wanted  to 
carry  his  own  dinner  pail.  Idleness  had 
no  charm  for  him.  He  did  not  feel  old  or 
incapable.  He  had  learned  to  meet  his  own 
responsibilities,  to  balance  his  own  ledger 
with  life ;  to  him  work  zvas  life.  The  man 
on  a  pension  was  “out  of  it.”  “Why,  I 
can  still  work,”  he  said  to  the  pension 
agent.  “I  am  able  to  do  just  as  much  as 
I  ever  did.  Please  let  me  stay  on  the  old 
job.  Why,  the  freight  house  is  the  only 
place  where  I  am  happy.  I  won’t  know 
what  to  do  if  I  have  to  stay  home  all  day.” 

But  he  was  seventy-two.  He  had  reached 
the  age  limit  in.  the  yards,  and  hereafter 
his  dinner  pail  will  be  taken  to  him,  and  he 
will  feel  superannuated  and  useless,  and 
little  by  little  lose  his  interest  in  life. 

For  here  lies  the  important  fact  in  the 
story,  that  food  and  clothes  and  a  roof  were 
not  enough  to  satisfy  the  soul  of  the  old 
man.  Through  his  work  he  found  some¬ 
thing  more.  By  years  of  endeavor  he  had 
established  his  own  reasonable  connection 
with  life ;  by  giving  heartily  for  what  he 
received,  by  creating  through  his  own  labor 
a  fair  medium  of  exchange  he  had  found 
that  further  intangible  peace  or  joy  or  con¬ 
tentment  that  can  only  come  when  life  is 
well  balanced,  and  yet  that  the  soul  of  man 
craves  beyond  all  material  blessing. 

To  be  fed,  to  sleep,  to  have  that  good 
possession  called  a  home  cannot  satisfy  the 
man  whose  nature  has  been  stirred  to  de¬ 
sire  to  be  in  some  sort  of  intimate  harmony 
with  life. — a  harmony  some  seek  in  prayer, 
some  in  philanthropv.  but  the  essence  of 
which  is  only  to  be  found  in  achievement, 
humble  or  great.  To  accomplish  with  hand 
or  brain,  to  add  to  the  world  more  beauty, 
more  power,  more  opportunity  to  achieve 
is  to  prove  one’s  right  to  space  below  for 
the  resting  of  feet  and  above  for  the  flight 
of  the  spirit. 

The  old  freight  checker  through  years  of 
good  service,  with  his  power  for  work,  his 
ability  to  give  full  value,  had  achieved 
more  than  material  well  being. — the  some¬ 
thing  no  pension  agent  could  supply,  which 
he  probably  could  not  have  explained  to 
the  pension  agent  or  even  to  himself. 
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ALS  IK  KAN 

THE  PLACE  OF  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 

IN  our  modern  civilization  a  tendency 
which  is  sufficiently  disturbing  to  domi¬ 
nate  the  thought  of  the  people  for  a 
time  is  bound  to  awaken  friends  and 
foes,  violent  partisanship  and  bitter  criticism. 
This  is  equally  true  whether  the  tendency  is 
put  forth  in  art,  music,  science  or  religion. 
Whatever  stirs  the  emotions  of  the  human 
race  inevitably  calls  forth  the  fanatic.  Any 
man  or  woman  with  one  idea,  self-confi¬ 
dence  and  personal  magnetism  can  achieve 
a  following,  more  or  less  hysterical,  more 
or  less  permanent,  and  often  the  same  peo¬ 
ple  are  to  be  found  in  the  procession  of  each 
new  spiritual  whim.  We  acclaim  our 
heroes,  or  stone  them,  according  to  our 
mood,  but  our  interest  is  unfailing,  dra¬ 
matic,  sweeping,  whether  in  praise  or  con¬ 
demnation.  Unhappily,  it  is  not  wisdom 
but  adjectives  that  we  most  often  indulge 
in  in  characterizing  our  national  spiritual 
upheavals.  We  do  not  bring  a  large  en¬ 
compassing  thought  to  bear  upon  a  new 
movement  in  our  civilization,  rather  our 
personal  taste,  often  undeveloped  and  fleet¬ 
ing.  What  we  fail  to  realize  is  that  any  ten¬ 
dency  which  thrives  until  it  becomes  na¬ 
tion-wide  has  established  its  right  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  seriously ;  has,  in  fact,  become  a 
part  of  the  social  history,  and  the  real  in¬ 
terest  in  its  force  as  a  movement  lies  in  the 
conditions  which  gave  it  birth,  and  which 
account  for  its  continued  vitality  and  in¬ 
fluence. 

The  student  of  life  does  not  seek  for  op¬ 
portunity  to  praise  or  challenge,  but  to  un¬ 
derstand.  When  a  faith  healer  rises  out  in 
the  mountains  in  the  West  and  thousands 
follow  in  his  pathway  and  kneel  at  his  feet 
for  blessing,  the  reasoning  person  does  not 
scoff,  but  investigates.  Also,  when  a  wom¬ 
an,  uncouth,  untrained,  without  knowledge 
of  the  world  or  influence,  captures  the 
imagination  of  men  and  women,  rich  and 
poor,  weak  and  strong,  until  a  continent  is 
honeycombed  with  her  loyal  disciples,  the 
man  of  judgment  does  not  sneer  or  mini¬ 
mize  her  attainment  or  ignore  it  as  a  force 
to  be  reckoned  with — he  humbly  seeks  its 
solution  in  the  needs  of  the  world  of  her 
generation.  For  the  establishment  of  a  new 
creed  is  either  the  forerunner  of  a  change 
of  heart  in  the  people  or  a  reaction  from  a 
dead  established  theory.  The  world  pre¬ 
pares  the  way  for  its  own  periods  of 


emotional  excitement,  and  the  dogma  of  one 
age  becomes  the  spiritual  opportunity  of  the 
next.  The  world  made  morbid  by  Puritan¬ 
ism  furnishes  exactly  the  soil  needed  for  a 
theology  of  health  and  good  cheer,  such  as 
in  essence  was  preached  by  Mary  Baker 
Eddy.  And  if  we  look  back  through  the 
history  of  New  England  we  find  that  the 
real  cornerstone  of  Christian  Science  was 
the  rock  on  which  the  melancholy  Pilgrims 
landed  in  the  chilly  New  England  harbor 
back  in  sixteen  hundred  and  eighteen. 

For  centuries  the  descendants  of  these 
Pilgrims  have  lived  in  the  belief  that 
daily  suffering  led  to  heavenly  rest,  that 
sorrow  was  a  form  of  virtue,  self-abnega¬ 
tion  a  means  of  salvation,  and  so  sincere 
was  the  belief  that  goodness  sprang  from 
misery  that  the  population  of  our  whole  na¬ 
tion — French,  English,  Spanish,  Dutch — 
became  inoculated  with  the  microbe  of 
pessimism.  The  wings  of  our  spirit  have 
trailed  in  the  dust.  Joy  has  been  earned  and 
paid  for  with  sin  and  sorrow.  Out  of  this 
condition  sprang  that  terrible  phrase,  em¬ 
bodying  the  spiritual  poverty  of  a  nation, 
“enjoying  poor  health.”  It  was  in  this  soil, 
of  the  utter  misconception  of  the  beauty  and 
the  truth  of  life,  that  the  seeds  of  Mrs. 
Eddy’s  doctrine  fell— a  barren  soil  that 
brought  strange  and  rich  harvests. 

The  Reverend  Charles  F.  Aked,  in  a  ser¬ 
mon  preached  soon  after  Mrs.  Eddy’s  death, 
declared  that  “it  was  a  part  of  reasonable 
belief,  to  try  to  understand  the  truth  about 
Christian  Science  and  to  learn  the  lesson  it 
could  teach — ”  not  as  a  religion,  but  as  so¬ 
cial  history.  “The  most  interesting  thing 
about  this  ‘Science’  is  the  condition  of 
American  life,”  he  said,  “which  made  its 
astonishing  success  possible.  The  analysis 
is  fascinating.  Religion  brought  from  the 
Old  World  with  the  seeds  of  decay  already 
germinating,  breaking  down  here ;  a  genera¬ 
tion  growing  up  with  no  accepted,  adequate 
philosophy  of  life;  and  an  eager,  restless, 
intellectual  curiosity,  stimulated  by  the  new 
life  as  well  as  by  our  more  electric  atmos¬ 
phere — prepared  the  ground.  The  drug 
habit  of  the  American  people,  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  nation,  amounting  some¬ 
times  to  a  superstition  and  sometimes  to 
slavery,  gave  to  a  revolt  against  drugs  and 
doctors  the  chance  of  a  huge  success.  While, 
at  the  same  time,  humanity’s  everlasting 
need  for  a  religion  asserted  itself  with 
strength.  It  was  time,  too,  for  a  reaction 
against  the  gloomy  tenets  of  a  theology 
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grown  morbid.  Splendidly  seizing  upon  the 
fact  of  the  conquering  power  of  gladness 
and  courage,  Christian  Science  met  a  need 
of  human  nature,  and  succeeded  because  it 
found  a  work  to  do  and  could  do  it. 

“In  the  providence  of  God,  Christian 
Science  came  into  existence  to  remind  the 
world  of  great  but  neglected  truths;  that 
men  have  bodies  as  well  as  souls;  that  re¬ 
ligion  is  good  for  the  life  that  now  is,  as 
well  as  for  that  which  is  to  come ;  that  it  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  be  wretched  on 
earth  in  order  that  we  may  be  happy  in 
heaven :  that  the  spiritual,  not  the  material, 
is  sovereign  and  supreme,  and  that  for  the 
follower  of  Christ  death  is  swallowed  up  in 
the  victory  of  immortality.” 

WHY  “BACK  TO  THE  FARM”? 

N  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
Dr.  Josiah  Strong  announced  compla¬ 
cently  that  “Back  to  the  Farm”  is  a  false 
cry.  We  have  come  to  an  age  of  metro¬ 
politan  life,  he  says,  and  we  should  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  development  and  betterment  of 
our  cities.  There  is  practically  no  end,  he 
asserts,  to  the  possibility  of  using  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  our  factories,  however  much  they 
may  increase ;  but  we  can  only  eat  a  certain 
amount  no  matter  how  many  farmers  there 
are  and  how  rich  we  may  become.  And  ne 
seems  to  feel  that  we  ought  to  get  rich  in 
order  to  buy  as  much  as  possible  of  the  out¬ 
put  of  our  manufactories,  regardless  of 
their  value  to  us.  Dr.  Strong  sees  no  trag¬ 
edy  in  the  idea  of  country  life  as  a  vanish¬ 
ing  state  of  existence,  something  to  be 
escaped  from.  He  is  absorbed  in  the  melo¬ 
drama  of  a  fresh  unexplored  idea,  which 
would  indeed  be  vastly  interesting  if  true. 
One  can  but  wonder  how  well  he  knows  the 
country  or  the  heart  of  man  turned  with 
longing  toward  the  country.  For  in  this 
question  of  back  to  the  land  there  is  more 
indeed  than  mere  statistics. 

We  find  in  a  careful  review  of  Dr. 
Strong’s  argument  that  he  seems  not  only 
to  have  forgotten  the  spiritual  side  of  the 
question,  but  that  he  also  has  chanced  to 
build  up  his  arguments  upon  what  seems 
false  premises.  In  the  first  place  he  as¬ 
sumes,  or  so  it  seems  in  his  article,  that  the 
final  number  of  inhabitants  for  the  United 
States  is  settled  once  and  for  all.  There 
are,  and  always  will  be,  so  it  is  indicated, 
just  about  so  many  people  here  to  be  fed, 
making  no  allowance  for  natural  increase 
by  birth  or  forced  increase  by  immigration ; 


in  the  second  place  he  suggests  that  this 
fixed  number  of  human  beings  is  mostly 
well  fed.  Those  that  are  not,  he  indicates, 
would  not  be  were  a  greater  proportion  of 
farm  land  cultivated.  The  vast  question  of 
exporting  superfluous  agricultural  products 
and  the  enormous  increase  to  the  nation’s 
income  by  helping  to  feed  countries  worse 
oft'  than  our  own,  Dr.  Strong  ignores  total¬ 
ly.  Apparently  we  must  eat  all  we  produce, 
and  we  are  now  producing  all  we  can  eat. 
Also  he  seems  to  feel  that  it  is  more  or  less 
an  obligation  with  us  to  avail  ourselves  of 
all  the  incredible  articles  our  manufactories 
are  producing.  The  value  of  these  products 
he  does  not  in  the  least  take  into  considera¬ 
tion.  The  fact  that  possibly  fifty  per  cent, 
of  them  are  put  out  solely  as  a  mere  money¬ 
making  scheme,  to  create  a  demand,  not  to 
meet  one,  apparently  does  not  seem  to  occur 
to  him. 

Perhaps  we  should  say  right  here  that  we 
are  not  questioning  Dr.  Strong’s  statement 
that  we  are  tending  toward  an  essentially 
metropolitan  civilization.  This  is  true,  but 
it  is  a  civilization  that  is  being  fed  most  in¬ 
digestible  commodities  from  colossal  de¬ 
partment  stores  whose  purpose  is,  so  far 
as  one  is  able  to  find  out,  wholly  a  money¬ 
making  one,  just  as  the  gay  lights  that  flood 
Broadway  at  night  have  a  commercial  sig¬ 
nificance,  just  as  the  metropolitan  stage  has 
become  a  gigantic  money-making  scheme, 
just  as  from  one  end  of  the  average  great 
city  of  this  continent  to  another  there  is  a 
definite  purpose  to  induce  people  to  part 
with  their  money  for  the  least  possible  re¬ 
turn.  One  has  only  to  step  into  the  popu¬ 
lar  department  stores  to  realize  the  truth  of 
this  statement.  The  aisles  of  these  shops 
are  crowded  with  people  ready  to  buy  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  worth  of  articles  without 
knowing  why  they  buy  them,  without  in¬ 
vestigating  the  value  of  the  purchases  made, 
without  in  any  way  deciding  that  these  pur¬ 
chases  are  useful  and  beautiful  for  their 
lives.  At  present  it  seems  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  can  be  hypnotized  by  the  com¬ 
manding  mind  more  easily  than  can  any 
other  nation.  By  hundreds  of  thousands  it 
does  exactlv  as  it  is  ordered  or  cajoled 
by  advertising  picture  and  pen.  Through 
these  methods  it  reads  the  magazines  and 
pictures  that  pervert  its  intelligence;  it 
wears  the  clothes  that  render  it  ridiculous 
and  miserable ;  it  buys  food  that  is  adul¬ 
terated  and  furniture  and  ornaments  that 
are  a  degradation  to  art  and  a  mockery  to 
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comfort.  And  so  the  factories  flourish 
and  increase,  as  Dr.  Strong  seems  to  feel 
they  should. 

But,  says  the  Thoughtful  Man,  why  in 
the  name  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  valu¬ 
able  in  life  should  this  state  of  affairs  be 
accepted  as  permanent,  as  a  condition  to 
bow  down  to,  to  adjust  our  lives  to,  to  har¬ 
bor,  to  increase,  to  praise?  And  again, 
why  should  we  be  asked  to  decry  the  one 
escape  from  it, — the  right  kind  of  country 
life?  Why  accept  this  monstrous  condition 
of  commercial  prostitution  instead  of  seek¬ 
ing  to  develop  the  kind  of  farm  life  which 
must  lead  to  agricultural  prosperity, — the 
best  success  that  any  nation  can  achieve? 
And  yet  Dr.  Strong  seems  to  feel  that  if 
people  can  be  tricked  into  buying  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  our  factories,  however  useless  they 
may  be,  however  complete  an  extravagance, 
why  then  the  building  of  more  factories  is 
to  be  advocated,  in  order  that  we  may  pro¬ 
duce  more  fake  stuff  to  be  sold  by  shops  to 
masses  of  people  who  earn  their  money  in 
other  shops  creating  other  fake  conditions, 
and  so  on  in  an  endless  chain.  And  fur¬ 
thermore  he  seems  to  deride  the  idea  that 
there  are  people  in  the  city  who  would  ap¬ 
preciate  the  value  of  rural  life  in  whole¬ 
some  surroundings. 

The  Craftsman  does  not  advocate  con¬ 
signing  the  unwilling  farmer  to  a  life  which 
he  has  grown  to  feel  sad  and  unsatisfactory. 
Many  farm  people  are  ready  for  the  false 
lure  of  the  city  because  through  isolated 
conditions  and  an  unprofitable  economic  en¬ 
vironment  enthusiasm  has  died  out  of  what 
in  the  long  run  we  must  concede  as  the  best 
life.  But  it  does  advocate  the  taking  up  of 
farm  life  by  the  city  person  who  has  grown 
to  realize  the  worthlessness  and  the  un¬ 
wholesomeness  of  the  average  metropolitan 
existence,  for  the  man  who  has  studied  and 
understands  questions  of  social  economics 
and  scientific  farming,  who  would  take  to 
the  country  with  him  the  power  to  develop 
the  kind  of  community  life  which  should 
afford  ideal  human  relationships,  to  whom 
work  out  of  doors  in  building  up  his  own 
home  would  furnish  growth  for  soul  and 
body,  not  forgetting  a  bank  account,  for  the 
man  who  knows  that  no  life  lived  in  spirit¬ 
ually  depressing  conditions  can  possibly 
succeed,  and  especially  for  the  man  who  has 
enthusiasm  for  this  kind  of  life,  and  who 
has  the  vision  of  complete  happiness  in  a 
country  existence.  For  that  which  a  man 
pictures  in  his  own  imagination  long  enough 


to  accept  as  a  standard  of  living,  he  will 
eventually  be  able  to  achieve.  Of  course, 
he  must  have  patience  and  courage  and  be 
willing  to  work,  but  he  must  have  these 
qualifications  for  success  in  the  city,  unless 
he  is  to  live  on  the  edge  of  the  slums  and 
break  his  heart  with  envy.  A  man’s  vision 
is,  after  all,  only  his  capacity  of  seeing  the 
ultimate  truth,  in  which  every  human  being 
is  entitled  to  share. 

And  to  suggest,  as  Dr.  Strong  does  in  his 
article,  that  henceforth  a  man’s  outlook  is 
to  be  limited  to  the  purely  metropolitan 
phase  of  existence,  that  he  is  expected  to 
aid  in  supporting  and  extending  our  manu¬ 
factories  of  useless  wasteful  products,  that 
the  range  of  his  vision  is  to  be  the  height  of 
the  nearest  skyscraper,  that  all  the  wide  in¬ 
terest  and  beauty  of  country  life  is  only  for 
poor  unfortunte  “imprisoned”  ones  who 
cannot  escape  to  the  gaiety  of  the  city.  To 
suggest  this  is  to  predict  that  we  shall  end 
by  commercializing  our  souls,  as  we  have  so 
widely  our  bodies,  that  the  splendor  of  na¬ 
ture  shall  be  veiled  in  smoke,  that  sooner  or 
later  we  must  all  bare  our  breasts  to  any 
knife,  if  at  the  same  time  we  are  patted 
benevolently  on  the  head. 

Yet  it  is  true  that  the  drift  is  toward  the 
city.  Dr.  Strong  is  right  about  it.  All  his 
facts  on  this  point  are  complete  and  con¬ 
vincing,  substantiated  by  the  recent  re¬ 
port  of  the  Census  Bureau  at  Washington ; 
but  do  these  facts  furnish  a  guarantee  that 
the  condition  which  they  represent  is  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  one?  A  fact  of  social  evolution 
or  revolution  is  not  a  fundamental  truth  in 
life,  carrying  with  it  its  own  guarantee.  Our 
city  slums  are  filled  with  starving,  un¬ 
trained,  often  undeserving  poor,  but  we  do 
not  accept  this  state  as  a  wise  tendency  of 
the  age  to  praise  and  support.  Suicide  is 
daily  on  the  increase  in  Germany,  but  we 
have  not  yet  decided  that  it  is  a  panacea 
for  all  the  petty  ills  of  labor  and  love.  At 
present  throughout  the  country  our  politi¬ 
cal  systems  are  showing  a  terrible  increase 
in  graft  and  cunning.  The  little  rulers  of 
the  land  have  acquired  ideals  far  removed 
from  the  founders  of  the  Union,  yet  the 
thinking  person  does  not  regard  this  ten¬ 
dency  as  admirable  because  it  is  so  widely 
established. 

Thus  it  would  seem  to  us  that  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  this  tendency  toward  metropolitan 
life  should  be  the  very  inspiration  for  an 
organized  effort  away  from  the  city  back 
to  the  land.  The  more  we  realize  the  pos- 
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sibility  of  “one  woman  wearing  a  million 
dollars’  worth  of  diamonds,”  as  Dr.  Strong 
suggests  as  conceivable  in  a  rich  enough 
metropolitan  existence,  the  more  it  seems 
to  us  necessary  to  hasten  the  day  when  that 
woman  and  her  rich  neighbors  may  desire 
to  learn  the  value  of  labor  and  the  kind  of 
joys  which  are  not  bought  and  worn. 

In  America  the  main  difficulty  in  con¬ 
vincingly  presenting  country  life  is  that  so 
many  are  ready  to  accept  the  point  of  view 
expressed  in  Dr.  Strong’s  article.  We  have 
allowed  ourselves  to  acquire  a  false  stan¬ 
dard.  “The  lure  of  the  city”  is  the  way  we 
phrase  it,  and  the  man  from  the  farm  has 
been  made  a  byword.  It  is  but  natural 
that  these  men  who  have  been  left  on  the 
isolated  farm  without  social  intercourse  or 
participation  in  the  progress  of  the  world 
should  have  lost  heart,  and  more  tragic 
than  all,  should  have  lost  the  vision  which 
would  open  for  them  the  gates  of  develop¬ 
ment.  But  this  kind  of  American  farmer 
is  rapidly  passing  out  of  existence.  He  is 
either  to  the  West  where  there  seems 
hope  for  him,  or  to  the  nearby  city  where 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  lives  in  a  state  of 
poverty  on  the  edge  of  the  immigrant  tene¬ 
ments.  And  holding  these  men  in  the  coun¬ 
try  would  not  avail.  No  man  can  gain 
aught  from  his  surroundings  without  giving 
enthusiastically.  What  the  country  today 
needs  and  is  beginning  to  get  and  is  bound 
to  get  more  and  more  increasingly,  is  the 
interest  of  the  intelligent  man,  the  man  who 
has  lived  in  the  city  and  has  found  it  out, 
who  has  a  vision  in  his  own  heart  of  what 
country  life  can  be  made,  the  man  who 
knows  scientific  methods  and  dreams  of  the 
upbuilding  of  rural  conditions  with  con¬ 
genial  friends,  with  beautiful,  simple,  com¬ 
fortable  homes,  with  municipal  playhouses, 
with  municipal  music,  with  art  born  and 
bred  in  country  environment,  with  health 
achieved  through  the  understanding  of  the 
right  relation  of  work  to  life,  and  with 
achievement  grown  splendid  through  the 
power  of  vision  to  fructify  labor. 

BY  the  will  of  the  late  Charles  F.  Sim¬ 
mons  of  San  Antonio,  vast  tracts  of 
Texan  lands  have  been  set  aside  for  division 
into  self-supporting  garden-farms,  to  be  oc¬ 
cupied  free  of  charge  by  aged  ministers  and 
their  families.  The  executors  applaud  the 
plan  for  its  practicability  in  every  detail. 


REVIEWS 

NEW  YORK  PHOTOGRAPHS:  BY 
ALVIN  LANGDON  COBURN:  INTRO¬ 
DUCTION  BY  H.  G.  WELLS 

MR.  Coburn’s  photographs  make  one 
realize  how  completely  beauty  is  a 
point  of  view,  the  point  of  view 
which  comes  through  seeing  the 
truth  clearly  and  the  harmonious  relation 
of  all  phases  of  truth. — A  few  workmen 
loitering  around  the  pillar  of  a  great  bridge 
might  seem  an  ordinary  unrevealing  situa¬ 
tion  to  most  people,  but  it  is  a  rare  study 
in  light  and  shade  when  shown  in 
Mr.  Coburn’s  photograph,  “Williamsburg 
Bridge.”  The  pillar  looms  up  ominously 
in  the  foreground,  shadowing  the  men,  and 
the  bridge  stretches,  vague,  remote  and 
fairylike  through  the  background.  There 
is  a  stir  for  the  imagination  in  it,  a  sense 
of  beauty  almost  beyond  belief  in  the  swing 
of  the  bridge,  an  exquisite  grouping  and 
composition  in  the  foreground ;  in  other 
words,  a  point  of  view  which  has  found 
beauty.  Again,  Broadway  at  night  is  not 
a  very  splendid  sight  to  the  casual  observer. 
There  are  lights  to  trick  the  imagination, 
one  would  say,  and  people  going  up  and 
down  to  be  tricked,  and  shops  mainly  taw¬ 
dry,  and  noise  that  drowns  thought,  but 
beauty — where?  Yet  Mr.  Coburn  finds  it 
and  shows  it  in  his  photograph  of  “Broad¬ 
way  at  Night,”  the  old  street,  the  old  lights, 
the  old  people  come  through  his  camera 
transformed.  A  strange  light  glimmers  over 
the  pavements  and  shadows  with  light 
quivering  through  them  make  mysterious 
the  tall  buildings,  and  people  are  vanishing 
into  the  mystery,  and  all  about  there  is  such 
a  contrast  of  gold  and  black,  an  atmosphere 
shot  with  flickering  light,  and  back  through 
the  light  gruesome  posts  and  closed  door¬ 
ways.  Dumas  would  have  sketched  an  un¬ 
fading  romance  from  such  a  picture. 

So  one  turns  page  after  page  of  Mr.  Co¬ 
burn’s  beautiful  “story”  of  New  York.  The 
story  is  told  without  words.  There  are 
twenty  vivid  pictures  which  show  you  the 
great  city,  which,  as  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  puts 
it  in  the  introduction,  “has  a  whole  con¬ 
tinent  back  of  it  for  expansion,  yet  with 
land  values  the  highest  in  the  world.  It  is 
a  strange  thing,”  Mr.  Wells  continues,  “this 
vehement  crowding  of  so  much  of  the  com¬ 
merce  and  people  of  vast  territories  upon 
the  margin  of  the  sea  .  .  .  But  I  sup¬ 

pose  New  York  must  always  remain  a  great 
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center  of  gathering  and  interchange  be¬ 
tween  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  world.” 
It  is  machinery  and  enterprise,  Mr.  Wells 
thinks,  that  must  forever  prevail  in  this 
new  land. 

And  so  it  is  the  terrific  pressure  upon 
New  York  for  growth  up  and  out  that  Mr. 
Coburn  reveals  in  his  pictures — the  sky¬ 
scraper  passing  up  through  the  clouds,  the 
tunnels  reaching  down  under  the  feet  of 
man,  the  bridges  soaring  from  city  to  city, 
streets  crowded  and  restless,  harbors  pant¬ 
ing  for  breath,  everywhere  activity,  power, 
material  achievement.  The  capture  of  rude 
forces  by  science  is  the  theme  of  practically 
all  these  Coburn  pictures ;  but  the  photo- 
graphs,  though  presenting  adequately  the 
very  essence  of  modern  new  world  condi¬ 
tions,  are  most  poetical  in  quality.  They 
present  Mr.  Coburn’s  attitude  toward  his 
art  quite  as  well  as  his  point  of  view  to¬ 
ward  our  civilization,  and  he  thinks  pho¬ 
tography  is  a  serious  matter,  an  opportunity 
to  express  beauty  in  a  most  subtle  and  con¬ 
vincing  fashion.  To  him  a  photograph  is 
a  work  of  art,  and  his  book  “New  York” 
helps  you  to  understand  this  belief.  All  the 
photographs  are  from  plates  prepared  by 
him  and  printed  under  his  supervision,  and 
the  paper  on  which  thev  are  mounted  and 
the  binding  which  gathers  up  the  prints,  are 
all  exquisite  in  quality  and  in  tone,  abso¬ 
lutely  suited  to  the  opalescent  tints  of  the 
pictures  themselves,  a  beautiful  piece  of 
bookmaking  worthy  of  expressing  the  art 
which  it  presents.  (Published  by  Duck¬ 
worth  &  Co.,  England.  Imported  by  Bren- 
tano’s,  New  York.  Price  $6.00.) 

THE  EARTH  CRY:  BY  THEODOSIA 
GARRISON 

THERE  seem  to  be  no  heights  or  depths 
of  joy  or  sorrow  that  Theodosia  Gar¬ 
rison  has  not  touched  in  this  little  volume 
of  tender  human  poetry,  “The  Earth  Cry.” 
All  that  lovers,  glad  or  broken,  may  feel ; 
all  that  woman,  her  heart  filled  with  joy 
or  dead  with  the  misery  of  renunciation ; 
all  that  life  holds  or  that  death  takes,  all 
that  love  gives  or  barrenness  withdraws 
is  told  in  simple  words  and  exquisite  phrase. 
Those  who  have  loved  and  known  the  kind 
or  heavy  hand  of  fate  will  read  with  shin¬ 
ing  eyes  or  quivering  lips ;  those  who  have 
lost  little  children  will  weep  gentle  tears ; 
those  who  have  mourned  with  empty  arms 
will  find  the  song  of  the  voiceless  mother; 


those  whose  hearts  have  grown  warm  to 
urgent  lover’s  phrases,  or  those  whom  fate 
has  marked,  whose  eyes  have  seen  only  the 
vision  of  other  women’s  gladness,  all  will 
find  the  note  of  sympathy  sounded  in  this 
little  volume.  And  whatever  the  note,  glad 
or  tragic,  it  is  sounded  with  gentle  lyrical 
quality;  it  is  poetry  that  carries  from  the 
first  to  the  last  line  the  voice  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  mother,  sweetheart,  child ;  the  cry  of 
the  human,  singing,  mourning,  struggling 
Earth.  I  cannot  picture  any  woman  reading 
it  without  a  sigh  of  compassion,  a  tear  of 
memory,  and  without  receiving  from  it  a 
greater  hope  and  a  finer  courage.  One  or 
two  of  the  shorter  poems  will  illustrate  the 
truth  of  this  opinion : 

THE  RETURN. 

“Long,  long  he  stood  and  watched  alone 
Her  lighted  window-pane, 

As  though  it  were  Love’s  face  that  shone 
Upon  his  grief  again. 

A  vagrant  in  the  village  street, 

One  with  the  rain  and  night, 

Birdlike  he  felt  his  wild  heart  beat 
And  burn  against  the  light.” 

TWO  SINS. 

“The  sin  I  did  for  Love’s  sake 
Lies  in  the  soul  of  me, 

And  lights  me  far  as  some  white  star 
Whose  strength  is  purity. 

The  sin  I  did  for  Hate’s  sake — 

Ah  heart,  that  this  should  be! — 

Has  bound  the  feet  that  would  be  fleet, 
The  eyes  that  fain  would  see.” 

(Published  by  Mitchell  Kennerley,  New 
York.  159  pages.  Price  $1.00  net.) 

THE  TOWN  DOWN  THE  RIVER:  BY 
EDWIN  ARLINGTON  ROBINSON 

HERE  has  come  to  The  Craftsman’s 
desk  a  volume  of  poems  that  deserve 
a  review,  that  deserve  it  because  they  are 
poems,  and  because  it  may  be  that  some 
true  lover  of  poetry  will  have  missed  “The 
Town  Down  the  River,”  as  Edwin  Arling¬ 
ton  Robinson  has  named  his  book. 

Some  of  the  shorter  poems  will  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  having  been  published  in  past  is¬ 
sues  of  Scribner’s  Magazine,  but  one  is  glad 
that  they  have  been  included  with  the  new 
ones. 

There  is  always  a  sense,  throughout  Mr. 
Robinson’s  poetry,  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
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attitude  toward  experience  as  it  has  come 
to  him,  as  he  has  sought  it,  or  as  it  passes 
him  in  review,  a  quality  which  one  may 
suppose  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  man 
to  whom  Mr.  Robinson  dedicates  this  vol¬ 
ume — Theodore  Roosevelt.  Balzac  long  ago 
hinted  that  a  book’s  true  worth  was  to  be 
measured  by  what  it  brought  out  of  one ; 
surely  poetry  must  be  measured  in  some 
such  way.  Therefore  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  there  are  some  to  whom  “When  An- 
nandale  Went  Out”  might  mean  little  and 
to  whom  “Calverly’s,”  much-recited,  might 
arouse  concurrent  approbation.  However, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  repression  of  a 
hearty  appreciation  for  “Miniver  Cheevy,” 
and  who  could  not,  or  would  not  under¬ 
stand  its  inimitably  phrased  poignancy  need 
not  trouble  himself  about  poetry  at  all,  not 
that  “Miniver”  is  epic,  or  lyric,  or  pastoral, 
or  yet  heroic,  but  it  is  a  poem  for  people : 
“Miniver  Cheevy,  child  of  scorn, 

Grew  lean  while  he  assailed  the  seasons ; 

He  wept  that  he  was  ever  born, 

And  he  had  reasons.” 

Of  course,  Mr.  Robinson’s  readers  will 
feel  that  Browning’s  diction  had  much  to 
do  with  “Doctor  of  Billiards,”  with  “How 
Annandale  Went  Out,”  whether  it  did  or 
not,  just  as  he  will  imagine  a  gleam  of 
Wordsworth’s  early  years  here  and  there. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Robinson  is  very  much 
himself,  and  it  only  needs  “Vickery’s  Moun¬ 
tain”  to  show  it;  that  is  one  of  the  finest 
poems  of  the  sort  we  have,  a  poem  worth 
the  trouble  of  understanding.  Then  there  is 
“Shadrach  O’Leary,”  who  was  a  poet  for 
a  while,  and  who  afterward  forgot  the  la¬ 
dies  and  the  lyre  of  the  small  ink-fed  Eros 
of  his  dreams.  In  such  poems  as  “Exit,” 
and  “But  for  the  Grace  of  God,”  there  is 
something  biographical  that  might,  perhaps, 
easily  be  connected  with  memories,  but  they 
stand  by  themselves  without  that,  and  it 
is  better  so.  As  for  the  longer  poems, 
much  discussion  of  them  will  ensue  from 
the  reflex  of  the  personalities  with  whom 
thev  come  in  contact,  but  they  are  poetry, 
and  Mr.  Robinson  is  a  poet  worth  while, 
worth  everyone’s  while.  (Published  by 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  129 
pages.  Price,  $1.25  net.) 

WITH  STEVENSON  IN  SAMOA:  BY 
H.  J.  MOORS 

THE  impressions  of  any  person’s  con¬ 
tact  with  a  man  of  note,  especially  if 
intimate,  as  they  are  shown  to  have  been  in 


Mr.  Moors’  book  on  Stevenson,  cannot  but 
prove  of  interest  and  importance  if  they  are 
as  faithfully  carried  out  as  they  are  here, 
even  though  their  writer  may  not  have 
claim  to  high  literary  expression.  “Steven¬ 
son’s  sojourn  in  Samoa,”  writes  Mr.  Moors, 
“with  the  happy  companionship- it  brought 
me,  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  memories  of 
my  life.”  Some  readers  may  think  that 
Mr.  Moors  perhaps  might  have  done  better 
by  omitting  mention  of  the  part  he  tells  one 
he  had  in  Stevenson’s  literary  work, — 
“Most  of  what  he  wrote  in  Samoa  I  had  the 
privilege  of  reading  in  manuscript;  indeed 
I  supplied  him  with  some  of  the  material 
for  his  stories.”  On  the  other  hand  Mr. 
Moors  tells  the  reader  that  in  his  pages  he 
has  endeavored  “to  give  a  true  and  faith¬ 
ful  account  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  as 
he  appeared  to  us  common  folks  on  the 
island,”  and  that  he  seems  to  have  done,  if 
ungracefully  at  times,  still  with  a  fidelity 
to  things  as  they  appeared  to  be  to  him. 
Therefore  one  will  find  a  live  interest  in 
this  latest  volume  to  be  added  to  the  many 
on  Stevenson.  The  volume  is  copiously  il¬ 
lustrated  with  excellent  reproductions  of 
photographs,  the  one  facing  page  50,  the 
family  group,  being  of  unusual  interest. 
There  is  so  much  of  worth  about  Stevenson 
in  Mr.  Moors’  book  that  one  will  not  find 
recorded  elsewhere  that  everyone  holding 
dear  to  memory  the  master  of  Vailima  will 
be  glad  to  read  it  carefully.  (Published  by 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston.  Illustrated. 
230  pages.  Price,  $1.50  net;  postage,  12c.) 
WESTOVER  OF  WANALAH:  BY  GEORGE 
CARY  EGGLESTON 

T  takes  a  Southern  writer  to  give  the 
real  flavor  of  life  in  the  South  in  the 
romantic,  happv  days  before  the  war. 
Every  true  Southerner  looks  back  to  that 
halcyon  period  with  something  of  the  same 
feeling  that  the  Royalists  of  England  had 
when  they  secretly  toasted  “the  king  over 
the  water”  and  inwardly  cursed  Cromwell 
and  all  his  works,  and  stories  of  the  old 
time  are  told  and  read  through  the  glamour 
of  an  imperishable  ideal.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  stories  of  Mr.  George  Cary  Eg¬ 
gleston,  a  Virginian  of  the  old  school  to 
whom  the  word  “Virginian”  means  gallant 
men  and  fair  women,  above  reproach  in 
matters  of  honor;  frank,  generous,  hand¬ 
some  and  unimpeachably  well-bred  under 
any  and  all  circumstances.  It  is  just  this 
faith  in  the  characters  he  depicts  that  makes 
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Mr.  Eggleston's  books  so  charming,  for  an 
ideal  that  is  reverently  cherished  and  sin¬ 
cerely  expressed  always  carries  conviction, 
no  matter  if  the  people  in  the  book  seem  al¬ 
most  too  good  to  be  true. 

The  story  tells  the  experience  of  a  typi¬ 
cal  young  Virginian  of  the  old  school. 
Wrongfully  accused  of  an  ignominious 
crime,  he  is  condemned  to  the  penitentiary, 
and  his  innocence  is  established  just  in  time 
to  save  him  from  actual  imprisonment. 

The  stain  on  his  honor  affects  him  more 
seriously  than  even  the  prospect  of  the 
penitentiary,  so  he  goes  to  the  mountains  to 
live  it  down  out  of  sight  of  his  fellowmen. 
While  there,  his  cause  is  espoused  by  Judy 
Peters,  the  mountain  dictator  with  whom 
Mr.  Eggleston’s  readers  are  already 
familiar,  and  through  her  instrumentality 
he  is  nominated  as  Senator  from  Virginia. 
Of  course  there  is  a  love  story  running 
through  the  book,  and  a  very  pretty  one, 
carried  on  with  ante-bellum  decorum  and  a 
due  regard  for  Virginian  conventionalities 
of  fifty  years  ago.  (Published  by  Lothrop, 
Lee  &  Shepard  Co.,  Boston.  Illustrated. 
451  pages.  Price  $1.50.) 

THE  FRESH-AIR  BOOK:  BY  J.  P.  MULLER 

N  response  to  the  present  interest  in 
health  culture,  both  mental  and  physical, 
books  that  give  systems  for  the  training 
and  development  of  the  brain,  nerves  and 
body  are  pouring  from  the  presses  of  this 
country  and  of  Europe  like  corn  from  a 
hopper.  Each  one  has  something  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  differs  a  little  from  the  others,  but 
all  are  more  or  less  on  the  right  track, — 
provided  always  the  amateur  health-cul- 
turist  remembers  that  extremes  in  any 
direction  are  seldom  beneficial,  and  that  the 
originator  and  teacher  of  any  “system”  is 
bound  to  be  an  extremist, — or  he  would 
never  have  had  the  enthusiasm  to  develop 
the  system. 

One  of  the  most  radical  and  uncompro¬ 
mising  of  the  recent  books  on  this  subject 
is  Lieut.  J.  P.  Muller’s  “Fresh-Air  Book,” 
a  small  volume  that  is  intended  to  be  sup¬ 
plementary  to  the  author’s  former  work  en¬ 
titled  “My  System.”  Like  most  enthusiasts 
for  physical  development  through  a  more 
normal  way  of  living  than  is  customary 
under  the  conditions  of  modern  civilization, 
he  takes  as  his  model  the  ancient  Greek,  but 
in  attempting  to  reproduce  the  physique  of 
this  superb  race,  he  recommends  methods  of 
living  that  the  average  citizen  would  be  apt 


to  find  rather  inconvenient  if  applied  to 
everyday  modern  existence.  The  main 
principles  of  Mr.  Muller’s  teaching's  are  ad¬ 
mirable,  for  anything  that  will  induce  the 
men  and  women  of  today  to  live  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  open  air,  to  take  plenty  of 
brisk  physical  exercise,  and  to  eat  whole¬ 
some  food  and  less  of  it  than  the  pampered 
appetite  demands,  is  bound  to  be  beneficial. 
But  one  may  live  healthily  and  well  with¬ 
out  sitting  in  the  woods,  clad  only  in  a  pair 
of  sandals,  when  the  thermometer  is  below 
zero,  or  deeming  it  necessary  to  go  down  to 
the  office  clad  only  in  a  pair  of  bathing 
trunks.  (Published  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes, 
New  York.  Illustrated.  1^2  pages.  Price 
85c.  net.) 

PORCELAIN  OF  ALL  COUNTRIES:  BY 
R.  L.  HOBSON 

'T'HIS  is  a  book  written  by  a  connois- 
seur  of  porcelain  and  pottery  for  the 
benefit  of  other  connoisseurs  and  col¬ 
lectors.  The  author  is  an  assistant  in  the 
British  Museum,  in  which  capacity  he  has 
written  the  admirable  catalogues  of  the 
collections  of  English  porcelain  and  pottery 
in  the  Museum,  and  has  made  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  study  of  the  rare  examples  of  por¬ 
celain  of  all  countries,  which  he  has  had 
such  exceptional  opportunities  to  study. 
He  makes  no  attempt  to  deal  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  on  a  large  scale,  his  object  being  to 
give  in  compact  and  inexpensive  form  all 
the  facts  really  needed  by  the  collector, 
and  as  many  practical  hints  as  can  be 
compressed  in  a  book  of  convenient  size. 

After  a  short  historic  review  of  porce¬ 
lain  from  the  time  of  its  invention  in 
China  over  a  thousand  years  ago,  Mr.  Hob¬ 
son  gives  a  clear  and  succinct  account  of 
the  various  periods  and  schools  of  pottery 
in  China,  drawing  attention  to  the  distin¬ 
guishing  marks  and  characteristics  of  the 
different  wares,  and  briefly  outlining  their 
history  and  meaning.  He  follows  this 
with  a  similar  account  of  the  various  Japa¬ 
nese  wares,  and  then  takes  up  the  question 
of  porcelain  and  pottery  in  the  several 
countries  of  Europe.  The  book  is  ad¬ 
mirably  illustrated  with  color  plates,  half¬ 
tone  reproductions  from  photographs  of 
famous  pieces,  and  drawings  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  potters’  marks  which  have  such  sig¬ 
nificance  to  the  collector  as  aids  to  identifi¬ 
cation.  This  is  essentially  a  book  of  ref¬ 
erence,  but  the  subject  is  so  charmingly 
handled  that,  even  to  the  person  who 
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knows  little  about  porcelain,  it  has  a  defi¬ 
nite  historic  interest.  (Published  by  Fred¬ 
erick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  245  pages.  Price  $2.15  net.) 
THE  STORY  OF  SPANISH  PAINTING: 
BY  CHARLES  H.  CAFFIN 

INCE  the  exhibitions  in  America  of 
paintings  by  Joaquin  Sorolla  y  Bastida 
and  Ignacio  Zuloaga,  we  have  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  vital  modern  art  in 
Spain.  Consequently  Mr.  Caffin’s  book  will 
be,  and  should  be,  warmly  welcomed.  It  is 
not  only  an  excellent  guide  to  the  Spanish 
Galleries,  but  gives  a  comprehensive  his¬ 
torical  treatment  of  the  development  of  art 
in  Spain.  The  book  opens  with  a  review  of 
the  political  and  religious  history  of  Spain, 
always  with  reference  to  the  influence  of 
the  various  crises  and  regimes  upon  the 
artistic  expression  of  the  people.  Mr.  Caf- 
fin  devotes  a  long  chapter  to  each  of  the 
great  masters  of  painting,  reviewing  the 
sources  of  their  inspiration,  the  limitations 
that  the  conventionalisms  of  their  time 
placed  upon  them,  and  gives  a  careful 
analysis  and  appreciation  of  their  greatest 
works.  The  study  of  this  book  offers  ex¬ 
cellent  preparation  to  anyone  starting  on  a 
trip  to  Spain,  the  wonders  of  whose  gal¬ 
leries  are  less  generally  known  than  those 
of  France,  Holland  and  England.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Century  Company,  New 
York.  Illustrated.  203  pages.  Price  $1.20 
net.) 

THE  SKETCIIER’S  OIL  COLOR  MAN¬ 
UAL:  BY  P.  E.  BODINGTON.  THE  DRAW¬ 
ING  BOOK:  BY  H.  MACBETII-RAEBURN 
HESE  two  little  booklets  are  valuable 
additions  to  the  number  of  those  al¬ 
ready  intended  to  aid  self-instruction.  “Of 
course,”  as  the  author  of  “The  Drawing 
Book”  remarks,  “it  is  not  claimed  that  such 
drawing  as  is  presented  in  a  book  would 
exhaust  the  subject.  A  book  containing 
the  whole  art  of  drawing  would  exhaust  the 
student,  if  anything.”  Nevertheless,  it  is  an 
excellent  and  complete  little  treatise,  and 
exactly  suited  to  an  amateur  with  an  un¬ 
certain  taste  for  drawing  which  he  would 
like  to  test  before  committing  himself  to 
a  more  expensive  course  of  study. 

“The  Sketcher’s  Oil  Color  Manual”  is  a 
neat  and  convenient  tabulation  of  the  ne¬ 
cessities  required  by  the  oil  painter,  sug¬ 
gestions  for  compositions  and  several  pages 
of  lists  of  subjects  to  be  found  at  every 
turn,  with  the  color  combinations  which 
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give  the  best  results  in  representing  them. 
(Published  by  Winsor  &  Newton,  Ltd., 
England.  Both  books  are  illustrated.  64 
pages  each.  Price  50c.  each.) 

JAPAN  AND  THE  JAPANESE:  BY 
WALTER  TYNDALE 

IN  the  preface  to  this  charming  book  the 
author  offers  an  apology  for  contributing 
more  literature  upon  a  people  so  thorough¬ 
ly  “written  up”  as  the  Japanese,  but  after 
a  prolonged  stay  in  Japan  he  was  evidently 
so  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the  land 
and  the  hospitality  of  the  people  that  he 
could  not  refrain  from  expressing  his  ap¬ 
preciation.  For  this  reason  the  book  has 
a  spontaneity  which  gives  it  individuality 
and  interest,  despite  those  numerous  other 
volumes  which  trouble  the  author’s  con¬ 
science.  The  text,  however,  is  really  only 
a  setting  for  the  thirty-two  illustrations  in 
color  taken  from  water-color  paintings 
made  by  the  author.  These  are  beautiful 
representations  of  street  scenes  and  gar¬ 
dens,  and  are  an  interesting  expression  of 
the  author’s  vast  enthusiasm  for  the  Land 
of  Flowers.  (Published  by  The  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company,  New  York.  Illustrated.  317 
pages.  Price  $5.00  net.) 

DRY  FARMING:  BY  WILLIAM  MAC¬ 
DONALD 

TPIE  eminent  agronomist,  William  Mac¬ 
Donald,  has  written  an  excellent  book 
on  this  theory  of  farming  and  its  processes. 
Mr.  MacDonald  sets  forth  carefully  the 
practical  results  so  far  obtained,  together 
with  information  concerning  the  crops  best 
adapted  to  this  method  of  cultivation.  What 
American  farms  need,  the  author  says,  is 
more  tillage.  The  land  is  not  exhausted 
and  there  is  enough  of  it.  We  have  fallen 
into  spendthrift  ways,  having  been  blessed 
with  naturally  rich  soil,  and  it  is  the  inef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  farmer  rather  than  the  un¬ 
willingness  of  the  soil  that  has  caused  the 
diminution  of  crops  in  America.  The 
nucleus  of  the  book  is  the  Campbell 
Theory,  which  is  very  carefully  explained 
and  demonstrated.  This  book  is  useful 
and  full  of  valuable  ideas  for  even  small 
farmers ;  it  would  also  be  most  helpful  to 
the  raiser  of  flowers,  in  no  matter  how  small 
a  way.  There  are  vast  stretches  of  land 
in  this  country  which  can  only  be  made 
available  to  the  agriculturist  through  dry 
farming  scientifically  practiced.  (Published 
by  The  Century  Company,  New  York.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  290  pages.  Price  $1.20  net.) 
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NOTES 

EVERETT  SHINN’S  NEW  NOTE  IN 
MURAL  DECORATION 

ITHOUT  question  the  virile  orig¬ 
inality  which  the  work  of  Everett 
Shinn  exhibits  in  his  mural  deco¬ 
ration,  is  bound  to  exert  a 
marked  influence  upon  modern  mural  paint¬ 
ing  in  America.  To  Mr.  Shinn’s  thorough 
command  of  brush  and  pigment  is  added  a 
strong  refinement  and  refreshing  selection 
of  subject  that  lends  it  a  permanence  which 
bizarre  or  commonplace  conception  could 
never  have  assured. 

Mr.  Shinn  has  just  completed  a  series  of 
eleven  wall  paintings  destined  to  adorn  the 
Georgian  hall  in  the  beautiful  home  of  Mr. 
Warren  Salisbury  at  Pittsfield,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  These  decorations  are  en  grisaille, 
that  is  to  say  in  graduated  blue  and  brown 
grays  touching  from  the  depths  of  deepest 
shadow  to  the  high  lights  of  almost  clear 
white,  the  whole  mellowed  by  the  varnish 
of  the  canvases. 

The  Italian  artists  of  the  early  eighteenth 
century,  especially  those  of  southern  Italy, 
employed  the  same  tonal  scheme,  as  did  the 
makers  of  early  pictorial  wall-papers  (in 
imitation  of  them).  However,  Mr.  Shinn’s 
work  displays  none  of  that  coldness  com¬ 
mon  to  this  early  work.  He  seems  to  have 
transmitted  to  these  panels  for  the  Salis¬ 
bury  house  a  sense  of  fluent  color  that 
impels  the  beholder  to  forget  they  are 
monochromatic.  Not  only  in  this  has  Mr. 
Shinn  departed  from  early  tradition,  but  his 
work  combines  the  pastoral  feeling  one 
might  have  found  there,  the  esprit  of  Wat¬ 
teau,  the  humor  of  Pater,  and  the  vivacity 
of  Fragonard  and  still  retains  the  original¬ 
ity  of  his  own  genius,  a  quality  which  gives 
it  a  distinction  peculiarly  its  own.  Indeed, 
a  hundred  years  from  now  the  critic  will 
exclaim,  “Ah,  that  is  by  Shinn, — twentieth 
century,”  and  not  “That  is  a  work  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  seventeenth  or  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth.” 

Eight  of  these  great  panels  will  adorn 
three  walls  of  the  balcony  of  the  hall,  and 
three  will  find  their  place  upon  the  stair¬ 
way.  A  molding  of  rubbed  gold  will  sep¬ 
arate  them  from  the  exquisite  gray  carved 
walls.  At  the  end  of  this  gallery  a  great 
pipe  organ  has  been  placed.  This  is  en¬ 
cased  in  a  superbly  carved  dark  Chippendale 
screen  above  which  rise  the  organ-pipes, 
finished  in  rubbed  gold. 


Into  this  organ-screen  Mr.  Shinn  has  in¬ 
troduced  panels,  wonderfully  rich  in  color, 
yet  as  soft  and  harmonious  in  tone  as  a 
masterpiece  of  an  old  Venetian,  and  he  has 
also  painted  a  remarkable  fire-screen  which 
will  be  seen  at  the  end  of  the  room  below, 
opposite  the  organ.  Thus  one  may  look 
down  from  the  rail  of  the  balcony  upon  a 
hall  rich  in  perfectly  chosen  color,  as  one 
might  look  down  from  the  gray  clouds  of  a 
mountain-top  upon  an  autumn  landscape. 
Truly  Mr.  Shinn’s  mural  work  proves  him 
an  artist  with  notable  achievements  back 
of  him,  and  the  greatest  promise  ahead  of 
him  ( for  he  is  still  one  of  our  young  Amer¬ 
ican  painters). 

GORDON  CRAIG  AT  THE  PHOTO¬ 
SECESSION 

RAWINGS  and  etchings  by  Gordon 
Craig,  the  talented  son  of  Ellen  Terry, 
attracted  many  visitors  to  the  Photo-Seces¬ 
sion  Galleries,  New  York,  during  January. 
Mr.  Craig  concerns  himself  much  with  his 
dream  of  an  ideal  theater,  and  the  twenty 
etchings  exhibited  are  connected  with  the 
ideas  which  Mr.  Craig  believes  were  at  the 
roots  of  the  ancient  theater,  and  will  ever 
remain  the  very  essence  of  the  art.  He 
feels  that  we  must  translate  movement 
through  the  medium  of  inanimate  forms 
and  thereby  produce  once  more  an  imper¬ 
sonal  art  which  shall  take  its  place  by  the 
side  of  its  two  sister  arts — music  and  archi¬ 
tecture. 

These  twenty  etchings,  then,  are  sugges¬ 
tive  of  the  atmospheric  setting  Mr.  Craig 
would  see  on  the  stage  to  convert  it  into 
his  ideal  of  what  the  theater  of  today  ought 
to  be,  an  ideal,  it  is  interesting  to  note  in 
passing,  toward  which  Eleonora  Duse  be¬ 
lieves  we  should  strive  to  approach. 

Mr.  Craig’s  work,  whether  it  be  in  the 
drawings  and  sketches  and  etchings  shown 
at  the  Photo-Secession  will  always  appeal 
to  a  cultivated  aestheticism,  and  remain 
“quaint,”  or  not  understood,  or  bizarre  to 
the  layman.  It  is  fortunate,  then,  that  the 
lovely  little  Kentish  country,  and  cottage- 
nooks  of  Suffolk,  Essex  and  elsewhere  com¬ 
prise  the  selection  of  drawings,  for  these 
form  an  excellent  introduction  to  Mr. 
Craig’s  more  varied,  more  original,  more 
individual  and  more  entertaining  work, 
known  to  collectors  through  the  pages  of 
The  Page  and  of  The  Masque.  Mr.  Craig 
has  produced  an  extraordinary  number  of 
drawings,  engravings  and  etchings  of  dis- 
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tinction,  and  yet  his  work  remains  little 
known  outside  of  its  immediate  circle  of  en¬ 
thusiastic  appreciators.  It  is  a  pity  that 
this  is  so  for  its  value  to  art  is  great  and  it 
will  come  to  occupy  an  important  place  in 
the  study  of  the  art  of  the  modern  illustra¬ 
tors.  No  one  in  England  or  America  since 
Aubrey  Beardsley  has  expressed  himself 
through  illustration  with  so  much  force  of 
originality,  poetry  and  imagination,  and  so 
agreeably,  avoiding  both  the  matter  and  the 
manner  of  Beardsley’s  offenses,  if  one  may 
call  them  that,  against  good  taste  in  subject 
selection  and  poetical  expression.  As 
music  should  be  interpretative  of  itself  and 
of  its  own  art  one  may  say,  with  all  fairness, 
that  Mr.  Craig’s  ingenious  little  sketches, 
“Peer  Gynt,’’  “Grieg.  Op.  16,”  “Beethoven 
— Ninth  Symphony,”  etc.,  will  probably 
carry  to  another’s  comprehension  only  the 
reflex  of  his  own,  and  not  evoke  a  feeling 
that  the  artist  has  interpreted  with  his  pen 
and  pencil  the  message  one  has  received 
himself  through  the  sense  of  hearing  the 
works  which  seem  to  have  inspired  the  titles 
Mr.  Craig  has  chosen  for  these  sketches. 

THE  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE-PLAN  COM 
PETITION  AWARDS 

THE  following  awards  have  been  made 
in  the  recent  House-plan  competition 
of  The  Craftsman,  the  judges  being 
Messrs.  Charles  R.  Lamb,  Frederick 
Squires  and  Joel  Barber. 

First  Prise — Fifty  Dollars:  Le  Roy  A. 
Davidson,  i  Livingston  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N. 
Y. ;  Second  Prise — Twenty-five  Dollars: 
W.  G.  Dorr,  1132  Lumber  Exchange.  Min¬ 
neapolis.  Minn. :  Third  Prise — Fifteen  Dol¬ 
lars  :  Paid  F.  McAlister,  Danville,  Illinois: 
Fourth  Prise — Ten  Dollars:  Carl  A.  H. 
Jaeger,  41  Rector  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

To  the  following  architects  of  the  ten 
next  best  plans  submitted  were  awarded 
prizes  of  two  dollars  each : 

John  Calvin  Leavell,  1149  E.  6ist  St.. 
Chicago.  Ill.;  Durand  Chapman.  1787  Go- 
lumbia  Rd.,  Washington  D.  C. ;  E.  J.  Berg. 
Utica,  N.  Y. :  W.  E.  Kapp.  717  Yates  St.. 
Toledo,  O. :  Mrs.  P.  L.  Haworth.  Box  28. 
W.  Newton,  Indiana:  John  Hudson,  197 
So.  Avon  St.,  St.  Paul.  Minn.;  Janette  But¬ 
ler,  1902  Ames  Ave.;  Omaha,  Neb.;  E.  F. 
Miller,  Glenside  Ave..  Scotch  Plains.  N.  J. ; 
Frank  Helmer.  1320  34th  St..  Des  Moines, 
la.;  M.  H.  Lafon,  Clayton.  St.  Louis  Co., 
Mo. 

Over  one  hundred  and  eighty  plans  were 


entered  in  the  competition,  the  first  an¬ 
nouncement  of  which  competition  appeared 
in  the  August,  1910,  number  of  The 
Craftsman.  The  judges  have  awarded 
the  prizes  in  accordance  with  requirements 
there  outlined, — for  plans  that  embody  the 
main  principles  of  The  Craftsman  idea 
of  house  building.  The  successful  plans 
and  drawings  will  be  shown  in  an  article  to 
appear  in  the  March  number  of  Thf. 
Craftsman. 

PORTRAITS  BY  ELLEN  EMMET  AT 
MACBETH’S 

WENTY-THREE  portraits  from  the 
brush  of  Ellen  Emmet  were  on  exhi¬ 
bition  from  January  5th  to  January  18th  at 
the  Macbeth  Gallery,  New  York.  Miss 
Emmet’s  work  on  this  occasion  displayed 
great  unevenness,  although  none  of  it  can 
be  called  unpleasant.  One  pauses  in  as¬ 
tonishment  at  a  realization  that  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  various  canvases 
were  undertaken  (all  faithfully,  let  it  be 
said)  seem  to  have  been  divulged  by  the 
portraits  themselves.  In  this  one  you  feel 
the  sitter  has  been  “hurrying”  the  painter, 
in  that  one  a  perfect  harmony  between  ar¬ 
tist  and  subject  instantly  asserts  itself  and 
so  on.  The  portrait  of  Levi  P.  Morton, 
though  not  the  best  in  painting  stands  forth, 
perhaps,  as  the  best  study  of  character  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  group.  The  portrait  of  Dr. 
John  Billings  here  appeared  to  far  greater 
advantage  than  when  it  has  been  elsewhere 
exhibited.  The  “Portrait  Sketch  of  J.  de 
K.  A.”  is  the  only  canvas  that  lends  a  jar¬ 
ring  note  to  the  ensemble,  and  one  is  glad 
to  turn  from  it  to  the  lovely  grav-eyed  por¬ 
trait  of  “Miss  Eleanor  Peabody,”  a  little 
light-haired  girl  holding  a  black  cat,  seated 
before  a  great  mirror  that  rests  on  the  floor 
and  reflects  the  painter  at  work  on  the  pic¬ 
ture  in  her  studio.  This  picture  is  a  mas¬ 
terpiece  and  exhibits  Miss  Emmet’s  sympa¬ 
thetic  tenderness  for  childhood,  just  as  the 
“Portrait  of  Mr.  Alexander  James”  is  indic¬ 
ative  of  her  kinship  to  the  spirit  of  youth. 
This  latter  canvas  deserves  much  more  at¬ 
tention  than  it  has  received. 

LANDSCAPES  BY  WILLARD  MET¬ 
CALF  AT  THE  MOXTROSS  GALLERY 

\\7  ILLARD  Metcalf  has  been  ex- 
*  *  hibiting  a  fine  series  of  sixteen  en¬ 
chanting  landscapes  at  the  Montross  Gal¬ 
lery,  New  York.  These  paintings  are  pul- 
sant  with  the  very  heart  of  nature.  In  de¬ 
picting  the  country  of  the  Berkshires 
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through  their  loveliest  seasons — spring, 
summer  and  autumn — Mr.  Metcalf  displays 
a  mastery  of  technique,  which  if  strongly 
appealing  to  his  brother  artists,  no  less 
arouses  an  enthusiasm  in  the  layman,  in 
whom  it  produces  no  sense  of  confusion 
or  misunderstanding.  That  is  a  very  happy 
thing  for  any  artist  to  achieve, — to  portray 
and  to  interpret  his  subjects  without  the 
oppressive  falsity  of  seeming  to  seek, 
through  ingenious  artifice,  to  imitate  na¬ 
ture.  In  “The  Woodland  Brook”  one  be¬ 
holds  a  truly  remarkable  arrangement  of 
greens,  and  yet  the  foliage  remains  fresh, 
light  and  separate,  in  no  sense  heavy  and 
partaking  of  the  spread-on  quality  so  dis¬ 
agreeable  in  some  modern  landscape  paint¬ 
ing.  “The  Golden  Carnival”  is,  indeed,  a 
carnival  of  out  of  doors,  inviting  the  be¬ 
holder  to  its  mountains  by  the  alluring  skill 
of  the  painter’s  mastery  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  lovableness  of  hill  and  dale.  When 
Mr.  Metcalf  approaches  springtime  it  is 
with  a  well-tempered  restraint,  a  restraint 
that  does  not  splash  a  canvas  with  unre¬ 
lated  tones,  under  explanatory  labels;  in¬ 
stead,  this  painter  shows  spiing  in  her 
dainty  dress,  the  soft  pinks  of  apple  blos¬ 
soms,  the  cream  white  of  the  plum,  the  deep 
color  of  the  peach  and  the  snowy  drift  of 
the  pear  or  the  fluffiness  of  the  cherry.  It 
is  this  ability  to  understand  Nature’s  tex¬ 
tural  differences  that  is  at  once  apparent  in 
Mr.  Metcalf’s  painting,  as  an  example  of 
which  one  may  point  out  his  painting  of 
evergreens  in  “Blossom  Time.” 

PAOLO  VERONESE  AT  KNOEDLER’S 
WO  paintings  attributed  to  Paolo  Ver¬ 
onese  (which  have  passed  through 
the  collections  of  the  Queen  Christiania  of 
Sweden,  Due  d’Orleans  and  Lord  Hope), 
“Wisdom  and  Strength”  and  “Man  Fleeing 
from  Vice  to  the  Arms  of  Virtue,”  have 
been  on  exhibition  at  Knoedler’s  Gallery, 
New  York,  the  past  month.  In  addition 
to  these  a  study  from  the  Darnley  collec¬ 
tion  attributed  to  Rubens  and  canvases 
from  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Beau¬ 
champ,  attributed  to  Rembrandt,  as  well 
as  several  good  portraits  from  the  brush 
of  Raeburn  and  of  Hopner,  though  not  of 
unusual  interest,  were  shown. 

PARIS  IN  ETCHING 

MR.  F.  Weitenkampf,  Curator  of 
the  Print  Department  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  has  announced  an  ex¬ 
hibition  in  the  galleries  of  the  old  Lenox 


Library,  890  Fifth  Ave.,  of  “Paris  in  Etch¬ 
ing.”  As  no  city  in  the  world  has  received 
so  much  attention  from  the  aqua  fortists 
this  exhibition  will  enable  its  visitors  to 
make  an  admirable  study  of  the  points  of 
view  of  the  different  famous  etchers  in  their 
interpretations  of  the  appeal  Paris  has  made 
to  them.  Meryon,  of  course,  will  occupy 
the  place  of  honor.  The  prints  chosen  are 
representative  of  the  artists  from  Callot’s 
time  to  our  own,  and  not  only  of  Paris 
architecturally,  but  of  every  phase  of  the 
Parisian  at  work  and  at  play. 

THE  NEW  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  AL¬ 
BRIGHT  GALLERY,  BUFFALO 

FTER  the  death  of  Mr.  Kurtz,  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Albright  Art  Gallery, 
Buffalo,  Miss  Cornelia  Bentley  Sage  was 
practically  in  full  charge  of  the  direction, 
and  her  great  ability  has  won  her  the  honor 
of  being  chosen  to  succeed  Mr.  Kurtz.  Miss 
Sage’s  thorough  training  and  remarkable 
capacity  assure  success  to  the  museum’s 
future. 

THE  NEW  CARNEGIE  ART  SCHOOL 
FOR  PITTSBURGH 
T  is  stated  that  Pittsburgh  is  to  have  an 
art  school  for  which  the  Carnegie  Tech¬ 
nical  Institute  is  to  erect  a  new  building 
with  special  studios  and  equipment,  as  the 
new  school,  to  be  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  A.  W.  Sparks,  is  the  outgrowth  of  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  Institute’s  classes. 
CONSOLIDATION  OF  CEMENT  AGE 
AND  CONCRETE  ENGINEERING 

THE  publishers  of  The  Cement  Age 
make  the  interesting  announcement  of 
the  consolidation  of  Concrete  Engineering 
with  their  publication.  Cement  Age,  which 
was  established  in  1904,  has  been  issued 
from  that  time  under  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Lesley,  Vice-President  of  the 
American  Society  of  Testing  Materials,  and 
an  Associate  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers.  The  consolidated  maga¬ 
zines  will  retain  the  title  Cement  Age,  but 
will  be  somewhat  enlarged  in  format  and 
extended  in  matter,  while  a  two-column 
make-up  will  be  a  further  innovation.  Mr. 
Allen  Brett,  who,  for  the  past  two  years  has 
been  editor  of  Concrete  Engineering,  will 
become  Associate-Editor  of  these  consoli¬ 
dated  publications.  In  its  enlarged  form 
Cement  Age  will  be  able  to  cover  the  entire 
field  of  cement  activities. 
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INVESTMENTS  AND  TIIE 
DUTY  OF  INVESTGATING 
THEM  FOR  ONESELF 

HERE  is  a  problem  that  often  con¬ 
fronts  the  home-maker,  a  problem 
that  cannot  receive  too  much 
thoughtful  consideration ;  that  is  the 
question  of  making  one’s  savings  secure  by 
a  well-chosen  and  sound  investment.  The 
provident  man  and  woman  inevitably  takes 
care  to  plan  for  the  years  that  may  find  them 
inactive  or  incapacitated.  That  makes  it  a 
particularly  pathetic  matter  when  unwise, 
hasty,  or  ill-considered  investments  prove 
worthless.  And  yet  one  cannot  but  admit 
that  those  who  go  into  foolish  ventures 
have  when  all  is  said  and  done  only  them¬ 
selves  to  blame.  This  is  an  age  when  com¬ 
mon  sense  in  all  matters  may  take  wing  and 
fly  to  the  heights  of  understanding,  when 
every  man  and  woman  has  an  opportunity 
of  looking  into  business  propositions  with 
perfect  freedom  to  reject  any  that  are  not 
conservative  and  based  upon  a  firm  founda¬ 
tion  of  reliability.  The  investor  must  be 
urged  not  to  permit  an  imposition  upon  his 
credulity  by  seemingly  extraordinarv  get- 
rich-quick  and  stay-rich-always  schemes 
which  at  best  are  but  the  phantoms  of  finan¬ 
cial  quacks. 

Let  this  fact  be  always  in  the  mind  of 
everyone  who  makes  an  investment  or  who 
contemplates  making  one: 

Whether  you  put  one  dollar  or  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  into  anything  with  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  receiving  an  income  therefrom  in¬ 
vestigate  the  matter  thoroughly  and  assure 
yourself  that  the  investment  is  based  on  a 
sound,  secure  and  sensible  property  value. 
otherwise  vou  will  probably  be  helping  to 
inflate  a  bubble. 

It  is  true  that  the  average  investor  has 
had  neither  the  time  nor  the  opportunitv  to 
acquire  the  wide  experience  necessary  in 
judging  such  matters.  Tf  that  is  so  he  need 
onlv  to  turn  to  someone  who  ha^  had  this 
experience,  just  as  he  would  seek  to  con¬ 
sult  a  reliable  lawver  on  a  point  of  law.  a 
physician  for  medical  advice,  or  an  archi¬ 
tect  when  planning  to  build  a  house.  In¬ 
deed.  everv  community  has  within  it  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  experience  and  integrity  in  in¬ 
vestment  matters  or  firms  of  established  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  whom  one  may  turn  for  ad¬ 
vice  without  the  necessity  of  depending 
upon  personal  inexperience. 

Had  investors  taken  the  trouble  of  this 


simple  precaution  of  seeking  advice  from 
those  whose  position  in  the  financial  world 
and  experience  entitles  them  to  the  confi¬ 
dence  they  command,  the  vast  horde  of  un¬ 
scrupulous  promoters  would  not  have 
reaped  their  harvests  of  ill-gotten  dollars, 
filched  from  the  pockets  of  those  who,  for 
the  most  part,  could  not  afford  to  sustain 
any  loss. 

Why  the  public  persists  in  putting  money 
into  scatterbrain  schemes  remains  an 
enigma  of  the  century.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
small  investor  does  not  realize  that  he  must 
not  take  a  chance.  Unless  his  investment 
is  absolutely  secured  by  the  strength  of  the 
property  back  of  it  his  earnings  will  be  sunk 
in  a  gamble  and  will  prove  no  investment 
at  all. 

Instead  let  every  man  and  woman  take 
into  earnest  consideration  the  placing  of  a 
sum  of  money  in  stocks  and  bonds  that  are 
absolutely  safe,  always  negotiable  and  cer¬ 
tain  in  their  ability  to  produce  certain  defi¬ 
nite  income  year  in  and  year  out.  Real  estate 
and  public  utility  securities  afford  invest¬ 
ments  offering  securities  that  one  may  rely 
upon  absolutely,  always  paying  the  highest 
rate>  of  interest  and  constituting  themselves 
at  all  times  good  collateral  for  loans.  Se¬ 
curities  of  this  class  are  to  be  sought  where 
based  upon  properties  located  in  prosperous 
and  growing  communities  and  projected 
and  managed  bv  men  who  command  confi¬ 
dence  and  respect  in  the  business  world. 

These  then  are  matters  every  investor 
must  look  into  or  have  looked  into  for  him 
bv  reliable  authority.  Indeed  it  should  be 
clear  to  everyone  that  investments  must  not 
be  gone  into  in  any  haphazard  manner  any 
more  than  the  buying  of  a  piece  of  land  from 
Tom.  Dick  or  LTarrv  about  whom  vou  know 
nothing,  not  even  having  taken  the  trouble 
to  assure  vourself  of  the  abstract  of  title. 
The  man  who  reads  of  a  project  to  turn  the 
heart  of  the  giant  cactus  into  peanuts,  and 
who  rushes  to  invest  bis  savings  in  the  en¬ 
terprise  bv  return  mail  may  merit  one’s 
pity,  but  his  rash  credulitv  is  inexcusable, 
and  one  almost  feels  that  he  ought  to  suffer 
for  bis  follv  if  the  experience  will  teach  him 
in  the  future  to  investigate  thoroughly  any¬ 
thing  he  goes  into  and  be  willing  to  content 
himself  with  a  thoroughly  safe  investment 
insuring  him  good,  dependable  returns  in¬ 
stead  of  a  wild-cat  one  promising  a  myth¬ 
ical  fortune  for  nothing.  Let  the  home¬ 
maker  ponder  long  and  carefully  over  these 
things. 
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A  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH:  BY  WILLIAM  L. 
PRICE 


F  THE  vital  needs  of  mankind  were  not  artistic  as 
well  as  utilitarian  we  would  have  buildings  but  no 
architecture.  If  beauty  did  not  make  its  demand 
close  upon  the  heels  of  hunger  and  cold,  then  archi¬ 
tecture  would  exist  as  mechanics  exist,  meeting  ob¬ 
jective  desires  and  ignoring  the  compelling  call  of 
spirit.  And  in  so  far  as  we  ignore  any  of  these  de¬ 
mands  we  fall  short  of  the  fulness  of  architectural  possibility,  fail  of 
beauty  and  blaspheme  the  name  of  Art.  And  when  the  call  of  new 
conditions,  new  purposes  and  new  materials  is  answered  by  the 
songs  of  the  past,  however  lovely,  then  art  becomes  a  misnomer  for 
our  efforts,  no  matter  how  learned,  no  matter  how  glorious  our 
patterns. 

And  what  we  have  to  say  in  architecture  must  be  said  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  comprehensible  by  instinctive  feeling  rather  than  by 
education.  Art  is  the  expression  of  purpose  and  feeling  in  a  way 
that  is  understandable  by  other  men.  Beauty  is  neither  its  purpose 
nor  its  source,  but  is  a  by-product  of  its  sincerities,  when  men  truly 
express  themselves  and  their  ideals  in  their  work.  A  sufficiently 
strong  bridge  that  is  ugly  may  carry  our  feet  across  the  greatest 
chasm,  but  it  carries  our  souls  nowhere,  for  a  bridge  on  paper  may 
be  all  mathematics,  but  built  in  the  open  it  should  be  a  part  of  the 
eternal  hills  it  links.  Neither  can  you  down  these  twin  calls  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  poise  by  the  cry  of  “sentiment.”  The  dominant  cry  of 
the  animal  is  for  a  full  stomach.  Man’s  higher  desires  are  for 
something  more,  and  a  bridge  or  a  building  that  satisfies  only  our 
animal  desires  will  in  the  end  go  to  the  scrap  heap. 

We  moderns  have  problems  to  meet  with  modern  materials,  as 
have  the  moderns  of  all  ages,  and  in  matters  of  construction  and 
utility  we  are  meeting  them.  It  would  never  suggest  itself  to  us  to 
put  Italian  or  French  Renaissance  plumbing  in  our  buildings,  even 
if  the  Board  of  Health  would  allow  it.  The  heating  and  lighting 
systems  of  the  past  appeal  to  us  only  so  far  as  they  meet  our  present 
requirements.  Without  denying  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  the  candle 
and  the  fireplace,  we  have  gone  on,  but  aesthetically  our  hope  seems 
to  be  to  equal  or  approach  the  excellency  of  the  designers  of  the 
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East.  Here  where  we  should  be  freest,  here  where  we  are  least  bound 
y  the  objective  wants,  we  lag.  We  neither  allow  our  imagination 
play  nor  examine  the  mere  facts  as  they  relate  to  design.  We  are 
not  even  educated  in  matters  of  design.  We  study  the  design  for 
the  top  floor  of  a  high  office  building  on  paper  with  the  eyes  of  our 
mind  as  near  to  it  as  they  are  to  the  first  story,  although  when  built 
one  will  be  seen  from  across  the  street  and  the  other  from  across 
the  city,  and  the  .detail  that  might  be  interesting  and  instructive 
close  to,  can  be  only  absurd  wriggles  at  a  distance.  The  color  that 
is  vivid  in  the  sample  on  your  desk  becomes  a  gray  haze  against  the 
distant  sky.  And  so  your  educated  esthete  with  his  nice  sense  of 
color,  of  proportion,  and  his  knowledge  of  detail,  isn’t  even  edu¬ 
cated.  All  the  silly  fa9ades  with  their  ready-made  detail  which  we 
cast  up  into  the  sky  are  utterly  banal  and  bound  to  be  so,  no  matter 
with  how  much  taste  and  skill  they  may  be  detailed.  Form  orna¬ 
ment  is  after  all  sculpture,  and  sculpture  is  the  glorification  of  the 
necessary  stones  of  building,  and  can  only  be  done  by  a  sculptor  on 
the  work,  with  the  mass  of  the  building  before  him,  and  all  outdoors 
behind  him.  Design  is  not  a  matter  of  reason  but  of  feeling;  no 
matter  how  perfectly  the  artist  or  the  sculptor  may  see  his  master¬ 
piece  in  his  mind’s  eye,  its  ultimate  beauty  flows  out  of  the  brush 
or  the  chisel,  looks  out  from  the  scarce-covered  canvas,  beckons 
from  the  heart  of  the  pregnant  stone.  The  real  piece  of  sculpture 
cannot  be  modeled  in  clay.  The  idea  of  the  picture  exists  in  the 
sketch;  its  real  message  is  still  hidden  in  the  man  and  his  paint 
tubes.  To  bring  it  into  the  objective  he  must  literally  work  it  out. 
And  so  it  is  with  architecture.  Paper  diagrams  are  only  sketches, 
no  matter  how  carefully  drawn  or  how  minutely  figured. 

And  the  poet,  the  painter,  the  sculptor  are  individual  prophets. 
The  architect  is  the  social  prophet.  These  first  tell  the  story  of  the 
crowd  in  their  individual  cry.  The  architect  must  tell  his  story  in 
full  chorus.  His  drawings  are  no  more  architecture  than  the  score 
of  the  symphony  is  music.  He  must  lead  his  orchestra  from  the 
most  perfect  score  possible;  but  the  trowel,  the  hammer,  the  saw, 
the  mallet  and  chisel — these  must  in  the  end  beat  forth  the  royal 
diapason  of  his  perfect  dream. 

When  first  I  went  to  Europe  I  was  dazzled  by  the  achievements 
of  dead  men.  My  architectural  sense  was  quickened  and  stimulated 
to  emulation.  I  wandered  through  the  mighty  naves  of  her  cathe¬ 
drals,  miracles  of  man’s  mastery  over  matter  when  strung  to  a  high 
pitch  by  ideals. 

I  very  nearly  succumbed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  even 
though  1  scoffed  at  much  of  its  expression.  I,  too,  would  take  up 
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the  unfinished  work  of  the  builder  of  the  past.  I,  too,  touched  by 
the  majesty  of  palace  and  castle,  would  add  my  small  quota  to  the 
perfecting  of  a  Renaissance,  even  though  the  so-called  period  of  the 
Renaissance  had  seemed  to  me  rather  a  grave-robbing  resurrection, 
than  a  new  birth  of  Art.  I,  too,  would  seize  the  Elizabethan  and 
make  it  my  own  and  sing  again  in  stone  the  unfinished  glory  of  the 
Gothic. 

But  somehow  the  touch  of  sincerity  has  gone  out  of  methods  of 
construction  and  use  of  ornament  not  germane  to  the  work  in  hand. 
Somehow  Democracy  thrusts  its  hand  between  me  and  the  ideals  of 
Church  and  Palace.  Somehow  my  hand  and  brain  will  wander  into 
strange  paths  not  trodden  by  Goth  or  plagiarist  of  the  Renaissance. 
Good  or  bad,  the  demands  of  the  age,  of  the  place,  of  the  material 
at  hand,  are  too  insistent  to  be  denied. 


I  WENT  again  to  France,  to  Italy,  to  Germany.  I  looked  on  the 
world’s  treasures  of  painting,  of  sculpture,  of  architecture,  of 
craftsmanship.  I  looked  on  the  treasured  glories  of  the  past  and 
found  nothing  but  hope  for  and  glory  in  the  future.  Why  should  we 
be  fettered  and  tempted  by  the  achievements  of  dead  men  ?  Why 
should  we  be  awed  by  the  work  of  men  whose  peers  die  around  us 
by  the  score  every  day,  and  leave  neither  visible  mark  nor  monu¬ 
ment  because  there  is  no  opportunity  for  them  to  express  them¬ 
selves  ? 

These  great  ones  of  the  past  were  the  products  of  a  system  of 
life  the  world  has  repudiated.  A  system  of  overlords,  religious  and 
secular,  a  system  still  clinging  like  a  leech  in  Europe,  evidenced  in 
their  comic-opera  armies  and  navies  supporting  a  useless  and  de¬ 
grading  upper  class,  clinging  to  and  grievously  tearing  at  the  vitals 
of  our  own  Democracy  in  the  organized  overlordship  of  landlordism 
and  special  privilege.  But  there  is  nothing  in  these  tattered  rem¬ 
nants  of  a  dying  order  to  hold  out  the  hope,  if  it  be  a  hope,  that 
ever  again  will  the  workers  of  the  world  consent  to  build  cathedral 
or  palace.  I  will  go  further.  Never  again  will  the  world  produce 
the  same  glory  of  majestic  temple  or  noble  forum.  Never  again  will 
great  masters  express  themselves  on  canvas  or  in  marble  to  glorify 
a  pomp  and  state  in  which  they  do  not  believe.  Not  because  we 
cannot,  not  because  of  loss  of  power,  but  because,  painful  as  it  may 
be,  we  are  putting  away  childish  things.  We  are  beginning  to  look 
upon  life  as  being  more  than  meat  and  the  body  than  raiment.  We 
will  build  no  more  temples  to  Minerva,  for  wisdom  itself  shall  be 
ours,  and  nothing  however  glorious  can  fitly  typify  her  sway.  We 
will  build  no  more  mighty  cathedrals  to  the  glory  of  God,  for  we 
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know  well  that  God  dwells  not  in  temples  made  by  hands,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  skilful,  no  matter  how  pious  the  hands  and  souls  of  those 
who  build  them. 

The  glory  of  things,  as  well  as  the  tyranny  of  things,  is  departing. 
The  sunset  light  on  moldering  wall,  on  storied  marble,  on  dazzling 
dome  is  glorious,  but  never  again  will  the  sunrise  light  their  fading 
mysteries  into  life. 

The  Renaissance  was  and  still  is  a  failure,  for  the  reason  that  it 
is  not  and  never  was  modern  in  spirit,  and  still  more  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  last  desperate  assertion  of  the  mastery  of  matter 
over  mind.  It  sought  to  impose  upon  the  budding  thoughts  of 
minds  struggling  to  freedom,  the  forms  and  thoughts  of  men  who 
had  said  the  say  of  their  day  and  passed  on. 

What  man  would  dare  attempt  a  temple  for  the  teachings  of  a 
Plato,  a  Socrates,  a  Buddha,  a  Jesus  ?  For  a  bishop,  Yes.  For  the 
Master,  No.  And  why  ?  Because  the  masters  have  passed  the 
bounds  of  the  material,  and  tread,  and  bid  us  tread,  the  higher  path 
of  the  Spirit. 

Art  is  the  middle  ground  lying  between  the  realms  of  matter  and 
of  spirit,  glorifying  matter  in  expressing  the  spirit,  carrying  its  true 
devotee  beyond  the  power  of  matter  to  express,  building  nis  spirit 
up  until  palette  and  chisel  and  trowel  fall  idly,  in  the  realization  of 
the  impossibility  of  mere  material  expression. 

All  true  artists  outgrow  in  a  measure  the  expression  of  art  and 
live  their  real  life  in  a  land  that  lies  beyond  the  physical,  and  music 
is  the  most  perfect  development  of  art,  and  the  most  perfect  means 
of  growth  and  expression,  because  it  is  the  least  material.  It  lies 
on  the  spirit  shore  of  Artland. 

Are  architecture,  and  painting,  literature  and  sculpture  to  pass, 
then  ?  Not  yet.  We  have  had  the  glory  of  the  expression  of  form 
and  beauty  worship  in  Greece.  We  have  had  the  majesty  of  the 
expression  of  organized  civil  power  in  Rome.  We  have  had  the  stu¬ 
pendous  power  of  an  organized,  religious  hierarchy  and  a  soul-enslav¬ 
ing  superstition,  linked  with  true  spiritual  fervor,  expressed  in  mighty 
cathedrals.  We  have  had  expressed  the  degrading  servitude  to  place 
and  predatory  wealth  in  castle  and  palace.  We  have  not  yet  had  the 
transcendent  glory  of  a  free  people  expressing  themselves  and  the 
triumph  of  Democracy  in  great  public  buildings  built  for  the  people, 
by  the  people.  We  have  yet  to  have  the  expression  of  a  free  people 
in  the  elegance  and  adornment  of  the  necessary  implements  and  sur¬ 
roundings  of  rational  life. 

I  am  an  architect  because  I  believe  there  is  still  work  to  do, — 
because  there  is  every  reason  why  beauty  and  grace  should  be  uni- 
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versal  in  all  the  surroundings  of  life  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  in 
its  hours  of  toil  as  in  its  hours  of  leisure.  And  because  a  large  fra¬ 
ternity  will  demand  a  large  and  glorious  housing,  Democracy  will 
produce  a  greater  art  than  the  world  has  known,  but  it  will  not  vie 
with  the  old-time  standards.  Its  soul  will  not  be  wrapped  up  in 
things  but  in  feelings, — in  great  expressions  of  great  emotions,  and 
its  external  trappings  will  in  the  end  be  of  comparative  unimport¬ 
ance.  We  will  paint,  not  that  our  names  shall  be  great  or  our  tem¬ 
ples  glorious,  but  that  our  souls  shall  be  great.  We  will  wrestle  with 
our  souls  through  the  medium  of  art,  not  that  men  may  praise  or 
love  our  works,  but  that  we  may  become  fitting  companions  in  the 
great  brotherhood. 


OF  SWEET  HERBS 

HAVE  you  ever,  in  the  sunny  days  of  autumn,  stepped  into  your 
garden  and  gathered  sweet  herbs  ? 

Have  you  gathered  thyme  and  marjoram  in  generous  bunches, 
mint  and  parsley  by  the  armful, 

Green,  fresh,  aromatic  and  persuasive. 

Each  leaf  full  of  necessary  moisture  sucked  from  the  soil. 

Each  leaf  a  storehouse  for  wonderful  essences,  manufactured  in  sun 
and  rain  ? 

Have  you  dried  these  garnered  branches  slowly  and  carefully,  that 
the  flavor  be  kept  for  the  long  winter  ? 

Have  you  tied  up  little  bags  of  lavender  flowers  to  rest  with  your 
linen  ? 

Have  you  cut  a  spray  of  lemon  verbena  and  wrapped  it  with  your 
clothing  ? 

If  you  have  never  done  these  things. 

If  you  have  never  bruised  these  scented  leaves  between  loving  fingers. 
Then  you  have  missed  one  of  the  brightest  days  among  the  sunny 
days  of  autumn. 

Marguerite  Ogden  Bigelow. 
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OYE,  absolute,  complete,  that  vital  creative  quality 
which  builds  towering  cathedrals,  bridges  Nature’s 
chasms  with  fairy  iron  structures,  that  pours,  through 
song,  up  to  the  edge  of  the  infinite,  that  cherishes  and 
nourishes  little  children — to  portray  this  in  art,  to 
cover  canvas  with  so  beautiful  a  message  of  the 
supreme  emotion,  is  indeed  splendid  accomplishment 
for  artist  and  humanity. 

To  depict  love,  in  its  tenderest  expression — contented  mother 
and  happy  child — to  reveal  it  in  a  mother’s  eyes,  in  the  kind  curves 
of  her  gracious  body,  to  express  the  unutterable  peace  of  accom¬ 
plished  maternity,  and  its  response  in  the  absolute  confidence,  joy 
and  abandon  of  the  child  nestled  eagerly  to  the  warm  encompassing 
heart,  to  do  this  with  clarity  of  vision  and  surety  of  stroke  and  rich¬ 
ness  of  tone,  this  is  the  art  of  Mary  Cassatt,  American  born,  French 
trained,  wholly  impersonal  in  the  breadth  of  work,  strikingly  indi¬ 
vidual,  yet  national  in  the  source  of  her  inspiration. 

It  is  an  American  mother  and  child  whom  Mary  Cassatt  paints, 
though  her  technique  is  of  Paris,  the  free,  fearless,  forceful  French 
technique  of  a  decade  ago.  It  is  never  the  dramatic  mother  or  the 
picturesque  child  she  seeks,  but  the  universal  bond  between  mother 
and  child.  You  feel  how  tenderly,  how  profoundly  these  mothers 
love  their  babies,  and  how  adoringly  the  babies  turn  and  cling  to  the 
mothers.  It  is  beautiful  because  romance  is  there.  The  feet  of  the 
little  children  are  treading  the  first  days  of  life  in  holy  places. 

How  can  one  paint  love  2  Joy,  easily;  fear,  with  a  few  black 
strokes — but  love  which  seems  an  ineffable  light  revealing  the  joy 
of  the  spirit,  how  can  it  be  painted  in  the  smile  of  a  mother  and  the 
tender  response  in  the  faces  of  the  young  ? 

Oddly  enough  Miss  Cassatt  seems  to  accomplish  this  mystery  of 
art  with  the  boldest,  most  audacious  methods.  Her  color  is  vigorous, 
at  a  first  glance  flamboyant  (not  in  tone,  but  in  handling),  there  is 
no  seeking  aid  from  her  tools.  She  does  not  bring  to  her  subject  a 
lvrical  brush,  wearing  vague  poetical  tints;  none  of  the  usual  sym¬ 
bols  for  youth  or  love  are  employed.  Apparently,  to  her,  maternal 
love  is  not  a  pale  blue  emotion,  to  be  draped  with  clouds  and  ex¬ 
pressed  with  anaemic  physique. 

Life  is  richer  than  that.  To  one  who  knows,  motherhood  cannot 
be  circled  by  a  halo  or  made  nobler  by  the  attenuation  of  a  Mediaeval 
saint.  It  is  the  incomparably  greatest  experience  of  womankind,  the 
final  joy,  compounded  of  the  keenest  sorrow  the  world  holds.  It  is 
this  that  Mary  Cassatt’s  wonderful  art  portrays,  with  all  the  force. 
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“breakfast  in  bed’’: 
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“the  mother’s  caress”: 

MARY  CASSATT,  PAINTER. 
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“children  playing  with  a 

cat”:  MARY  CASSATT,  PAINTER. 
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"the  family”:  mary 

CASSATT,  PAINTER 


PAINTINGS  OF  MOTHERS  AND  CHILDREN 


virility  and  freedom  that  her  great  gift,  trained  to  rare  skill  places 
at  her  command.  She  has  apprehended  through  her  clear  vision  the 
spiritual  height  and  human  breadth  of  motherhood,  the  greatest 
miracle,  often  revealed  to  the  least  deserving. 

If  art  is  to  portray  life,  and  it  is  only  of  lasting  value  as  it  sincerely 
expresses  the  realities  of  life,  then  Mary  Cassatt  has  established  her 
preeminence  beyond  recall,  for  she  reveals  with  intimate  under¬ 
standing  the  great  romance  of  life. 

ALTHOUGH  her  first  experience  in  art  influence  lay  in  Italy, 
that  land  of  pictured  mothers  and  babes.  Miss  Cassatt’s  art 
is  remote  from  the  Mediaeval  Madonna  of  tradition.  It  is  not 
the  deification  of  motherhood,  one  feels  on  these  canvases,  rather, 
the  great  possibilities  of  human  achievement. 

After  Italy,  Miss  Cassatt  traveled  through  Spain  and  Holland, 
interested,  curious,  alert,  responsive,  adding  to  her  store  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  appreciation,  but  without  finding  the  call  to  stay  and  work 
in  close  companionship — a  call  which  reached  her  ultimately  in  Paris, 
where  she  met  and  worked  with  Monet,  Renoir,  Pissaro  and  Degas. 
Of  this  group  of  liberal  thinkers  and  enlightened  artists,  it  was  Degas, 
with  his  splendid  humanity  and  forceful  personality,  who  most  in¬ 
fluenced  Mary  Cassatt’s  work,  and  who  recognized  in  her  a  spirit 
open  to  the  big  forces,  a  personality  absolutely  sincere,  possessing  a 
gift  at  once  original  in  inspiration  and  universal  in  scope. 

Although  Mary  Cassatt  has  made  France  her  home,  has  accepted 
Paris  as  her  standard  of  execution,  strangely  enough  she  has  retained 
a  personality  definitely  and  staunchly  American.  The  French  artists 
with  whom  she  has  worked,  count  her  one  of  themselves  in  attain¬ 
ment,  yet  recognize  the  inevitable  difference  of  her  point  of  view. 
Mellerio  writing  of  her  achievement  in  L’Art  et  les  Artists  says, 
“She  is  wholly  original,  and  belongs  to  her  own  race.  Her  art  ex¬ 
presses  her  nation,  young,  full  of  new  force;  she  is  without  prejudice, 
vital;  although  she  is  familiar  with  the  culture  of  the  old  world, 
there  is  the  freshness  of  a  new  nation  in  her  art.  Her  inspiration  is 
from  her  own  epoch,  her  own  race.  She  expresses  the  character  of 
the  American  people,  a  people  awakening  to  all  that  is  best  in  art 
and  eager  to  possess  it  in  abundance.” 

Miss  Cassatt  has  lived  so  long  away  from  us  and  has  worked  so 
quietly,  purposely  avoiding  the  superficial  popularity  which  comes 
from  self-exploitation  that  outside  the  world  of  artists  and  lovers  of 
art,  her  achievement  in  the  progress  of  art  history  in  America  has 
not  been  fully  understood. 

Thus  while  appreciating  the  fine  freedom  to  be  gained  from  the 
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methods  of  the  true  impressionist,  she  has  remained  consistently,  if 
unconsciously,  American.  Her  art  belongs  to  us,  and  is  a  possession 
to  treasure.  In  a  recent  exhibition  of  her  work  at  the  Durand-Ruel 
Galleries  in  New  York  a  rare  opportunity  was  afforded  to  study  her 
painting  of  mothers  and  children.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  canvases  displayed  are  reproduced  in  this  article. 

In  “The  Family,”  shown  here,  we  have  a  picture  of  a  mother 
with  her  babe;  the  little  girl  who  is  seated  to  the  left  holds  a 
carnation  in  her  hand  with  which  she  had  caught  the  baby’s  wonder¬ 
ing  attention.  Yet  this  little  girl  is  not  looking  at  the  flower, — she 
is  not  thinking  of  it  as  a  plaything;  instead,  she  seems  almost  wist¬ 
fully  conscious  of  mother-love  within  her  own  little  soul,  oblivious 
to  everything  but  an  unconscious  impression  of  that,  fleeting  as  per¬ 
haps  it  may  be.  It  is  this  very  power  to  arrest  such  fleeting  moments 
and  make  them  live  forever  that  adds  to  Miss  Cassatt’s  extraordi¬ 
nary  gifts. 

There  is  a  more  conscious  type  of  motherhood  depicted  in  “The 
Mother’s  Caress,”  and  a  more  conscious  type  of  childhood.  In  this 
picture  we  see  only  a  part  of  the  mother’s  face — we  feel  sure  it  is  the 
mother! — for  the  child’s  chubby  hand  hides  its  features  from  us. 
The  mother  here  is  more  a  type  of  a  woman  of  the  people,  and  the 
child,  too,  has  the  suggestion  of  a  sw'eet  plebeianism  about  him. 
One  of  Miss  Cassatt’s  loveliest  paintings  is  “The  Breakfast  in  Bed,” 
which  is  shown  here  and  reveals  one  of  her  happiest  choices  of 
subject. 

Perhaps  no  painting  in  the  retrospective  exhibition  of  Miss  Cas¬ 
satt’s  work  received  more  attention  than  “Children  Playing  with 
a  Cat.”  This  canvas  reveals  completely  Miss  Cassatt’s  skill  wflth 
light  limpid  quality. 

The  pictures  shown  here  illustrate  Miss  Cassatt’s  freedom 
from  the  convention  of  detail  in  accessories.  All  the  backgrounds 
are  luminous  with  atmospheric  suggestion,  even  definiteness,  but 
detail  never  obtrudes.  This  has  always  been  noticeable  in  her  pas¬ 
tels,  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Miss  Cassatt  has  achieved 
wrork  of  supreme  excellence  in  this  medium. 

But  with  all  her  acknowledged  incomparable  technique,  what 
ranks  Mary  Cassatt’s  work  with  the  great  masters  of  painting,  with 
Monet,  Degas,  Whistler  is  her  powrer  to  penetrate  into  the  supreme 
truths  of  life  and  bring  them  to  light  through  her  art  for  the  world 
to  better  understand. 
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BALDWIN  VAN  SLYKE 

MN  FARIS  sat  on  a  stool  in  the  basement  doorway 
staring  at  nothing  at  all.  She  had  been  sitting  there 
almost  every  day  for  a  weary  month,  and  she  had 
grown  to  hate  it  intensely.  At  first  she  had  been  a 
little  curious  about  her  strange  surroundings,  the 
dirty  street  lined  with  old  flathouses,  and  the  brown- 
stones  that  sheltered  numerous  alien  hordes;  their 
astounding  height  bewildered  her,  the  babel  of  tongues  from  many 
nations  astounded  her,  but  this  bewilderment  had  vanished  as  the 
scene  grew  more  familiar,  and  now  Umn  Faris  sat  in  blank  despair, 
trying  not  to  see  it  at  all. 

For  years  before  her  coming,  Faris,  her  son,  and  his  wife  Mila- 
deh  had  denied  themselves  many  things  that  they  might  save  the 
passage  money  to  bring  her  from  Syria.  It  had  been  hard.  When 
Hanna,  the  first-born  son  arrived,  the  Hanna  whose  name  they 
proudly  bore, — for  they  clung  to  the  pretty  custom  that  made  them 
Abu  Hanna  and  Umn  Hanna — they  had  scarcely  allowed  themselves 
a  suitable  rejoicing. 

“We  must  save  this  sum  for  thy  mother!”  Miladeh  had  mur¬ 
mured  when  Faris  would  have  spent  much  for  the  festivities.  And 
each  year  that  followed  had  made  the  task  of  saving  Umn  Faris’ 
passage  money  harder,  for  the  little  family  grew  more  rapidly  than 
their  income  increased. 

But  now  for  many  weeks  the  long-cherished  dream  had  been 
true.  Umn  Faris  was  within  the  household  of  her  son.  And  they 
who  had  worked  so  hard  to  attain  the  miracle,  shook  their  heads 
sadly.  For  from  the  evening  when  Abu  Hanna  had  taken  the  trem¬ 
bling  little  woman  from  the  terrors  of  Ellis  Island  and  had  brought 
her  m  the  extravagant,  hired  carriage  to  his  humble  abode  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  it  had  been  quite  plain  to  her  self-sacrificing  children  that  Umn 
Faris  was  miserably  homesick. 

Not  even  the  rollicking  grandchildren  could  rouse  her  from  her 
brooding  despondency.  Comfortably  fat,  ridiculously  bow-legged, 
they  frolicked  about  her,  talking  in  a  strange  tongue.  She  hardly 
realized  that  they  were  her  grandchildren,  so  alien  they  seemed. 

From  her  stool  Umn  Faris  was  supposed  to  be  watching  them. 
But  even  the  two-year-old,  wriggling  in  his  go-cart,  heeded  her 
little.  He  had  a  way  of  squealing  impishly  whenever  she  touched 
him;  Umn  Faris  could  not  remember  that  her  babies  ever  made 
such  impudent  sounds,  plainly  he  must  have  learned  this  irreverent 
sort  of  thing  from  the  Americans.  Moreover,  he  had  a  great  pro¬ 
pensity  for  crawling  out  of  his  go-cart  and  creeping  toward  his 
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brothers  who  played  in  the  gutter.  It  was  Umn  Faris’  task  to  rescue 
him  and  drag  him  back,  howling,  from  the  longed-for  vantage. 

Umn  Faris  hated  the  gutter.  It  seemed  to  her  that  nothing  was 
uglier  than  the  gutter  and  the  curbing  and  the  sidewalk  and  the 
dingy  houses.  They  had  lied  to  her,  Abu  and  Umn  Hanna,  they 
had  told  her  they  would  bring  her  to  a  fair  country,  and  they  had 
brought  her  to  a  land  of  gutters. 

It  was  warm  in  the  doorway,  but  Umn  Faris  shivered  and  drew 
her  shabby  khalah  closer  about  her  shoulders.  She  blinked  a  little 
in  the  sunshine.  The  sunlight  was  not  kind  to  her,  it  showed  how 
shabby  and  faded  were  her  garments,  it  brought  out  all  the  dingi¬ 
ness  of  the  uka  that  covered  her  coarse  gray  hair,  it  emphasized  the 
hopeless  droop  of  her  tired  mouth,  the  deep  lines  of  her  swarthy 
forehead  and  the  lifeless  sag  of  her  heavily  ornamented  ears.  Umn 
Faris  looked  very,  very  old  in  the  glittering  spring  sunshine. 

The  impudent  grandson  wriggled  himself  free  from  the  go-cart 
strap  and  pulled  himself  up  the  three  steps  to  the  street  level.  He 
wavered  on  the  second  step  and  sat  down  heavily,  but  he  crowed 
triumphantly  at  the  top  and  his  dark  eyes  shone  with  achievement. 

“Up!  Up!  Up!”  he  cried. 

His  next  larger  brother  got  out  of  the  gutter  and  glared  at  him 
disapprovingly.  And  Salome,  their  sister,  with  all  the  authority  of 
her  six  years,  promptly  yelled  out  a  delicious  jargon  of  English  and 
Arabic  that  brought  their  mother  hurrying  to  the  window. 

“Umn  Hanna — Umn  Hanna — Meesis  Faris — mama — thees  babee 
ees  run  awa-ay — Umn  Faris  ees  permeet  thad  he  s’all  run  awa-ay! 
Shu  b’amalfih?  (What  shall  I  do  about  it?)” 

The  mother  laughed,  the  easy  laughter  of  the  indolent. 

“Chase  heem  een  thad  cart,  Sal'me!”  she  admonished  as  she 
ambled  out  the  areaway  to  fasten  the  straps.  She  kissed  the  baby 
resoundingly  when  he  whimpered.  Then  she  stopped  and  patted 
the  old  woman’s  shoulders. 

“He  climbs  like  a  goat,”  she  remarked  in  Arabic,  “but  thou 
must  watch  more  closely — he  is  the  son  of  thy  son!” 

Umn  Faris  nodded  uncomfortably. 

“Guard  him  well,  now,”  she  continued,  “I  must  go  to  fetch 
more  lentils  and  some  meat.” 

Salome  drew  diplomatically  closer  to  her  mother’s  skirts  and 
snuggled  cunningly  against  the  fat  hand. 

“l  weesh  thad  I  go — me!”  she  coaxed. 

Wee  Khalil  pulled  himself  out  of  the  gutter  and  ran  awkwardly. 

“Me — I  go — ”  he  panted,  “Me — I  weesh  thad  I  go!” 

“Oh — ho!”  chuckled  his  mother  teasingly.  “When  the  salt 
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blossoms  thou  shalt  go  but  not  today — ”  but  they  coaxed  so  prettily 
that  she  could  not  resist  them,  so  presently  the  three  of  them  were 
moving  down  the  street  toward  the  greengrocer’s  shop,  Umn  Hanna 
marchmg  proudly  as  became  the  mother  of  five  and  her  babies  strut¬ 
ting  so  much  as  their  funny  bow-legs  would  allow. 

IVIarketing  cannot  be  accomplished  rapidly.  The  delicate  de¬ 
lights  of  bargaining,  the  delicious  opportunities  for  gossiping  were 
far  too  agreeable  to  be  hurried.  Umn  Hanna  was  a  sociable  soul, 
she  had  a  keen  Oriental  curiosity  about  the  doings  of  her  neighbors 
and  she  loitered  along  in  the  afternoon  sunlight  thoroughly  enjoy¬ 
ing  herself. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  she  turned  homeward,  her  arms  filled 
with  bulky  bundles  of  lentils,  onions  and  cucumbers,  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  trotting  obediently  behind  her,  sucking  little  round  mamouls 
she  had  purchased  in  the  sweet  shop. 

Agnes  O’Brien,  aged  three,  spied  wee  Khalil’s  feast  and  grasped 
for  it  belligerently.  The  sounds  of  international  strife  rose  above 
the  incessant  clamor  of  the  street. 

“Shame  on  ye!  Aggie!”  screamed  her  mother,  energetic,  wroth- 
ful  and  abusive  as  she  snatched  the  small  marauder’s  spoils  and 
restored  them  to  the  wide-eyed  Khalil,  “the  divil  was  grinnin’  when 
ye  was  born,  ye  naughty  brat!  Shame  on  ye!  A-stealin’  a  dago 
boy’s  food!” 

Umn  Hanna  reached  good-naturedly  into  her  bundle  and  pulled 
forth  a  little  cake  which  she  tucked  into  Agnes’  sticky  fingers. 

“Chide  her  nod,”  she  pleaded,  sweetly,  “eet  ees  impossibP  thad 
the  young  know  all  theengs.  Me,  I  haf  a  leetle  boy  ’ome — hee  ees 
nod  know  ’ow  to  stay  een  hees  cart — thad  one,  but  I  do  nod  chide — 
me. 

Mrs.  O’Brien  unbent  a  little;  few  could  resist  the  gentle  Oriental 
courtesy  of  Umn  Hanna. 

“Have  ye  more  childer  home?”  she  asked  idly. 

Umn  Hanna’s  dark  eyes  shone  with  pride. 

“Allah  haf  blessed  me  mooch,”  she  declared  happily,  “me — I 
haf  feeve — Hanna,  my  first  born,  ’oo  ees  the  joy  of  hees  fathaire; 
Asaad — he  ees  a  sly  one!  Ver’  shatir  (smart),  those  ones  be  ad 
school — an’  you  see  weeth  me  thees  leetle  Sal’me  an’  Khalil — an’  thad 
babee — ah!  He  ees  a  mos’  nice  babee!  He  ees  watch  over  by  Umn 
Faris,  the  mothaire  of  hees  fathaire.” 

“Ye’ve  worse  luck  nor  I,”  admitted  Mrs.  O’Brien  condescend¬ 
ingly,  “I’ve  only  three  brats  to  worry  on — an’  no  mother-in-law—” 
she  added  exultantly,  “God  rest  her  soul,  she’s  buried  in  Ireland!” 

“But  thees — one  thad  I  tole  you  ees  Umn  Faris,  the  mothaire 
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of  Faris,  my  ’usband,”  protested  Umn  Hanna,  a  trifle  bewildered  by 
so  much  vernacular  and  only  half  comprehending  the  O’Brien  scorn 
of  relatives  by  marriage.  “She  haf  come  ad  thees  land  of  Br-rooklyn 
to  dwell  all  her  days  weeth  us — ”  she  sighed,  “but  she  ees  ver’  sad. 
Een  the  winter  she  came  an’  she  was  ver’  seeck  of  seeckness-of-boat 
— an’  now  she  ees  ver’  lonely,  she  say  thad  she  long  to  die.  Ver’ 
nearly  she  deed  die  een  the  month  of  ole  ones  (February)  an’  thad 
ees  make  Abu  Hanna  ver’  sad — but  now  she  ees  well,  only  thad  she 
weel  nod  be  glad,  she  weel  nod  talk,  nod  even  een  Ar’beeck!” 

“  ’Tis  not  Christian  talk,  that  Araby,”  adjured  Mrs.  O’Brien 
solemnly,  “I  don’t  see  how  ye  twist  the  tongue  to  it.” 

Umn  Hanna  laughed  as  she  journeyed  on. 

“Oh  ho!”  she  retorted  gleefully,  “me — I  nod  see  ’ow  you  ees 
tweest  tongue  on  thees  Ameer-can  En’leesch!” 

A  moment  later  she  stopped  again  to  chatter  with  a  group  of  com¬ 
patriots  in  the  language  her  alien  neighbor  scorned.  Mrs.  O’Brien 
stared  at  them  distrustfully. 

“Must  be  they’s  no  good  to  what  they’re  jibberin’  if  they  can’t 
say  it  in  plain  talk,”  she  said,  “  ’tis  a  looney  way  to  argy — ’tis  no 
place  for  such  talk,  this  country!” 

They  were  very  merry,  these  Syrian  women,  as  they  gossiped 
together,  their  children  playing  at  their  feet.  The  land  of  Brooklyn 
was  a  land  of  peace  for  them.  They  were  still  young,  they  were  free 
from  the  old  world’s  terror  of  wars  and  taxes,  their  husbands  were 
fairly  prosperous  in  the  gay  little  shops  that  grew  more  numerous 
year  by  year,  and  so  they  laughed  great  laughs  of  contentment  that 
were  good  to  hear.  Just  now  they  were  giggling  slily  as  they  crowded 
about  Umn  Butrus  to  stare  at  her  gaudy  spring  hat.  Secretly  they 
all  longed  for  it,  they  knew  that  they,  too,  should  attain  the  glory  of 
hats  as  soon  as  their  fortunes  permitted,  but  they  teased  the  pretty 
little  woman  outrageously. 

“Is  thy  head  a  garden  to  blossom?”  demanded  Umn  Hanna 
touching  one  of  the  nodding  roses. 

Umn  Faris,  from  the  doorway,  had  been  watching  Umn  Hanna’s 
loitering  progress  down  the  street  for  many  moments.  She  stared 
at  the  tittering  group  of  women  sullenly.  Their  happiness  hurt  her 
cruelly.  She  hated  this  strange  land  and  she  hated  them  for  being 
merry  in  it. 

Was  it  a  decent  land  where  women  loitered  laughing  on  the 
public  way  ?  Was  it  a  decent  land  where  a  daughter-in-law  ruled  in 
the  household  and  bade  the  honorable  mother  of  the  husband  to 
watch  the  babies  ?  Umn  Faris  twisted  her  colorless  lips  in  deep 
disgust.  She  closed  her  eyes  defiantly  to  shut  out  the  hateful  alien 
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sights.  She  swayed  mournfully  as  she  brooded  over  her  wrath.  Old 
and  unlovely  she  sat  in  the  spring  sunshine  and  bitterly  longed  for 
death  to  release  her  from  this  abhorred  country. 

Beside  her  the  baby  grandson  chattered  softly — but  in  English! 

“’Elio!  ’Elio!”  he  echoed,  and  then  he  squirmed  restlessly. 
“Up!  Up!”  he  pleaded. 

But  Umn  Faris  would  not  even  open  her  eyes.  Let  that  idle 
woman  who  was  wandering  about  the  streets  care  for  the  child,  Umn 
Faris  would  not.  Presently  she  became  aware  without  opening  her 
eyes  that  the  baby  had  freed  himself  again  from  the  straps.  The 
victorious  lilt  of  his  naughty  voice  sounded  much  farther  away. 
Umn  Faris  sulked  like  a  child. 

Let  the  baby  fall  if  he  would!  Maybe  his  cries  would  bring  her 
careless  daughter-in-law  away  from  those  laughing  women! 

But  though  she  waited  expectantly  she  heard  no  cry.  And  pres¬ 
ently  the  persistent  “up!  up!”  sounded  above  her  head.  This  made 
her  open  her  eyes  from  curiosity.  The  rascal  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  Umn  Faris  stood  up  in  dismay.  She  looked  quickly  down 
the  street.  While  she  had  been  sulking  the  laughing  group  of  women 
had  vanished  around  the  corner. 

“Up!  Up!  Up!”  panted  the  baby  sturdily.  He  had  climbed  out 
of  the  areaway  and  up  the  steps  to  the  open  door  of  the  house,  his 
fat  legs  disappearing  in  the  doorway. 

Umn  Faris  started  after  him  angrily.  On  the  first  floor  of  the 
old  house  there  dwelt  a  family  her  son  scorned.  He  would  not  want 
his  son  to  enter  their  walls.  She  crawled  up  the  stairs  after  him  as 
fast  as  her  rheumatic  old  limbs  could  follow.  But  it  was  not  fast 
enough. 

He  was  already  halfway  up  the  dingy  stairs  to  the  second  floor, 
clinging  to  the  spindles,  chuckling  adorably. 

“Up!  Up!”  he  laughed  and  went  the  faster  when  she  called. 
He  was  roguishness  incarnate. 

Thus  they  stumbled  along,  the  rollicking  baby  and  the  cross  old 
woman,  around  the  hallways  and  up  the  worn  stairs  until  the  baby 
disappeared  into  a  square  of  blue  sky  and  the  woman,  terror  in  her 
heart,  crept  gropingly  after  him. 

There  were  smooth  little  pebbles  on  the  tarred  roof  and  the  baby 
clutched  them  happily. 

“Ah!”  he  sighed  comfortably,  “Ah — nice!” 

Umn  Faris  sighed  with  relief  when  she  beheld  him  unhurt.  She, 
too,  sat  down  on  the  pebbles,  utterly  weary  from  her  unwonted  exer¬ 
tion.  She  held  his  garment  tight  and  scolded  him  in  breathless 
Arabic. 
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“Thou  wicked,  wicked  little  fox!”  she  muttered. 

The  baby,  fascinated  with  the  pebbles,  paid  no  heed.  Unm 
Faris  at  last  caught  her  breath  and  looked  about  her.  She  saw  noth¬ 
ing  save  flapping  clothes  drying  in  the  April  wind.  It  was  the  first 
time  she  had  been  from  her  son’s  doorway — her  daughter-in-law 
dried  their  linen  in  a  courtyard — and  she  wondered  idly  why  clothes 
were  drying  in  this  place.  She  pulled  herself  to  her  feet  wearily. 

Suddenly  the  freshening  breeze  caught  a  blanket  that  hung  be¬ 
fore  her  and  flung  it  sidewise  over  the  scuttle  door. 

It  left  Umn  Faris  looking  straight  across  an  open  space,  over  the 
pebbles  of  the  roof,  over  the  flat  tops  of  the  next  roofs  and  beyond 
the  great  stretches  of  the  warehouses  and  wharves  into  the  dazzling 
waters  of  the  bay.  A  blur  of  riotous  blue,  towers  rising  in  mists  of 
smoke,  a  green  island  glistening  in  the  midst  of  the  waters  and 
bridges  all  shadowy  in  April  sunlight. 

Umn  Faris  lifted  her  sad  old  eyes  and  really  saw  America  for  the 
first  time.  She  walked  across  the  pebbly  space  like  one  in  a  dream, 
she  leaned  against  the  railing  and  stared. 

Her  tired  soul  drank  in  the  wonderful  bigness  of  it  all.  Her 
shoulders  straightened  a  little  and  she  breathed  deeply. 

“Up!  Up!”  coaxed  the  baby  at  her  feet. 

She  lifted  him  in  her  arms. 

“Up!  Up!”  he  triumphed,  waving  his  fat  hands. 

And  Umn  Faris  spoke  her  first  English  word. 

“Up!  Up!”  she  laughed  comprehendingly. 

There  was  a  bench  by  the  chimney,  she  sat  down  upon  it  and 
held  the  child  close  to  her  heart,  staring  over  his  dusky  little  head 
to  feast  her  tired  eyes  in  the  glorious  blue  of  the  waters. 

And  as  she  looked  she  swayed  to  and  fro  unconsciously  and  her 
grandson,  sleepy  from  his  climb,  crooned  contentedly.  After  a  time 
she  began  chanting  a  queer  little  tune  to  him,  the  words  came  spon¬ 
taneously  from  her  old  lips,  she  measured  rhymthically  after  the 
manner  of  her  people. 

“  In  the  land  of  thy  fathers,”  she  murmured. 

“Have  I  sat  many  times  on  the  housetop! 

Very  often  in  the  evening 

Thus  have  I  watched  the  sunset  from  the  housetop! 

Once  when  I  was  a  maiden  I  hid  myself  on  the  housetop, 

I  hid  myself  from  an  old  man — a  man  they  would  have  me  wed! 
Then  when  the  stars  came  forth,  there  came  to  me 
Over  the  housetops,  my  lover! 

He  was  young — ne  was  brave  and  swept  me  away  with  him  over 
the  housetops! 
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Then  there  was  fighting  and  strife,  but  he  hid  me  secure  on  his 
housetop ! 

In  Beirut,  on  the  mountainside,  on  a  housetop!” 

The  baby  was  asleep.  Umn  Faris  stared  down  at  him.  She  was 
like  a  woman  in  a  wonderful  dream.  And  she  bent  more  closely 
over  him  as  she  swayed,  and  her  voice  was  infinitely  deep  and  sweet. 

“On  a  housetop  I  have  cradled  in  mine  arms  thy  father,”  she 
whispered,  “thy  father,  my  first-born!  ”  And  then  she,  too,  was  still. 

The  wind  blew  her  gray  hair  in  curling  strands  around  her  uka, 
it  brought  a  touch  of  color  to  her  sallow  cheeks,  the  lovely  shimmer 
of  the  sunlit  waters  was  reflected  in  her  glowing  eyes. 

It  was  sunset  when  they  found  her;  she  looked  amazed  into  her 
son’s  frightened  face. 

“I  thought — I  thought — ,”  he  stammered,  “I  thought  thou  had 

frown  too  sad  for  life — that  thou  had  died,  little  mother  of  my 
eart!” 

“Foolish  one,”  she  responded  serenely,  “shall  one  as  old  as  I 
die  of  grief?  Life  is  not  all  grief.” 

He  stared  at  her  in  awe,  not  comprehending.  The  baby  stirred 
in  his  sleep  and  the  man  stooped  awkwardly  to  lift  him.  The  touch 
of  his  hands  brought  a  smile  to  the  woman’s  luminous  eyes. 

“Son  of  my  youth,”  she  murmured  tenderly,  “dost  thou  remem¬ 
ber  how  often  on  another  housetop  I  have  cradled  thee  thus  in  my 
arms  ?” 

She  stumbled  stiffly  to  her  feet  and  shaded  her  eyes  from  the 
setting  sun.  She  stood  proudly,  her  head  lifted,  her  gaze  serene, 
there  was  a  newfound  healing  peace  in  her  bruised  old  heart. 
Suddenly  she  stretched  out  her  arms  to  the  gleaming  bay. 

“Thou  art  right  to  boast  of  this  land!”  she  cried.  “I,  too,  shall 
boast  hereafter!  It  is  not  like  Beirut — that — that  will  always  be 
mine  own,  but  this  is  the  land  that  has  seemed  good  to  thee  and  in 
it— -I  have  found  another  housetop!” 


THE  VALUE  OF  THE  BRICK  HOUSE  IN  PER¬ 
MANENT  ARCHITECTURE:  ITS  HOME 
QUALITY  AND  CHARM 

HERE  is  a  certain  little  village  in  a  remote  fertile 
valley  of  Pennsylvania  whose  history  is  rooted  deep 
in  memories  of  the  early  colonists  who  settled  there. 
In  the  peace  and  seclusion  of  this  valley  these  wan¬ 
derers  from  home  seemed  to  have  found  happiness. 
It  is  as  if  they  had  said  to  themselves:  “Here  we  will 
live  and  die;  here  we  will  build  our  homes,  and  here 
our  children  will  grow  up  into  peace  and  plenty.”  And  so  the  sen¬ 
timent  throughout  the  little  village  that  sprang  into  existence  and 
the  homes  in  the  village,  was  one  of  permanence.  No  mere  set¬ 
tlers’  cabins  found  mushroom  growth  on  the  hillsides;  everything 
was  planned  for  the  future;  the  houses,  small  and  large,  were  built 
of  brick,  houses  that  would  last  for  generations.  It  may  be  that 
these  early  settlers  realized  the  possibilities  of  beauty  as  well  as  of 
permanence  in  the  brick  house.  Perhaps,  in  the  homes  of  their 
ancestors  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  they  had  observed  it  growing 
old  gracefully,  and  remembered  that  from  year  to  year  and  from 
generation  to  generation  it  took  on  a  mellower  and  friendlier  tone, 
that  in  time  it  attracted  to  itself  vines  from  the  nearby  flower  bed, 
and  after  many  seasons  withdrew  into  the  landscape  about  it,  fur¬ 
nishing  a  most  beautiful  color  note.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to 
decide  just  how  far  into  the  beauty  of  things  the  early  settler  per¬ 
mitted  his  mind  to  wander,  for  he  was  not  a  sentimental  person 
and  he  was  often  harassed  bv  poverty,  perplexed  by  religious  doubt, 
and  all  about  him  was  the  problem  of  the  Indian. 

But  whether  his  feeling  was  practical  or  aesthetic,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  his  desire  for  a  home  found  satisfaction  in  the  brick 
house,  well  designed,  sturdily  constructed,  and  planned  so  inevita¬ 
bly  for  peace  and  comfort  and  right  living  that  the  result  was  beauty. 
These  Colonists  had  wandered  about  long  years  enough  to  have 
grown  heartsick  for  what  stood  as  the  greatest  privilege,  the  per¬ 
manent  home.  How  much  of  gratitude  went  into  the  building  of 
these  houses  in  the  Lovely  Valley  one  may  not  say,  but  that  their 
friendliness  is  evident  and  their  beauty  permanent  would  indicate 
that  they  were  built  as  monuments  to  the  discovery,  by  these  men 
of  travail,  of  the  opportunity  of  finally  taking  root  in  the  soil  and 
of  establishing  permanent  relation  with  the  land. 

And  today  a  Traveler  journeying  through  this  Valley  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  gazing  upon  these  old  brick  houses,  which  have  been 
homes  from  the  first  closing  in  of  roof  and  door,  will  find,  as  he 
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stands  on  the  winding  roadway,  with  the  bees  humming  in  the 
clover  fields,  with  peace  and  beauty  about  him,  that  not  the  least 
of  his  joy  is  the  friendly  aspect  of  the  gentle  old  dwellings  that 
seem  to  welcome  him  as  they  have  welcomed  families  and  friends 
for  generations  past.  If 
the  Traveler  is  a  man  of  Copyrighted, 

.  ,  1910,  by  the 

imagination,  and  even  if 
he  is  not,  but  only  prac-  America- 
tical  and  wise,  he  will 
realize  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  about  the  well-con¬ 
trived,  well-adjusted  brick 
house  that  seems  to  have 
a  special  significance,  as 
though  it  were  somehow 
predestined  to  be  a  home¬ 
stead;  that  it  belongs  in 
quiet  gardens,  with  brick-paved  pathways  and  bowers  of  climbing 
roses,  and  he  hopes  for  a  lattice  window  back  of  the  roses,  and  he 
is  sure  of  a  friendly  homely  existence  within  the  brick  walls. 
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OF  COURSE,  every  traveler  who  passes  through  the  Lovely 
Valley  may  not  feel  in  this  poetic  way  about  the  brick  house. 
It  is  possible  to  conceive  of  a  pedestrian  on  the  sunny  road¬ 
way  who  is  a  cement  enthusiast,  or  who  may  be  devoted  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  clapboard  house,  or  of  one  who  has  pinned  his 
faith  in  modern  domestic  architecture  to  the  style  born  of  the  old 
Mission  buildings,  with  their  red-tiled  roofs  outlined  against  the 
brilliant  California  sky.  We  cannot  expect  architectural  enthu¬ 
siasm  limited  to  one  expression  in  America,  because  we  are  a  people 
of  many  tastes  and  many  needs,  and  happily  just  now  we  have 
become  conscious  of  the  fact  that  we  have  an  independent  point  of 
view  toward  architecture  which  it  is  worth  our  while  to  cultivate, 
and  we  do  not  intend  that  any  one  person  or  style  shall  dominate 
that  taste.  With  our  diversified  landscape,  our  different  kinds  of 
climate,  with  our  mountains  and  valleys,  seashore  and  plains,  we 
have  the  opportunity  for  almost  every  kind  of  home  building  that 
the  heart  of  man  may  crave.  All  that  we  can  hope  for  is  that  this 
craving  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  sincere  desire  to  create  a  good 
dwelling  for  a  man’s  own  life  and  the  joy  of  his  own  neighborhood. 

Here  in  America  we  have  only  lately  and  very  slowly  awak¬ 
ened  to  the  desire  for  this  home  quality  in  our  dwellings.  We 
have  wanted  the  house  that  our  neighbor  would  admire,  or  the 
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reproduction  of  the  house  that  our  neighbor  had  admired  some¬ 
where  in  foreign  lands.  We  seemed  to  seek  through  our  buildings 
an  opportunity  to  be  flattered.  Our  estimate  of  the  place  we  lived 
in  was  how  we  felt  about  its  appearance,  not  the  peace  and  com¬ 
fort  it  afforded  us.  We 
judged  it  as  a  stranger, 
not  for  the  home 
quality.  As  an 
English  visitor 
pathetically  and 
most  wittily  remarked, 
“Americans  seem  to 
their  houses  as 
&  to  escape 
from.”  Our  interests 
have  been  away  from 
the  fireside,  out  in  our 
concert  halls,  in  our  theaters  and  in  our  market-places.  As  the 
French  people  have  advanced  from  the  phrase  “where  one  lives” 
to  the  use  of  our  English  word  “home,”  we  seemed  to  abandon  both 
the  sentiment  and  the  expression  of  it  for  the  sake 
of  a  hurried,  restless,  excited  pursuit  of  what  we 
have  fancied  pleasure  to  be.  We  have  not  sought 
Lovely  Valleys  in  which  to  build  permanent  brick 
houses.  We  have  put  up  our  enormous  hotels,  with 
elevators  to  take  us  quickly  away  from  them  and 
cabs  at  the  door  to  hasten  our  escape. 

But  whatever  phases  of  development  a  nation 

,,  ,  .  1  .,  »  .,  •*  *11  ■>  .V  DETAIL  OF  ENTRANCE. 

goes  through  in  pursuit  ot  the  various  will-o  -tne- 
wisps  flickering  through  its  civilization,  the  homesickness  for  the 
hearthstone  will  always  come  back  sooner  or  later.  And  we  have 
just  now  reached  that  period  of  home  sickness  in  America.  As  a 
result  we  are  leaving  our  cities,  the  more  intelligent,  the  more 
thoughtful  of  us,  to  find  comfort  or  peace  or  opportunity  for  work 
in  the  country.  And  the  minute  a  man’s  face  is  turned  toward  the 
country  with  affection,  his  heart  softens  at  the  word  “home.’  And 
when  once  the  desire  for  home  is  awakened,  the  building  of  the 
home  dwelling  place  becomes  a  matter  of  great  significance,  and 
its  beauty  and  permanence  the  absorbing  thought  of  his  days. 

It  may  be  that  we  shall  slowly  reach  a  developed  ideal  of  home 
beauty,  but  the  ideal  must  grow  through  love  of  home,  and  the  love 
will  come  as  we  seek  more  and  more  earnestly  the  peace  and  repose 
of  the  Lovelv  Valiev  for  our  dailv  life.  Not  because  the  Traveler 
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had  a  deep-rooted  objection  to  cement  or  wood  or  stone,  did  he 
build  his  homestead  of  brick,  but  because  down  in  the  Valley  the 
old  brick  houses  had  touched  his  imagination,  because  they  seemed 
to  hold  in  essence  the  home  quality  his  heart  was  heavy  with.  These 
houses  had  been  built  with  the  greatest  simplicity  out  of  the  material 
that  the  Colonists  found  at  hand,  and  so  were  in  harmony  with  the 
landscape;  they  were  built  for  home  life  and  so  seemed  to  him  to  be 
the  epitome  of  what  could  be  wrought  as  a  symbol  of  home  exist¬ 
ence. 

There  is  so  much  to  be  said  for  the  brick  house.  After  the  first 
expense  of  building,  it  is  less  costly  than  many  other  kinds  of  con¬ 
struction;  it  adjusts  it¬ 
self  to  various  styles  of 
architecture,  to  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  Colonial 
period,  to  the  more  or¬ 
nate  and  lavish  Jacobean 
style;  it  may  be  made 
equally  effective  for  the 
small  bungalow  or  for 
the  stately  mansion; 
there  is  indeed  no  end  brick  house  designed  by  w.  d.  Austin. 

to  the  variation  of  beauty  and  color  which  can  be  achieved  by  an 
understanding  use  of  brick.  There  is  no  more  permanent  building 
material  than  brick,  witness  the  examples  of  this  architecture  still 
remaining  in  Persia  and  Egypt. 

FOR  a  period  in  America  we  lost  our  sense  of  proportion  toward 
an  aesthetic  valuation  of  brick.  We  massed  it  in  flat  sur¬ 
faces,  often  we  painted  the  brick  and  the  mortar  one  color; 
we  built  it  without  interest  in  its  architectural  possibilities;  we 
erected  long  lines  o  city  brick  houses  all  the  same  color  and  tone. 
It  also  became  a  means  of  easy  development  in  the  quick  upbuilding 
of  crude  frontier  towns.  It  was  used  without  understanding,  until 
the  brick  houses  became  almost  an  architectural  byword.  Finally 
we  turned  away  from  it  or  from  the  usual  presentation  of  it,  and  for 
the  time  centered  our  interest  in  the  wood  structures. 

And  then  we  proceeded  to  do  very  largely  to  wood  what  we  had 
been  doing  to  brick,  we  forgot  its  possibility  for  beauty  and  all  the 
lovely  association  which  the  well-constructed  wood  house  has  had  in 
the  architectural  development  of  each  nation.  We  put  up  the  clap¬ 
board  shanty.  We  used  up  good  forests  to  build  bad  houses.  We 
degenerated  from  the  shanty  to  the  terrible  building  known  through 
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our  suburbs  as 
the  Queen 
Anne  house, 
which  was  a 
matter  of 
openwork 
walls  and  gin- 
gerbread  trim¬ 
ming.  As  we 
lost  our  love 
of  home  and 
our  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  good 

construction  we  seemed  to  lose  our  color  sense  in  relation  to 
architecture  until  our  suburban  houses  became  blotches  on  the 
landscape  and  our  city  houses  indicated  that  our  metropolitan  life 
might  be  a  prison  routine. 

Today  we  are  once  more  thinking  about  our  homes,  about  the 
beauty  of  them,  of  the  value  of  permanence,  of  their  relation  to  the 
kind  of  life  we  are  living;  about  the  effect  they  will  have  upon  our 
sons  and  daughters  as  they  grow  up  to  be  real  American  men  and 
women.  The  result  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  we  are  turn¬ 
ing  toward  the  country  for  the  life  of  these  sons  and  daughters,  and 
we  are  building  in  the  country  homes  that  will  outlive  our  own  life, 
that  will  be  monuments  for  generations  to  come  of  the  awakening 
of  the  American  people  toward  the  necessity  of  a  beautiful,  satisfy¬ 
ing  home  life,  if  the  nation  is  to  make 
the  progress  which  we  have  all  in  our 
hearts  hoped  for  it. 

The  brick  house  has  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  furnishing  its  own  beautiful 
color  spot  in  the  landscape,  and  with 
the  present  method  of  varying  the  color 
in  the  brick  in  its  manufacture,  and 
with  the  mortar  used  in  the  natural 
tone  and  raked  out  between  the  brick, 
a  picturesque  effect  of  rich  and  subtle 
coloring  can  be  achieved  which  would  DETAILOFHOUSEBYDERBY&  ROBINSON‘ 
only  be  possible  in  other  architecture  after  very  many  years  of 
weathering  and  mellowing. 

A  house  of  brick,  well  thought  out,  may  be  made  to  harmonize 
most  interestingly  with  almost  any  kind  of  landscape.  It  is  most 
friendly  in  effect  if  adjusted  to  a  sloping  hillside;  if  it  stands  on  flat 
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ground  it  only  needs  the  close  proximity  of  an  apple  orchard.  In 
the  woods  it  relieves  gloom  and  monotony,  and  on  the  seashore  it  is 
in  beautiful  contrast  to  the  gray  tones  and  the  blue  sweep  of  the  water. 

There  is  but  one  point  to  be  considered  in  planting  a  flower  gar¬ 
den  for  the  brick  house.  Vivid  red  flowers  should  be  kept  back  in 
the  separate  flower  beds  or  in  the  hedges  at  the  side  of  the  garden 
enclosure.  The  poppy,  salvia  and  red  geranium  should  not  be 
brought  too  close  to  any  fZfir&Vg-  & 
tone  of  brick  house  ex-  lurilcfng 


n  ii  sis  social 

cept  those  of  yellow.  o/Amer, 

The  use  of  brick  in  the 
garden  wall  is  a  thing  that 
the  English  people  have 
brought  to  perfection.  What 
could  be  lovelier  than  old 
English  gardens  hedged  about 
by  brick  walls,  with  the  apri¬ 
cots  and  pears  growing  against  their  sunny  exposure.  And  what  so 
friendly  as  the  brick  pathway  with  flowers  close  at  the  edge,  and  even  a 
weed  or  two  under  one’s  feet,  leading  to  the  capacious  and  the  kindly 
entrance  of  the  old  brick  house.  We  have  lost  sight  in  America  of  the 
value  of  the  brick  pavement  in  the  town  or  country  landscape.  To 
be  sure,  it  eventually  becomes  quite  uneven,  it  is  never  very  neat 
and  crisp,  but  what  color  it  lends  to  the  pathway  and  how  inti¬ 
mately  it  is  related  to  the  brick  house  itself,  and  how  it  branches  away 
and  leads  you  out  to  the  brick  wall  where  the  fruit  is  ripe, — the  wall 
which  seems  somehow  to  shelter  you  from  the  world  with  most 
friendly  arms,  and  at  the  same  time  to  hold  gentle  lure  for  the 
stranger  without  the  gate. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view  the  brick  house  is  an  excellent 
investment.  Well  constructed  at  the  start,  it  needs  very  little  repair, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  becoming  more  beautiful  from  year  to 
year  instead  of  increasingly  shabby,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  our 

wooden  structures ;  generally 
the  case  where  the  houses  are 
painted  instead  of  being  oiled. 
And  if  one  stops  to  think  of  it, 
what  an  inartistic  as  well  as 
unfriendly  thing  it  is  to  paint 
a  house  over  from  time  to 
time  in  quite  a  new  and  differ¬ 
ent  color.  How  can  we  hope 
for  tender  associations  about 
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a  dwelling  that  is  green  one  spring  and  red  another  and  yellow 
another;  that  from  year  to  year  has  a  different  face  for  us,  and 
seems  to  be  striving  in  a  crude  way  to  keep  in  fashion  ?  What 
would  we  think  of  a  friend  who  came  to  us  one  season  as  a 
blonde,  and  the  next  as  a  brunette,  and  then  suddenly  startled  us 
as  we  were  trying  to  form  some  sweet  tie  or  association, 
in  the  guise  of  a  striking  Venetian  type,  all  red  and  gold  and  orange  ? 
No  sense  of  affection  can  spring  in  your  heart  for  the  house  that  does 
not  grow  old  beautifully,  that  does  not  hold  the  same  friendly  aspect 
from  year  to  year,  changing  only  as  the  hand  of  time  is  laid  upon  it. 
We  want  to  find  in  our  houses  what  we  seek  in  our  friendships,  an 
unchanging  quality,  a  welcome  and  a  surety  of  peace  and  comfort. 

The  great  difficulty  in  America  has  been  that  we  have  built  tem¬ 
porary  houses  to  live  in  until  we  should  grow  rich  enough  to  afford 
luxurious  dwellings.  So  instead  of  homes  we  have  had,  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  places  which  we  were  waiting  to  move  from, 
inartistic,  impermanent,  destructive  to  all  home  feeling.  We  have 
not  built  for  ourselves,  or  for  posterity,  but  just  to  house  ourselves 
until  the  boom  struck  our  town.  But  at  last  we  are  seeking:  for 
homes,  even  beginning  to  build  them. 

The  Traveler  who  built  his  new  brick  house  in  the  Lovely  old 
Valley  of  Pennsylvania  is  but  a  symbol  to  us  of  the  newly  awakened 
spirit  of  understanding  toward  the  beauty  of  home  life  and  the 
right  construction  of  the  home,  and  the  Lovely  Valley  toward  which 
so  many  of  us  are  turning  our  faces  is  just  country  life  which  is 
calling  us  all  over  the  nation,  and  which  we  must  return  to  before 
the  full  peace  and  beauty  of  which  the  nation  is  capable  will  be  dis¬ 
covered. 
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HEN  the  Far  West  was  still  a  wilderness,  and  the 
cowboy  and  his  long-horned  cattle  had  not  yet  dis¬ 
placed  the  roving  buffalo  of  the  lowlands  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  a  little  group  of  homeseekers  made 
their  difficult  way  up  the  valley  of  the  Platte,  across 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  into  the  alkali  desert  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  beyond.  There  they  found  the 
Shoshone  Indian,  the  rattlesnake  and  the  cricket  holding  divided 
sway,  alert  to  ravage  whatever  blossoming  this  arid  land  might 
achieve.  Through  incessant  toil  the  stubborn  soil  was  finally  con¬ 
quered,  but  as  the  months  drew  into  years  another  hunger  came 
upon  these  isolated  folk, — that  desire  for  play  which  is  latent  in  every 
normal  being  who  has  not  had  joy  starved  out  of  him.  The  nearest 
theater  to  these  settlers  was  fully  a  thousand  miles  distant  by  ox 
team.  Religion  they  had  in  plenty,  for  they  had  been  driven  forth 
from  their  early  homes  to  seek  freedom  for  their  own  beliefs,  but 
entertainment  and  instructive  recreation  came  rarely  into  their  lives. 
And  they  finally  realized  that  they  could  secure  only  what  they 
themselves  could  produce.  They  believed  in  the  theater  and  in  its 
power  to  instruct  as  well  as  to  entertain,  and  among  them  were 
some  who  had  spoken  lines  from  Shakespeare  before  taking  up  this 
trek  into  the  wilderness,  and  the  result  was  an  experiment  in  com¬ 
munal  control  of  a  theater  of  their  own,  the  effects  of  which  experi¬ 
ment  were  widely  diffused  throughout  the  theatrical  world,  and  still 
attest  the  worth  of  their  origin. 

Born  in  the  Eastern  seaboard  States,  where  they  had  been  fairly 
familiar  with  the  drama  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  and  with 
the  sort  of  theaters  in  which  plays  of  the  period  were  most  fre¬ 
quently  given,  these  people  found  their  desire  to  have  the  drama 
within  their  community  met  by  the  problem  of  first  building  a  thea¬ 
ter  or  going  without  it;  they  chose  to  build  and  started  their  theater 
with  a  will.  No  temporary  little  shanty  did  they  construct,  but  a 
playhouse  so  ample  tnat  now,  after  the  lapse  of  over  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  the  theater  building  is  still  in  constant  use  by  the  largest  of 
contemporary  traveling  companies. 

Pressed  as  they  were  by  their  necessities,  the  original  settlers 
commenced  the  foundations  of  their  theater  while  they  themselves 
were  still  worshiping  under  a  brush-covered  bower,  and  while  many 
of  them  were  living  in  the  dismounted  canvas-covered  wagon  beds 
of  the  prairie-schooners  which  had  brought  them  to  this  desert 
home.  There  was  among  them  the  man  with  the  crude '  pioneer 
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sawmill  who  traded  his  planed  lumber  for  stock  in  the  playhouse, 
and  the  carpenter  took  stock  for  his  labor.  The  plowman,  when 
he  decided  that  he  would  find  pleasure  and  profit  in  the  stage,  was 
willing  to  take  his  pay  in  the  currency  that  was  turned  in  at  the 
box  office  of  those  days, — bushels  of  potatoes,  or  canon  firewood  by 
the  cord.  There  was  no  use  in  hoping  for  money  for  any  such  pur¬ 
pose,  so  the  motive  of  immediate  financial  gain  was  not  an  influence 
in  supporting  their  theater  project,  and  dividends  were  a  dream  of 
remote  future.  There  was,  instead,  the  community’s  hunger  for 
such  recreation  as  the  drama  could  furnish;  the  enjoyment  of  it 
was  to  be  their  profit,  the  thought  of  it  an  inspiration  to  their  effort. 

THE  families  of  the  first  actresses  who  were  placed  in  the  ama¬ 
teur  casts  felt  the  press  of  the  general  necessity  and  approached 
their  problem  with  a  simple-hearted  determination  to  meet  it 
as  best  they  could.  They  studied  the  roles  assigned  their  young  and 
lovely  daughters  in  order  that  they  themselves  might  the  better  know 
how  to  selert  or  make  appropriate  costumes  for  them,  while  “the 
men  folks’’  munched  their  Shakespearean  lines  with  their  lunches, 
or  spoke  them  to  their  mule  spans  as  they  drove  along.  Whatever 
they  were  by  day, — plowmen,  storekeepers,  carpenters  or  herdsmen, 
at  night  they  were  always  Green  Room  devotees,  and  the  premiere 
performances  were  fete  occasions  to  the  community. 

The  dramatic  resources  of  this  theater  in  the  days  of  its  greatest 
usefulness  consisted  of  the  “Home  Dramatic  Company,”  to  which 
everyone  imagining  himself  to  be  possessed  of  the  slightest  bit  of 
talent  applied  for  admission.  As  a  gift  for  acting  and  industry  com¬ 
mended  the  applicant  to  consideration  he  was  allowed  up  in  front 
among  the  principals.  Sometimes  when  the  mountain  trails  were 
open  through  Great  South  Pass  and  the  Indians  were  more  than 
usually  quiet,  some  adventuresome  actor  from  east  of  the  Missouri 
would  find  his  way  thither,  to  be  welcomed  eagerly  by  the  “Home 
Dramatic  Company,”  which  could  be  counted  upon  to  give  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  reception.  If  he  elected  to  play  Macbeth,  the  leading  man 
of  the  home  company  was  expected  to  follow  with  his  own  version 
soon  after  in  order  that  the  people  might  decide  by  comparison 
what  progress  they  themselves  were  making. 

Many  of  us  who  lived  by  the  playhouse  in  this  wilderness  recall 
the  bookkeeper  of  the  large  community  store  who  went  out  by  night 
to  play  King  Lear,  and  who  knew  every  line  of  all  the  standard 
Shakespearean  plays  by  heart.  And  we  also  knew  Seth  Williams, 
who  had  shouldered  a  musket  in  the  Civil  War,  and  had  taken  to 
playwriting  afterward.  Indeed,  many  of  us  who  had  been  drafted 
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to  carry  muskets  in  his  play-battalions  learned  upon  real  battle¬ 
fields  how  well  we  had  been  trained.  We  came  to  the  stageland 
freely  and  joyously,  our  inclination  being  the  only  lure,  the  stage- 
manager  inside  having  all  the  fun  there  was  in  the  game,  without 
the  worry  over  dividends.  If  anybody  knew  who  the  box-office  man 
was,  it  was  only  the  manager,  who  settled  up  with  him  for  the  price 
of  the  lights  and  the  salary  of  the  helper  who  tended  the  stove. 

Once  the  manager  came  out  of  his  office  and  went  back  on  the 
stage  where  he  was  needed  to  play  villain  to  the  chief  director’s  role 
of  hero  in  “The  Silver  King.”  He  emerged  from  obscurity  at  once 
and  became  a  village  idol,  while  the  chief  director  achieved  such 
stage  success  that  he  was  elected  governor  the  very  next  time  the 
people  had  a  chance  to  cast  their  ballots. 

Then  there  was  Mrs.  Snowden,  whose  songs  we  sang,  and  if  the 
applause  was  great,  she  had  them  published.  The  man  who  played  the 
lover  in  the  operas  this  little  community  company  undertook,  learned 
to  know  his  cast  so  well  that  he  often  rewrote  scenarios  the  better  to 
bring  out  the  particular  talent  at  local  command!  If  some  youth  in 
the  village  had  an  idea  for  a  play  he  could  win  a  sympathetic  hear¬ 
ing  at  once  and  a  chance  to  try  it  out.  The  wide-open  stage  door, 
and  the  intimate  touch  between  the  entertained  and  the  entertainers 
was  the  thing  that  impressed  itself  indelibly  as  the  hallmark  of  the 
community’s  stage.  And  this  spirit  continued  out  beyond  the  cur¬ 
tain  into  the  parquet.  Did  the  stockholder  hunt  greedily  for  his 
money  value  ?  Instead,  because  there  was  no  such  value,  he  prized 
his  stock  more  highly,  for  it  gave  him  a  claim  to  two  seats  perma¬ 
nently,  and  members  of  his  family  would  be  in  those  particular  seats 
each  night,  sending  flowers  forward  to  a  favorite  on  the  stage,  or 
some  relative,  perhaps,  whose  costumes  they  had  been  helping  with 
all  day. 

THE  boxes,  owned  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  community,  was 
each  known  by  the  name  of  its  holder,  and  the  mayor  of  the 
village  was  the  person  to  whom  everybody  looked  for  sug¬ 
gestions  of  better  plays  if  visiting  travelers  could  tell  him  of  having 
heard  of  such  in  their  journeyings  to  New  York,  or  overseas.  After 
a  score  of  years  had  passed,  and  some  of  the  older  actors  were  be¬ 
coming  veterans,  the  mayor  again  was  the  man  who  led  the  sub¬ 
scription  list  and  named  the  committees  to  arrange  for  the  long 
series  of  “benefits”  that  preceded  their  final  leave-taking  from  this 
stage. 

It  was  an  intimate  kind  of  use  to  make  of  the  theater,  to  render  it 
a  means  of  interpreting  the  community’s  life,  and  to  furnish  through 
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it  at  once  both  joy  and  opportunity,  with  as  little  restriction  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  folk-drama  spirit,  in  an  open-hearted  fealty  to  the  pioneer 
Western  life,  was  here  presented. 

And  did  it  pay  ? 

Well,  once  a  young  man  wrote  something  the  community  thought 
was  rather  good  in  the  way  of  a  home-made  drama.  Promptly  a 
purse  was  raised.  He  was  sent  touring  all  over  these  United  States 
with  “  Coriantamur.”  You,  perhaps,  may  never  have  heard  of  it, 
but  it  came  to  the  public  by  a  process  rich  in  possibilities.  It  was 
a  native  effort  by  someone  who  felt  life  surging  within  him,  de¬ 
manding  a  chance  to  express  itself  in  this  way.  The  play  did  not 
go  bankrupt.  I  saw  it  in  San  Francisco.  And  less  than  a  year  ago 
I  saw  the  name  of  its  second  leading  man  (then  a  stripling  in  his  first 
roles)  decorating  the  top  of  a  play-bill  in  a  metropolitan  theater. 

This  Pioneer  Municipal  Theater  paid  in  another  way.  There 
was  a  girl  who  did  well  in  an  opera,  and  while  some  of  her  friends 
were  urging  her  to  study  at  one  of  the  famous  schools,  others  busied 
themselves  with  subscription  lists,  to  make  this  possible.  Soon  she 
found  herself  in  New  York.  There  I  attended  a  theater  last  winter 
and  heard  the  encores  echo  to  each  of  this  young  woman’s  songs  as 
leading  lady  of  “The  Beauty  Spot.” 

And  more  than  in  these  ways  it  paid.  One  night  after  the 
“Home  Dramatic”  had  commenced  to  achieve  success  there  was  a 
play  put  on  which  called  for  a  child  in  arms.  None  had  yet  listed 
with  the  company,  but  one  of  the  women  members  thought  she 
knew  where  a  baby  was  to  be  found  that  would  fill  the  part.  Thus 
it  came  about  that  Annie  Kiskadden  Adams  was  called  upon  to 
lend  her  little  one,  and  the  child  in  arms  who  came  on  as  the  tiniest 
member  of  the  cast  was  none  other  than  our  Maude  Adams  of  to¬ 
day.  The  hands  that  reddened  with  the  vigor  of  their  applause  on 
the  night  of  her  first  performance  are  mostly  stilled  now,  but  not  so 
very  many  years  ago  I  saw  one  of  those  inveterate  old  “first  nighters” 
fondling  tenderly  a  little  golden  lead  pencil  made  in  the  semblance 
of  a  licorice  stick,  and  inscribed  “From  Maude  Adams  to  the  man 
who  used  to  give  her  licorice  sticks!”  While  the  people  had  been  trek¬ 
king  to  the  valley  Maude  Adams’  mother  had  been  born  in  a  shelter 
they  had  erected  for  the  women  on  the  mountain  trail  above  the  valley. 
A  buffalo  robe  had  shielded  her  from  the  winds  at  birth,  and  the  toiling 
hands  that  stripped  the  buffalo  hides  and  laid  stone  upon  stone  in  the 
building  of  that  wilderness  theater — -well,  they  are  not  here  now  to 
claim  any  credit  from  the  master  of  the  Empire  Theater,  who  also, 
necessarily,  is  master  of  his  galaxy  of  stars  of  whom  that  little  girl 
of  the  wilderness  is  surely  at  this  hour  the  chief. 
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AND  the  changing  days  that  ended  the  one-time  open  spirit  ? 
Perhaps  if  the  stock  had  been  differently  held  there  would 
have  been  no  changing.  But,  as  it  was,  with  the  opening  of 
the  railroad  there  came  traveling  shows,  and  with  these  shows  there 
came  the  dickering  for  the  biggest  percentage  the  business  would 
bear.  And  with  the  dickering  came  dividends,  and  with  the  divi¬ 
dends  a  fight  to  control  the  stock.  It  wTas  found  that  the  seats  which 
were  owned  permanently  by  stockholders  cut  down  the  dividend 
margins  for  other  stockholders,  and  so  almost  all  seats  were  finally 
turned  into  the  box-office  list,  and  the  struggle  for  revenue  was  on. 

Before  that  time  the  theater  had  been  the  town’s  rallying  spot. 
Within  its  doors  the  great  men  who  had  come  as  visitors  had  been 
entertained,  the  great  preachers  had  been  listened  to  and  the  most 
fiery  of  the  political  rallies  had  been  held.  Always  those  who  had 
used  the  theater  had  known  the  bill  of  costs,  and  would  have  reviled 
the  manager  as  indecently  acquisitive  if  he  had  raised  the  price  of 
seats  unreasonably.  However,  one  day  a  young  man,  a  stranger 
from  the  East,  dropped  into  town.  After  that  the  local  manager 
claimed  to  be  no  more  than  a  janitor  in  his  own  place,  all  the  book¬ 
ings  being  arranged  in  the  New  York  office  by  a  syndicate.  It 
was  a  new  word  that  flashed  upon  the  community  with  instant 
potency.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  incidents  illustrating  the 
appalling  change  of  conditions  easy  for  one  to  recall  of  a  period 
immediately  following,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  Madame  Sarah 
Bernhardt’s  coming  to  town,  who  not  being  “a  member”  of  the 
syndicate  found  she  could  not  play  in  the  theater  where  once  she 
would  have  been  honored.  And  whatever  the  people  thought  of  it, 
they  could  do  nothing  except  try  to  hear  her  as  best  they  could  in 
an  open-air  concert  hall  fourteen  miles  out  in  the  country  which 
they  secured  for  her  performance  with  difficulty  in  the  face  of 
monopoly  opposition. 

Then  came  Mrs.  Fiske,  and  not  only  was  the  open  theater  of  the 
old  days  closed  to  her  but  also  every  other  hall  in  the  city,  friends  of 
the  theatrical  management  having  rented  them  all  for  her  dates,  “on 
orders  from  the  East.”  Later  Miss  Blanche  Bates  arrived,  and 
the  people  longed  to  welcome  her  home,  for  with  Eleanor  Robson 
and  Harry  Corson  Clark  and  Ada  Dwyer  and  many  others,  they 
counted  her  one  of  themselves — one  of  their  “Home  Dramatic 
Company”  in  the  last  period  of  its  existence,  when  it  struggled  for 
its  freedom  as  plain  “stock,”  in  another  diminutive  playhouse. 
But  the  doors  were  not  to  be  open  to  Miss  Bates  any  more  than 
they  were  to  the  others  because,  like  them,  she  had  not  booked  with 
the  Stranger  from  the  East! 
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Had  Mrs.  Fiske  and  Miss  Blanche  Bates  been  able  to  use  the 
playhouse  which  had  been  arbitrarily  closed  to  them  because  they 
asserted  their  right  to  independence,  it  is  probable  their  experiments 
in  fighting  monopoly  would  not  have  ended  in  disaster,  but  would 
have  encouraged  others  to  dare  to  make  their  stand  against  any 
syndicate  whose  tyranny  in  theatrical  matters  had  come  to  be  as 
great  as  any  tyranny,  for  instance,  that  has  ever  oppressed  religion 
in  all  the  history  of  the  world. 

YET  there  is  a  remedy:  a  Municipal  Playhouse  in  each  city 
that  should  be  a  well-guarded  home  for  Art  would  solve  the 
problem,  and  that  Art,  let  it  be  remembered,  which  asserts 
itself  on  the  stage  is  surely  as  genuine  as  that  which  comes  to  be 
upon  the  canvases  of  famous  painters.  Now  the  idea  of  a  Municipal 
Theater  which  will  compel  an  open-door  policy  in  every  town  in  which 
it  is  located  should  meet  the  approbation  of  everyone.  If  the  man¬ 
agement  leans  too  strongly  to  one  booking  agency  in  New  York  the 
people  can  easily  make  their  protests  felt.  And  knowing  the  play¬ 
house  belongs  to  them,  they  will  take  especial  pride  in  seeing  that  it 
fulfils  the  ends  for  which  they  built  it. 

With  an  open-door  policy  guaranteed  throughout  the  West  by 
the  city  Governments,  the  world  would  soon  hear  much  less  of  its  syn¬ 
dicates,  its  owners  of  the  art  of  men  and  women  who  ought  to  be 
free  in  order  to  do  their  best  work.  A  guarantee  to  our  writers, 
actors  and  singers  that  they  may  rise  or  fall  exactly  as  their  respective 
abilities  and  capacity  for  work  shall  dictate,  should  prove  one  of  the 
most  stimulating  things  that  could  happen  to  the  present  generation 
of  boss-ridden  playerfolk  and  playgoers. 

If  there  haa  been  community  theaters  in  fifty  cities  of  the  coun¬ 
try  fifty  years  ago,  instead  of  one,  would  the  people  of  New  York  at 
this  moment  be  celebrating  the  fact  that  a  great  American  opera  has 
at  last  been  written — by  an  Italian  ?  And  would  they  be  as  well 
trained  as  they  are  in  the  present  way  of  viewing  their  favorite  per¬ 
formances  from  the  rear  rows  of  the  house  on  tickets  bought  at  the 
box  office,  or  else  sitting  down  in  front  after  dealing  on  the  side¬ 
walk  with  the  speculators  in  two-dollar  seats — high  enough  at  that — 
raised  to  fabulous  prices  for  purses  that  can  empty  themselves 
to  obtain  them?  The  answer  is  definitely  and  briefly  “'No!” 
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F  you  accept  life,  and  are  willing  to  exalt  it  above 
names  and  things; 

If  you  accept  truth,  after  the  severest  tests,  and  are 
not  afraid; 

If  you  accept  brotherliness  as  better  than  the  hates 
of  the  jungle; 

If  you  believe  that  helpfulness  is  practicable  in  the 
world’s  affairs; 

If  you  love  justice,  and  hate  the  very  semblance  of  exploitation; 

If  you  love  work  as  the  expression  of  the  Creative  Idea, 

Then  let  us  w’ork  together. 

We  will  be  comrades. 


We  will  eat  our  bread  by  the  sweat  of  our  faces; 

Our  grace  at  table  shall  be  the  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  earned  what  we  are  about  to  eat; 

We  will  not  ask  God  for  our  daily  bread, 
like  pious  mendicants; 

We  will  ask  for  the  daily  tasks,  that  working  together  with  Him  we 
may  share  his  creations. 


And  these  are  the  tasks  toward  which  we  will  set  our  faces, — 

Tasks  of  the  seed-time  and  harvest,  tasks  of  the  mills  and  the  mines, 
tasks  of  the  common  day,  first  of  all,  we  accept. 

We  accept,  we  will  perform,  we  will  transform  in  the  great 
new  way, 

For  we  will  bring  to  them  the  great  soul’s  love  of  doing, 

And  we  will  bring  to  them  the  passionate  love  of  comrades, 

And  we  will  give  to  them  a  reverent  regard  for  the  future. 


We  will  till  the  fields  for  our  present  needs,  but  we  will  conserve  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  as  a  heritage  for  the  generations  yet  unborn; 

We  will  fell  trees,  but  we  will  also  plant,  and  religiously  restore  the 
forests ; 

We  will  plant  flowers,  and  protect  the  birds,  stopping  at  once  and  for 
all  time  their  wanton  slaughter; 

We  will  cleanse  the  lakes  and  the  streams,  and  stock  them  with 
fishes. 

We  will  drain  swamps  and  reclaim  deserts,  and  build  up  the  City 
Beautiful. 
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Throwing  our  kits  over  our  shoulders,  we  will  go  out  and  build  up 
the  New  Jerusalem, 

The  New  Chicago,  the  New  New  York,  the  New  Every-other-city 
under  the  sun, — 

The  New  Heaven  and  the  New  Earth  wherein  may  dwell  righteous¬ 
ness. 

Not  that  there  will  be  a  new  Astronomy 
or  a  new  Geology, — 

The  same  old  stars  will  be  over  our  heads  and  the  same  old  soils 
beneath  our  feet, 

But  the  stars  will  be  stars  of  hope  and  the  earth  will  be  an  earth  of 
promise  for  all  the  children  of  men. 

And  we  will  not  ask  any  man  to  give  up  his  wealth,  but  renouncing 
privilege,  we  will  ask  every  man  to  work  for  the  commonwealth. 

For  we  know  full  well  that  when  we  work  together  and  do  away  with 
waste  there  will  be  more  than  enough  for  all  men. 

And  we  will  not  ask  any  man  to  give  up  his  religion,  but  we  will  ask 
every  man  to  live  up  to  the  best  that  is  in  his  religion, 

For  we  know  full  well  that  as  life  grows  the  laws  of  life  will  become 
sacred  ordinances, 

And  as  good-will  grows  our  simplest  relations  will  come  to  have 
sacramental  values, 

And  as  knowledge  grows  work  will  become  worship  and  love  will 
be  the  soul  of  all  prayer, 

And,  believe  me,  this  love  of  ours  will  lift  our  lives  to  the  light  of 
the  skies. 

Edward  Adams  Cantrell. 
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THE  CEMENT  HOUSE  AND  ITS  PLACE  IN 
OUR  ARCHITECTURE:  BY  GARDNER  TEALL 


NE  of  the  most  interesting  developments  in  American 
architecture  is  the  cement  house.  Under  this  generic 
term  we  may  class  concrete  houses,  plaster  or  stucco 
houses,  in  fact  any  form  of  domestic  architecture  in 
which  cement  construction  or  application  forms  a 
dominant  visible  note.  Because  of  its  adaptability 
to  the  American  idea  of  comfort,  the  simplicity  and 
dignity  of  the  cement  house  has  made  a  strong  appeal.  It  gives  the 
home  builder  an  attractive  house,  a  strong  house,  a  house  obedi¬ 
ent  to  the  needs  of  the  seasons, — warm  in  winter  and  cool  in 
summer,  always,  of  course,  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  properly 
constructed.  Our  architects  have  attained  proficiency  in  eliminating 
any  disagreeable  features  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  old  world 
cement  houses,  picturesque  ancestors  though  they  be  to  our  own. 
Again  the  American  sanitary  engineer  has  invested  cement  house¬ 
building  with  the  perfect  laws  of  his  profession,  a  thing  the  American 
home  maker  has  come  to  be  insistent  upon. 

We  must  admit  that  our  climate  under  any  conditions  is  not 
conducive  to  the  production  of  the  velvety  lawns  of  old  England,  to 
the  mysterious  forests  of  gnarled  beeches  one  finds  in  France,  nor 
does  this  country  disclose  the  terra-cotta  aspect  of  the  hill  country  of 
Italy  or  the  serrated  coasts  of  the  fjordlands  of  Norway.  Neverthe¬ 
less  our  landscape  is  a  varied  and  interesting  one,  and  demands  the 
builder’s  consideration  of  it  as  a  proper  setting  for  the  sort  of  house 
he  wishes  to  live  in.  It  is  the  adaptability  of  the  cement  house  to 
any  part  of  our  landscape  that  again  makes  for  its  gain  in  popular 
estimation.  Whether  it  is  a  little  house  nestling  on  the  hill-banks 
of  the  Hudson,  a  villa  along  the  shores  of  Long  Island,  a  cottage  in 
the  Catskill  country  or  a  California  bungalow,  the  cement  house 
will  prove  itself  just  right  by  reason  of  the  fact  it  is  conformable  to 
practically  any  architectural  idea;  which  cannot  be  said  of  the 
house  of  wood  or  stone.  That  is  not  to  say  that  any  one  of  these 
types  in  its  proper  environment  must  give  way  to  the  cement  house; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  cement  house  is  peculiarly  universal 
in  its  adaptability  to  varied  localities. 

Another  reason  may  be  advanced  for  choosing  the  cement  house 
when  determining  what  sort  of  a  house  one  will  build;  that  is  the 
relation  of  cement  architecture  to  the  possibilities  of  harmonious 
outbuildings.  How  often  we  come  upon  an  unhappy  combination 
of  adjacent  buildings,  a  brick  house,  perhaps,  that  has  a  frame 
stable  connected  with  stone  walls,  while  the  walks  are  laid  with  con- 
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Crete.  Lack  of  harmony  of  this  sort  is  disappearing,  fortunately, 
and  one  may  hope  that  within  a  very  few  years  home  builders  will 
give  more  thought  to  the  matter  of  a  predominating  style  through¬ 
out  all  the  buildings  that  form  adjuncts  to  the  home.  If  one’s  choice 
of  a  building  style  happily  fall  upon  the  cement  house  the  architect 
will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  can  evolve  a  series  of 
buildings  coordinate  in  architectural  l)eauty,  to  be  arrived  at  through 
simplicity  of  form,  line  and  material,  an  accomplishment  that  will 
lend  much  to  the  endearing  qualities  of  true  homefulness  in  one’s 
house  through  the  relation  of  its  component  parts  to  its  site  and  to 
one  another. 

Again,  the  cement  house  forms  an  unusually  strong  ground  for 
the  offset  of  color  notes,  even  in  half-timber  construction;  vines  and 
flowers,  or  the  greens  of  foliage  against  its  neutral  tints  are  effective, 
and  the  tints  may  run  from  cool  to  warm  grays  through  browns 
to  pale  yellows  and  even  white,  so  varied  are  the  color  possibilities 
with  the  stucco  or  cement  houses.  There  is  hardly  a  lovelier  setting 
in  the  world  for  a  garden  front  in  summer  than  the  house-wall  of 
stucco,  or  for  the  gorgeous  tints  of  autumn  foliage  or  the  brown 
branches  and  tree  trunks  of  winter  time. 

BECAUSE  of  the  kinship  of  every  cement  house  to  its  Italian 
cousin,  the  plastered  exterior  walls  of  a  house  of  concrete,  of 
brick,  of  wood  or  of  stone  finds  an  ideal  attribute  to  itself  in 
pergola  or  trellis  and  further  endears  it  to  everyone  who  loves  a 
garden  as  everyone  ought.  In  time,  too,  the  cement  house  exerts 
an  influence  upon  its  surroundings.  There  is  something  about  its 
neat  trimness  that  leads  one  to  insist  gently  upon  order  throughout 
the  premises.  Your  wooden  house  does  more  than  invite  outdoor 
informality,  for  it  often  leads  you  to  forget  the  disorder  of  a  lawn, 
as  a  stone  house  often  deludes  one  about  the  romance  of  ruin.  A 
cement  house,  however,  is  a  faithful  monitor,  and  actually  comes  to 
the  point  of  making  one  strive  for  the  happiness  of  keeping  up  the 
yard  and  garden  as  both  ought  to  be  kept  up  with  enthusiasm  by 
every  home  builder. 

Of  course  the  matter  of  the  supposed  greater  cost  of  a  cement 
house  over  one  of  any  other  sort  suggests  itself  in  the  beginning. 
However,  the  time  has  passed  in  America  when,  all  things  taken 
into  consideration,  the  wooden  house  may  be  said  to  be  the  cheapest 
finally.  It  is  true  that  a  wooden  frame  house,  if  shingled  or  clap- 
boarded,  may  cost  considerably  less  than  a  house  of  the  same  sort 
with  a  cement  exterior  of  plastering  over  galvanized  iron-wire  lath. 
However,  this  difference  in  cost  would  stretch  a  very  short  distance 
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A  BUNGALOW  TYPE  OF  CEMENT  ARCHITECTURE  ADAPTED  TO 
THE  BLEAK  EDGE  OF  A  SEASHORE  HILLSIDE,  THE  BUILD¬ 
ING  HAS  THE  EFFECT  OF  CROUCHING  TO  THE  GROUND. 

A  SECOND  EXAMPLE  OF  CEMENT  ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  SEA¬ 
SHORE,  VERY  SEVERE  AND  DIGNIFIED,  AN  ORNAMENTAL 
EFFECT  GAINED  FROM  PLACING  AND  TYPE  OF  WINDOWS. 


Courtesy  of  the  Allas  Portland  Cement  Co. 


Courtesy  of  the  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co. 


A  CEMENT  HOUSE  ESPECIALLY  PLANNED  TO  CROWN  A  SLOPING 
HILL:  INTERESTING  COMBINATION  OF  CEMENT  AND  TILE  ROOF: 
OWNED  BY  MR.  ROBERT  C.  BRIDGE,  NANAPASHAMET,  MASS. 

LOW  COTTAGE  EFFECT  IN  CEMENT  HOUSE  SUITED  TO  RURAL 

landscape  :  owned  by  mr.  Joseph  f.  waller,  yonkers,  n.  y. 


CEMENT  HOUSE  WITH  GOOD  ROOF  LINES  AND  MOST  UNUSUAL 
AND  INTERESTING  ARRANGEMENT  OF  GROUPS  OF  WINDOWS! 
A  DESIGN  ESPECIALLY  SUITED  TO  LOW-LYING  COUNTRY. 

A  TYPE  OF  WESTERN  CEMENT  ARCHITECTURE,  INTENDED 
FOR  \  NARROW  PLOT  IN  TOWN  OR  VILLAGE. 


Courtesy  of  the  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co. 


Courtesy  of  the  Edison  Portland  Cement  Co. 


A  MORE  ELABORATE  EFFECT  IX  CEMENT  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE.  SHOWING  HARMONIOUS  OUTBUILDINGS 
OF  SAME  MATERIAL:  OWNED  BY  MRS.  R.  C.  F. 
COMBES.  WOODMERE,  L.  I. 

THE  ADAPTATION  OF  CEMENT  TO  MODIFIED  COLO¬ 
NIAL  ARCHITECTURE,  MOST  EFFECTIVE  WITH  AM¬ 
PLE  GROUNDS  FURNISHING  A  GREEN  BACKGROUND. 
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toward  the  repairs  and  upkeep  which  wooden  houses  almost  invari¬ 
ably  require.  Again,  second-hand  materials,  such  as  old  bricks 
supplied  by  wreckers,  can  be  used  for  walls  of  stucco  houses  at  a 
greatly  reduced  cost  for  materials.  Finally  the  fact  that  the  con¬ 
crete,  hollow  tile,  or  plastered  brick  houses  form  a  type  of  the  cement 
house  that  is  practically  fireproof  should  go  a  long  way  in  deciding 
one’s  choice  of  plans  for  a  house  of  this  sort. 

THE  question  of  roofing  a  cement  house  may  be  answered  in 
many  ways,  for  there  is  no  roofing  material  that  is  unsuitable 
for  the  sort  of  a  cement  house  with  which  it  will  harmonize. 
The  cement  houses  in  America  will  be  found  with  shingles,  tile, 
metal,  slate  and  even  with  thatched  roofs.  Of  course,  one  looks 
oftenest  for  the  shingled  roof  in  bungalow  and  cottage  architecture, 
for  tile  in  houses  along  Italian  lines  and  for  the  thatched  roof  in 
cement  houses  intended  for  rural  districts,  such  as  the  farmhouses 
now  being  built  upon  Eastern  estates.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing 
lovelier  in  cement  construction  than  one  of  these  picturesque  farm¬ 
houses  with  plastered  walls  and  thatched  roofing.  This  thatched 
effect  may  also  be  obtained  with  other  materials,  designed  to  fol¬ 
low  the  bundled  lines  of  European  roofs.  This  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
accompanying  reproduction  of  the  cement  cottage  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Bridge,  Nanapashemet,  Massachusetts,  designed  by  Messrs.  Bacon 
and  Hill,  architects.  This  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  cottages  in 
the  country,  on  original  lines  from  sill  to  chimney-top,  and  yet  con¬ 
ceived  with  an  elegant  simplicity  of  line  that  frees  it  from  anything 
that  might  savor  of  the  bizarre. 

The  bungalow  of  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Waller,  at  Yonkers,  New  York, 
here  illustrated,  is  one  of  the  most  successful  small  cement  houses 
in  the  country,  and  it  suggests  what  one  might  do  upon  a  moderate 
outlay.  In  this  bungalow  note  the  charming  informality  with  which 
the  cement  walk  approaching  it  turns  to  the  left  instead  of  meeting 
the  house  at  a  formal  angle-line  with  the  door.  The  house  of  Mrs. 
R.  C.  F.  Combes  at  Woodmere,  Long  Island,  is  a  fine  example  of 
a  shingle-roofed  cement  house  suited  to  a  town  or  suburban  site. 
The  outbuildings  at  the  rear  are  in  full  harmony  with  its  design. 

The  photographic  reproductions  accompanying  this  article  have 
been  chosen  by  The  Craftsman  with  reference  to  their  illustrating 
both  the  Craftsman  idea  of  house  building  and  the  various  types  of 
cement  houses — concrete,  tile,  plaster  on  metal  lath,  and  plaster  on 
wood,  and  also  with  reference  to  their  relation  to  building  sites. 
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BY  BARRY  PARKER:  NUMBER  ELEVEN 


JjE  NOW  come  to  houses  which  have  cost  between 
thirty-five  hundred  dollars  and  thirty-six  hundred 
dollars  to  build,  and  perhaps  to  the  point  at  which 
I  can  best  attempt  to  make  clear  a  principle  appli¬ 
cable  to  all  houses,  though  I  have  avoided  speaking 
of  it  until  arriving  at  that  type  of  house  in  which  it 
is  most  systematically  neglected.  This  principle  is, 
that  our  aim  should  be  to  so  arrange  that  all  sides  of  a  house  are 
equally  effective  to  look  upon.  There  is  generally  no  reason  why 
this  should  not  be  the  case,  but  it  seldom  is  so,  because  we  start  out 
wrongly.  We  assume  that  a  house  must  have  front,  sides  and  back, 
that  we  must  “make  our  best  show  in  front,”  that  the  sides  may  be 
less  nice,  and  the  back  must  be  roadway  necessarily 

to  some  extent  unpleasant, 
if  not  a  little  squalid.  We 
bring  this  about  at  the 
outset  by  failing  to  include 
under  our  main  roof  some''-  ^ 

required  accommodation,  ^  ) 

such  as  coal  place,  cycle 
house,  a  place  for  the  ash- 
bin,  or  a  shed,  so  one  or 
more  of  these  have  to  be 
put  up  as  outbuildings, 
with  tne  result  that  all 

windows  on  the  sides  on  'L? 
which  they  have  been 
erected,  look  out  upon  them, 
and  the  rooms  to  which  these 
windows  belong^  become  at  once 
back  rooms.  The  appearance  of 
that  side  of  the  house  is 


CifcWnSy  "LETCH- 
W  O  R  T  H,” 
f*' ^  HORSTED  KEY- 

-\l  NES,  FIRST 

£}  ' A)  FLOOR  PLAN, 

'  WITH  GARDEN 
J  ANDROAD- 
WAY. 


being 


“LETCHWORTH, 

HORSTED 


spoiled.  Surely  it  must  be  the 
height  of  folly  to  spoil  the  out¬ 
look  from  our  own  windows  by 
putting  up  buildings  which 
obstruct  and  disfigure  the  view 
and  which  would  have  cost  less 
if  they  had  been  planned  under 
the  same  roof  as  the  house. 

To  take  the  house  called 
“ Le'tch worth”  at  Horsted 
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Keynes,  in  Sussex,  as  an  example,  I  suppose  it  would  generally  be 
assumed,  without  consideration,  that  either  toward  the  road  or  away 
from  the  road  must  be  the  back  of  this  house  and  must  therefore  be 
spoiled.  Now  “Letchworth”  was  on 
a  curious  and  interesting  site  for  which 
some  care  in  designing  must  be  taken, 
if  none  of  its  advantages  was  to  be 
lost.  It  was  in  an  orchard  skirted  by 
the  main  road  on  the  southwest,  but 
the  charm  of  the  outlook  was  north¬ 
east  down  the  orchard  and  away  to 
the  hills,  as  the  land  fell  rapidly  in 
that  direction.  As  the  house  had  to 
be  approached  from  the  southwest  and  the 

principal  rooms  had  to  have  windows  looking  “oakdene,”  rother- 
out  in  this  direction  as  well  as  out  to  the  north-  field:  first  floor  plan. 
east,  or  they  would  lose  either  sun  or  view,  it  was  even  more 
important  than  is  generally  the  case,  that  neither  of  these  sides 
should  have  the  appearance  of  being  the  back. 

But  to  other  causes  as  well  as  these  must  be  attributed  the  some¬ 
what  unusual  form  given  to  the  plan  for  this  house.  One  was  the 
wish  to  fit  it  in  among  the  trees  of  the  orchard,  cutting  down  as  few 
as  possible  and  retaining  those  which  could  least  well  be  spared, 
thus  contriving  that  the  house  should  not  be  overshadowed  by 
them.  Another  was  that  the  veranda,  stoop,  or  garden  room,  while 
it  must  be  away  from  the  road  and  overlook  the  orchard,  should 
not  have  a  sunless  impression.  After  the  early  morning,  this  latter 
would  have  been  the  case  had  it  not  been  made  possible  for  those 
using  the  veranda  to  be  conscious  of  and  to  feel  the  effect  of  the 
sunshine  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  house  through  the  glass  doors 
which  enclosed  the  veranda  on  this  side.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
living  room  secures  any  sunshine  there  may  be  at  any  time  of  the  day. 

It  was  becoming  evident  that  this  site  would  be  built  upon  before 
very  long,  and  to  save  it  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  might 
build  what  would  disfigure  a  beautiful 
neighborhood,  the  owner  decided  to 
erect  this  house  as  an  object  lesson.  It 
would  be  well  if  more  landowners 
realized  that  such  responsibilities 
rested  upon  them. 

Perhaps  the  chief  interest  which  " °AEDENE 
attaches  to  the  illustrations  this  month  floor  plan 
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LANESIDE,  LETCHWORTH: 
FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 


is  that  they  furnish  examples  of  houses  which  prove  that  simple 
furnishing  may  be  done  less  expensively  by  having  furniture 
designed  with  and  for  the  house,  and  as  far  as  possible  made  by  the 
builder,  than  by  buying  from  the  shops.  There  are  several 

reasons  for  this.  The  first  is,  the  pur¬ 
chaser  has  only  to  pay  for  actual 
material,  labor  and  carriage,  his 
proportion  of  the  expenses  in 
maintaining  a  workshop  and 
the  maker’s  profit  on  same; 
whereas  in  ready-made  furni¬ 
ture  to  these  items  have  to  be 
added  what  are  called  “estab¬ 
lishment  charges’’  to  cover  all 
the  expenses  of  the  retail  es¬ 
tablishment,  and  perhaps  some  middle¬ 
man’s  profits  also.  And  it  is  worth 
noting  that  in  the  one  case  he  may  get 
value  for  all  he  pays,  but  in  the  other 
-w  he  has  to  pay  toward  the  upkeep  of  an 
expensive  system  of  distribution  in  addition.  The  second  is,  when 
the  furniture  is  designed  for  and  with  the  house  the  owner  has  just 
what  he  wants  and  requires,  and  nothing  beyond  this.  Suppose  a 
man  wants  a  sideboard.  Perhaps  he  simply  wants  a  table  top  on 
which  to  set  things  down,  a  drawer 
for  the  tablecloths  and  table  napkins, 
and  a  cupboard  for  cruets,  decanters, 
salt  cellars,  etc.  If  he  sets  out  to  pur¬ 
chase  these  in  the  shops,  to  get  what  I 
he  wants  he  is  almost  certain  to  be 
obliged  to  pay  in  addition  for  some-j 
thing  he  does  not  want.  If  he  has 
not  to  put  up  with  a  little  meaningless 

fence  of  turned  balustrades  on  his  t^..  1  second  floor  plan. 
sideboard,  he  is  sure  to  have  to  try  and  smile  while  paying  for  a 
broken  pediment  or  a  mirror,  some  recesses  for  ornaments,  addi¬ 
tional  drawers,  bracketed  shelves,  a  brass  rail  or  some  other 
things  he  would  rather  be  without,  in  order  that  he  may  get  those 
things  which  he  does  require.  If  his  furniture  is  being  made  for 
and  with  his  house,  just  what  he  requires  and  nothing  more  will 
be  provided.  This  brings  me  to  the  third  source  of  economy, 
namely,  if  the  architects  know  in  advance  what  will  be  wanted,  a 
recess  or  other  place  will  be  contrived  for  the  fitting  in  the  building, 
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Barry  Parker  &  Raymond  Unwin,  Architects. 


“OAKDENE,”  ROTHERFIELD,  SUSSEX,  ENGLAND! 
A  HOLIDAY  HOUSE  FOR  POOR  CHILDREN. 

LIVING  ROOM  AT  “LANESIDE,”  LETCHWORTH, 
ENGLAND,  SHOWING  USE  OF  BRICK  IN  WALLS. 


THE  FRONT  VIEW  OF  ‘‘LETCH- 


THE  PICTURE  BELOW  SHOWS  HALLWAY  AT 
“  LETCHWORTH,”  WITH  FIREPLACE  AND  DE¬ 
LIGHTFUL  READING  CORNER,  HAVING  EXCELLENT 
LIGHT. 


APPROACH  TO  “LETCHWORTH” 
THROUGH  A  GARDEN,  GIVING  A 
PICTURESQUE  GLIMPSE  OF  DOOR¬ 
WAY  AND  INTERESTING  ARRANGE¬ 
MENT  OF  WINDOWS.  THIS  GAR¬ 
DEN  APPROACH  SO  SUGGESTS  THE 
BEAUTY  THAT  A  HOUSE  USUALLY 
ACQUIRES  FROM  AGE  THAT  IT 
IS  DIFFICLILT  TO  BELIEVE  IT  TO 
BE  A  PICTURE  OF  A  NEW  BUILDING. 


WORTH”  AT  HORSTED  KEY¬ 
NES  GIVES  AN  EXTREMELY 
INTERESTING  PRESENTATION 
OF  THE  PLACING  OF  WIN¬ 
DOWS:  THE  DOOR  ITSELF 

SEEMS  TO  BE  ENTIRELY  OF 
WINDOWS,  THE  LIGHTING  OF 
THE  ROOMS  IS  APPARENTLY 
FROM  GROUPS  OF  WINDOWS; 
THEN  ON  THE  SECOND  FLOOR 
IS  THE  PROJECTING  BOW 
WHICH  IS  ALL  WINDOWS. 


‘‘LETCHWORTH  "  AT  HORSTED  KEYNES.  SUSSEX,  ENG¬ 
LAND.  BARRY  PARKER  &  RAYMOND  UNWIN,  ARCHITECTS. 


PICTURE  BELOW  DEPICTS  A  CORNER  IN  THE 
LIVING  ROOM  AT  “  LETCH  WORTH ,  ’  ’  SHOW¬ 
ING  INTERESTING  CONSTRUCTION  OF  COR¬ 
NER  TABLE  AND  BOOKSHELVES.  IN  THESE 
ENGLISH  HOUSES  THE  STUDY  OF  COMFORT 
IS  MADE  PARAMOUNT,  ALWAYS  THE  TABLES 
AND  CHAIRS  ARE  WHERE  THEY  SHOULD 
BE  IN  RELATION  TO  LIGHT  AND  HEAT. 


A  PEEP  INTO  THE  HALL  AT  “  LETCH- 
WORTH,”  SHOWING  READING  CORNER, 
GIVEN  IN  DETAIL  ON  OPPOSITE  PAGE. 
A  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  NOOK  FOR  STUDY, 
FOR  READING  OR  SEWING. 


THE  PICTURE  AT 
THE  SIDE  GIVES 
A  CORNER  OF  A 
BEDROOM  AT 

“letchworth”: 

THE  WALL  FIN¬ 
ISH  IS  DISTIN¬ 
GUISHED  FOR 
RIGHT  SIMPLIC¬ 
ITY.  IT  IS  IN¬ 
TERESTING  TO 
STUDY  THE  FUR¬ 
NITURE  IN  THE 
ROOMS  AT 
“  LETCHWORTH,” 
IT  SEEMS  TO  BE¬ 
LONG  TO  THE 
CONST  R  U  C  T  I  ON 
OF  THE  HOUSE. 


Barry  Parker  &  Raymond  Unwin,  Architects. 

“HAYGROVE  COTTAGE,”  BRIDGWATER,  SOM¬ 
ERSETSHIRE,  ENGLAND. 


LIVING  ROOM  OF  “HAYGROVE  COTTAGE,”  SHOW¬ 
ING  EXTREMELY  INTERESTING  BRICK  FIRE¬ 
PLACE,  WITH  CLOSETS  AND  SHELVES. 
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without  adding  to  its  cost,  but  reducing  the  cost  of  making  the 
sideboard  by  providing  it  with  back  and  ends.  This  is  only 
taken  as  an  example;  what  is  true  of  a  side  table  applies  with 
equal  force  to  wardrobes,  writing  desks,  washstands,  dressing 
tables,  bookcases  and  shelves,  drawers,  dressers,  seats  and  cupboards, 
and  almost  all  the  furnishing  of  a  house;  they  may  be  fitted  into 
the  structure  much  more  cheaply  than  they  can  be  procured  sepa¬ 
rate  from  it.  The  fourth  reason  for  furniture  being  made  with  and 
for  the  house  as  less  expensive 
than  that  procured  from  the 
shops,  is  a  difference  between 
the  traditions  which 
obtain  among  cabi¬ 
netmakers  and  join¬ 
ers.  While  the  work 
of  the  latter  is  gen¬ 
erally  stronger,  it  has 
not  that  degree  of  me¬ 
chanical  finish  given  to 
it,  that  the  work  of  the 
former  has.  For  my  own 
part,  I  would  rather  pay 
for  good  workmanship  than 
for  mechanical  finish.  My 
sympathies  are  with  the  join¬ 
ers’  traditions,  and  I  am  glad 
that  they  tend  to  keep  down 
the  price  of  their  work.  My 
experience  has  been  that  because 

of  the 
four 
reasons 
stated, 
the  cost 
of  furniture  made 

with  and  for  the  house  may  be  reduced 
in  price  to  an  extent  which  far  more 
than  counterbalances  the  reductions 
a  which  may  be  had  in  the  cost  of 
furniture  shown  in  the  shops,  made 
in  large  quantities  from  the  same  design. 

Of  the  artistic  gain  from  having 
everything  designed  for  its  place, 
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perhaps  I  need  not  speak  here,  but  I  must  enlarge  on  the  practical 
advantages  of  having  a  place  designed  for  everything.  There  are 
few  of  us  who  do  not  at  times  find  it  depressing  to  think  how  much 
time  we  waste  in  looking  for  things.  I  do  not  mean  only  the  time 
spent  in  looking  for  things  we  never  find,  or  only  find  after  long 
searching,  but  time  lost  by  not  laying  our  hands  on  what  we  want 
at  once.  Now  when  a  house  and  its  furniture  have  been  designed  as 
a  whole,  some  of  this  loss  of  time  can  be  prevented.  Everything 
can  have  that  place  designed  for  it  which  is  the  most  obvious  and 
handy,  there  will  not  be  many  places  where  it  might  equally  well 
have  been  put;  there  will  be  the  place  for  the  housewife’s  sewing 
things,  for  the  children’s  toys,  for  books  and  for  writing  materials, 
for  pamphlets  and  magazines,  for  music,  tobacco,  and  so  forth. 

“Oakdene”  at  Rotherfield  was  designed  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  small  home  where  poor  children  who  were  blind,  crip¬ 
pled  or  in  ill-health  could  be  taken  for  a  holiday.  These  children, 
when  not  out  of  doors,  would  be  in  the  kitchen  much  of  their  time, 
so  that  room  had  to  be  large,  and  to  have  the  sink,  range  and  kit¬ 
chen  things  proper,  at  one  end,  leaving  the  sunny  end  clear  for  the 
children,  where  they  could  play  under  the  eye  of  a  “sister”  who 
could  still  go  on  with  the  housework.  A  large  covered  veranda  on 
which  meals  could  be  taken  was  required,  but  the  roof  was  not 
allowed  to  extend  beyond  the  front  of  the  segmental  bay  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  room,  because  this  would  have  made  the  room  somewhat 
dismal. 

In  “Haygrove  Cottage”  the  veranda  has  been  contrived,  by  put¬ 
ting  it  opposite  to  the  staircase,  in  a  position  in  which  it  does  not 
shade  the  living  or  dining  room,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  walls  on  three  sides.  The  seat  at  the  back  of  this  veranda 
comes  under  the  half-landing  of  the  staircase,  thus  utilizing  a  space 
so  often  wasted;  for,  though  there  is  height  enough  for  one  to  sit 
under  such  a  half-landing  there  is  not  enough  height  to  stand  under 
it.  A  seat  by  the  side  of  the  living-room  fire  is  similarly  contrived 
under  the  second  flight  of  stairs,  where  again,  though  there  is  not 
headroom  for  anyone  standing,  there  is  ample  space  for  one  sitting. 

An  interest  attaching  to  the  living  room  of  “Laneside”  at  Letch- 
worth  comes  from  its  being  the  first  room  illustrated  in  this  series 
of  articles  (with  the  exception  of  the  living  room  in  “Hilltop”  at 
Caterham)  which  has  the  brickwork  of  the  walls  left  unplastered. 
Here  they  have  been  whitewashed,  but  at  “Hilltop”  they  were  left 
in  the  natural  red  color  of  the  brickwork.  At  “Laneside”  the  econ¬ 
omy  effected  by  eliminating  the  plaster  was  not  the  only  consider¬ 
ation.  That  the  texture,  surface  and  character  of  brickwork  is  more 
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interesting  and  artistic  than  the  flat  monotony  of  plaster  can  scarcely 
be  denied.  The  effort  we  make  to  regain  some  of  the  qualities  our 
walls  have  lost  by  being  plastered,  by  covering  them  with  first  one 
kind  of  wall  paper  or  hanging  and  then  another,  would  indicate  this. 
The  attempt  to  make  use  of  the  texture  of  the  brickwork  as  a  decora¬ 
tion,  because  one  inherent  in  the  materials  used  in  construction,  was 
surely  on  the  right  lines  and  had  also  the  advantage  of  a  surface 
which  is  not  liable  to  injury  from  the  slightest  knock,  as  is  that  of 
plaster. 


THE  HUSBANDMAN 

I  BREAK  the  soil  with  anguished  pain, 

And  sow  with  bitter  tears. 

My  soul  doth  reap  like  golden  grain 
The  gladness  of  the  years! 

I  hear  the  winds  that  roar  and  roar, 

The  elements  that  rush. 

My  soul  doth  hear  forevermore 
The  high  celestial  hush! 

I  toil  with  clods  till  day  is  done 
In  pastures  dull  and  bare. 

My  soul  doth  shapen  like  a  sun 
The  common  earth  and  air! 

I  win  in  darkness  black  as  death 
The  scant  bread  of  the  sod. 

My  soul  doth  bring  from  fields  of  faith 
The  living  sheaves  of  God! 

Edward  Wilbur  Mason. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  COUNTRY  LIFE  AND  ANIMAL 
PETS  FOR  CHILDREN:  ILLUSTRATED  WITH 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  CHARLES  READ:  BY 
ELIZABETH  PARKER 


~|R.  CHARLES  READ,  a  Scotch  photographer,  has  the 
faculty  of  catching  the  charm  of  country  children  and 
fixing  it  upon  paper,  and  his  numerous  photographs  of 
child  life  make  a  fascinating  study.  All  his  subjects 
seem  to  be  of  the  breezy  outdoor  kind,  mainly  beautiful 
with  the  charm  of  health  and  wholesomeness,  and  very 
much  alive  and  never  looking  “posed.” 

All  his  child  photographs  are  taken  with  animals,  which  is  an¬ 
other  indication  of  their  wholesomeness,  for  there  are  two  things  in 
a  child’s  life  that  are  of  vast  importance — outdoor  air  and  animal 
companionship.  Parents  are  realizing  more  and  more  keenly  the 
necessity  of  fresh  air  and  the  influences  of  nature  for  making  life 
wholesome  and  beautiful  for  young  souls,  whose  future  depend  far 
more  upon  early  environment  and  influences  than  the  average  per¬ 
son  realizes.  This  very  thing  has  of  late  become  a  subject  of  interest 
to  psychologists,  who  have  written  many  chapters  upon  it  and  have 
thus  awakened  parents  to  the  great  truth. 

The  child  whose  early  years  are  spent  largely  in  the  country  will 
fondly  remember  his  youth  and  his  beloved  animal  companions,  for 
country  life  for  a  child  is  rich  with  happy  associations,  while  the 
youth  of  a  child  kept  constantly  in  the  city  is  a  starved  sort  of  thing. 

Country  life  stimulates  imagination  in  a  child  far  more  than 
city  life  does,  and  animal  pets  of  the  city  are  limited,  a  dog,  a  cat, 
a  parrot,  and  these  not  very  much  fun,  since  romping  over  field- 
and  pastures  is  really  the  only  true  way  of  enjoying  animal  corns 
panions.  But  to  have  sheep  and  horses  and  cows  and  geese  and 
chickens  with  real  dogs  in  the  bargain  is  the  sort  of  thing  a  child 
delights  in. 

Again,  as  someone  has  said,  a  city  animal  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
real  animal  at  all.  An  animal,  by  reason  of  its  very  nature,  ought 
to  have  the  freedom  of  some  approach  to  the  country,  for,  after  all, 
environment  does  much  to  bring  out  an  animal’s  good  qualities,  and 
one  is  not  just  sure  but  that  the  best  pets  for  children  are  those  who 
find  happiness  in  outdoor  life,  even  if  it  is  a  tabby  cat  sleeping  under 
the  tree  in  the  sunshine,  rather  than  those  indoor,  in-town  pets  that 
seldom  get  over  the  door  sill. 

All  of  Mr.  Read’s  child  subjects  look  as  if  they  were  full  of  life 
and  spirit  and  the  joy  of  existence,  and  their  pets  have  the  aspect 
of  enjoying  their  little  human  friends.  The  poses  in  his  photographs 
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ALL  OF  MR.  READ’S  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  CHILDREN  ARE 
POSED  WITH  ANIMALS,  WHICH  SHOWS  THE  ARTIST’S 
UNDERSTANDING  THAT  ANIMAL  COMPANIONSHIP  IS 
VITAL  TO  THE  RIGHT  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 


PARENTS  ARE  REALIZING  MORE  AND  MORE  KEENLY  THE 
NECESSITY  OF  COUNTRY  AIR  AND  INFLUENCES  TO  MAKE 
LIFE  WHOLESOME  AND  BEAUTIFUL  FOR  CHILDREN: 
MR.  READ’S  PHOTOGRAPHS  ARE  AN  INDICATION  THAT 
THIS  TENDENCY  IS  BEING  RECOGNIZED  IN  SCOTLAND. 


COUNTRY  LIFE  STIMULATES  THE  IMAGINATION  OF  A  CHILD  FAR 
MORE  THAN  DOES  CITY  LIVING,  AND  FOR  CHILDREN  TO  HAVE 
SHEEP,  HORSES,  COWS  AND  GEESE,  CHICKENS  AND  REAL  DOGS 
FOR  THEIR  ANIMAL  PETS  MEANS  AN  INTERESTING  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  IN  THEIR  CHARACTER  TO  BE  OBTAINED  IN  NO  OTHER  WAY. 


MR.  read’s  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIES  ARE  OF 
CHILDREN"  IN  THEM  HE  SEEMS  TO  CONVEY  THE  VERY  SPIRIT  OF 
YOUTH  AND  JOY  OF  COUNTRY  LIFE,  AND  HE  GIVES  YOU  THE  IM¬ 
PRESSION  OF  CHILDREN’S  REAL  HAPPINESS  IN  SIMPLE  LIVING 


THE  VALUE  OF  COUNTRY  LIFE  TO  CHILDREN 


are  perfectly  natural  and  therefore  almost  invariably  graceful,  for 
is  given  to  children  the  art  of  being  graceful  when  they  are  uncon¬ 
scious  of  attention,  and  Mr.  Read  is  evidently  on  very  intimate 
terms  of  understanding  with  his  young  subjects,  for  they  never  look 
self-conscious  before  his  camera.  He  has  caught  the  very  spirit  of 
youth  and  country  joy  in  all  of  them  and  they  are  in  most  cases 
distinctly  artistic  in  composition,  light  and  shade.  He  has  the  artist’s 
feeling  and  the  artist’s  sense  of  values. 

He  takes  pictures  for  the  joy  of  it  and  his  plates  mount  up  to 
tens  of  thousands,  not  all  of  child  life,  however,  but  almost  always 
of  outdoor  life  of  some  sort.  His  most  successful  studies  are  of 
children,  and  he  has  a  genius  for  this  sort  of  thing. 

The  little  girl  under  a  tree  feeding  her  lambs  with  a  bottle  in 
the  spring  sunshine  is  the  very  apotheosis  of  childhood,  as  is  also 
the  little  boy  earnestly  engrossed  in  feeding  his  kid.  The  little  girl 
with  her  doves  perched  on  her  hoop  presents  a  perfect  portrayal  of 
child  peace  and  gentleness.  Just  a  dear  little  girl.  The  boy  fishing 
with  his  devoted  dogs  curled  up  patiently  behind  him  on  the  little 
pier  forms  as  perfect  a  picture  of  a  young  Izaak  Walton  as  one  could 
find.  He  has  the  true  fisherman’s  aspect.  Through  all  of  them 
blow  the  fresh  breezes  of  heaven  and  they  are  replete  with  a  some¬ 
thing  that  we  all  love  and  some  yearn  for  wistfully.  Again  one 
should  lay  stress  on  Mr.  Read’s  success  in  photographing  bird-life, 
not  from  the  naturalist’s  point  of  view  but  in  connection  with 
the  little  men  and  women  who  find  in  chickens  and  ducks,  and 
geese  and  doves,  delightful  playmates  as  Mr.  Read  so  successfully 
shows  us.  The  inexhaustible  material  which  childhood  offers  for  pic¬ 
torial  work  has  tempted  almost  every  person  who  ever  owned  a 
camera  to  attempt  child-portraiture,  and  yet  how  few,  even  though 
arriving  at  exquisite  results  from  purely  artistic  standpoints  have 
succeeded  as  well  as  Mr.  Read  in  catching  the  frolicsome  quality  of 
little  ones  at  their  play  ? 

There  is  another  quality  in  Mr.  Read’s  photographs  that  must 
not  be  overlooked;  this  is  the  one  of  retaining  f their  human¬ 
ness,  even  at  some  sacrifice,  perhaps,  to  the  matter  of  the  aesthetic 
side  which  photographers  often  emphasize,  giving  us  in  place  of  real 
children,  portraits  of  the  little  men  and  women  of  the  Golden  Age 
that  seem  to  be  mere  dream  children,  shadowy  phantoms  of  childhood, 
not  strong,  sturdy  boy-and-girl-of-today  children,  picturesque  in 
their  own  lovable  selves,  without  need  of  manipulating  camera,  film 
or  prints  to  make  them  what  they  are  not.  Mr.  Read,  it  will  be 
seen,  always  gives  us  photographs  of  real  boys  and  girls,  and  beau¬ 
tiful  as  these  photographs  are  they  are  not  merely  pretty  pictures. 
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THE  ENEMY:  AN  ALLEGORY:  BY  ELLA  M. 
WARE 


HERE  was  once  a  Man — a  fairly  good  one,  as  men 
go.  tie  had  quite  a  number  of  solid  virtues,  all  care¬ 
fully  polished.  His  vices,  which  were  few  and  insig¬ 
nificant,  were  also  carefully  polished;  you  could 
hardly  distinguish  them  from  virtues.  His  proudest 
asset  was  a  large,  gold-plated  conscience,  inherited 
from  his  grandfather.  It  was  wound  up  regularly 
every  Sunday  morning,  and  would  run  quite  nicely  for  the  remainder 
of  the  week,— usually,  that  is.  At  times  perhaps  it  was  a  trifle  incon¬ 
venient  to  carry,  but  the  satisfaction  derived  from  its  possession  and 
the  feeling  of  distinction  with  which  it  could  be  exhibited  to  friends, 
more  than  compensated. 

He  believed  in  several  things — William  Shakespeare,  for  instance, 
and  the  divine  right  of  presidents,  and  the  statement  that  competi¬ 
tion  is  the  soul  of  trade.  He  was,  in  short,  what  might  be  labeled 
“a  respectable,  God-fearing  citizen.”  In  fact,  he  was  so  labeled — 
invisibly,  of  course,  but  unmistakably;  and  it  was  a  label  that  any¬ 
one,  even  the  most  undiscerning,  could  read. 

Time  passed,  as  time  usually  does.  The  mercury  of  his  self¬ 
esteem  (which  had  never  been  particularly  low),  rose  gradually  but 
continually  until  it  warmed  his  mental  atmosphere  to  a  steady,  com¬ 
fortable  temperature. 

One  day,  however,  the  Man  noticed  a  difference.  Only  a  slight 
difference,  to  be  sure;  just  the  vaguest  suspicion  of  discomfort;  a 
faint,  microscopic  chill,  as  though  someone  had  inadvertently  opened 
a  door  and  let  a  draught  of  outside  air  into  the  warm  regions  of 
his  spiritual  calm.  The  thought  annoyed  him,  for  he  did  not  believe 
in  overventilation.  The  thermometer  was  examined,  and  discovered 
to  have  dropped  the  fraction  of  a  degree.  Pie  tried  to  find  out  where 
the  draught  came  from,  but  his  efforts  were  vain.  After  all,  he 
reflected,  perhaps  it  was  only  his  imagination;  and  he  decided  to 
forget  all  about  it. 

But  this  was  not  so  simple  as  he  had  thought,  for  the  draught 
was  there  and  he  felt  the  chill.  True,  it  was  only  a  detail,  but 
it  was  annoying, — most  annoying.  He  was  not  accustomed  to  hav¬ 
ing  his  peace  of  mind  trifled  with  in  this  manner,  and  he  looked 
about  vaguely  for  someone  to  blame;  but  nobody  seemed  responsi¬ 
ble.  Finally  he  put  it  down  as  Fate — which,  after  all,  is  the  most 
convenient  way  of  accounting  for  the  unaccountable;  it  eliminates 
all  the  trouble  and  discomforts  of  investigation.  Moreover,  there 
was  something  flattering  in  the  idea  that  Providence  should  have 
singled  out  himself  as  the  victim  of  its  especial  ill-humor.  But  even 
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this  distinction,  though  it  filled  him  with  a  melancholy  pride,  did  not 
by  any  means  destroy  his  resentment  at  the  fact;  and  he  went  about 
his  business  with  an  injured  frown. 

For  some  weeks  the  thing  continued,  until  the  Man  grew  almost 
used  to  it;  then  it  began  to  get  worse.  The  friction  of  the  daily 
routine  increased,  and  even  the  most  unimportant  events  seemed  out 
of  gear.  It  was  as  though  an  unseen  agent  were  meddling  with  his 
own  particular  section  of  the  cosmic  machinery. 

He  began  to  expect  the  unexpected,  and  to  take  a  cynical  pleasure 
in  the  spectacle  of  his  own  defeat.  “There  you  are!”  he  would 
exclaim.  “Just  my  luck!  I  might  have  known  something  would 
happen ! ” 

Nor  was  he  content  merely  with  such  bromidic  phrases  in  which 
to  vent  his  ire.  The  subject  having  begun  to  take  on  a  sort  of  mor¬ 
bid  interest,  he  sought  to  elevate  his  private  woe  above  the  hack¬ 
neyed  and  the  commonplace  by  finding  reinforcement  for  his  views 
in  the  realms  of  science  and  metaphysics  and  philosophy.  He  studied 
the  works  of  Schopenhauer,  and  was  struck  with  the  marvelous  logic 
and  plausibility  with  which  he  found  his  own  ideas  expounded.  He 
began  to  regard  the  “High  Priest  of  Pessimism”  in  the  light  of  a 
prophet,  and  to  reverence  his  words  as  those  of  one  inspired. 

A  curious  sensation  of  being  haunted  weighed  upon  his  soul. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  he  had  a  secret  enemy — some  fiend  in 
human  form  who  found  delight  in  making  life  a  misery  to  him  ? 
The  idea  seemed  preposterous.  Why  should  anyone  desire  to  molest 
him  ?  What  possible  motive  could  one  have  ?  Revenge  ?  He 
laughed:  Absurd! — for  whom  had  he  ever  injured?  None,  surely; 
and  he  ran  over  instinctively  the  names  and  faces  of  various  people 
he  had  known.  No  character  among  them  seemed  to  fit  the  role  of 
an  avenging  justice,  for  none  appeared  to  have  suffered  at  his  hands. 
Having  adopted  early  in  life  the  old  axiom  about  honesty  being  the 
best  policy,  he  had  lived  up  to  it  strictly, — for  it  was  a  policy  that 
paid.  True,  his  past  was  not  entirely  immaculate — whose  is  ? — but 
certainly  his  treatment  of  his  fellow  beings  had  always  been  as  fair 
as  theirs  of  him;  frequently  much  fairer,  he  added  mentally.  This 
idea  cheered  him.  The  hypothesis,  therefore  of  a  vendetta  and  a 
hidden  foe,  picturesque  though  it  was,  could  be  dismissed. 

The  question,  however,  was  still  unsolved.  The  mystery  had, 
in  fact,  deepened.  If  no  human  cause  or  agency  could  be  assigned, 
what  then  was  the  explanation  ?  Why  this  indisputable  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  enmity  on  the  part  of  some  unknown,  external  Force  ?  By 
what  unconscious  action  had  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  re¬ 
lentless  Thing  that  oppressed  him  at  every  turn  ?  He  examined  his 
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conscience  by  the  searchlight  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  but  failed 
to  find  wherein  they  had  been  infringed.  He  had  not  even  over¬ 
stepped  the  “chalked  circle”  of  Conventionality,  or  offended  in  any 
way  against  the  Society  of  which  he  had  always  been  so  eminent  and 
respectable  a  member.  How,  then,  had  he  deserved  such  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  Fate? 

Once  or  twice  the  Man  wondered  whether  insanity  had  over¬ 
taken  him;  whether  this  strange  disorder  of  the  Universe  was  a 
reflection  of  some  derangement  of  his  own  brain.  But  the  notion 
seemed  incredible.  He,  with  his  perfect  mental  balance,  his  clear¬ 
ness  of  perception,  level-headedness,  common  sense,  in  fact?  No; 
it  was  out  of  the  question,  entirely.  And  he  fell  back  once  more  on 
the  hypothesis  of  the  Secret  Foe  as  being  the  only  practical  explan¬ 
ation  of  the  problem. 

He  consulted  his  physician  and  paid  for  tonic  and  advice  which 
he  never  took;  but  the  diagnosis  of  his  case  threw  no  light  upon  the 
situation.  He  was  half  inclined  to  call  on  his  attorney,  but  the  fear 
of  appearing  ridiculous  withheld  him.  He  might  employ  detectives 
to  trace  the  odious  perpetrator  of  his  misfortunes;  but  what  clue 
could  he  give  them  as  to  the  Thing’s  identity  ?  There  seemed  none. 
And  yet,  all  the  time,  he  was  conscious  of  a  firm  conviction  that  his 
enemy  was  a  man — a  living  human  being  who  was  perpetually  devis¬ 
ing  new  and  ingenious  methods  of  overturning  his  work  and  pre¬ 
venting  the  accomplishment  of  whatever  he  happened  to  attempt. 
There  was  something  positively  diabolical  in  the  way  this  unknown 
personage  anticipated  his  desires  and  foiled  them  steadily,  one  by 
one. 

At  last,  one  night,  he  determined  to  stand  it  no  more.  Either  he 
or  his  Enemy  must  go — there  was  not  room  for  them  both.  He  would 
solve  it;  he  would  bend  all  the  force  of  his  remaining  will  power  to 
the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  and  by  sheer  strength  of  char¬ 
acter  drag  his  persecutor  forth  into  the  open. 

Firm  in  this  resolution,  with  head  bowed  and  lips  grimly  set,  he 
paced  up  and  down  his  room.  It  was  quite  late,  almost  eleven  o’clock, 
and  curiously  quiet.  The  air  was  tense  with  that  strange  feeling  of 
suspension  that  precedes  a  storm.  The  Man  knew,  though  he  could 
not  have  explained  why,  that  something  was  going  to  happen.  He 
waited. 

“If  I  could  only  see  him  face  to  face!” 

The  words  were  spoken  aloud,  and  his  own  voice  almost  startled 
him,  so  peculiarly  distinct  and  metallic  it  seemed  in  the  unnatural 
stillness  of  the  lamplit  room.  To  his  intensified  imagination  the 
speech  sounded  like  an  invocation  to  the  Evil  One.  But  he  had 
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ceased  to  be  afraid;  whatever  happened,  he  was  ready  for  it. 

At  last,  as  though  conjured  by  this  concentration  of  his  will,  the 
door  opened  slowly  and  someone  entered  the  room. 

The  intruder  was  a  man  of  medium  height,  and  dressed  in  black. 
He  wore  neither  hat  nor  overcoat,  which  was  strange,  for  the  month 
was  November  and  the  weather  cold.  (Had  he  then  been  in  the 
house  all  the  time  ?)  His  features  were  concealed  by  a  black  mask, 
but  otherwise  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  his  appearance, 
nothing  to  occasion  alarm. 

The  Man  stared  at  him  curiously,  with  a  feeling  of  astonish¬ 
ment, — disappointment  almost.  Could  this  ordinary  looking  indi¬ 
vidual  be  the  wretch  whose  despicable  machinations  had  gradually 
undermined  his  existence  and  nearly  worked  his  ruin  ?  Was  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  this  insignificant  character  had  contrived  to  rob  him 
stealthily,  month  after  month,  of  the  happiness  which  was  his  due  ? 
But  the  question  was  merely  a  rhetorical  one,  for  there  was  no  doubt 
whatever  in  his  mind.  A  subconscious  knowledge  told  him  that  he 
was  at  last  in  the  presence  of  his  Enemy. 

The  two  faced  each  other  for  a  moment,  motionless,  while  the 
clock  on  the  mantelpiece  marked  off  the  time  with  loud  and  regular 
beats.  Then  the  figure  in  the  mask  stepped  forward.  With  a  quick 
movement  the  Man  sprang  toward  him — and  then  stopped  sud¬ 
denly,  for  there  was  something  in  the  other’s  bearing  that  filled  him 
with  a  vague  dread.  Where  had  he  seen  that  gesture  before  ?  of  whom 
did  that  air,  that  attitude,  remind  him? 

He  stood  there  stupefied,  and  once  more  they  looked  into  each 
other’s  eyes,  while  those  behind  the  mask  seemed  to  peer  out  with 
a  grotesque  familiarity.  The  Man  tried  vainly  to  recall  some  clue, 
some  memory,  that  would  tell  him  what  this  could  mean.  There 
was  a  strange  but  unmistakable  likeness — to  whom?  His  thoughts 
swam,  his  bra  n  grew  dazed.  Then,  with  a  sudden  effort,  he  pulled 
himself  together.  What  did  it  matter,  this  absurd,  this  chance  resem¬ 
blance!  One  thing  he  knew — here  was  his  Enemy! 

The  thought  maddened  him.  He  leaped  forward,  and  the  next 
instant  his  fingers  clutched  the  stranger’s  throat.  There  was  a  brief 
struggle.  With  a  strength  that  seemed  almost  superhuman,  he 
forced  his  opponent  to  the  ground,  and  for  a  second  held  him  there, 
pinned,  choking.  Then,  with  one  hand— exultantly ! — he  tore  off 
the  mask! 

The  Man’s  fingers  loosed  their  hold.  He  drew  back,  faint  with 
horror — speechless — gasping — 

The  face  before  him  was  his  own! 
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TO  THE  LABORER:  BY  EVA  E.  VOM  BAUR 


HOUSANDS  of  workmen,  busy  every  night,  trying  to 
learn  new  things  about  their  trade,  and  thousands 
more  giving  up  their  jobs  temporarily  in  order  to 
become  more  efficient,  doesn’t  that  sound  like  a  pro¬ 
gressive  wide-awake  labor  force,  like  a  population  that 
is  not  going  to  be  left  behind  in  the  commercial  race  of 
the  nations  ?  It  may  in  truth  be  said  that  these  work¬ 
shops,  these  schoolrooms  of  Germany,  where  boys  under  eighteen 
who  have  left  school  must  go  to  work  out  their  apprenticeship,  and 
where  every  man  and  woman  who  thinks  there  is  still  something  to 
learn,  goes  to  find  out  what  that  something  is — are  the  generators  of 
the  energy  and  the  strength  which  make  Germany  the  formidable 
world  powrer  that  it  is  today.  Critics  of  the  V aterland  delight  in 
pointing  out  the  tremendous  military  and  naval  forces  which  it 
maintains,  saying,  “The  Government  has  no  right  to  appropriate 
money  made  by  the  industry  of  the  country  in  this  way.”  But  hasn’t 
it?  In  a  roundabout  way,  the  Empire  pays  for  its  own  defense, 
for  the  industry  which  helps  so  largely  to  fill  the  treasury  owes  its 
success,  in  great  part,  to  the  efficiency  of  the  labor  force,  and  this 
efficiency  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  broad  interest  and  the  infinite 
pains  which  the  Government  takes  in  the  education  and  the  welfare 
of  the  laboring  classes. 

That  Germany  has  been  able  to  work  out  such  a  complete  sys¬ 
tem  of  trade  education,  no  doubt  the  most  complete  of  any  modern 
nation,  is  probably  due  to  two  prime  factors — tne  absolute  control 
which  the  police  department  exercises,  and  the  old,  old  system  of 
apprentice-journeyman-master,  which  has  become  bone  and  flesh  of 
the  German  industrial  giant  through  the  long  centuries  of  its  exist¬ 
ence.  This  system  demands  that  a  youth  serve  an  apprenticeship 
of  twTo  or  three  years,  followed  by  three  more  years  of  work,  during 
which  he  is  known  as  a  journeyman,  until  he  may  become  a  master 
and  ply  his  own  trade.  This  forms  the  basis  of  the  wrhole  scheme 
of  trade  education  as  it  exists  today.  The  schools  now  offer  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  workshop  apprenticeship,  or  enable  the  beginner  to 
become  a  journeyman  the  sooner  by  supplementing  his  shop  work 
writh  school  instruction.  Similarly,  in  the  higher  grades,  they  pre¬ 
pare  the  men  who  have  w’orked  as  journeymen  for  the  master’s 
examination  held  by  the  state. 

Believing  that  labor,  to  be  efficient,  must  be  intelligent,  and  with 
the  usual  faith  in  the  good  effect  of  strict  discipline  that  characterizes 
all  German  institutions,  the  Government  conceived  the  idea  of  com¬ 
pelling  all  those  who  have  not  finished  their  school  education  to 
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attend  school  for  a  few  hours  every  week  until  the  seventeenth 
year  is  passed. 

This  was  accomplished  through  the  Continuation  Schools,  of 
which  we  have  examples  in  the  United  States,  with  this  differ¬ 
ence  that  in  Germany  attendance  is  compulsory.  These  schools 
originated  as  far  back  as  the  sixteenth  century,  but  were  then  known 
as  Sunday  Classes,  as  they  were  held  Sunday  mornings  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  boys  and  girls  who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  school  before 
graduating.  They  were  then,  literally,  only  Continuation  Schools, 
and  as  such  were  regarded  as  more  of  a  nuisance  than  a  blessing  by 
teachers,  parents  and  employers  alike.  They  strove  to  do  no  more 
than  continue,  and  in  part  to  repeat,  the  work  of  the  foregoing  school 
years,  and  as  many  of  the  children  had  no  natural  propensity  for 
learning  to  begin  with,  to  teach  them  was  no  more  an  easy  and 
pleasant  task  than  for  them  to  sit  still  and  pay  attention  to  things 
they  didn’t  understand  and  didn’t  want  to  learn,  when  they  were 
tired  at  night  or  wanted  to  be  enjoying  a  holiday.  By  degrees, 
those  who  were  struggling  with  these  unwilling  minds  conceived  the 
idea,  so  universally  recognized  now,  that  manual  labor  will  interest 
many,  where  mental  labor  absolutely  fails.  They  saw  that  these 
schools  would  become  really  beneficial  only  when  they  met  the  need 
of  the  pupils  in  their  daily  interests.  By  degrees,  then,  one  trade 
after  the  other  was  introduced  until  the  change  from  the  Public 
School  Continuation  to  the  Trade  School  was  complete. 

In  the  opinion  of  German  educators  a  decided  step  forward  was 
made  when,  in  the  beginning  of  the  “nineties”  the  decree  became 
almost  universal  that  attendance  at  these  schools  be  compulsory  for 
all  boys  under  eighteen  who  were  not  studying  anywhere.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  out  of  forty-four  cities  with  a  population  of  over  fifty- 
five  thousand  each,  but  six  have  not  yet  advanced  from  the  Voluntary 
to  Compulsory  Schools.  Of  these,  three  are  the  “free  cities”  of  Ger¬ 
many — -Hamburg,  Liibeck  and  Bremen — where  the  merchants  and 
the  exporters  are  all-powerful. 

Alth  ough  it  was  not  until  the  last  twenty  years  that  this  com¬ 
pulsory  education  became  general,  we  find  individual  instances  of 
it  as  early  as  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  as  for  instance  in 
Wurtemberg,  where  the  edict  went  forth  that  the  Sunday  Classes, 
which  were  established  in  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  “should  be 
attended  by  all  young  people  until  they  marry;  so  that  they  shall 
not  forget  all  too  soon  what  they  learned  in  school,  and  that  they 
may  not  get  into  too  much  mischief  on  Sundays  and  holidays.” 

Herr  Heinrich  Germer,  Direktor  of  the  school  board  for  Continu- 
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ation  Schools,  who  edited  one  of  the  best  general  accounts  of  trade 
education  in  Germany,  writes  as  follows  of  compulsory  education  at 
these  schools:  “It  brought  life  and  power  into  the  schools.  The 
attendance  increased  and  became  more  regular;  the  behavior  and 
the  discipline  of  the  pupils  improved  perceptibly  and  it  has  won 
over  the  opposing  forces  among  parents,  employers  and  pupils  gen¬ 
erally,  who  have  learned  to  realize  that  the  schools  are  working  for 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.  These  schools  are  an 
important  factor  in  raising  the  standard  of  intelligence  in  the  labor 
class,  in  furthering  the  interests  of  trade  and  industry,  and  in  im¬ 
proving  the  public  welfare  in  every  way.” 

OF  COURSE,  there  are  those  with  views  contrary  to  Herr 
Germer,  who  manage  to  see  all  the  holes  and  the  gaps  in  the 
system,  who  believe  that  it  is  working  against  too  difficult 
odds  and  achieving  little.  But  on  what  is  this  opposition  based  ? 
What  objections  do  the  employers  and  the  laborers  raise  against  a 
system  that  is  obviously  inaugurated  for  their  benefit  ?  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  the  uncomprehending  blind  fear  and  distrust  with 
which  people  generally  receive  any  institution  that  is  established  in 
their  interest;  and  then  there  is  the  universal  law  that  things  which 
are  compulsory  are  irksome,  because  they  seem  to  rob  the  individual 
of  personal  liberty  and  freedom.  There  are  also  the  objections  of 
both  merchant  and  laborer.  Every  employer,  from  the  manager  of 
a  huge  factory  who  employs  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men,  to  the 
shopkeeper  who  indulges  in  the  labor  luxury  of  an  errand  boy,  must 
register  each  employee,  as  he  is  engaged  or  dismissed.  And  if  any 
are  below  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  employer  must  agree  to  let  them 
take  four  hours  of  their  working  time  every  week  to  attend  school. 
In  the  end,  perhaps  the  merchant  may  lose  his  employee  entirely  if 
the  ambitious  youth  thinks  that  he  has  arrived  at  a  state  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  worthy  of  a  higher  salary.  The  laborer,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  report  at  the  opening  of  the  school  session  in  October,  at  the 
nearest  Continuation  School  with  his  certificate  from  the  last  school 
attended,  and  tell  where  he  is  employed,  what  he  is  doing  and  what 
he  hopes  to  become!  He  must  then  attend  school  at  least  three 
times  a  week  when  he  might  be  doing  something  which  he  likes 
much  better. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  the  number  of  those  strongly  opposed 
to  Compulsory  Continuation  Schools  is,  relatively  speaking,  quite 
small.  In  proof  of  this,  most  of  the  large  firms  pay  out  yearly  big 
sums  of  money,  either  to  maintain  their  own  schools  (such  as  those 
established  in  the  factories  of  Krupp  &  Co.  in  Essen,  Ludwig  Lowe 
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A  “SMITHY”  IN  THE  HIGHER  TRADE  SCHOOL  OF  BERLIN:  ALL  THE 

PRACTICAL  DETAIL  OF  ACTUAL  WORKMANSHIP  IS  HERE, - THE  RAW 

MATERIAL,  THE  BIG  FURNACE,  WITH  A  BLACKSMITH  FOR  A  TEACHER. 

THE  MACHINE  SHOP  OF  THE  HIGHER  TRADE  SCHOOL  OF  BERLIN! 
A  SHOP  WHERE  THE  BOYS  MAKE  THE  INSTRUMENTS  WITH  WHICH 
THEY  EVENTUALLY  MAKE  THE  MACHINES. 


A  CLASS  IN  THE  TEXTILE  TRADE  SCHOOL  AT  BERLIN:  EVERY 
BRANCH  OF  THE  TRADE  IN  TEXTILES  IS  TAUGHT  HERE,  FROM  THE 
UTILIZATION  OF  RAW  MATERIALS  TO  THE  MAKING  OF  CLOTHES. 

THE  CARPENTRY  DIVISION  OF  THE  HIGHER  TRADE  SCHOOL  AT  BERLIN: 
EVERYTHING  IN  THE  LINE  OF  WOODWORK  IS  TAUGHT  HERE,  FROM  THE 
MAKING  OF  A  PIECE  OF  FURNITURE  TO  CARVING  AND  VENEERING. 
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and  Siemens  and  Halske  in  Berlin)  or  to  establish  trade  schools 
with  other  employers,  with  unions  or  with  the  state  and  the  city. 
Further  proof  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  boards  of  directors  of  the  sepa¬ 
rate  schools  are  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  varied  interests. 
Besides  the  mayor  and  the  commissioner  of  education,  there  are 
usually  several  master  tradesmen,  representatives  of  unions,  trade 
societies,  large  factories  and  corporations.  The  schools  are  in  fact, 
as  in  theory,  managed  by  the  cooperation  of  labor  and  capital,  of 
employer  and  employed. 

When  compulsory  education  was  introduced  it  did  not  convert 
all  the  Continuation  Schools  into  Compulsory  Continuation  Schools 
— far  from  it.  There  are  now  more  schools  where  attendance  is 
voluntary  than  where  it  is  compulsory.  The  latter  offer  a  far  wider 
range  of  subjects,  especially  in  the  intellectual  as  distinguished  from 
the  manual  subjects.  They  are  intended  for  those  who  are  beyond 
the  obligatory  age  of  attendance,  and  any  and  all  who  want  to  acquire 
knowledge  along  various  lines,  from  languages  to  hair  dressing. 
Though  the  tuition  at  the  Compulsory  Schools  is  free,  the  payment 
of  a  small  sum  is  required  in  the  Voluntary  Schools.  (That  is,  if 
one  takes  six  hours  a  week,  one  pays,  say,  from  one  mark  and  fifty 
pfennigs  to  thirty-six  marks  for  the  course,  according  to  the  subject 
and  the  material  used.)  They  offer  not  only  Sunday  and  evening 
classes  a  few  hours  a  week,  but  daytime  classes  and  full  courses 
with  a  certificate  for  satisfactory  work.  In  short,  they  are  useful 
for  those  who  wish  to  give  more  time  to  study  before  beginning  to 
work,  for  those  who  would  supplement  their  shop  work  with  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge,  as  well  as  for  those  who  have  no  utilitarian  pur¬ 
pose  at  all. 

THESE  Continuation  Schools  are  not  Trade  Schools  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  or  rather  in  our  interpretation  of  the  word. 
They  supplement  the  shop  work,  rather  than  give  actual 
training  in  manual  labor.  They  aim  to  give  the  theoretical  side  of 
the  subject  which  the  laborer  cannot  get  in  the  unchanging  daily 
routine  of  his  work,  to  help  him  understand  his  field  better,  to  have 
a  broader  and  more  scientific  view  of  his  trade,  and  to  awaken  an 
interest  and  an  ambition  in  him  to  convert  and  develop  it  into  some¬ 
thing  even  better.  These  schools  aim,  also,  to  make  every  member 
of  the  Empire  as  intelligent  a  member  of  the  community  as  his  men¬ 
tal  caliber  will  allow — able,  at  least,  to  read,  to  write  a  correct  letter, 
to  do  the  simplest  arithmetic  and  to  have  a  passable  understanding 
of  the  civics  and  economics  of  his  Government  (and,  incidentally, 
a  little  insight  into  the  monarchical  viewpoint  to  counteract  the 
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socialistic  which  is  preached  in  every  place  where  workers  convene). 

This  double  aim  indicates  that  the  schools  have  not  lost  si^ht  of 
their  initial  purpose,  that  of  giving  a  little  more  mind  training  to 
those  occupied  with  the  hands.  The  directors  believe  that  this  should 
be  the  prime  aim  of  the  system,  for  the  pupils,  presumably,  get  enough 
training  in  skill  under  the  direction  of  their  employers.  However,  if 
a  pupil  is  particularly  ambitious  and  desires  to  better  himself  man¬ 
ually,  so  to  speak,  he  may  attend  any  one  of  the  numerous  Workshop 
Schools  to  acquire  more  skill  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  attending 
the  Continuation  Schools  to  acquire  the  technical  knowledge. 

THESE  Workshop  Schools  offer  opportunities  for  the  plying  of 
every  conceivable  trade,  from  that  of  the  cookie-baker  to  that 
of  the  diamond  cutter.  They  are  divided  into  two  groups, — the 
lower,  or  those  maintained  and  supported  by  the  unions,  corpora¬ 
tions  and  other  interested  organizations,  for  instruction  in  one  par¬ 
ticular  trade,  such  as  a  school  for  plumbers  or  masons  alone,  and 
the  higher,  those  maintained  by  the  state  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
odd  trades,  and  known  as  the  Professional  and  the  Trade  Schools. 
Of  these  Workshop  Schools  there  are  over  fifty  in  Berlin  alone,  and 
in  all  Germany  no  less  than  three  hundred.  They  give  a  little  tech¬ 
nical  instruction  parallel  with  the  workshop  practice  (for  instance, 
machine  builders  learn  an  essential  amount  of  mathematics  and 
execute  their  own  designs).  Of  the  city  schools  it  is  possible  to  say 
that  if  they  have  no  course  scheduled  they  make  one,  for  no  appli¬ 
cant  is  ever  turned  away.  As  the  classes  are  never  larger  than  four¬ 
teen  in  the  workshops,  fifteen  or  twenty  in  the  drawing  classes  and 
twenty  or  thirty  in  the  general  classes,  there  is  considerable  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  individualization.  In  fact,  the  most  laudable  feature  of 
the  entire  system  is  the  personal  interest  which  the  instructor  takes 
in  each  pupil. 

By  means  of  the  certificate  which  every  new  student  brings,  the 
instructor  is  able  to  tell  exactly  what  the  boy  has  studied  before, 
and  through  the  notices  of  the  present  employer  what  the  nature  of 
the  work  is  which  is  now  required  of  him  and  in  which  he  wishes 
to  improve.  In  a  class  of  ten  in  freehand  drawing  (technical  draw¬ 
ing  is  the  most  important  study  of  all  in  these  schools)  each  man 
was  drawing  something  different. 

In  the  technical  courses  the  same  principle  prevails — for  each 
man  only  the  knowledge  that  is  essential  to  his  trade  and  his  career. 
Pure  art  and  pure  science,  if  one  may  use  the  terms,  are  not  taught 
at  these  schools,  but  as  much  of  each  subject  as  is  needed  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  line  of  work.  For  instance,  a  whole  course  in  geology  would  be 
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useless  for  a  locksmith,  but  he  ought  to  know  about  the  qualities 
of  the  most  ordinary  metals,  their  power  of  expansion,  their  mallea¬ 
bility,  their  resistance  and  their  market  value.  In  physics  he  needs 
to  know  the  law  of  gravitation,  of  stability,  the  law  of  solids  and  the 
attributes  of  heat;  and  in  chemistry  the  action  of  certain  chemicals 
on  the  metals  which  he  is  apt  to  be  using.  It  is  this  combination  of 
science  and  of  technical  knowledge,  of  theory  and  of  practice  that 
makes  the  teaching  in  trade  schools  particularly  difficult. 

%HS> 

NEXT  to  the  question  of  hours  in  Workshop  Schools,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  training  the  teaching  staff  presents  the  most  difficult 
problem.  Often  the  public-school  teachers  undertake  this  work 
as  a  sort  of  side  issue,  but  it  is  even  more  difficult  for  them  to  do  this 
than  it  is  for  our  school  teachers  to  instruct  in  the  evening  high 
schools,  because  the  German  teachers  have  to  prepare  themselves 
first,  picking  out  the  essentials  from  a  vast  amount  of  material  at 
their  disposal;  it  is  not  as  though  they  repeated  the  same  things 
that  they  teach  in  the  daytime.  They  cannot  find  what  they  would 
teach  in  books  alone,  but  must  go  to  factory  and  workshop  to  eke 
out  the  facts  they  would  later  pour  into  the  minds  of  their  charges. 
They  must  be  as  sure  of  the  theoretical  side  of  the  subject  as  of  the 
practical,  because  they  are  going  to  deal  with  men  who  have  been 
in  the  trade  for  many  years,  perhaps,  and  they  must  avoid  giving  a 
smattering  of  information  where  thorough  instruction  is  expected. 
For  the  purpose  of  training  the  teaching  staff,  the  German  Society 
for  the  Extension  of  the  Continuation  School  System  established  a 
school  at  Leipzig;  and  in  several  of  the  larger  cities  either  the  unions, 
trade  societies  or  the  Government  itself  have  opened  classes  tor  the 
instruction  of  instructors. 

Perhaps  the  largest  group  in  the  Compulsory  Continuation 
Schools  is  that  of  the  unclassified  workers.  The  problem  they  pre¬ 
sent  to  their  instructors  is  none  the  less  serious  than  that  they  set 
the  police.  Most  of  them  have  no  especial  interests,  no  desire  to 
learn  anything  at  all;  they  are  errand  boys,  pages,  runners  and 
general  nuisances  now,  and  they  mean  to  drift  with  the  time  and 
catch  the  opportunities  for  advancement  as  they  float  by.  What 
does  the  school  do  with  them?  Take  the  case  of  the  little  “buttons” 
who  opens  the  hotel  door  and  has  no  higher  ambition  than  to  per¬ 
fect  himself  in  the  gentle  art  of  extracting  tips.  Does  the  state  en¬ 
courage  him  in  this  ambition  ?  It  rather  tries  to  substitute  a  wor¬ 
thier  one.  He  is  put  through  a  thorough  course  to  make  him  a  more 
useful  member  of  society.  He  must  learn  how  to  speak  and  write 
correct  German,  how  to  do  simple  arithmetic  quickly  and  accu- 
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rately;  he  has  to  study  the  map  of  Berlin  that  he  may  be  able  to 
give  intelligent  information  to  strangers  at  his  gate;  he  has  to  learn 
where  all  the  city  buildings  are,  where  one  may  go  in  case  of  an 
emergency  or  of  accident;  what  charitable  institutions  exist  and 
where  they  are;  he  must  fill  his  little  head  full  of  useful  information 
about  postal  regulations,  police  rulings  and  everything  pertaining  to 
his  city  and  his  country.  That  he  may  be  of  use  to  his  employer  in 
case  of  a  waiters’  strike  or  any  other  possible  emergency  and  that  he 
may  get  an  insight  into  some  profession  he  is  taught  how  to  set  and 
wait  on  the  table,  what  meats  to  buy  and  where  to  buy  them  and, 
perhaps,  even  how  to  use  them  when  they  are  bought.  He  is  also 
given  an  idea  of  household  chemistry  and  hygiene  as  well  as  of  book¬ 
keeping.  When  he  is  through  with  his  three-year  six-hours-a-week 
course,  one  can  really  expect  him  to  be  a  brighter  and  more  useful 
buttons,  if  not  a  more  helpful,  efficient  subject  of  the  Kaiser’s  state. 

IN  THE  Grade  Schools  in  northern  Germany  there  is  as  yet  no 
manual  training.  In  southern  Germany,  in  the  Rhine  district, 
for  example,  workshops  have  been  put  in  some  of  the  schools 
where  the  children  over  fourteen  years  of  age  may  busy  themselves 
after  school  hours,  under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher.  In  Berlin  a 
newly  formed  Society  for  Manual  Training  for  Boys  has  opened 
similar  classes  in  schoolrooms,  and  is  now  trying  to  persuade  the 
Government  to  take  them  into  the  regular  system.  But  to  give  any 
manual  training  in  the  regular  school  hours,  other  than  cooking  for 
the  girls,  perhaps,  is  something  of  which  the  German  fails  to  see 
the  immediate  value.  School  means  school  to  them — steady,  earnest 
plodding,  and  to  introduce  anything  so  frivolous  as  manual  training 
into  its  curriculum,  were  verily  to  convert  it  into  a  playroom.  It  is 
indicative  of  the  seriousness  with  which  the  Germans  regard  work 
and  the  relatively  small  value  they  put  in  play  for  the  child,  that 
they  are  only  now  beginning  to  establish  boys’  clubs,  recreation  cen¬ 
ters  and  public  reading  rooms — things  which  the  Americans  have 
long  appreciated  and  which  they  have  almost  overdeveloped  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  Trade  Schools — the  working  centers! 

More  is  done  in  the  way  of  manual  training  for  the  girls  in  the 
Grade  Schools — in  some,  one  entire  day  in  the  week  is  set  apart  for 
housework, — cooking,  sewing,  cleaning,  marketing  and  so  forth.  In 
others  a  little  of  one  or  the  other  is  given  once  or  twice  a  week.  But 
later  when  the  girls  have  reached  the  working  age  the  state  does  not 
pay  so  much  attention  to  their  needs.  Of  the  twelve  States  that  have 
compulsory  attendance  at  Continuation  Schools  for  boys,  only  four 
include  girls.  There  are  some  ninety-one  Voluntary  Continuation 
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Schools  for  girls  in  the  Empire,  where  they  may  learn  all  the  domes¬ 
tic  branches  as  well  as  many  of  commerce  and  business,  and  just 
plain  culture!  But  regular  school  attendance  for  three  years  by 
working  girls  less  than  eighteen  years  old  is  scarcely  required.  The 
general  intelligence  of  women,  it  would  seem,  is  not  so  important  to 
the  state! 

And  what  are  the  results  of  this  comprehensive  system?  It  is 
hardly  fair  to  speak  of  results  yet,  since  Compulsory  Schools  have 
not  been  the  order  of  things  long  enough  to  make  their  influence 
upon  the  community  appreciable.  One  ought  to  give  this  system 
and  the  far-reaching  Trade-Educational  System  as  it  exists  today  at 
least  a  generation  or  two  to  show  what  it  can  do.  As  no  examina¬ 
tions  are  held  at  the  end  of  the  year,  there  is  no  way  of  telling  how 
much  the  individual  has  really  profited  from  the  things  he  has  learned, 
except  through  his  own  record  of  advancement,  and  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  not  yet  undertaken  to  keep  on  file!  What  effect  the 
system  may  have  in  the  economics  of  the  Empire  is  matter  still  for 
conjecture.  If  overcultivation  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mistake,  then 
Germany  is  certainly  making  a  big  mistake.  It  is  educating  its 
people  to  a  higher  level ;  it  is  increasing  their  knowledge,  and  thereby 
perhaps  increasing  their  sorrow.  It  is  a  most  significant  fact  that 
within  the  last  ten  years,  since  Germany  has  undertaken  to  perfect 
the  skill  of  her  own  workmen,  she  has  had  to  import  Italians  from 
the  south,  Russians  and  Poles  from  the  north  and  Hungarians  from 
the  east  to  do  her  meanest  labor — to  build  her  railroads,  to  dig  her 
subways  and  to  dredge  her  canals. 
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HE  Spirit  and  Creation. 

At  creation  music  already  was: 

Then,  the  morning  Stars  sang  together, 

And  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy! 

Music  was  enthroned  from  of  old; 

For  with  music  everything  began — 

'‘Harmony,  order  and  proportion,  the  music  of  the 

Spheres.  ” 

I,  music,  was  sporting  there,  day  by  day — 

Rejoicing  always  before  God; 

Rejoicing  in  the  habitable  earth: 

And  my  delight  was  with  the  sons  of  men. 

The  Spirit  and  Men. 

A  Voice,  with  music  in  his  heart,  appeared: 

He  came  singing — singing  to  awaken  life, 

That  everyone,  by  him,  might  have  it  abundantly, 

Not  that  he  was  the  Master  Craftsman, 

But  his  song  was  to  establish  Him. 

Moreover,  because  with  music  began  man  himself; 

And  in  music  is  the  life  of  men; 

Which  life  has  been  lived  amid  discord, 

And  the  discord  has  never  overpowered  it. 

Therefore,  came  music  to  this  world,  its  home, 

But  its  own  received  it  not,  nor  welcomed  it: 

But  to  all  who  will  is  given  the  right  to  become  Craftsmen. 

Not  begotten  of  blood,  or  of  human  instincts, 

Or  yet  by  any  design  of  man; 

But  to  the  Spirit,  do  they  owe  this  life! 

The  Spirit  and  the  Man. 

The  Word  became  man,  and  made  a  home  among  us. 

And  we  listened  to  harmony — such  harmony  as  exists  in  heaven, 
And  he  abounded  in  righteousness  and  truth. 

So  the  Voice  bears  witness— with  heart  son^  exalts. 

The  Master  Craftsman. 

They  are  wise  who  keep  to  my  ways, 

Who  music  finds— finds  pure  delight; 

Who  misses  music — misses  his  true  life; 

Who  hate  sweet  sounds  are  lovers  of  death! 

Out  of  music  harmony,  melody  upon  melody, 

For,  while  the  law  exists  for  the  ear. 

The  true  gift  is  through  the  heart. 

No  man  ever  harkened  to  sweetest  concord, 

Save  One  only,  Who  is  ever  close  to  God’s  heart — 

Who  exists  in  union  with  true  Holiness — 

The  Master  Craftsman — Whose  Spirit  makes  Him  known. 
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TWO  CRAFTSMAN  SUMMER 
COTTAGES  AND  TWO  BUNGA¬ 
LOWS  WITH  STONE  FOUNDA¬ 
TIONS 

UMMER  vacations  have  become  such  a 
factor  in  city  life  among  all  classes 
that  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  inex¬ 
pensive  cottages,  suitable  for  either  sea¬ 
shore  or  mountains  and  planned  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  family  during  the  hot  days 
of  the  summer.  In  answer  to  many  in¬ 
quiries  we  give  this  month — in  addition  to 
the  two  regular  Craftsman  houses — two  in¬ 
teresting  plans  of  bungalows  designed  espe¬ 
cially  to  meet  vacation  housing. 

The  problems  to  be  solved  in  designing 
houses  of  this  kind  are  so  different  from 
those  usually  encountered  in  the  planning 
of  city  or  suburban  all-year  dwellings  that 
the  work  at  once  becomes  stimulating,  and 


rigid  economies  must  be  observed  in  their 
construction,  so  that  the  first  cost  is  not 
prohibitive  and  that  the  investment  does 
not  become  a  burden.  Both  of  the  houses 
shown  are  planned  to  be  built  of  stock  ma¬ 
terials,  such  as  can  be  purchased  in  any 
locality,  and  the  simplest  methods  of  con¬ 
struction  are  recommended.  In  each  case 
the  exteriors  are  of  wood,  with  ruberoid 
roofs,  battened. 

Plan  for  house  No.  109  is  shown  with¬ 
out  foundation.  In  selecting  a  site  for  this 
house  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  a  dry, 
well-drained  surface,  so  that  dampness  will 
not  rot  the  floor  timbers,  as  the  sills  are  to 
rest  directly  on  posts  sunk  in  the  ground. 
A  large  flat  stone  will  form  a  good  footing 
for  the  posts  and  will  prevent  the  house 
from  settling.  Sawed  shingles  of  either 
red  or  white  cedar  or  cypress  may  be  used 
for  the  exterior  and  may  be  left  to  weather. 
But  for  a  few  dollars  the  owner  can  him- 


one  wonders  why  more  attention  has  not 
been  given  to  these  “play  houses.” 

As  these  dwellings  are  to  be  occupied 
for  only  a  few  weeks  of  the  year  the  most 


CRAFTSMAN  SUMMER  COTTAGE,  NO.  109. 

self  add  much  to  the  beauty  as  well  as  to 
the  life  of  the  cottage  by  applying  creosote 
stains  to  the  shingles,  selecting  harmonizing 
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COTTAGE  NO.  109:  FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 

colors  in  grays,  browns  or  greens  to  blend 
with  the  colors  of  the  roofing  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  landscape. 

The  walls  are  constructed  of  3  x  4 
dressed  spruce  or  hemlock  studs,  placed 
about  five  feet  apart,  and  over  this  is  nailed 
North  Carolina  sheathing  boards,  with  the 
dressed  side  exposed  in  the  rooms.  The 
overhead  beams  are  left  exposed,  with  the 
floor  above  forming  the  ceiling.  This  panel 
construction  of  side  walls  and  ceiling  be¬ 
comes  at  once  inexpensive  and  yet  very  in¬ 
teresting;  the  entire  interior  being  of 
wood,  it  lends  itself  most  delightfully  to 
decoration  in  cool  tones  of  a  gray  or  green 
stain. 

An  abundance  of  windows  have  been 
provided  for  light  and  ventilation.  Case¬ 
ments  are  used,  being  the  least  expensive 
to  install,  as  well  as  giving  the  added 
charm  of  windows  which  can  be  thrown 
wide  open.  The  wide  entrance  porch,  with 
its  balcony  overhead,  supported  by  hewn 
trees  for  posts,  is  most  pleasing  in  effect. 
A  living  room,  three  bedrooms  and  a 
kitchen  are  provided  on  the  first  floor.  No 


bath  is  shown,  because  running  water  is 
seldom  available,  and  these  houses  will 
generally  be  built  in  localities  where  public 
bathing  may  be  had  in  lake  or  surf.  If, 
however,  the  owner  desires  to  go  to  that 
expense,  another  partition  may  be  added 
and  a  bath  placed  between  two  of  the  bed¬ 
rooms.  The  fireplace,  built  of  stone  or 
brick,  laid  up  with  wide  raked-out  joints, 
will  add  to  the  rustic  appearance  of  the 
interior  and  afford  much  comfort  to  those 
who  have  the  leisure  to  spend  a  few  weeks 
of  the  early  fall  in  these  delightful  places. 
A  door  opens  directly  from  the  kitchen  to 
the  porch,  so  that  meals  may  be  served  in 
the  open. 

Ample  storage  room  is  provided  in  the 
attic  by  partitioning  off  the  spaces  under 
the  eaves  to  a  height  of  about  five  feet. 
Both  ends  of  the  attic  are  left  entirely 
open,  and  this  space  will  accommodate  a 
number  of  cots  and  form  most  delightful 
sleeping  quarters.  Shutters  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  every  window,  as  well  as  the 


open  ends  of  the  attic,  so  that  the  house 
may  be  securely  closed  during  the  winter 
months. 
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CRAFTSMAN  BUNGALOW  NO.  Ill,  OF  STONE  AND 
RIVED  SHINGLES,  WITH  RED  SLATE  ROOF. 

LIVING  ROOM  IN  STONE  BUNGALOW  FITTED 
WITH  A  FIREPLACE-FURNACE  WHICH  HEATS 
THE  WHOLE  HOUSE. 


CRAFTSMAN  BUNGALOW,  NO.  112,  OF 
BRICK  WITH  STONE  FOUNDATION. 

GLIMPSE  OF  LIVING  ROOM  WITH  DIN¬ 
ING  ALCOVE,  HAVING  A  BUILT-IN 
CORNER  SEAT. 


CRAFTSMAN  SUMMER  COTTAGES  AND  BUNGALOWS 


List  of  Materials  for  House  No.  109 
Sills:  Spruce  (Dressed  4  Sides).  4"x6" 

4/18'  2/14'  2/1 2' 

@$30.00  perM.  =  $  7.44 
Posts:  Chestnut  (D.  4  S.).  6"x6"  21/5' 

@$1.00=  21.00 

Girders:  Spruce.  4"x6"  1/20'  1/9' 

@$30 . 00  per  M.  =  1.74 

First  Floor  Beams:  Spruce.  3"x6" 

19/16'  19/12' 

@$30. 00  per  M.  =  23.94 
Second  Floor  Beams:  Spruce  (D.  4  S.). 

3"x6"  19/16'  19/12' 

@$33 . 00  per  M.  =  26.33 
Walls,  Partitions  and  Studs:  Spruce 
(D.  4  S.).  3"x4"  95/8'  30/4'  12/12' 

@$30. 00  per  M.  =  30.72 
Rafters:  Spruce  (D.  4  S.).  3"x6"  32/18' 

@$33.00  per  M.  =  28.51 
Porch  Rafters:  Spruce  (D.  4  S.).  3"x6" 

10/12' 

@$33.00  per  M.=  5.94 

Porch  Purlins:  Spruce  (D.  4  S.).  4"x6" 

3/10'  1/18' 

@$33 . 00  per  M.  =  3.16 

Plates:  Spruce  (D.  4  S.).  4"x6"  2/20' 

2/14'  2/12' 

@-33 . 00  per  M.  =  6.07 

Mam  Roof  Purlins:  Spruce  (D.  4  S.). 

4"x6"  2/10' 

@$33 . 00  per  M.  =  1.32 

Ridges:  Spruce  (D.  4  S.).  2"xl0"  2/18' 

*  @$35.00  per  M.=  2.10 

Porch  Columns:  Hewn  chestnut  logs. 
12"xl2"  4/8' 


@$1.50=  6.00 

Corner  Posts:  Spruce  (D.  4  S.).  4"x4" 

4/8' 


@$30. 00  per  M.  =  1.29 

Shingles:  White  cedar.  18"xrandom 

widths  11,000 


@$6,25perM.=  68.75 
Flooring:  Clear  N.  C.  pine  (D.  2  S.)  T.  &  G. 
^"x4K"  2100  sq.  ft. 

@$32 . 50  per  M.  =  68.25 
Sheathing:  Roof  and  sides,  N.  C.  pine 
(D.  1  S.)  T.  &  G.  W'x 8"  3350 

@$22 . 50  per  M.  =  75.37 
Interior  partitions  N.  C.  pine  (D.  1  S.)  T. 

&,G.  Y%"x 8"  1600  sq.  ft. 

@$22 . 50  per  M.  =  36.00 
Ceiling:  Second  floor  clear  N.  C.  pine,  T. 

&jG.  yi"x 4F£"  600  sq.  ft. 

@$32 . 50  per  M.  =  19.50 
Roofing:  19  rolls  ruberoid. 


@$3.75  =  68.55 

Roof  Battens:  Spruce  (D.  4  S.)  I>£"x3" 

700  lin.  ft. 


@$30. 00  per  M.  =  7.89 


$509.87 

Porch  Timber: 

Sills,  Spruce.  4'  6"  5/10'  1/18' 

@$30. 00  per  M.  =  $4.08 
Floor'Beams  2"x6"  15/9' 

@$30. 00  per  M.  =  4.05 

Flooring  J/%"x3"  clear  N.  C.  pine  T.  &  G. 

300  sq.  ft. 

@$32 . 50  per  M.  =  9.75 

Facia,  cypress.  Jfs"x 8"  5/12' 

@$4.80  per  M.=  1.92 

Quarter  round,  cypress,  W'xW'  60  lin.  ft. 

@$0.65  per  H.=  .39 


Balcony  Rail: 

Hi"x6"  14/2'  6"  balusters 

@$0.  10  a  piece  = 
W'x3"  16/2'  6"  balusters 

@$0. 08  a  piece  = 
1  K"xl0"  1/12'  1/16'  bottom  rail 

@$0.06p£  per  ft.  = 

1  %"x6"  1/12'  1/16'  top  rail 

@$0.03y  per  ft.  = 
115  lin.  ft.  y  quarter  round 

@$0.  50  per  H.  = 

Stairs:  N.  C.  pine. 

7/&"x1  y  13/2'  6"  risers 

@$0.40  per  M.  = 
1  K"xl0"  12/2'  6"  treads 

@$0.45  per  M.  = 

lK"xl2"  2/16'  strings 

@$0.  50  per  M.  = 
SyxSy  3/4'  newel  posts 

@$1.75  = 

1/16'  piece  top  rail 

@$0. 05  per  ft.  = 

1/16'  piece  bottom  rail 

@$0.05  per  ft.  = 
lyxiy  24/2'  6"  balusters 

@$0.  10  a  piece  = 
y"x6"  4/14'  rail  second  floor 

@$0.04  per  ft.  = 
Inside  Batten  doors:  Clear  N.  C.  pine  T. 
&  G.  V-jointed.  2'  6"x7'  4 /#" 

@$2.65  = 

2'  6"x4'  4/K" 

@$1.50 

Outside  Batten  Doors:  Clear  N.  C.  pine  T. 
&  G.  V-jointed.  2'  6"x7'  4/1 K" 

@$3.60  = 

Door  Stops: 
y2"x  2"x7'-20 
K"x2"x2'  8"- 10 
Window  Stops: 

X"x2"x4'  8"-50 
K"x2"x2'  l"-25j 
Brick:  335  cu.  ft. 


►  A11@$0.01K  per  ft.  = 


1.40 
1.28 
1.82 
0.98 
0.58 

0.88 

1.44 

2.00 

5.25 

0.80 

0.80 

2.40 
2.24 

10.60 

6.00 

14.40 

5.87 


@$0.  15  cu.  ft.  =  50.25 
Sash:  19-2'x4'  6"xl y  8  lights 

@$1.70  =  32.30 

6-2'x2' 3"xl  y  4  lights 

@$0.90  =  5.40 

Hardware:  25  pairs  3"x3"  Japan  hinges,  sash 

@$1.20doz.=  2.50 

2  pairs  4"x4"  Japan  hinges,  doors 

@$1.44  doz.  =  0.24 

8  pairs  3  y'x3y  Japan  hinges,  doors 

@$1.20  doz.  =  0.80 

8  pairs  com.  thumb  latches,  doors 

@$0.69  doz. =  0.46 

2  pairs  rim  locks  for  outside  doors 

@$2.00  doz. =  0.33 


$171.21 

509.87 


$681.08 

HOUSE  No.  ho  has  the  same  general 
construction,  but  exterior  walls  are 
double-sheathed  and  battened,  with  gables 
shingled.  Rough  spruce  boards  for  these 
outside  walls,  undressed  spruce  rafters, 
hewn  posts,  together  with  the  stone  foun¬ 
dation,  combine  to  grre  enough  of  the  rus- 
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tic  effect  to  make  this  house  especially 
suited  for  a  mountain  camp.  Here  the 
living  room  is  most  charming,  being  open 
to  the  rafters,  affording  a  delightful  ex- 


CRAFTSMAN  SUMMER  COTTAGE  NO.  110. 

with  the  balcony  extended  out  some  four 
feet  beyond  the  outside  walls.  Roll  cur¬ 
tains  or  awnings  are  shown,  so  that  in 


balcony  is  reached  by  a  stairway  from 
kitchen  or  porch,  and  here,  again,  the  ends 
of  the  attic  are  thrown  wide  open  for  air, 
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together  with  the  prices  of  same,  based 
upon  a  quotation  from  a  mill  in  New 
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HOUSE  NO.  Ill:  FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN 

York.  Oif  course,  whatever  material  is 
most  available  in  the  locality  where  the 
house  is  to  be  built  should  be  used,  as  the 
ones  we  have  suggested  are  the  least  ex¬ 
pensive,  consistent  with  good  material,  to 
be  had  in  this  market. 

Bill  of  Materials  for  House  No.  110 
2700  sq.  ft.  ruberoid  for  roofs  and  exterior 
balcony  floors 

@$3.75  =$101.25 
70  cu.  yds.  dirt  to  excavate. 

20  “  “  “  “  fill  in. 

1200  cu.  ft.  stone  foundations  and  piers 
4'  6"  high 

@$0.  15  cu.  ft.=  41.70 
278  cu.  ft.  brick  chimney  work 

234  sq.  ft.  concrete  porch  floor 

Girders:  Spruce.  6"x8"  2/16'  1/13' 


@.$32 . 00  per  M.  = 
Sills:  Spruce.  4"x6"  5/16'  2/17'  2/14' 
1/12' 

5.76 

@$30.00  per  M .  = 
First  Floor  Beams:  Spruce.  2"xl0" 
22/17'  13/13' 

9.24 

@$32.00  per  M.= 
Second  Floor  Beams:  Spruce  (D.  4  S.) 
4"xl0"  2/22'  2/18'  for  balcony 

28.96 

@$35.00  per  M .  = 
2"xl0"  16/18'  16/14'  22/10' 

9.34 

@$35 . 00  per  M.  = 
Wall  and  Partition  Studs:  Spruce  (D.  4 
S.)  3"x4"  145/8'  10/14'  10/16' 

42.70 

@$30 . 00  per  M.  = 

43 . 80 

Plates:’  Spruce  (D.  4  S.).  4"x6"  4/18' 

@$33.00  per  M.=  4.75 

Porch  Plates:  Spruce  (D.  4  S.).  6"xl0" 

1/14'  1/18' 

@$35 . 00  per  M.  =  5.60 

Purlins:  Spruce  (D.  4  S.).  4"x6"  4/18' 

2/12' 

@$33 . 00  per  M.  =  6.33 

Balcony  Posts:  Spruce  (D.  4  S.).  4"x6" 

4/9' 

@$33.00  per  M.=  2.37 

Porch  Columns:  Hewn  chestnut  logs. 

12"xl2"  1/8'  i . 50 

Shingles:  for  gables.  4100  16"  random 
widths,  white  cedar 

,  @$6.25  =  25.65 

C  lapboards :  Spruce  (D.  4  S.)  square  edge. 

K"xl2"  165/10' 

@$37.50  per  M.=  61.87 

Clapboard  Battens:  Spruce  (D.  4  S.) 
square  edge.  J/g"x4"  165/10' 

@$33.00  per  M.  =  18.15 

Sheathing  for  Roof  and  Sides:  N.  C.  pine 
T.  &  G.  (D.  4  S.).  ys"x 8" 

@$22.  50  per  M.=  105.75 
Rafters:  Spruce  (D.  4  S.).  3"x6"  30/18' 

30/12'  1 

@$33.00  per  M.  =  44.55 


Ridge:  Spruce  (D  4  S.).  2"xl0"  3/14' 

@$35  00  perM.=  2.45 
Sheathing  for  Partitions:  N.  C,  pine 
(D.l  S.).  y&"x6" 

@$21.00  per  M.=  31.50 


$593.22 
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Fin.  Floors:  (Clear)  N.  C.  Pine  (D.  4  S.). 

K"x4  K" 

@$32 .  SO  per  M.  =  $58.50 
Roof  Battens:  Spruce  (D.  4  S.).  1K"X3" 

@$30.00  per  M.=  10.14 

Ridge  Boards:  Spruce  (D.  4 S.).  lK"x6" 

5/16' 

@$32. 50  per  M.  =  1.95 

Sash:  28-2'x4'  IK"  8  Ughts 

@$1.45  =  40.60 

Batten  Storm  Shutters  for  Windows: 

N.  C.  pine.  28-2'x4'xK" 

@$1.45  =  40.60 

Window  and  Door  Stops:  Spruce  (D.  4 
S.).  K  7x2"  24/7'  12/2'  1"  56/4'  28/2 K1 

@$0.01  K  per  ft.  =  5.98 

Inside  Batten  Doors:  Clear  N.  C.  Pine  T. 

&  G.  &  V-jointed.  2'  6"x6'x5/K" 

@$2.25  =  11.25 

2'  4"x7'xl/K" 


2'  6"x7'x4/K" 

2'  6"x7'x2/l  K' 


@$2.65  - 


@$3.60  - 

Stair  Material:  Clear  N.  C.  Pine. 

1  K"xl2"  2/16' 

@$0.05  per  ft.  = 

K"x8"  14/3' 

@$0.05  per  ft.  = 

lK"xll"  13/3' 

@$0.05  per  ft  .  = 
Exterior  Balcony  Rails:  Clear  N.  C.  Pine. 

1  K"xl0"  4/12',  top  rail 

@  $0.05  per  ft.  = 
K"xl2"  48/3',  balusters 

@$37 . 50  per  M.  = 

K"x4"  96/3',  battens 

@$33.00  per  M.= 
Inside  Balcony  Rails:  Clear  N.  C.  Pine. 
4"x4"  4/3'  6"  newel  posts 

@$1.25  = 

1K"x3K"  2/14'  2/18' 

@$0.04  per  ft.  = 
1K"x2K"  2/14'  2/18' 

@$0.03  per  ft.  = 
K"x 4"  100/3'  balusters 

@$0.08  a  piece  = 

Batten  Storm  Shutters:  (2)  made  in  4  sec¬ 
tions.  4'xl9'xK/ 

@$6.00 

Hardware : 

28  pairs  3"x3"  Japan  hinges  for  sash. 

@$1 . 20  per  doz.  = 
10  Com.  thumb  latches 

@$0.69  per  doz.  = 

2  Rim  locks  for  outside 

@$2.00  per  doz.  = 


2.65 
10.60 
7.20 

2.00 

1.40 
4.45 

2.50 

5.40 
3.06 

5.00 
2.56 
1.92 
8.00 

=  12.00 

2.80 
0.  58 
0.33 


$241.47 

593.22 


$834.69 

ASIDE  from  the  attractiveness  of  the 
design,  the  harmonious  colors  of  the 
different  building  materials  used  and  the 
well-arranged  floor  plans  combine  to  make 
the  two  larger  houses  shown  this  month 
among  the  most  interesting  we  have 
published.  The  exterior  of  house  No.  hi 
is  of  stone,  rived  shingles  and  slate,  while 
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house  No.  1 12  combines  stone,  brick,  wood 
and  slate.  Both  are  essentially  bungalows, 
and  the  open  construction  of  the  roofs,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  rough  texture  of  the  stone 
and  brick,  make  them  rustic  enough  to  be 
in  keeping  with  the  surrounding  hills  and 
woods. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  build¬ 
ing  stone  for  these  houses.  Large  field 
stone  in  gray,  brown,  red  and  blue,  when 
split  and  laid  up  in  irregular  shapes  and 
sizes,  form  the  most  pleasing  effect.  The 
joints  are  small  and  are  raked  out  so  that 
no  mortar  is  seen,  the  soft  dull  colors  of 
the  stones  thus  blending  in  perfect  har¬ 
mony. 

Hand-split  shingles  were  used  for  the 
gables.  These  shingles  are  hand  rived  and 
then  partly  smoothed  with  the  drawknife 
so  that  they  will  lay  tight.  The  exposed 
ends  are  left  rough,  and  when  treated  with 
a  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  take  on  a 
beautiful  tone  of  grayish  brown,  a  perma¬ 
nent  color,  which  time  mellows  and  en¬ 
riches.  The  large,  thick,  dull  red  slates  of 
the  roof,  with  their  broken  and  roughened 
edges,  complete  the  combination  of  color 
and  artistic  texture  of  the  exterior  ma¬ 
terials. 

*  I  'HE  floor  plans  of  house  No.  hi  have 
been  carefully  studied,  waste  spaces 
eliminated,  and  the  arrangement  planned 
for  economy  of  labor,  comfort  and  cozi¬ 
ness.  The  entry  and  fireplace  nook  are 
wainscoted  with  V-jointed  chestnut  boards, 
but  all  other  walls  and  ceilings  are  plas¬ 
tered,  and  the  broad  surfaces  broken  up  in 
panels  by  extending  the  door  and  window 
casings  from  baseboard  to  frieze  and  by 
the  large  beams  on  the  ceiling. 

Coat  closets  are  provided  in  the  entry, 
in  which  the  stairway  to  the  second  floor  is 
located,  and  it  also  serves  as  a  passageway 
from  living  room  to  dining  room  and  the 
service  part  of  the  house. 

The  fireplace  is  laid  up  of  split  stones — 
the  same  as  used  for  exterior  walls — but 
here  more  care  has  to  be  exercised.  The 
surfaces  are  smoothed,  joints  very  narrow 
and  flushed,  and  stones  of  more  nearly 
even  sizes  but  of  irregular  shapes  are  used. 
The  hammered  copper  hood  with  its  em¬ 
bossed  designs  harmonizes  in  color  and 
texture  with  the  variegated  surfaces  of  the 
stone.  The  fireplace  furnace,  described  in 
the  February  issue  of  The  Craftsman,  is 
installed  here,  and  furnishes  heat  and  ven- 
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BUNGALOW  NO.  112:  FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 

tilation  for  the  entire  house.  A  fuel  box, 
large  enough  to  accommodate  two  tons  of 
coal,  is  conveniently  placed  at  one  end  of 
the  nook.  This  is  filled  through  a  door 
from  the  outside.  As  no  cellar  is  provided, 
a  trapdoor  to  the  ashpit  is  located  in  the 
floor  of  the  closet  under  the  stairway.  This 
ashpit  is  so  large  that  the  ashes  only  have 
to  be  removed  once  a  season. 

The  living  room  is  large  and  well  lighted, 
with  interesting  groups  of  casement  win¬ 
dows.  A  built-in  sideboard  and  china 
closets  occupy  the  entire  end  of  the  din¬ 
ing  room,  and  the  open  dining  porch, 
slightly  screened  in  with  flowers,  affords  a 
delightful  place  for  breakfasting.  The  floor 
of  this  porch  is  of  cement.  The  owner’s 
bedroom  and  bath,  as  well  as  the  room  for 
the  maid,  are  located  on  the  first  floor. 
The  kitchen  is  large,  well  lighted  and  so 
arranged  as  to  be  easily  accessible  from 
the  dining  room,  dining  porch  and  maid’s 
room,  while  not  connecting  directly  with  the 
latter.  The  little  recessed  kitchen  porch 
serves  also  as  a  porch  for  the  maid. 

On  the  second  floor  only  two  bedrooms 


and  a  bath  are  provided.  As  the  house  is 
only  one  story  high,  these  rooms  are  in  the 
attic,  yet  they  are  worked  out  with  full- 
height  ceilings,  and  by  the  aid  of  dormers 
cross-ventilation  is  provided,  which  renders 
them  as  comfortable  and  livable  as  though 
the  house  were  full  two  stories. 

Especial  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
planning  of  roomy  closets  for  all  bedrooms, 
and  sufficient  wall  spaces  have  been  left 
unbroken  for  the  placing  of  beds  and  other 
furniture.  A  charming  feature  of  these 
bedrooms  is  the  sleeping  porches.  While 
the  end  of  each  one  is  left  open,  provision 
has  been  made  to  shut  out  bad  weather, 
and  since  they  are  built  within  the  house 
they  may  be  glassed  in,  making  delightful 
sunrooms  for  winter  days. 


HOUSE  No.  112  is  built  of  brick  on  a 
stone  foundation.  The  common  dark- 
colored,  hard-burned  brick  are  used  (laid 
up  in  Dutch  bond  with  }4-inch  joints  raked 
out),  blending  in  texture  and  color  with 
the  rived  shingles  and  rough  slates  of 
gables  and  roof.  A  section  of  the  roof  on 
either  side  is  raised  up,  forming  a  flat  dor¬ 
mer,  which  accentuates  the  low  bungalow 
effect.  An  interesting  feature  is  found  in 
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the  pergola  porch,  the  ends  of  which  are 
carried  up  about  three  feet,  and  flower 
boxes  are  built  directly  into  the  walls. 

The  entry  is  provided  with  conveniently 
arranged  coat  closets,  and  is  one  step 
higher  than  the  living  room.  The  living 
room  and  the  dining  room  are  planned  as 
one,  the  latter  being  merely  an  alcove  raised 
one  step  higher  than  the  living  room 
proper.  Here,  again,  the  fireplace  furnace 
is  installed,  and  we  are  justified  in  making 
the  fireplace  nook  large  and  more  or  less 
elaborate.  The  open  fireplace  blazing  day 
and  night  during  the  long  winter  becomes 
the  center  of  the  home  life. 

In  the  dining  alcove  an  interesting  fea¬ 
ture  is  found  in  a  built-in  corner  seat  large 
enough  to  accommodate  four  or  five  at  the 
dining  table.  Here,  again,  we  have  planned 
the  dining  porch,  easily  accessible  from 
dining  room  and  kitchen.  The  kitchen  is 
large,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and 
equipped  with  ample  pantry  and  storage 
closets,  built-in  refrigerator  and  screened- 
in  entry  porch. 

The  bedrooms,  three  in  number,  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  attic,  but  by  the  use  of  dor¬ 
mers  they  are  all  arranged  with  full-height 
ceilings.  They  are  good  sized  and  have 
plenty  of  closet  room.  The  bath  and  hall 
linen  closet  complete  the  design,  and  form 
a  very  compact  floor  plan  with  all  the 
available  space  utilized. 

Both  houses  are  trimmed  throughout  the 
first  floor  in  chestnut,  stained  a  nut  brown. 
The  second  floor  is  trimmed  in  gumwood. 
This  wood  is  beautifully  marked  with  a 
fine  feathery  grain,  and  when  stained  shows 
various  shades  of  brown  with  slight  traces 
of  delicate  buff  and  green.  Maple  floors 
are  used  throughout,  and  are  finished  in  a 
soft  shade  of  gray-green,  a  permanent  fin¬ 
ish  obtained  by  the  use  of  vinegar  and  iron 
rust,  over  which  is  applied  liquid  wax. 

SEED  SUGGESTIONS 

HOSE  who  haven’t  thought  yet  of 
laying  in  a  stock  of  plant  food  seeds 
most  fervently  we  urge  to  get  busy, 
for  upon  these  seeds  rest  much ;  no 
matter  how  carefully  the  ground  is  pre¬ 
pared,  how  richly  endowed  with  decayed 
and  decaying  vegetable  matter,  no  matter 
how  skilful  is  the  planting,  time,  labor  and 
money  will  prove  but  useless  expenditure 
if  your  seeds  fail  to  germinate. 
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Test  for  germination  a  small  number  of 
every  kind  of  seed  you  intend  to  plant. 
Ten  seeds  will  give  you  a  very  fair  idea  of 
the  freshness  and  vigor  of  that  unsolved 
nature  mystery  —  germination. 

A  saucer,  a  tin  plate,  or  a  cast-off  sheet- 
iron  baking-pan,  with  a  thin  sheet  of  cot¬ 
ton  (which  you  can  purchase  for  five  cents 
a  roll)  placed  in  the  bottom,  will  suffice  for 
many  seeds,  which,  of  course,  should  be 
placed  in  rows  an  even  half-inch  apart,  and 
each  of  these  rows  given  a  number  which 
should  be  repeated  on  the  package  of  seed 
being  prepared  for  test. 

The  sheet  of  cotton  should  be  moistened, 
and  after  the  seed  is  laid  upon  it  it  should 
be  covered  by  another  moist  sheet  in  order 
to  conserve  the  moisture  and  to  simulate 
the  covering  given  to  seed  when  planted  in 
the  open. 

Place  the  pan  in  a  warm  spot,  on  a  shelf 
in  the  kitchen,  on  the  top  of  your  desk  in 
your  den,  on  top  of  the  table  in  the  dining 
room — anywhere  where  there  is  warmtb 
and  where  some  closeby  window  furnishes 
light ;  then  do  not  forget  it.  but  daily  lift 
the  light  coverlet  and  examine  your  seed. 
Such  things  as  radishes  and  alfalfa,  if  in 
good,  vigorous  condition,  will  germinate  so 
quickly  as  to  cause  the  new  investiga¬ 
tor  great  astonishment. 

Make  note  of  how  many  of  your  ten 
seeds  show  life  enough  to  germinate,  and 
note  how  many  show  strong  and  vigorous 
baby  shoots. 

If  five  of  your  seeds  show  vigor,  of 
course,  one-half  your  package,  your  pound 
or  vour  bushel  is  all  you  can  safely  bank 
on.  There  will  undoubtedly  be  a  slight  va¬ 
riation  above  or  below  the  half,  but  it  will 
not  be  great  enough  to  cause  you  any  un¬ 
easiness,  and,  of  course,  you  can  call  it 
one-half  or  five-tenths  or  fifty  per  cent,  in 
accordance  with  your  personal  methods  and 
figuring.  If  but  two  plants  germinate,  you 
at  once  know  that  you  cannot  rely  on  this 
seed  to  produce  more  than  two-tenths  the 
number  of  plants  the  amount  of  seed  should 
produce,  and  you  can  call  it  two-tenths  or 
one-fifth  or  twenty  per  cent.,  whatever 
is  suited  to  your  convenience,  and  by  this 
very  simple,  practically  costless  method  of 
procedure  lay  your  plans  with  certainty, 
and  foretell  in  the  spring  very  closely  what 
your  fall  crop  will  be.  (From  the  Long 
Island  Agronomist.) 
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USING  SLABS  AND  BARK  AS  A 
HOUSE  COVERING:  BY  JULIAN 
BURROUGHS 

OR  the  man  of  moderate  means  it  is 
always  a  problem  what  to  use  for 
the  outside  covering  of  his  house. 
The  conventional  painted  sidings 
now  on  the  market  offend  the  sensibilities 
of  many  people — they  are  commonplace  and 
often  ugly.  When  I  built  my  house  I 
wanted  stone.  The  cost  of  using  stone, 
even  though  I  lived  near  natural  quarries 
where  I  could  get  it  for  nothing,  made  it 
quite  out  of  the  question.  Painted  novelty 
siding  I  could  not  tolerate.  The  great 
stacks  of  slabs  I  had  seen  at  the  sawmill 
over  the  mountain,  slabs  of  butternut,  chest¬ 
nut  and  oak  being  used  as  fuel,  suggested 
the  question:  Why  not  slabs?  At  first  it 
seemed  a  doubtful  experiment,  using  slabs 
on  a  year-round  house  standing  in  the 
open,  far  from  the  woods,  and  many  were 
the  doubts  expressed  by  my  friends.  With 
shingled  gable  ends,  stone  chimney  showing 
on  the  outside,  all  door  and  window  frames 
painted  a  soft  olive  green  I  felt  that  it  would 
he  all  right,  and  went  ahead.  Time  has 
proved  that  I  was  right — the  paint  bills  that 


the  slabs  have  saved  have  more  than  paid 
for  their  original  cost;  not  only  that,  but 
the  bark  did  not  come  loose,  as  I  was 
threatened  it  would,  and  sun  and  rain  seem 
to  have  no  effect  upon  it. 

Chestnut  makes  the  best  slabs,  oak  and 
butternut  next,  hemlock  is  excellent.  Pine, 
fir  and  spruce  are  likely  to  be  eaten  by  bor¬ 
ers.  Spraying  thoroughly  with  kerosene 
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will  sometimes  prevent  this.  Beech,  birch, 
basswood,  tulip  and  other  woods  that  decay 
quickly,  if  used,  must  be  put  under  porches 
or  in  places  where  they  are  less  exposed. 

It  is  by  far  best  and  cheapest 
to  have  the  slabs  edged  up,  or 
straight-edged,  at  the  sawmill. 
There  it  can  be  done  quickly 
and  easily,  while  it  is  a  tedious 
undertaking  to  edge  them  up 
with  an  axe  by  hand.  Next, 
they  must  be  seasoned.  To  do 
this,  stack  them  up  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  air  can  circu¬ 
late  through  them  from  every 
side.  This  is  best  done  by  lay¬ 
ing  down  some  old  timbers  and 
piling  a  layer  of  slabs  on  them, 
bark  side  up,  leaving  at  least 
an  inch  space  b  e  tw  e  e  n  each 
slab,  and  then  another  layer  of 
slabs  in  the  same  way  cross- 
ways  of  the  first,  and  so  on  up, 
thus  giving  no  chance  for  heating  or 
molding. 

Nearly  every  rural  community  has  a  saw¬ 
mill  where  slabs  can  be  had.  By  paying  a 
little  over  their  value  as  firewood  one  can 
almost  always  get  a  good  selection  and  the 
edging  up  should  not  cost  more  than  five 
cents  each — half  a  cent  per  board  foot 
would  be  the  limit  anywhere.  Since  saw¬ 
mills  are  usually  located  near  a  railroad  it 
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NAILING  BARK  ON  a'rOOGH  BOARD 
SIDING  COVERED  WITH  TAR  FELT. 


should  not  be  much  trouble  to  get  them 
loaded  on  a  car.  In  my  own  case,  as  would 
also  be  the  fact  that  many  other  builders, 
I  was  near  enough  to  the  mill  to  have  them 
hauled  by  teams  to  my  door.  The  greatest 
difficulty  encountered  was  to  get  workmen 
to  handle  slabs  carefully  without  battering 
them.  Be  sure  to  have  enough — any  sur¬ 
plus  is  always  useful  in  putting  up  out¬ 
buildings,  etc.  My  slabs  cost  me  forty- 
five  dollars,  edged  up  and  delivered 
alongside  my  bungalow,  a  cost  that  was 
not  much  over  half  the  cost  of  novelty 
siding. 

Slabs  wear  best  put  on  up  and  down. 

In  single-walled  bungalows  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  put  them  on  this 
way,  because  the  nails  and  spikes  used 
in  fastening  them  on  will  come  through 
and  show  on  the  inside.  In  such  a  case 
it  is  necessary  to  either  double  side, 
using  rough  boards  under  the  slabs,  or 
else  put  the  slabs  on  horizontally,  like 
the  logs  in  a  log  cabin,  and  nail  them 
through  into  the  studding.  Under  the  slabs 
should  go  some  good  roofing  paper.  This 
will  prevent  driving  rains  coming  through 
the  cracks  of  the  slabs.  Common  building 
paper  will  not  answer  for  this,  but  the 
roofing  paper  can  be  of  a  light  grade ;  four 
or  five  dollars’  worth  will  answer  for  an 
ordinary  house.  Of  course,  this  paper,  if 
put  on  in  horizontal  strips,  should  be 
lapped  like  shingles  so  that  it  will  shed 
water.  If  the  bark  on  the  slab  shows  any 
tendency  to  come  loose,  nail  it  securely 
with  galvanized  shingle  nails. 

Near  me  is  a  study  covered  with  chest¬ 
nut  bark  that  was  put  on  twenty-five  years 
ago,  which,  except  for  pieces  torn  off  by 
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the  neighbors’  dogs  in  their  efforts  to 
get  at  the  rabbits,  skunks  and  wood¬ 
chucks  that  live  under  the  house,  is 
as  good  now  as  when  put  on.  In 
some  cases  bark  is  more  easily  ob¬ 
tained  than  slabs ;  the  bark  from  tele¬ 
graph  poles,  posts,  saw  logs,  etc.,  now 
allowed  to  waste  would  cover  thou¬ 
sands  of  houses  every  year.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  bark  will  only  peel  in  the 
warm  months  of  spring — April,  May 
and  June — and  it  must  be  flattened  out 
and  dried  as  fast  as  taken  from  the 
log.  If  allowed  to  curl  up,  will  dry 
so  it  is  useless.  Trees  cut  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  strange  to  say,  will  shed  their  bark  in 
spring.  Where  bark  is  removed  from  the 
tree  and  flattened  out  to  dry,  it  must  be 
weighted  down  and  absolutely  protected 
from  the  weather.  Bark  that  will  last  on 
a  building  fifty  years  will  rot  in  as  many 
days  if  stacked  up  in  the  wet.  Chestnut 
and  hemlock  bark  are  best,  though  any 
thick  bark  of  not  too  shredding  or  crum¬ 
bling  a  nature — like  cedar  and  true  hickory, 


JOHN  BURROUGHS  INSPECTING  CHESTNUT  BARK  THAT 
HAS  BEEN  ON  THE  BUILDING  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS. 

for  instance — is  good.  Put  roofing  paper 
under  bark,  as  with  slabs,  and  use  galvan¬ 
ized  shingle  nails  in  securing  it.  It  can  be 
put  on  in  irregular  pieces,  like  a  patchwork 
quilt,  or  sawed  to  uniform  length  and  lain 
like  shingles. 

Bark  not  being  an  article  of  commerce  it 
can  sometimes  be  had  in  unlimited  quanti¬ 
ties  for  nothing  and  again  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain  it.  What  vast  quantities 
of  good  spruce  bark  must  go  to  waste  in  the 
pulp-wood  forests !  No  doubt,  if  advertised, 
baled  up  like  baled  hay,  large  amounts 
could  be  sold  and  it  would  make  a  profitable 
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by-product  in  the  business  of  lumbering  and 
getting  out  pulp  wood.  Thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  would  be  glad  to  have  it  as  a  rest  to  the 
eyes  after  the  glare  of  paint. 

The  only  objection  to  bark  is  that  it  is  in¬ 
flammable  and  requires  boards  of  some  kind 
under  it.  It  has  many  advantages  otherwise, 
possessing  in  common  with  slabs  a  great  at¬ 
traction  for  birds.  Nuthatches,  chickadees, 
creeping  warblers  often  spend  hours  on  my 
house,  and  we  have  often  had  that  shy  bird, 
the  highhole  or  flicker,  peek  in  the  win¬ 
dows  at  us. 

By  getting  good  slabs  accurately  edged, 
and  breaking  up  the  wall  surfaces  with  out¬ 
side  chimneys,  porches,  gables,  etc.,  they 
can  be  made  to  look  permanent,  refined  and 
even  elegant  and  not  at  all  out  of  place  in 
the  more  formal  city  suburb.  For  the  sum¬ 
mer  home  in  the  woods  or  mountains,  slabs 
or  bark  makes  an  ideal  house  covering, 
cheap,  easily  obtained  at  any  sawmill  and 
harmonizing  with  both  the  surroundings 
and  the  purpose  of  the  building. 

WALL-PAPERS  IN  HARMONI¬ 
OUS  DECORATIVE  ACCORD 
WITH  INTERIOR  FITTINGS 

HAT  to  put  on  the  walls  of  a 
house  to  cover  the  fact  that  they 
are  arbitrary  boundaries  which, 
were  it  not  for  reasons  of  mere 
comfort  we  would  never  have  patience  with 
at  all,  is  a  problem  confronting  every  home 
maker.  In  the  first  place,  the  walls  of  a 
house  are  necessary  to  support  the  roof  that 
protects  the  dweller  from  sun  and  storm, 
protecting,  in  turn,  the  dweller  from  heat 
and  cold.  Were  this  not  so  our  roofs  might  as 
well  be  placed  on  pillars  alone,  for  we  invol¬ 
untarily  express  resentment  for  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  walls  at  all  by  cutting  windows  into 
them  to  let  in  light  and  the  sight  of  things 
beyond,  and  seek  by  every  means  in  our 
power  to  forget  that  walls  ever  existed.  To 
further  the  illusion  we  cover  them  up  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  eye  which  comes 
into  contact  with  them  will  not  be  reminded 
of  the  dweller’s  shut-inness  but  will  be  led 
to  suggest  other  things  to  the  mind  than  the 
fact  that  the  room  in  which  he  finds  himself 
is  so  many  feet  by  so  many  feet  square,  and 
that  its  construction  confines  the  imagina¬ 
tion  to  the  meager  liberty  of  petty  space. 

The  Orientals,  living  in  warm  countries 
as  they  do,  early  determined  upon  few  thin 
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walls  and  obtained  privacy  at  will  by  means 
of  screens  separating  the  area  of  an  apart¬ 
ment  into  small  rooms.  The  Japanese  car¬ 
ried  this  idea  farther  by  making  their  walls 
all  sliding  affairs,  so  their  houses  could  be 
thrown  open  to  the  vista  at  a  moment’s  no¬ 
tice  or  be  closed  when  inclement  weather 
made  absolute  confinement  necessary. 

With  the  advent  of  a  more  Western  civil¬ 
ization  demanding  permanent  walls  in  hous¬ 
ing  its  people,  the  sense  of  the  oppressive¬ 
ness  of  mere  materials  in  construction  led 
early  builders  to  tint  their  walls,  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  to  cover  them  with  hieroglyphic  deco¬ 
ration  and  the  Latins  to  paint  them  with 
pictorial  motifs  such  as  one  sees  in  a  Pom¬ 
peiian  house.- 

However,  all  these  decorations  lacked  the 
sense  of  texture  that  appealed  to  the  fabric- 
loving  northerners,  just  emerging  as  they 
were  from  their  skin-clad  period,  glad  to 
borrow  from  the  Persians  and  from  other 
older  civilizations  those  arts  of  weaving 
that  led  them,  when  they  had  learned  to 
clothe  their  bodies,  to  make  those  tapestries 
for  which  the  centuries  of  yesterday  were 
famous. 

Then  came  the  development  of  paper¬ 
making,  coincident  with  the  spreading  of 
the  printing  craft,  and  with  it  wall-papers 
came  into  existence.  Examples  of  these 
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CHINESE  EFFECT  IN  WALL-PAPER:  BIRD  AND 
FLOWER  MOTIF. 


early  papers  are  rare  and  eagerly  sought  by 
the  great  museums  of  the  world.  How¬ 
ever,  enough  of  them  exist  in  such  collec¬ 
tions  to  show  us  that  even  though  they 
seem  crudely  constructed,  these  papers  dis¬ 
play  the  commendable  quality  of  producing 
harmonious  effects.  Indeed  the  late  William 
Morris  made  a  deep  study  of  early  wall- 
papers  and  turned  his  attention  to  reviving 
in  modern  wall-papers  excellencies  of  the 
old,  through  effecting  an  improvement  over 
those  of  his  own  day  in  the  matter  of  qual¬ 
ity,  design  and  color,  for  which  the  earlier 
papers  were  preeminent.  Indeed,  Morris 
found  that  the  art  of  wall-paper  making  had 
sunk  to  the  low  ebb  of  mediocrity  in  his 
day, — as  indeed  had  that  of  glass  making, 
book  designing,  textile  working,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  all  those  other  arts  which  had  lost 
character  (though  they  retained  respecta¬ 
bility)  in  the  early  part  of  the  Victorian 
era. 

This  effort  on  the  part  of  William  Mor¬ 
ris,  a  purpose  into  which  Walter  Crane, 
Burne-Jones  and  others  entered,  with  equal 
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enthusiasm  restored  the  manufacture  of 
wall  covering,  of  either  paper  or  textile,  to 
its  proper  plane,  whether  the  products  were 
hand-made  or  produced  by  machinery.  Thus 
walls  papered  with  ugly,  ill-designed  pat¬ 
terns  (for  all  the  world  like  slices  of  mar¬ 
ble  cake,  and  ugly  chenille  draperies,  as  ac¬ 
cessories  to  the  deed)  vanished  under  the 
influence  of  this  impetus  toward  a  revival 
of  the  arts  of  design  as  applied  to  house 
decoration.  The  manufacturer  found  a  pub¬ 
lic  demanding  better  things  or  none  at  all, 
and  there  came  about  the  speedy  develop¬ 
ment  of  truly  artistic  wall  coverings  of  all 
sorts,  which  likewise  opened  our  market  to 
the  wonderful  fabrics  the  Orient  had  in 
keeping  for  us,  since  we  speedily  learned  to 
select  the  best  that  China  and  Japan  and 
India  had  to  offer  us  when  we  found  that 
we  could  utilize  many  of  their  products  in 
perfectly  harmonizing  them  with  our  Occi¬ 
dental  architecture.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that 
because  the  fundamental  principles  under¬ 
lying  the  best  in  Oriental  design  are  the 
very  principles  on  which  our  best  architec¬ 
tural  efforts  are  founded  we  are  led  today  to 
recognize  an  harmonious  kinship  between 
our  houses  and  the  wares  of  Japan,  China, 
India,  Persia,  and  Turkey.  When  we  be¬ 
come  extreme  stylists  and  construct  “period” 
homes,  “Louis  Quatorze,”  “Louis  Quinze,” 
“Empire,”  or  whatever  it  may  be,  we  find 
ourselves  completely  out  of  ideal  harmony 
with  our  times.  If  a  house  were  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  “Louis  Quatorze”  in  detail,  from  roof 
to  cellar,  and  nothing  else,  life  within  it 
would  be  a  burden,  because  we  have  no  Louis 
Fourteen  people,  no  Louis  Fourteen  cities, 
no  Louis  Fourteen  landscape  or  atmos¬ 
phere.  Now  with  a  Georgian  house,  or  a 
Colonial  house,  we  should  feel  much  hap¬ 
pier,  just  as  we  should  be  in  an  Elizabethan 
house,  a  Swiss  chalet,  an  Alsatian  cottage, 
or  a  Lombardian  villa.  These  housing 
styles  were  the  evolution  of  kindred  effects, 
forming  themselves  into  an  harmonious 
whole,  and  they  did  not  exclude,  in  the 
same  manner  the  French  period  styles  ex¬ 
cluded,  any  of  those  exotic  delights,  those 
echoes  from  foreign  lands,  those  comforts 
of  contrast  which  a  Jacobean  footstool  may 
have  next  to  a  Turkish  rug,  or  a  lamp  from 
Benares  hung  near  a  mirror  of  Venetian 
glass. 

Of  course,  no  house  should  be  a  junk 
shop,  and  the  admixture  of  articles  within 
a  room  should  be  a  matter  for  careful 
thought.  This  all  enters  into  a  considera- 
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WALL-PAPER  WITH  COLONIAL  DESIGN- 


lion  of  the  subject  of  wall  hangings 
because  the  home  builder  often  finds 
himself  sorely  perplexed  to  know 
whether  he  will  dare  to  put  an  Orien¬ 
tal  fabric  upon  the  walls  of  a  certain 
room  because  he  happens  to  own  a 
“Grandfather’s  Clock”  he  wishes  to 
use  there,  or  whether  he  will  dare  to 
use  a  paper  such  as  one  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  reproductions  of  old  Colonial 
wall-papers  in  a  room  which  is  to  be 
partly  furnished,  perhaps,  with  Orien¬ 
tal  furnishings. 

if  good  taste  is  inherent  within  the  home 
maker  he  will  know,  instinctively,  what  com¬ 
bine  well  in  a  room,  without  the  pedantic 
fear  of  overstepping  some  period  style’s 
convention.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  has 
poor  taste  he  may  make  a  complete  failure 
of  any  room,  whether  it  be  compounded  of 
materials  of  the  same  style  of  decoration, 
or  whether  of  materials  of  different  basic 
conception.  The  home  maker  who  has  no 
taste  at  all  will  probably  have  the  sense  to 
recognize  it,  to  cultivate  it  and  to  call  some 
one  to  his  aid  who  will  help  him  out  in  a 
dependable  manner.  To  illustrate,  let  us 
assume  that  the  home  maker  selects  for  the 
walls  of  a  cozy  little  room  (an  upstairs  sit¬ 
ting  room  perhaps),  a  covering  in  Oriental 
pattern  like  the  bird  and  flower  one  here 
reproduced.  This  is  in  varied  color  against 
a  black  ground,  and  though  the  room  is 
distinctly  Colonial  in  design,  from  window 
casings  to  the  mantel  of  the  fireplace,  it  will 
look  just  right  against  the  white  woodwork 
and  tinted  ceiling.  The  floor  may  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  Oriental  rugs,  a  Georgian  fender 
may  be  before  the  blaze  of  the  hearth,  and 
the  portieres  may  be  of  American  fabrics, 
and  yet  the  room  will  be  right  because  its 
decorative  units  (divergent  though  they 
may  be  in  their  periods  or  nationality)  are 
well  selected  and  properly  combined. 

Again,  the  walls  may  be  covered  with 
papers  in  Colonial  designs,  reproducing 
those  of  early  English  manufacture,  and  the 
portieres  may  be  of  lovely  Oriental  kutch 
cloth,  or  the  window  curtains  of  Japanese 
chintz,  and  the  furniture  of  the  “hour¬ 
glass”  rattan  pattern  one  finds  coming  from 
China  or  Ceylon.  Again  the  room  will  be 
right  because  the  right  things  have  been 
combined  to  give  it  a  homelike,  beautiful 
and  pleasing  effect  without  undue  and  un¬ 
comfortable  stress  having  been  laid  upon 
the  assemblage  of  decorative  units  of  one 
determined  and  correlative  style — all 


“Henri  Deux,” or  “Florentine  Renaissance,” 
or  “Colonial  Dutch”  or  “Tudor.”  In  great 
houses,  of  course,  these  pure  period  rooms 
are  interesting  as  they  would  be  interesting 
from  a  “museum”  point  of  view,  but  they 
do  not  make  for  a  strong  home  sense,  a 
sense  only  to  be  arrived  at  by  not  excluding 
Today  from  our  thought.  Even  the  old 
Romans  felt  this  was  true  when  they  per¬ 
mitted  themselves  to  bring  things  into  their 
villas  from  Greece,  from  Egypt,  from  Phoe¬ 
nicia  and  from  other  corners  of  the 
world  known  to  them,  as  did  the  Venetians 
who  eagerly  followed  the  trail  of  Marco 
Polo  and  mingled  with  what  Byzantium 
sent  them  from  Constantinople,  the  wares  of 
Persia  or  of  the  Sicilies,  depending  on  their 
own  good  taste  to  weld  it  all  into  an  har¬ 
monious  whole  that  would  animate  their 
life  with  the  stimulus  of  the  outside  things, 
which  served  to  inspire  them  to  seek  inter¬ 
nal  development. 

If  we  have  seemed  to  stray  from  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  title  of  this  subject  it  is  only  to 
impress  the  reader  who  may  be  a  home 
builder  with  the  feeling  that  a  successful 
room  must  be  a  homelike  room,  and  that  its 
evolution  can  only  be  accomplished  by  his 
part  in  it,  the  part  of  learning  to  tell  the 
lovely  from  the  unlovely,  the  fine  from  the 
sham.  He  cannot  do  better,  then,  than  to  be¬ 
gin  his  study  with  the  walls.  He  should  real¬ 
ize  that  his  problem  will  be  the  one  of  com¬ 
pletely  disguising  their  sense  of  being  con¬ 
fining  boundaries.  That  does  not  mean  that 
he  is  to  plaster  them  with  patterned  land¬ 
scapes.  for  very  often  indeed  this  sense  of 
boundlessness  of  freedom,  of  space  is  ar¬ 
rived  at  by  the  use  of  solid  tint  papers,  such 
as  the  monochrome  ingrains,  cartridge  pa¬ 
pers.  one-toned  fabrics,  or  tinted  plasters, 
as  the  room  and  its  plan  determine.  But 
one  is  not  to  rush  to  the  paperer’s  or  to  the 
fabric  dealer’s  and  because  a  sample  strikes 
him  as  “pretty”  conclude  it  will  be  right 
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for  his  walls.  He  must  take  into  account 
the  final  appearance, — the  ensemble, — and 
also  take  into  account  the  matter  of  pic¬ 
tures,  mirrors,  or  of  anything  else  that  is  to 
be  necessary  to  the  wall  decoration. 

In  the  little  Colonial  sitting  room  de¬ 
scribed  a  few  paragraphs  back  the  “Bird- 
and-Flower”  patterned  paper  and  the  Colo¬ 
nial  design  paper  were  especially  happy  se¬ 
lections,  because  almost  no  pictures  were 
planned  to  be  hung  upon  the  walls  of  this 
room,  while  the  gilt  Colonial  mirrors  it 
would  contain  would  lend  richness  to  its 
decorative  treatment.  Were  it  necessary  to 
put  more  things  upon  the  walls,  a  simpler 
scheme  would  have  to  be  chosen  for  the 
wall  covering,  (a  Japanese  grass-cloth  per¬ 
haps,  or  a  ground  of  burlap,  or  an  ingrain 
or  cartridge  wall-paper),  as  being  better 
suited  to  form  a  ground  for  these  added 
things  and  yet  to  retain  the  sense  of  space 
atmosphere,  which  can  seldom  be  done  by 
superimposing  thick  decoration  (many  pic¬ 
tures,  etc.)  over  other  decoration  (pat¬ 
terned  wall  coverings). 

The  wall  coverings  for  bedrooms  are 
usually  a  less  difficult  matter  to  determine. 
For  this  purpose,  if  one  is  departing  from 
wall-paper,  some  of  the  Oriental  fabrics  vie 
with  the  English  chintz-  The  India  prints 
of  five  or  six  years  ago,  blatant  with  dis¬ 
tractions  of  furious  reds  and  penetrating 
yellows,  have  blazed  the  trail  for  the  lovely 
India  prints  of  today  which  one  now  finds 
imported  for  decorative  purposes  and  not 
alone  for  curtains  or  spreads. 

The  papers  illustrated  in  this  article  com¬ 
bine  excellently  with  the  more  modern 
styles  of  house  interiors  such  as  one  finds 
in  Craftsman  houses.  That  is  true  too  of 
the  other  papers  and  fabrics  mentioned. 
One  of  the  most  attractive  rooms  the 
writer  has  seen,  for  instance,  was  a  library 
arranged  in  the  typical  Craftsman  wav,  hav¬ 
ing  massive  overhead  beams  through 
which  the  tinted  plaster  of  the  ceiling  could 
be  seen.  The  panels  were  in  pale  Indian 
yellow  Japanese  grass-cloth,  applied  above 
the  low  set-in  bookcases  that  lined  the 
room.  Curtains  of  Japanese  crash  of  the 
same  tint  hung  in  the  one  doorway  and  simi¬ 
lar  curtains  over  the  two  casement  win¬ 
dows.  Altogether  this  room  was  a  most 
successful  example  of  an  interior  whose 
wall  covering  had  been  carefully  planned  to 
harmonize  with  all  its  surroundings. 


PRIZE-WINNING  DESIGNS  IN 
THE  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE- 
PLAN  COMPETITION 

Judges  in  the  competition : 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Lamb, 

Mr.  Joel  Barber, 

Mr.  Frederick  Squires. 

THE  winners  of  the  first  four  prizes 
were:  Mr.  Le  Roy  A.  Davidson, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  $50;  Mr.  W.  G. 
Dorr,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  $25 ;  Mr. 
Paul  F.  McAlister,  Danville,  Ill.,  $15,  and 
Mr.  Carl  A.  H.  Jaeger,  Newark,  N.  J.,  $10. 
The  winners  of  the  ten  next  best  prizes 
were:  Mr.  John  Calvin  Leavell,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  Mr.  Durand  Chapman,  Washington, 
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D.  C.,  Mr.  E.  J.  Berg,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Mr. 
W.  E.  Kapp,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Mrs.  P.  L. 
Haworth,  Newton,  Ind.,  Mr.  John  Hudson, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Miss  Janette  Butler, 
Omaha,  Neb.,  Mr.  E.  F.  Miller,  Scotch 
Plains  N.  J.,  Mr.  Frank  Helmer,  Des 


FIRST  PRIZE  PLAN:  SIDE  ELEVATION. 


Moines,  Iowa,  Mr.  M.  H.  Lafon,  Clayton, 
Missouri. 

We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  here  the 
elevations  and  plans  of  the  house  designs 
submitted  by  the  first  four  prize  winners; 
not  because  they  stand  to  us,  any  more  than 
to  the  designers,  as  a  final  expression  of 
what  could  be  achieved  along  these  simple 
lines,  but  because  it  was  extremely  interest¬ 
ing  that  these  four  men  among  so  many 
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others  in  this  country  are  waking  up  to  the 
idea  that  house  planning  along  simple  lines 
with  individual  feeling  is  important.  In  ev¬ 
ery  one  of  these  plans  you  feel  that  the 
object  has  been  to  make  the  house  con- 


FIRST  PRIZE  DESIGN!  SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN. 


venient  and  comfortable,  and  we  all  know 
that  for  years  in  the  past  these  two  items 
were  seldom  considered  in  the  development 
of  an  architectural  scheme.  Formerly  the 
first  effort  of  the  architect  was  toward 
making  a  showy  front  elevation  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  back  of  the  house  and  the  in¬ 
terior,  so  much  so  that  the  foolish  and 
amusing  phrase  of  the  house  with  a  Queen 
Anne  front  and  a  Mary  Ann  back  was  a 
very  sharp  commentary  on  the  domestic 
architecture  of  our  suburban  communities. 
Houses  were  not  only  unrelated  intrinsical¬ 
ly,  but  they  were  not  designed  in  harmony 
with  the  site  on  which  they  were  to  be 
built;  the  pursuits  of  the  people  who  were 
to  live  in  them  were  rarely  considered;  they 


were  not  suited  to  the  income  of  the  owners ; 
in  fact,  there  seemed  to  be  the  least  possible 
thought  and  the  most  possible  money  put 
into  the  domestic  architecture  in  America 
covering  a  period  of  some  half  a  century. 
So  when  designs  come  to  us  in  a  competi¬ 
tion,  such  as  we  have  recently  had  sent 
in  to  us,  showing  real  thought  in  design, 
real  interest  in  the  usefulness  of  the  house, 


real  economy  in  its  construction,  we  con¬ 
sider  that  such  plans  indicate  unquestioned 
progress  in  domestic  architecture  in  this 
country ;  that  they  are  worthy  of  serious 
consideration  and  that  they  reflect  very  real 
credit  on  the  architects,  builders  and  prop¬ 
erty  owners  who  desire  sincerity  and  good 
taste  to  be  most  conspicuous  in  their  archi¬ 
tecture. 

Of  course,  we  realize  that  where  people 
are  venturing  out  into  new  fields,  where  in 
a  way  a  new  point  of  view  is  dominating 


SECOND  PRIZE  DESIGN:  FRONT  ELEVATION 


the  progress  of  any  one  art,  that  many  ef¬ 
forts  will  be  tentative  and  that  many  mis¬ 
takes  will  appear ;  but  this  seems  of  small 
importance  compared  to  the  fact  that  the 
spirit  of  our  domestic  architecture  today  is 
one  of  real  vitality,  and  that  we  are  no 
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longer  in  the  throes  of  cheap  artificiality 
which  so  long  dominated  us.  Apparently 
American  women  have  decided  that  the  time 
has  come  when  it  is  better  to  be  comfortable 
than  to  pretend  to  be  richer  than  they  are. 
The  desire  to  seem  to  possess  money  beyond 
one’s  actual  income  has  led  to  many  inart¬ 
istic  and  unsatisfactory  social  conditions  in 


SECOND  PRIZE  DESIGN:  FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 


America.  We  have  been  willing  to  have 
“false  fronts”  on  our  houses,  to  wear  cot¬ 
ton  “velvets”  and  jute  “silks”  and  paper 
“feathers,”  all  to  seem  to  be  something  that 
was  not  in  the  least  worth  while,  and  to 
which  we  have  sacrificed  much  of  our  art, 
our  pleasure,  our  peace  of  mind. 

All  of  this  may  seem  very  far  away  from 
an  architectural  competition,  but  it  is  really 
very  close  to  it,  and  the  pride  we  take  in 
this  competition  is  because  we  find  in  it  sin- 


SECOND  PRIZE  DESIGN!  SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN. 

cerity  and,  as  we  have  already  said,  vitality. 
We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  each  man’s 
life,  if  it  is  a  sincere  life,  is  worth  express¬ 
ing  in  his  own  surroundings,  that  each 
woman’s  development  should  be  reproduced 
in  her  home  environment,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  the  man  and  woman  having  sincer¬ 
ity  is  being  expressed  intimately  in  the 
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architecture,  in  the  art,  in  the  speech,  in  the 
clothes,  in  the  manners  of  the  times.  There 
is  probably  no  art  which  so  widely  and  con¬ 
sistently  represents  the  people  as  architec- 


THIRD  PRIZE  DESIGN!  WEST  ELEVATION. 

ture,  and  there  isn’t  a  detail  of  it  in  the 
smallest  house,  if  that  house  is  built  the 
way  the  owner  wants  it,  that  is  not  telling 
you  the  story  of  his  life.  Every  man’s 
house  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  is  his 


THIRD  PRIZE  DESIGN!  SOUTH  ELEVATION. 

biography,  and  if  he  has  no  house,  that 
tells  you  something,  too.  It  is  because  the 
house  is  so  essentially  expressive  of  in¬ 
dividual  development  that  we  have  taken 
our  competition  so  seriously,  and  have 
found  so  much  interest  in  each  design.  It 
seems  in  a  way  as  though  we  had  met  these 
two  hundred  people  and  knew  what  they 
were  struggling  for,  what  their  ambitions 
were,  what  their  attitude  toward  life  was, 
how  far  they  had  gone  in  their  development 
and  what  limitations  were  still  hedging 
them  in. 

There  are  probably  few  things  more  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  sincere  person,  to  the  home 
lover,  than  to  start  to  plan  out  his  own 
house.  And  there  are  few  things,  also, 
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which  can  give  a  man  a  greater  respect  for 
the  architect,  than  to  begin  to  put  down  on 
paper  a  combination  of  ideas  which  he 
would  like  worked  out  into  a  home.  It  is 
an  exciting  pastime,  and  when  you  find 


FOURTH  PRIZE  DESIGN:  SIDE  ELEVATION. 

of  admiration  instead  of  criticism.  You 
help  others  and  develop  yourself. 

Being  house  designers  ourselves,  being 
widely  interested  in  modern  domestic  ar- 
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FOURTH  PRIZE  DESIGN:  REAR  ELEVATION. 


that  you  have  arranged  your  top  story  with 
no  landing  for  your  staircase  and  your  cel¬ 
lar  with  no  opportunity  to  put  coal  therein, 
and  the  most  complete  and  convenient 
kitchen,  which  does  not  connect  with 
the  dining  room,  and  an  ideal  fire¬ 
place  which  is  double  the  expense  be- 


FOURTH 

PRIZE 

design: 
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ELEVA¬ 
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cause  it  is  too  far  away  from  the  kitchen 
•chimney,  you  begin  to  understand,  to  ap¬ 
preciate  and  to  admire  the  kind  of  house 
plans  which,  if  you  had  never  tested  out 
your  own  ability,  might  seem  very  crude  to 
you.  In  fact,  it  is  a  fair  thing  in  life  to 
judge  of  other  people’s  achievement  from 
your  own  limitation.  It  gives  you  a  sense 


chitecture,  believing  that  the  right  kind  of 
domestic  architecture  is  the  only  practical 
solution  for  the  servant  problem,  we  have 
brought  to  these  plans  which  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  us  the  greatest  interest,  and  we 
have  found  so  much  to  admire  that  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  great  encouragement  to  us, 
and  we  feel  that  it  will  mean  the  same 
thing  to  our  readers  who  are  interested  and 
open-minded  in  the  matter.  We  are  sure 
that  anyone  who  is  planning  to  build  a  small 
house  for  peace  and  comfort  will  find  sug¬ 
gestions  of  real  value  in  the  four  designs 
submitted  here.  They  will,  of  course,  see 
some  detail  which  is  not  interesting  to  them, 
which  would  not  be  practicable  to  their  way 
of  living,  or  convenient  for  them ;  on  the 
other  hand  they  will  find  suggestions  which 
may  not  have  occurred  to  them  and  which 
may  stimulate  them  to  further  endeavor  in 
their  house  planning. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  inconvenience 
of  the  American  houses  of  the  past  half- 
century,  we  mean  the  houses  in  which  the 
poorer  people  have  lived,  has  had  much  to 
do  with  the  growing  dislike  for  housework. 
Of  course  a  kind  of  affectation  and  foolish- 
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ness  which  has  made  women  ashamed  to 
work  has  also  helped  to  bring  this  result 
(but  that  is  so  sure  to  pass  away,  as  women 
grow  more  understanding  and  enlightened, 
that  we  will  not  stop  to  discuss  it  here),  but 
the  house  itself  with  the  barren  dining  room, 
remote  from  the  kitchen,  and  the  ugly  taw¬ 
dry  kitchen,  inconvenient  and  uncomfort¬ 
able,  surely  is  responsible  for  the  desire  to 
escape  from  it,  to  what  has  been  called  the 
“front  of  the  house.”  If,  however,  a  kitchen 
could  be  made  just  as  attractive  as  any 
other  room  in  the  house,  just  as  convenient, 
as  cheerful,  as  artistic,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  as  interesting  to  work 
there  as  in  the  sitting  room  or  on  the  front 
porch.  Housework  intrinsically  need  not  be 


difficult  or  disgusting.  It  has  been  made  so 
by  architectural  stupidity.  A  kitchen  that 
has  nice  woodwork,  pretty  windows,  good 
color,  every  convenience  for  simple  labor, 
in  the  hands  of  a  woman  trained  for  that 
labor,  interested  in  it,  should  make  the  mad 
search  for  a  servant  at  any  price,  competent 
or  incompetent,  a  thing  of  the  past.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are  reaching  a 
phase  of  life  in  America  when  many  women 
must  face  the  problem  of  domestic  labor, 
when  housework  will  become  more  or  less 
a  profession,  when  wages  will  be  paid  which 
certainly  a  quarter  of  our  population  cannot 
reach.  Houses  must  be  kept  and  well  kept, 
if  we  are  to  be  a  progressive  people,  and  the 
wise  woman  is  going  to  learn  how  to  do  it 
in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not  interfere  with 
her  mental  and  moral  progress.  And  to 
make  work  for  this  woman  possible  and  in¬ 
teresting  is,  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  hands  of 
the  home  builder.  That  is  why  every  man 
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should,  so  far  as  possible,  oversee  the  build¬ 
ing  of,  or  help  to  build,  his  own  home. 

Houses  put  up  to  rent,  and  apartments, 
all  alike,  all  inconvenient,  all  badly  planned, 
can  never  furnish  the  ideal  home.  The 
small  home,  each  one  built  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  family  to  occupy,  is  the  most 
progressive  condition  that  can  be  hoped  for 


in  this  land  of  working  people.  A  nation 
of  wage  earners  should  be  a  nation  of  house 
owners,  and  every  time  a  man  sets  about 
thinking  of  his  own  home,  planning,  devel¬ 
oping  it  according  to  his  own  ideal,  he  has 
contributed  to  this  condition. 

In  presenting  the  results  of  this  com¬ 
petition  to  our  readers  we  do  not  wish  them 


fourth  prize  design:  cellar  plan. 

to  feel  that  we  have  overestimated  what  has 
been  done.  This  is  our  first  effort  to  bring 
together  people  interested  in  designing  sim¬ 
ple  houses.  We  shall  hope  to  do  it  in  the 
future  again  with  better  results,  but  we  do 
feel  that  what  has  been  done  shows  a  wider 
range  of  interest  in  sincere  building  than 
perhaps  many  might  realize  was  in  progress. 
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COMBINATION  CULTURE  OF 
FLOWERS,  FRUITS  AND  VEGE¬ 
TABLES:  BY  W.  H.  JENKINS 

HAVE  read  that  an  English  poet  once 
ordered  his  dinner  at  a  restaurant,  and 
found  on  the  table  with  the  food  a 
vase  filled  with  beautiful  flowers.  Af¬ 
ter  looking  at  the  flowers  for  a  long  time, 
he  left  without  eating-  the  material  food, 
saying  he  had  dined.  My  point  is  that  man 
has  needs  other  than  material,  and  he  is 
not  well  fed  unless  his  spiritual  needs  are 
satisfied. 

I  wish  my  readers  to  think  of  a  dining 
table  on  which  there  are  luscious  strawber¬ 
ries,  palatable  asparagus,  green  peas  or  all 


THE  FIRST  STEP  IN  A  FLOWER 
AND  VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 


the  best  fruits  and  vegetables  in  their  sea¬ 
son,  and  at  the  same  time  the  flowers  of 
the  season  which  the  amateur  gardener  can 
grow  with  about  the  same  culture  required 
for  vegetables.  Flowers  for  bouquets,  table 
and  church  decorations,  parties,  floral 
pieces,  and  a  great  abundance  to  give  to 
friends  can  be  easily  grown  in  the  family 
vegetable  garden. 

The  common  hardy  flowers  require  about 
the  same  culture  as  garden  vegetables. 
Flowers  growing  on  the  lawn,  in  sod,  are 
often  neglected,  and  growing  under  these 
conditions  are  inferior  to  cultivated  flowers. 
It  is  possible  to  grow  fine  flowers  on  the 
lawn,  but  more  difficult  than  in  cultivated 
fields.  I  would  not  neglect  the  flower  beds 
on  the  lawn,  nor  would  I  wish  to  mar  them 
t>y  severe  cuttings  to  obtain  flowers  for 
bouquets  and  decorative  purposes,  for  in 
the  rows  of  garden  vegetables  such  flowers 
can  be  grown,  with  little  extra  work.  In 
our  own  fruit  and  vegetable  garden  it  has 
Teen  the  practice  to  fill  out  the  ends  of  the 


t  “our  boy  cultivating  [his 

FRUIT  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN.” 


rows  toward  the  house,  where  they  are  seen 
from  the  porch,  with  flowers. 

Tne  first  thing  needed  for  the  family 
vegetable,  fruit,  and  flower  garden  is  a  plan, 
then  to  consider  the  soil,  fertilizer,  varieties, 
time,  methods  of  planting,  cultivation  and 
protection  from  insect  pests. 

It  is  well  to  draw  a  diagram  of  the  gar¬ 
den  and  locate  in  it  all  the  different  plants. 
Lay  it  out  in  a  rectangular  form  in  straight 
rows,  and  between  the  rows,  the  width  the 
plants  need.  If  horse  power  cultivation  is 
possible,  then  lay  out  all  rows  from  two  to 
four  feet  apart.  If  the  plants  are  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated  with  a  wheel  or  hand  hoe,  less 
space  may  be  given  them.  Plan  for  no  beds 
or  hills,  but  to  have  all  in  straight  rows, 
with  level  culture.  When  only  a  few  of  a 
kind  are  wanted,  put  these  in  sections  of 
rows.  Consult  catalogues,  which  seedsmen 
will  send  for  the  asking,  and  decide  as  to 


“AMONG  THE  VEGETABLES  AND  FLOWERS.” 


the  varieties  wanted,  and  then  read  the  cul¬ 
tural  directions. 

The  best  place  for  the  strawberry  bed  is 
in  the  vegetable  garden.  The  cane  and  bush 
fruits  are  better  at  one  side,  also  rhubarb 
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FLOWERS  ARE  LESS  SATISFACTORY 
WHEN  PLANTED  UNDER  TREES. 

and  asparagus,  but  in  rows  so  they  can  be 
cultivated. 

The  flowers  selected  for  the  family  gar¬ 
den  by  the  amateur  should  be  the  common 
flowers,  which  the  housewife  knows  well. 
Such  hardy  annuals  as  sweet  peas,  pinks, 
etc.,  may  be  sown  out  of  doors  when  sowing 
early  lettuce,  radishes,  etc.  These  may  be 
followed  with  asters,  verbenas,  pansies,  an¬ 
nual  phlox  and  such  old-fashioned  flowers 
as  marigolds,  bachelor’s  buttons,  etc.  The 
most  of  these  can  be  sown  early  in  hotbeds 
along  with  lettuce,  or  in  the  window  garden, 
and  transplanted,  which  will  forward  the 
growth  two  or  three  weeks. 

Now  about  soil  and  fertilizers.  The  old 
garden  plot  where  vegetables  have  been 
grown  for  years  is  probably  weedy  and  the 
soil  acid,  but  if  no  other  land  is  available, 
a  dressing  of  lime — one  ton  of  stone,  or 
twice  the  amount  of  air-slacked,  or  ground 
lime,  would  greatly  benefit  it,  if  plowed  in 
early  in  the  spring.  The  best  results  are 
obtained  with  stable  manure,  but  I  cannot 
advise  about  fertilizers  without  knowing  the 
condition  of  the  soil,  except  to  state  general 
principles.  With  a  soil  full  of  humus,  bet¬ 
ter  results  are  obtained  with  commercial 
fertilizers  than  where  the  soil  lacks  humus. 
Cover  crops,  such  as  clover,  vetch,  rye, 
should  be  grown  and  plowed  under,  when 
only  commercial  fertilizers  are  used.  These 
can  be  sown  during  the  summer,  on  vacant 
places,  where  early  crons  have  been  har¬ 
vested.  If  one  keeps  animals,  the  best  and 
moct  economical  fertilizer  is  made  by  com¬ 
posting  ground  raw  South  Carolina  rock 
with  the  manure,  which  can  be  done  by  us¬ 
ing  the  rock  in  the  stable  as  an  absorbent. 

The  ideal  garden  soil  is  clover  sod  plowed 
under,  for  this  one  must  plan  a  year  or  two 
in  advance.  Soil  made  rich  enough  to  grow 


a  large  crop  of  corn  is  about  right  for 
vegetables  and  flowers. 

If  the  garden  was  not  plowed  in  the 
fall,  plow  early  in  the  spring  when 
the  soil  is  in  condition  to  work.  If 
the  surface  soil  crumbles  in  the  hand 
and  does  not  pack,  it  is  right  to  plow. 
Plow  fine  by  cutting  narrow  furrows, 
and  only  an  inch  or  two  deeper  than 
plowed  the  preceding  year.  When  the 
soil  is  finely  harrowed  I  would  lay 
the  plot  out  in  rows  of  the  desired 
width.  After  shallow  furrowing,  the 
plot  is  ready  for  sowing,  planting  or 
transplanting. 

For  the  large  garden  of  one-half  acre  or 
more,  a  garden  seed  drill  is  a  good  invest¬ 
ment,  especially  for  the  larger  seeds,  such 
as  peas,  beans,  corn,  etc.,  for  it  plants  them 
rapidly  and  well ;  with  the  combined  wheel 
hoe  and  seed  drill,  seed  can  be  sown  and 
the  crop  cultivated,  and  the  work  can  be 
made  good  exercise,  instead  of  back  and 
1  nee-aching  work.  Small  seed  in  small 
quantities  had  best  be  sown  with  the  fingers, 
first  drawing  the  garden  rake  over  and  lev¬ 
eling  the  furrow  made  for  the  large  seeds. 
The  first  sowing  early  in  the  spring  may  be 
'itch  hardy  vegetables  as  lettuce,  radishes, 
peas,  spinach,  onions,  beets,  turnips,  carrots, 
salsify,  parsnips  and  celery,  cabbage  and 
cauliflower,  for  transplanting,  and  such 
hardy  flowers  as  sweet  peas.  Sow  the 
flowers  in  the  richest  portions  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  where  the  flowers  will  not  be  shaded 
by  tall-growing  vegetables.  Sow  all  in  per¬ 
fectly  straight  rows,  dividing  the  rows  in 
sections  where  only  a  small  variety  is 
wanted,  making  the  space  between  at  least 
two  and  one-half  feet  wide,  if  horse  culti¬ 
vation  is  practiced,  and  not  less  than  eight¬ 
een  for  the  wheel  hoe.  This  latter  distance 
is  right  for  plants  the  size  of  lettuce  and 
onions,  and  three  to  four  feet  is  not  too 
much  for  those  the  height  of  corn  and  peas. 
When  the  trees  are  in  full  leaf  is  the  time 
to  plant  such  tender  varieties  as  corn,  beans, 
tomatoes,  melons,  and  for  sowing  the  seed 
of  the  less  hardy  flowers,  as  the  nastur¬ 
tiums,  etc. 

Cultivation  should  begin  very  soon  after 
the  seeds  are  sown,  and  at  first  should  be 
deep,  to  aerate  the  soil  and  let  in  the  sun¬ 
shine.  This  aeration  of  the  soil  is  the  best 
way  to  sweeten  and  cleanse  it  and  make  it 
productive.  As  the  plants  grow  larger  and 
the  roots  begin  to  spread  out  in  the  rows, 
cultivation  should  be  more  shallow.  Al- 
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ways  try  to  break  the  crust  after  a  rain. 
During  dry  weather  keep  a  thin  layer  of 
cultivated  soil  on  the  surface,  which  causes 
moisture  to  rise  from  the  water  veins  un¬ 
derneath,  by  the  principle  of  capillary  at¬ 
traction. 

It  is  safer  to  have  on  hand  standard 
spraying  solutions,  and  a  good  hand  spray¬ 
er.  Information  concerning  insect  pests 
can  be  obtained  from  State  agricultural  in¬ 
stitutions. 

The  plan  here  described  eliminates  much 
of  the  drudgery  and  disagreeable  work  that 
made  the  old-time  garden  with  its  beds  and 
hills  and  short  crooked  rows,  hand-hoeing 
and  finger  weeding,  a  place  where  the  aver¬ 
age  man  did  not  love  to  be.  Modern  imple¬ 
ments  and  methods  can  now  make  garden¬ 
ing  a  recreation.  One  can  get  just  as  good 
exercise  pushing  a  wheel  hoe,  as  with  a  ten¬ 
nis  racket,  and  can  show  better  results. 

Our  own  fruit,  vegetable  and  flower  gar¬ 
den  has  materialized  from  a  plan  first 
worked  out  on  paper,  very  similar  to  the 
one  I  have  outlined  here,  and  we  get  from 
it  food  for  both  mind  and  body.  The  flow¬ 
ers  which  finish  out  the  rows  or  fill  in  some 
unoccupied  space  cost  little  extra  work,  and 
beautify  the  house,  as  well  as  awaken  in  us 
a  spiritual  sense  of  which,  it  may  be,  we 
were  not  conscious. 

A  garden  plan  can  be  only  a  suggestion, 
and  the  one  submitted  is  a  general  system 
which  can  be  modified  to  suit  one’s  conve¬ 
nience  and  needs.  Lists  of  varieties  cannot 
be  given  suited  to  all  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  it  is  safe  to  grow  those  known  to 
thrive  in  one’s  own  locality.  State  experi¬ 
ment  stations  and  colleges  give  free  reliable 
information  on  tested  varieties  suited  to  all 
localities.  Write  early  for  catalogues  from 
reputable  seedsmen,  make  the  selections  and 
order  early. 

In  the  diagram  given  with  this  article 
hardy  and  tender  plants  are  grouped  to¬ 
gether  according  to  space  required.  Late 
vegetables,  as  late  celery  and  cabbage,  can 
be  transplanted  to  rows  where  early  pota¬ 
toes,  lettuce,  peas,  etc.,  have  been  grown. 
A  hotbed  will  advance  some  of  the  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers,  and  to  any  garden  en¬ 
thusiast  will  prove  an  excellent  friend  to  the 
seasons  to  come.  Indeed  the  hotbed  is,  after 
all,  once  it  is  properly  built,  almost  a  primer 
of  gardening  in  itself,  and  after  a  season’s 
experience  should  be  able  to  produce  almost 
as  many  things  as  the  famous  box  of  Pan¬ 


dora,  though  far  pleasanter  ones  to  deal 
with. 

One’s  attention  should  also  be  called  to 
the  cold-frame,  which  differs  somewhat 
from  the  hotbed,  since  it  seeks  rather  to  pro¬ 
tect  early  started  plants  than  to  push  them 
to  early  growth  and  is  in  itself  an  excellent 
“halfway  house”  between  the  hotbed  and  the 
garden  rows. 


Plan  of  I-Acre  Garden,  5x8  Rods. 
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TWO  RUSTIC  SEATS  AND 
THREE  CRAFTSMAN  CABI¬ 
NETS  FOR  HOME  WORKERS 


WE  are  supplementing  our  regular 
designs  for  cabinetwork  this  month 
by  offering  two  plans  for  rustic 
seats.  These  would  be  delightful 
if  placed  near  either  one  of  the  Crafts¬ 
man  bungalows  shown  in  this  department, 
but,  of  course,  it  would  be  absurd  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  restrict  their  usefulness  to  any  one 
type  of  surroundings  in  such  arbitrary 
fashion.  The  designs  we  offer  on  these 
pages  are  mainly  intended  to  be  suggestive, 


CRAFTSMAN 
RUSTIC  \ 
SUMMER¬ 
HOUSE. 


although  we  planned  them  carefully  so  that 
they  may  be  copied  safely  to  the  smallest 
detail.  We  are  glad,  h'owever,  to  get  let¬ 
ters,  as  we  very  often  do,  saying  that  our 
readers  have  found  suggestion  in  the  de¬ 
signs  we  publish,  and  that  they  have  been 
successful  in  constructing  a  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture  or  metal  work  that  is  practically 
their  own  conception,  but  the  idea  of  which 
was  suggested  by  some  design  given  in  this 
magazine. 

Although  these  outdoor  seats  or  lounging 
places  are  primarily  adapted  to  use  in  the 
country,  in  the  grounds  of  a  vacation  home, 
they  could  very  easily  be  made  suitable  for 
use  in  suburban  life,  if  there  are  trees 
within  easy  reach  to  furnish  the  material. 
Or  if  they  are  constructed  on  a  farm  which 
includes  a  wood  and  a  stream  of  some  sort 
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either  seat  would  afford  much  real  pleas¬ 
ure,  placed  comparatively  far  away  from 
the  house,  beside  a  brook  or  on  a  hilltop, 
where  it  could  be  made  the  point  of  in¬ 
terest  for  many  a  charming  walk,  and  offer 
the  housewife  a  place  to  rest  or  read  or 
sew,  away  from  the  sounds  and  closed-in 
atmosphere  of  the  house. 

Design  No.  1  shows  a  covered  seat  made 
in  the  form  of  a  hexagon,  with  one  of  the 
sides  left  open  to  serve  as  an  entrance.  It 
is  large  enough  to  seat  several  people  com¬ 
fortably.  As  illustrated  here  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  this  design  should  approximate  8 
or  10  feet  wide,  8  feet  high  under  the 
eaves,  and  the  roof  should  have  about  a 
4-foot  pitch.  Six  uprights  should  be  set  on 
rocks  and  connected  with  frame  at  top  and 
bottom.  The  frame  at  the  top  should  set 
on  top  of  the  uprights,  and  the  roof  on  top 
of  this.  Then  strips  should  be  extended 
from  the  top  frame  of  one  upright  to  an¬ 
other.  These  strips  should  be  halved  in  the 
center,  thus  keeping  all  the  uprights  in 
place,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  roof  will 
not  cause  them  to  separate.  These  corner- 
pieces  extend  from  the  top  point  of  the 
roof  past  each  corner  upright.  The  under 
parts  of  these  corner  strips  in  the  roof  are 
notched,  and  fit  over  the  tops  of  the  strips 
that  connect  with  the  tops  of  the  uprights. 
Holes  should  be  bored  in  the  uprights  and 
the  strips,  and  wooden  pins  driven  through. 
The  point  of  the  roof  is  connected  to  a 
finale.  Strips  should  then  be  extended  from 
the  corner  roof  pieces  to  the  lower  frame 
of  the  roof.  These  strips  should  be  made 
of  branches  of  trees  split  in  half.  Under- 
n  e  a  t  h  is  another 
set  of  branches  W 
split  in  half,  set  so 
as  to  allow  the  top 
branches  to  over¬ 
lap  the  under  ones 
in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  that  shingles 
on  a  roof  are  laid. 

The  seat  should 
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then  be  built  around  the  inside,  about  17 
inches  high  and  15  inches  deep.  The  sup¬ 
ports  for  the  seat  extend  back  at  an  angle 
from  the  front  of  the  seat  to  the  floor,  and 
should  be  fastened  to  the  lower  strips. 
The  ends  of  these  supports  are  gouged  out 
in  a  concave  shape,  so  that  they  will  fit 
firmly  over  the  round  surface  of  the  strips 
to  which  they  are  connected. 

The  seat  shown  in  Design  No.  2  is  made 
in  octagonal  form  around  a  tree  trunk. 
This  seat  is  attractive  as  well  as  most  com¬ 
fortable,  and  an  unusual  feature  is  offered  in 
the  suggestion  of  chair  backs  given  in  the 
construction  of  the  back  supports  that  rest 
against  the  tree  trunk.  In  building  this 
seat,  first  the  framework  should  be  made 
by  setting  8  posts  for  the  outside  corners, 
and  then  8  other  posts  for  the  inside 
corners  next  to  the  tree.  These  should 
be  left  a  comfortable  height  for  the 
seat,  which  can  be  decided  upon  by 
the  individual  worker.  A  strip  should 
then  be  laid  on  top  of  these  posts,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  inside  post  to  the 
outside  post.  A  connecting  piece  should 
next  be  fitted  to  the  pieces  that  lie  on 
top  of  the  posts,  thus  forming  a  com¬ 
plete  frame  around  the  tree.  Uprights 
should  then  be  joined  on  top  of  the 
inside  posts,  and  extend  up  about  3 
feet  at  an  angle  against  the  tree. 

These  uprights  should  be  braced  and 
framed  in  the  manner  shown  in  the 
illustration,  and  will  form  the  backs 
of  the  seat.  The  posts  underneath  the 
seat  should  be  braced  and  framed 


also.  This  not  only  makes  the  seat  more 
stable,  but  it  adds  a  touch  of  picturesque¬ 
ness  to  the  construction.  The  seat  can 
be  made  easily  of  strips  cut  and  fitted  into 
the  spaces  between  the  corner  strips  that 
extend  from  the  back  to  the  front  posts. 
This  resting-place  should  be  built  strongly 
enough  to  allow  its  being  constructed  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  tree,  so  that  there  is 
enough  room  left  for  the  tree  to  grow 
without  affecting  the  stability  of  the  seat. 

THE  designs  for  our  regular  series  of 
cabinetwork  which  we  publish  this 
month  embody  a  group  of  three  cabinets, 
simple  and  rather  severe  in  effect.  They 
call  for  careful,  conscientious  workman¬ 
ship,  for  the  simplicity  that  marks  their 
sturdy  charm  is  apt  to  mislead  the  un¬ 
skilled  cabinetmaker  into  attempting  to 
make  something  that  lies  beyond  his  ca¬ 
pacity.  This  need  not  keep  the  worker 
who  has  been  successful  in  carrying  out 
designs  of  more  easily  made  furniture  from 
trying  to  work  out  any  of  these  pieces ;  for 
ordinary  ability,  coupled  with  scrupulous 
attention  to  detail  and  care  in  the  finish, 
ought  to  make  successful  the  efforts  of 
any  conscientious  craftsman. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  we  have 
named  each  of  these  cabinets  according  to 
the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put.  This 
makes  the  descriptions  a  little  more  specific 
and  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  num¬ 
bering. 

The  design  for  the  cabinet,  which  is  the 
first  one  shown,  is  the  largest  of  the  three 
pieces,  but  not  necessarily  the  most  difficult 
to  make.  It  would  prove  a  useful  article 
of  furniture  for  a  library  or  living  room, 
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and  could  be  put  to  any  number  of  uses. 
It  would  be  most  convenient  for  holding 
reference  books,  novels  that  are  being  read 
by  members  of  the  household,  works  that 
are  being  consulted  by  clubs  or  societies 
for  research,  or,  in  fact,  any  book  that  will 
probably  be  wanted  in  a  hurry  or  one  that 
it  is  not  desirable  to  have  shut  away  be¬ 
hind  the  doors  of  a  bookcase.  This  cabinet 
would  also  delight  the  heart  of  a  curio 
collector,  or  in  a  dining  room  or  sewing 
room  could  be  made  extremely  useful  to 
the  housewife.  The  shelf  that  is  enclosed 
within  the  doors  is  most  convenient  for 
precious  books  or  curios  that  should  be 
kept  free  from  dust,  and  it  also  serves  to 
relieve  the  extreme  plainness  of  the  cabi¬ 
net.  If  desired,  a  thin  curtain  of  some 
material  harmonizing  with  the  color  scheme 
of  the  room  could  be  hung  across  the  front 
of  the  cabinet,  though  in  our  own  arrange¬ 
ments  we  prefer  to  be  able  to  see  the 
friendly  books  or  the  objects  that  have 
been  gathered  together  by  a  collector’s 
enthusiasm. 


This  cabinet,  as  shown  here,  stands  4 
feet  1  inch  high  at  the  back  and  is  5  feet 
wide  and  10  inches  deep.  The  top  is  1 
inch  thick,  the  sides  inches  thick,  back 
rails  %  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  shelves 
each  1  inch  thick.  The  partition  is  made 
of  a  board  %  of  an  inch  thick ;  the  panels 
are  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  door 

frames  are  2  inches  wide  and  1  inch  thick. 
The  top  and  bottom  shelves  are  mortised 
through  the  ends,  and  the  middle  shelves 
fit  into  grooves  that  are  cut  across  the 
ends.  The  back  paneling  should  be  all 
framed  together,  then  fitted  into  a  rabbet 
in  the  back  of  the  case  and  fastened  to  the 
cabinet  with  screws.  The  middle  shelves 
are  slipped  into  the  grooves.  The  jambs 
from  which  the  doors  swing  are  fastened 
to  the  ends,  and  there  is  also  a  jamb  in  the 
center  from  which  two  of  the  doors  swing. 
Each  of  these  little  doors  is  fitted  with  four 
panes  of  leaded  glass,  which  are  fitted  into 
rabbets  cut  into  the  inside  ends  of  the  door 
and  fastened  by  means  of  a  cleat  tacked 
around  and  covering  the  edges  of  the  glass. 

The  design  we  give  for  a  wardrobe 
is  a  simple  and  sturdy  piece  of  furniture, 
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and  should  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
fittings  of  a  bedroom  in  a  house  not 
well  supplied  with  closets.  In  spite  of  its 
severity,  the  design  is  an  attractive  one, 
and  not  very  difficult  to  put  together.  It 
is  very  tall  and  stands  6  feet  6  inches  high, 
is  3  feet  2  inches  wide  and  12  inches  deep. 
It  has  a  shelf,  to  which  the  screws  for 
hanging  clothing  may  be  fastened,  and 
which  is  also  useful  for  holding  hats  and 
boxes.  The  top  and  bottom  are  made  of 
boards  i  inch  thick;  the  sides  are 
inches  thick ;  the  door  frame  24  of  an 
inch  thick.  The  panel  is  V-jointed  and  is 
24  of  an  inch  thick.  The  back  can  be 
made  of  V-jointed  boards  24  of  an  inch 
thick,  or  it  can  be  paneled  like  the  cabinet, 
and  is  to  be  set  into  a  rabbet  in  the  back 
of  the  case.  The  top  is  fastened  to  the 
sides  with  dowel  pins  and  then  glued,  and 
the  bottom  is  mortised  through  the  sides  in 
the  regular  way.  The  back  panel  is  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  shelf  and  top  with  screws. 
The  boards  in  the  panel  of  the  door  are  held 


together  with  little  wooden  keys,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration. 

The  wine  closet  illustrated  is  slightly 
lighter  in  effect  than  the  other  pieces  de¬ 
scribed,  and  can  be  made  useful  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ways.  The  first  placing  suggested, 
of  course,  is  for  a  den,  though  it  would  be 
most  convenient  for  a  library  or  a  living 
room  where  friends  gather  in  the  evening. 
It  is  fitted  with  four  shelves,  forming  five 
compartments,  arranged  at  varying  heights 
to  accommodate  articles  of  different  sizes, — 
glasses,  bottles,  decanters,  boxes,  etc.  When 
finished  the  wine  closet  stands  4  feet  8 
inches  high,  is  2  feet  wide  and  1  foot  2 
inches  deep.  The  top  is  24  of  an  inch 
thick,  the  sides  1  inch  thick,  and  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  shelves  each  24  of  an  inch  thick. 
The  rails  in  the  back  panel  are  24  °f  an 
inch  thick,  and  the  panels  are  each  24  of 
an  inch  thick.  The  top  and  bottom  are 
mortised  into  the  sides.  The  shelves  fit 
snugly  into  grooves  cut  across  the  inside 
of  the  sides.  The  back  panel  is  fitted  into 
a  rabbet  in  the  same  manner  as  are  the 
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backs  of  the  other  two  pieces  shown  this 
month.  The  door  is  hinged  onto  a  jamb, 
with  about  %  of  an  inch  check. 

As  will  be  seen,  these  three  designs  are 
all  founded  on  very  nearly  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  of  construction,  varied  enough  so 
that  the  ambitious  worker  can  make  all 
three  pieces  of  furniture  if  he  wishes,  and 
not  have  too  much  sameness  of  design  in 
the  fittings  of  the  home.  The  clever  cabi¬ 
netmaker  can  also  combine  any  of  these 
designs  and  obtain  results  not  given  here. 
For  instance,  the  cabinet  might  be  fitted 
with  doors  and  thus  be  made  into  a  reg¬ 
ular  bookcase,  or  the  wardrobe  might  be 
fitted  with  shelves  and  made  to  serve  as  a 
linen  closet.  In  fact,  numberless  combina¬ 
tions  suggest  themselves,  and  only  require 
the  clever  brain  and  hands  of  a  worker  of 
ability  to  carry  them  out.  Of  course, 
under  ordinary  circumstances  white  oak  is 
the  most  satisfactory  of  all  woods  for  car¬ 
rying  out  these  designs,  but  for  special  use 
in  a  room  that  is  trimmed  with  a  wood  of 
distinctive  character  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
more  interesting  to  have  these  cabinets 
correspond  in  grain,  markings  or  general 
character  and  color  of  the  wood  used 
in  the  particular  scheme  employed  in  the 
room. 

PLANNING  FUTURE  CITIES;! 

SOME  of  the  possibilities  of  the  city  of 
the  future,  as  it  will  be  remodeled 
from  existing  cities  or  built  from 
the  start  in  accordance  with  mod¬ 
ern  needs  were  outlined  by  the  town 
planning  experts  who  met  at  the  Town 
Planning  Conference  recently  held  in  Lon¬ 
don.  The  most  eminent  men  in  this  line, 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  discussed  the 
subject  thoroughly,  their  deliberations  be¬ 
ing  aided  by  maps,  drawings  and  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  most  notable  work  already 
done  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  it  is 
expected  that  a  fresh  impetus  will  be  given 
to  the  remodeling  of  towns  as  a  result  of 
this  broadening  of  viewpoint  and  exchange 
of  experiences.  A  prominent  part  was 
taken  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Burnham,  President  of 
the  American  National  Commission  on  Fine 
Arts,  and  Mr.  Burnham’s  own  feeling  is 
that  the  conference  will  make  an  imme¬ 
diate  and  deep  impression  on  the  laying  out 
of  cities  and  towns  all  over  the  world. 

The  most  striking  prophecy  regarding 
future  cities  was  made  by  M.  Eugene  He- 
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nard,  Municipal  Architect  of  Paris.  M. 
Henard  confidently  predicts  that  in  the  near 
future  light  and  energy  will  be  conveyed 
universally  by  electricity,  while  petrol  and 
oxygen  will  be  depended  on  to  supply  heat, 
— a  comforting  thought  in  view  of  our  di¬ 
minishing  wood  and  coal  supply.  Also, 
every  well-equipped  house  will  be  supplied 
with  a  private  cold-storage  plant,  refriger¬ 
ated  by  means  of  liquid  air,  a  device  that 
will  probably  have  a  good  effect  on  the 
price  of  perishable  provisions  by  putting 
within  the  reach  of  the  people  one  of  the 
jobber’s  chief  sources  of  profit.  Another 
suggestion  that  might  well  be  applied  dur¬ 
ing  the  dog  days  in  New  York  is  the  recom¬ 
mendation  that  cold  radiators,  as  well  as 
heat  radiators,  be  used  to  keep  dwellings  at 
a  comfortable  temperature  in  summer  as 
well  as  winter.  M.  Henard  holds  that  by 
this  means  each  house  might  be  provided 
with  one  or  more  health  chambers,  closed 
by  double  windows  and  doors,  in  which  the 
family  would  be  enabled  to  reap  all  the 
benefits  of  cool  air,  full  of  oxygen,  during 
the  most  sultry  summer  weather. 

Another  prediction  reminds  one  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Bellamy’s  “Looking  Backward.”  It 
is  that  glass  verandas  of  various  shapes, 
joined  together  so  as  to  afford  protection 
to  the  sidewalks,  will  ultimately  be  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  all  cities  and  towns.  By  such  a  de¬ 
vice  the  elusive  umbrella  would  at  last  re¬ 
ceive  its  just  deserts,  for  the  streets  would 
be  just  as  dry  and  comfortable  in  rainy 
weather  as  they  are  now  on  sunny  days. 
Also,  the  city  of  the  future,  according  to 
M.  Henard,  will  have  buildings  exactly  as 
high  as  the  street  is  wide,  in  which  case 
New  York  may  achieve  within  the  century 
the  status  of  an  interesting  relic  of  the  past. 
The  roofs  of  these  houses  would  be  plat¬ 
forms  ornamented  with  shrubbery  and 
flower-beds,  to  be  used  as  roof  gardens. 

The  town  of  the  future,  as  regards  its 
topography,  will  offer  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  favorite  checkerboard  arrangement  of 
the  average  American  city  in  that  it  will  be 
traversed  by  large  radiating  thoroughfares, 
partly  occupied  by  moving  platforms, 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  sidewalk 
proper,  which  will  afford  a  means  of  quick 
communication  between  the  different  zones. 
The  idea  is  to  terminate  these  platforms  by 
large  revolving  crossways,  placed  at  the 
intersection  of  the  main  streets,  so  that  the 
crowds  in  the  most  congested  districts  will 
be  unable  to  block  the  streets. 
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ALS  IK  KAN 

THE  VALUE  OF  FARM  FESTIVALS 

E  are  a  cheerful  nation  or  a  dis¬ 
couraged  one,  according  to  our 
Corn  Crops.  When  we  hear  that 
the  corn  yield  for  the  year  ending 
December,  1910,  totaled  up  to  one  billion 
four  hundred  million  dollars  we  begin  to 
understand  the  value  of  corn  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  United  States,  and,  further¬ 
more,  when  we  are  told  that  through  the 
art  of  improving  plant  life  by  breeding 
even  these  enormous  crops  could  be  in¬ 
creased  ten  per  cent,  annually  (adding  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  a  year  to  our 
national  receipts)  we  realize  somewhat  the 
advantage  of  the  study  of  agricultural  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  enormous  value  of  the  Corn 
Exhibitions  which  are  being  held  from  year 
to  year  in  the  Middle  West. 

Not  only  are  these  exhibitions  of  the 
greatest  practical  importance  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  of  the  widest  significance  to  the 
individual,  and  so  rapidly  has  the  interest 
in  them  grown  that  where  at  first  the  cities 
in  which  the  shows  were  held  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  meeting  expenses,  the 
fourth  National  Corn  Exhibit,  held  this 
winter  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  financed 
and  managed  by  the  corn  growers  them¬ 
selves. 

But  important  as  these  exhibitions  are 
to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  their  significance 
in  the  back-to-the-land  movement  is  incal¬ 
culable,  for  they  will  awaken  the  interest 
of  the  boys  of  America  in  country  life  by 
stimulating  their  imagination  toward  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

A  country  cannot  hope  for  agricultural 
prosperity  unless  the  face  of  the  youth  of 
the  land  is  turned  toward  her  fields  and 
meadows,  and  the  boy  of  this  country, 
alert,  eager,  questioning,  will  face  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  most  vital  interest — the  city  if  it 
offers  the  greater  thrill  and  opportunity,  or 
the  country  if  it  beckons  with  big  enough 
call  to  the  pulse  of  youth.  But  the  appeal 
has  got  to  be  genuine ;  it  has  got  to  flaunt 
a  banner  and  stir  the  blood  and  promise 
some  sort  of  tangible  victorv. 

And  that  is  the  value  of  the  Corn  Ex¬ 
position.  It  brings  men,  the  workers  of 
the  land,  together,  to  show  what  each  is 
accomplishing  and  to  contrast  effort  and 
success.  It  brings  about  competition,  in 
the  finer  sense :  it  awakens  a  desire  to 
struggle,  to  prove  individual  ability,  to 


cope  with  the  best  efforts  of  other  smug¬ 
glers.  It  stimulates  intelligent  industry;  it 
stirs  admiration  and  touches  personal  pride. 
And  then  the  results  are  twofold — for  the 
nation  and  the  individual.  The  youth  who 
is  a  progressive,  successful  farmer  is  not 
only  establishing  his  own  life  in  a  perma¬ 
nent  valuable  relation  to  his  country,  but  is 
aiding  the  advancement  of  that  country  in 
the  most  vital  and  practical  manner. 

And  because  the  growing  of  corn  in 
America  is  so  essential  to  the  strength  of 
the  nation,  why  should  not  the  Corn  Ex¬ 
hibition  become  our  recognized  national 
festival — the  meeting-place  of  the  sinew 
and  backbone  of  the  land. 

Picture  what  knowledge,  what  compan¬ 
ionship,  what  stimulus  for  endeavor  would 
result  from  these  festivals !  What  an  ap¬ 
peal  could  be  made  to  the  boys  on  the 
farm  through  competitive  display  of  pro¬ 
duce  and  from  prizes  for  agricultural 
achievement.  The  value  of  contest  in  labor 
has  not  in  recent  years  been  reckoned  with. 
We  need  farm  festivals,  where  boys  could 
have  a  chance  to  see  what  energy  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  knowledge  can  accomplish. 
It  takes  a  philosopher  to  labor  for  the  sake 
of  the  world  or  even  to  work  for  self¬ 
development.  The  average  boy  needs  his 
ambition  pricked,  his  latent  purpose  stirred 
by  the  sense  of  battle,  the  desire  for  suc¬ 
cess.  Let  our  boys  enlist  for  the  field  of 
action  on  the  farm,  and  win  preferment  at 
our  national  expositions  for  farm  progress. 

What  an  opportunity  the  Government 
would  have  to  make  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  effective  by  offering  prizes  to 
country  youths  at  these  expositions,  thus 
stimulating  a  spirit  of  rivalry  in  fruit  grow¬ 
ing,  vegetable  raising,  in  advancing  our 
corn  crops,  in  enlarging  our  hothouse  ac¬ 
tivities. 

And  although  we  have  said  boys  through 
this  article,  we  mean  the  youth  of  our  land, 
boys  and  girls,  for  there  is  no  reason  why 
our  girls  should  not  become  expert  gar¬ 
deners  and  farmers.  Why  should  it  be 
considered  any  harder  to  weed  a  garden 
than  cook  a  dinner,  and  why  is  it  any  more 
feminine  to  iron  clothes  indoors  than  to 
plant  seed  out  in  the  sunshine? 

Our  farm  festivals  should  be  open  to  all 
comers,  with  help  and  reward  for  all  effort ; 
for  home  building,  fitting  and  furnishing  of 
houses;  for  home  makers,  including  the 
handicrafts ;  with  information  for  every 
line  of  farm  activity,  with  opportunity  to 
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find  out  what  can  be  done  as  well  as  what 
has  been  done,  and  the  most  significant  de¬ 
partment  of  it  should  be  the  space  devoted 
to  the  young  people,  to  suit  their  needs,  to 
stimulate  their  activity  and  reward  their 
achievement. 

LONELINESS  IN  MODERN  LIFE 

HE  Herald  recently  published  a  let¬ 
ter  from  a  man  who  had  traveled 
the  world  over — and  gave  the  palm  for 
loneliness  to  New  York.  “I  have,”  he 
said,  “traveled  around  the  world ;  have 
ranched  in  Montana  and  Australia:  have 
been  in  the  great  wheat  fields  of  north¬ 
western  Canada ;  have  worked  in  the 
mines  of  Mexico  and  South  Africa ;  have 
wintered  in  lumber  camps ;  have  slept  in 
the  snows  of  Switzerland ;  have  ‘hiked’ 
through  Italy  and  France,  but  not  in  any 
of  those  sections  have  I  met  such  lone¬ 
someness  as  I  find  depicted  on  the  faces  of 
the  citizens  of  old  New  York. 

“People  used  to  be  able  to  entertain  one 
another  in  New  York  in  former  days,  but 
now  one  finds  a  good  conversationalist  a 
rarity.  Society  gives  a  dance,  or  takes  one 
to  the  theater,  or  has  a  band  of  musicians 
at  the  house  for  ‘entertainment,’  but  there 
is  no  real  heart-to-heart  talk  or  interchange 
of  ideas  as  of  yore.  And  that  is  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  people  are  so  lonesome — - 
there  is  an  utter  lack  of  sympathy  in  all 
walks  of  life.” 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  Traveler’s  point  is 
very  well  taken.  And  it  is  interesting  to  go 
a  step  further  and  account  for  this  lack  of 
sympathy.  Does  it  not  lie  in  the  difference 
between  entertainment  and  mutual  enjoy¬ 
ment?  Isn’t  it  a  question  of  whether  or 
no  people  meet  to  enjoy  each  other  or 
whether  they  meet  to  be  entertained  by 
someone  paid  to1  furnish  enjoyment?  The 
former  meeting  leads  to  understanding, 
sympathy,  companionship;  the  latter,  to 
isolation  through  an  attitude  of  superiority 
and  criticism,  and  the  people  who  do  things 
least  well  become  the  arbiters  of  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  those  who  accomplish. 

Now,  if  the  woman  with  the  beautiful 
voice  sang  for  the  friend  who  loved  music, 
how  sympathetic,  how  friendly  their  rela¬ 
tionship,  whereas  this  not  only  is  not  true, 
but  the  friend  admiring  the  great  singer 
would  consider  it  bad  taste  to  ask  her  to 
sing  for  him  unless  it  were  a  formal  occa¬ 
sion  and  she  were  paid.  It  is  equally  true, 
as  a  social  state,  in  regard  to  literature — a 
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man’s  poems  are  sent  to  publishers,  but 
not  to  friends  (at  least,  this  is  the  rule), 
and  his  friends  pay  to  read  them  later. 

As  a  result,  we  have  grown  almost  to 
feel  that  pleasure  is  not  legitimate  unless 
paid  for.  How  often  do  friends,  two  or 
more,  meet  “just  to  talk  things  over” — to 
get  a  neighbor’s  point  of  view  about  life  or 
to  hear  the  neighbor  talk  of  his  own  af¬ 
fairs,  his  work  and  progress?  So  lightly  is 
this  regarded  as  a  source  of  pleasure  that 
“to  talk  shop” — in  other  words,  to  talk  of 
what  we  know  best  and  are  most  suited  to 
speak  of  with  authority — is  “bad  form.” 
We  may  only  with  good  grace  speak  of 
what  others  have  been  paid  to  do  for  our 
entertainment — the  latest  opera,  the  highest 
tenor  note,  the  best  seller,  and  so  on.  But 
if  the  singer  were  present  no  one  would 
mention  opera,  and  if  the  tenor  arrived  he 
would  talk  of  art,  and  the  author  of  the 
best  seller  would  be  satirical  about  litera¬ 
ture. 

The  farmer  may  still  talk  “farm”  to  his 
neighbor,  but  even  here  there  is  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  other  forms  of  entertainment, 
and  the  city  is  spoken  of  breathlessly  be¬ 
cause  it  holds  so  much  joy  for  cash  prices. 
We  do  not  know  each  other  or  strive  to. 
We  seek  only  to  know  each  other’s  opinions 
on  popular  topics. 

The  result  is  fewer  friendships,  less  real 
knowledge  of  life,  and  less  opportunity  to 
develop  kindness,  which  is  born  of  sym¬ 
pathy.  And  how  much  we  lose- — the  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  the  growth  of  our 
friend’s  soul ;  the  opportunity  to  aid  each 
in  such  growth  with  interest  and  under¬ 
standing.  This  on  one  hand ;  on  the  other, 
to  so  miss  the  truth  that  we  are  growing 
to  associate  pleasure  with  money,  and  in¬ 
terest  with  what  is  done  solely  for  money. 
People  no  longer  draw  chairs  together  and 
look  into  each  other’s  eyes,  trusting  and 
being  trusted  in  the  expression  of  any 
heart-searching  experience. 

Our  smiles  and  tears  are  for  the  stage, 
and  when  we  are  not  working  or  being 
amused  we  consider  any  encroachment  on 
our  time  as  intrusive.  If  “friends”  come  to 
see  us,  we  first  of  all  wonder  what  we  shall 
do  to  entertain  them.  We  do  not  feel  that 
we  have  anything  to  give  or  receive  from 
their  presence — but  we  hire  others  to  pro¬ 
vide  pleasure — and  the  friends  expect  to 
be  grateful  according  to  the  price  paid. 

And  so  the  Stranger  who  has  traveled 
the  world  over  finds  loneliness  writ  large 
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on  our  brow.  We  are  far  away  from  him 
and  from  each  other,  and  although  we 
trick  each  other  by  words,  we  are  telling  of 
the  emptiness  and  dreariness  of  our  lives 
in  our  faces. 

NOTES 

THE  PASTELLISTS:  A  NEW  ART  SOCIETY 
HE  Pastellists,”  a  new  art  club, 
held  its  initial  exhibition  at  the 
Folsom  Galleries  in  January.  This 
new  club  is  limited  to  a  member¬ 
ship  of  twenty.  These  charter  members 
are  George  W.  Bellows,  Marion  Beckett, 
Mary  Cassatt,  Colin  Campbell  Cooper, 
Mary  Helen  Carlisle,  Paul  Cornoyer, 
Thomas  W.  Dewing,  Leon  Dabo,  William 
J.  Glackens,  Edward  A.  Kramer,  Jonas 
Lie,  Ernest  Lawson,  Elmer  Livingston 
MacRae,  Jerome  Myers,  Henry  Reuter- 
dahl,  Albert  Sterner,  Everett  Shinn,  Juliet 
Thompson,  Henry  C.  White  and  J.  Alden 
Weir,  all  names  to  conjure  with  in  this 
day  when  our  younger  artists  are  so 
swiftly  coming  into  their  own. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  of  this 
society  is  to  exhibit  intimate  studies  or 
pictures  which  the  artists  themselves  have 
enjoyed  the  performance  of,  and  in  which 
they  have  got  away  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  trammels  imposed  by  commercial  as¬ 
pects.  As  this  statement  had  been  given 
publicity  before  the  exhibition  occurred,  it 
aroused  much  curiosity ;  however,  if  any¬ 
one  expected  to  find  walls  hung  with  in¬ 
different  art-junk,  he  was  happily  mis¬ 
taken.  Instead,  “The  Pastellists”  pre¬ 
sented  one  of  the  finest  exhibitions  New 
York  has  seen,  a  collection  of  small  mas¬ 
terpieces. 

Of  these  the  place  of  honor  was  given 
to  Mary  Cassatt’s  “Mother  and  Child.”  As 
this  artist’s  work  is  the  subject  of  an 
article  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  The 
Craftsman,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  in 
this  lovely  delineation  of  her  favorite  sub¬ 
ject  Miss  Cassatt  has  shown  her  consum¬ 
mate  control  over  pastel  as  a  medium,  and 
although  using  it  as  freely  as  elsewhere 
she  uses  oil  paint,  she  retains  a  vitality  and 
freshness  of  surface  that  a  less  skilful  hand 
would  inevitably  have  lost. 

Ernest  Lawson’s  “Early  Morning”  and 
“Ship  Canal”  exhibited  the  latest  phases 
in  the  development  of  this  artist’s  wonder¬ 
ful  color  sense,  and  a  breadth  of  artistic 
vision  destined  to  impress  itself.  William 
J.  Glackens  in  his  “Summer  House,” 


“Washington  Square”  and  again  in  “Wash¬ 
ington  Arch”  presents  phases  of  his  inimi¬ 
table  art,  which,  like  that  of  Everett  Shinn 
in  the  latter’s  “Fifth  Avenue  ’Bus  in  a 
Snow  Storm,”  show  a  very  wholesome  re¬ 
action  against  the  vogue  the  artificial  at¬ 
tained  until  such  men  as  these  began  to 
overturn  it  with  the  force  of  their  genius. 
Colin  Campbell  Cooper’s  pastels  “Lower 
New  York”  and  “Broadway”  were  excellent 
portraits  of  places,  and  valuable  in  their 
atmospheric  effect.  Jerome  Myers,  who 
contributed  “The  Recreation  Pier”  and 
“The  City  Bath  House,”  shows  in  these 
two  pastels  a  very  remarkable  color  sense, 
subdued  but  clear,  and  his  delineation  of 
East  Side  types  of  childhood  are  always 
vividly  characteristic,  real,  yet  free  from 
the  terrifying  sordidness  of  actual  condi¬ 
tions. 

“The  Green  Shawl”  by  Thomas  Dewing 
was  a  dignified  portrait  of  a  woman  in 
green,  splendidly  drawn.  J.  Alden  Weir 
also  contributes  a  portrait  of  a  woman 
sewing,  “Souvenirs  of  Summertime,”  a 
lovely  simple  type.  In  Elmer  L.  MacRae’s 
“Daughter  of  the  Vikings”  we  have  a 
most  charming  and  characteristic  portrait 
of  his  wife.  Henry  Reuterdahl  contributed 
“Springtime,  North  River,”  and  the  pastel 
“Midnight  Sun  Effect,  Hammerfest  Har¬ 
bor.” 

Indeed,  there  was  not  an  unworthy  work 
in  the  entire  exhibition  and  one  sincerely 
congratulates  “The  Pastellists”  on  their 
achievement. 

THE  VIRILE  PAINTING  OF  GEORGE 
BELLOWS 

EORGE  Bellows’  exhibition  in  Jan¬ 
uary  at  the  Madison  Galleries  was 
marked  by  a  spirit  of  virility,  sincerity, 
and,  in  a  way,  simplicity.  It  was  a  re¬ 
markable  show  of  canvases  for  so  young  a 
man,  not  only  in  distinctive  technique,  but 
in  choice  of  subject.  Apparently  this  artist 
does  not  have  to  travel  before  he  can 
paint — all  that  seems  essential  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  put  up  an  easel,  and  then  a 
little  time.  In  other  words,  he  finds  in¬ 
teresting  stimulating  subjects  everywhere, 
all  about  him,  in  a  Harlem  cross  street,  at 
the  edge  of  the  river  in  a  shipping  dis¬ 
trict,  a  trolley  car,  a  cool  coast  line  all 
green  and  blue  and  drenched  in  sunlight, 
a  crowded  sordid  room,  with  naked  men 
fighting  furiously,  a  polo  game,  with  horses 
closely  tangled,  and  women  interested  at 
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the  line,  a  warship,  a  brook,  a  summer 
night — in  fact,  the  universe  is  ready  for 
his  brush.  Whatever  people  do  or  nature 
reveals  catches  his  interest  and  pours 
through  his  art.  His  canvases  are  a  record 
of  what  has  held  his  attention,  and  by  his 
art  he  portrays  his  point  of  view  toward 
life,  and  portrays  it  clearly,  broadly,  with¬ 
out  any  strain  for  individuality  and  yet 
with  definite  personality.  His  painting  of 
water  so  that  it  lifts  heavy  bodies,  and  of 
bodies  so  that  they  rest  and  move  on  the 
water  is  amazingly  skilful.  As  for  that, 
all  his  objects  are  solid,  just  as  on  the  con¬ 
trary  his  light  is  luminous  and  pours  over 
the  solid  objects.  Nature  has  pretty  largely 
taken  this  man  into  her  confidence,  and  so 
he  reveals  her  mysteries  with  surety  and 
understanding. 

THIRTY  ARTISTS  AT  MACBETH’S 

THIRTY  canvases  by  thirty  American 
painters  recently  enjoyed  the  hospi¬ 
tality  of  the  Macbeth  Gallery,  New  York, 
and  received  the  appreciative  plaudits  of 
many  visitors.  Rarely  has  as  small  a  show 
by  different  artists  displayed  work  of  such 
excellence. 

Paul  Dougherty  contributed  one  of  the 
finest  of  his  marines,”  “An  Aisle  of  the  Sea,” 
a  picture  foaming  with  the  sense  of  the 
mightiness  of  the  ocean.  “The  Little  Red 
Girl”  by  Robert  Henri  appeared  to  attract 
the  greatest  attention  from  artist  and  lay¬ 
man  alike.  It  was  a  wonderfully  painted 
portrait,  a  sight  of  which  a  certain  old 
artist  declared  was  an  academy  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  itself  to  any  art  student.  The  sure 
breadth  and  definite  knowledge  Mr.  Henri 
displays  in  his  brush  work,  and  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  his  color  sense,  a  sense  which 
commands  his  palette  unhesitatingly,  always 
evokes  interest  and  wonder.  Jerome  Myers 
contributed  a  characteristic  study,  “The 
Bread  Line,”  and  again  Charles  W.  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  “The  Fisher  Boy”  presented  that 
artist’s  originality  in  advance  over  some  of 
his  earlier  paintings.  “A  Studio  Tea”  by 
F.  Luis  Mora  is  one  of  the  best  things 
Mora  has  painted,  and  the  same  can  be 
said  of  Gardner  Symons’  “Where  Brook 
and  River  Meet,”  which  is  a  splendid  bit 
of  winter  scene.  “Silvered  Heights”  by 
Arthur  B.  Davies  is  a  characteristic  idyl  of 
this  artist’s  vision,  and  very  wonderfully 
painted.  The  full  sweep  of  the  breadth  of 
landscape  seems  ever  to  occupy  Albert  L. 
Groll  as  it  does  in  his  “Silver  Clouds, 
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Arizona,”  which  was  in  this  exhibition. 
However,  the  cloud  effect  in  this  picture 
lacked  the  vaporeal  qualities  one  finds 
even  under  Arizona  skies — the  clouds  here 
seemed  less  in  the  heavens  than  thrown 
across  the  sky  of  the  picture.  Indeed,  even 
our  foremost  painters  neglect  the  study  of 
cloud  perspective  most  astonishingly. 

THE  WALTER  SHIRLAW  MEMORIAL 
EXHIBITION 

F  Walter  Shirlaw,  the  painter,  Mr. 
Frederick  MacMonnies,  his  friend  of 
many  years,  wrote  as  follows :  “There  are 
some  men  who  go  through  life  as  though 
they  had  Eternity  before  them.  They  pass 
along  calmly,  quietly,  casually;  never  so 
hurried  as  to  be  careless  of  other  people’s 
feelings,  nor  so  absorbed  in  their  own  in¬ 
terests  as  to  be  indifferent  to  other  people’s 
undertakings.  If  they  happen  to  be  artists 
the  joy  of  the  work  compensates  them  for 
the  labor  of  its  production.” 

Walter  Shirlaw  was  one  of  these  rare 
spirits.  His  distinguished  life  and  noble 
personality  endowed  American  art  with  his 
splendid  work  in  painting,  an  estimate  of 
which  one  obtained  adequately  from  the 
memorial  exhibition  of  his  paintings  re¬ 
cently  held  at  the  Art  Institute,  Chicago. 
Sixty-six  paintings,  thirty-six  water-colors, 
twenty-eight  pastels  (these  included  designs 
for  decorations  in  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress)  and  some  fifty  or  more  drawings. 

Walter  Shirlaw’s  life  work,  covering  a 
period  of  forty  years,  does  not  indicate  any 
special  scheme  of  subjects,  but  bears  wit¬ 
ness  to  his  wide  sympathy  and  versatility, 
and  is  characterized  by  large,  simple  and 
masterly  drawing,  broad,  fluent  handling, 
feeling  for  color  and  decorative  unity. 
MACDOWELL  CHORUS  CONCERT 

HE  initial  concert  of  the  MacDowell 
Chorus,  Kurt  Schindler  conductor,  will 
be  given  on  Friday  evening,  March  3,  in 
Carnegie  Hall.  The  MacDowell  Chorus  is 
a  recent  addition  to  the  musical  activities 
of  New  York.  It  was  organized  to  fill  the 
need  in  this  citv  of  a  large  and  adequately 
trained  mixed  chorus  which  would  be  avail¬ 
able  for  cooperation  with  any  of  our  sev¬ 
eral  orchestras  in  regular  concerts  of  secu¬ 
lar  music.  The  Chorus  has  already  sung 
this  season  at  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic 
and  Russian  Symphony  Societies  and  will 
sing  with  the  People’s  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  March  26. 
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The  coming  concert  on  March  3  will  be, 
however,  the  first  concert  given  by  the 
Chorus  and  performed  under  the  direction 
of  its  own  able  conductor.  The  Chorus 
will  have  the  assistance  of  the  Philhar¬ 
monic  Orchestra  and  of  the  following  five 
grand  opera  singers :  Mme.  Alma  Gluck, 
Mr.  Dinh  Gilly,  Mr.  Leon  Rothier  and  Mr. 
Edmond  Clement,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company,  and  Mme.  Bressler- 
Gianoli,  of  the  Philadelphia-Chicago  Opera 
Company.  Mr.  Schindler  has  arranged  a 
programme  of  unusual  interest,  consisting 
entirely  of  French  and  Russian  music.  The 
main  feature  of  the  concert  will  be  the  first 
performance  in  this  country  of  “Briseis,” 
an  unfinished  opera  by  Chabrier.  The  frag¬ 
ment  consists  of  a  single  act,  which  is, 
however,  complete  in  itself,  like  the  two 
movements  of  Schubert’s  immortal  “Unfin¬ 
ished  Symphony,”  and  forms  a  concert 
number  of  great  beauty.  The  story  is 
founded  on  a  ballad  by  Goethe,  “The  Bride 
of  Corinth,”  and  the  scene  is  laid  in  an¬ 
cient  Greece.  This  work  will  make  large 
demands  upon  the  soloists  and  also  upon 
the  musicianship  of  the  Chorus,  as  the 
choral  parts  are  of  great  difficulty. 

PORTRAITS  BY  HARRINGTON  MANN: 
FRANCOIS  FLAMENG’S  PORTRAITS  AT 
KNOEDLER’S 

RAN(^OIS  Flameng  painted  the  dec¬ 
oration  on  the  staircase  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  Paris,  and  justly  made  a  reputation 
for  himself  by  it.  One  would  seem  justi¬ 
fied,  therefore,  in  asking  if  he  can  afford 
to  go  on  painting  such  canvases  as  those 
composing  the  group  of  eleven  portraits 
recently  exhibited  at  the  Knoedler  gallery, 
even  if  the  sitters  can  afford  to  pay  for 
them. 

In  refreshing  contrast  to  Mr.  Flameng’s 
work  were  the  fourteen  splendid  portraits 
shown,  later,  in  the  same  galleries  by  Mr. 
Harrington  Mann.  Mr.  Mann’s  color  is  at 
once  brilliant,  frank  and  adequate.  There 
has  hardly  been  a  finer  character  study  ex¬ 
hibited  in  years  than  one  finds  in  his  por¬ 
trait  of  “Miss  Marie  Tempest.”  In  his 
portraits  of  children  Mr.  Mann  astonishes 
us  with  the  originality  of  his  conceptions  ;  he 
has  discovered  real  children  in  real  action, 
and  has  arrested  with  his  brush  the  love¬ 
liest  moments  in  child  life.  Withal  this 
artist  has  not  appeared  ever  to  sacrifice 
truth  to  flattery,  nor  to  have  confused  beauty 
and  prettiness. 


DAVID  KARFUNKLE  AT  THE  SALMA¬ 
GUNDI  CLUB 

AN  exhibition  of  paintings  by  David 
Karfunkle,  a  young  American  artist 
of  Austrian  antecedents,  occupied  the  gal¬ 
leries  of  the  Salmagundi  Club  the  first 
weeks  of  January.  Eleven  of  these  are 
May-day  scenes  and  Children  in  Central 
Park.  Mr.  Karfunkle  is  developing  a  bril¬ 
liancy  of  color,  and  a  quality  of  poetic 
subtlety  (free  from  the  morbidness  which 
sometimes  accompanies  such  expression) 
that  would  seem  to  indicate  a  future  of 
solid  accomplishment  for  this  artist.  Just 
now  Mr.  Karfunkle  appears  to  be  experi¬ 
menting  with  technique,  with  strong  indi¬ 
cations,  however,  that  all  this  is  leading 
him  toward  the  development  of  a  mode  of 
expression  definite  and  original  is  not  to 
be  doubted. 

LOAN  COLLECTION  OF  AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS  OWNED  BY  WILLIAM  T. 
EVANS,  AT  NEWARK,  N.  J.  ART  GAL¬ 
LERY 

R.  William  T.  Evans  has  been  for 
many  years  a  critical  student  of 
painting  and  a  large  purchaser  of  the  work 
of  American  artists.  To  the  National  Gal¬ 
lery  at  Washington  he  has  presented  over 
a  hundred  canvases.  Some  of  these,  from 
time  to  time,  Mr.  Evans  changes  for  works 
which,  in  his  opinion,  better  represent  the 
artists  who  painted  them  than  do  those  in 
the  original  gift,  thus  augmented  in  worth. 
However,  the  results  of  Mr.  Evans’  zeal 
and  skill  as  a  collector  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  paintings  he  has  so  gen¬ 
erously  given  the  nation.  Out  of  the  many 
fine  examples  of  American  painting  in  his 
private  gallery  at  Montclair,  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Evans  selected  fiftv-two  which  lie  gen¬ 
erously  lent  to  the  Museum  Association  of 
Newark  for  exhibition  in  the  Newark  Art 
Gallery.  One  of  these,  “A  Glimpse  of  the 
Sea,”  by  R.  Swain  Gifford,  Mr.  Evans  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  association. 

ARTHUR  B.  DAVIES’  EXHIBITION, 
CHICAGO 

FEW  artists  have  had  more  sincere  ap¬ 
preciation  from  discriminating  critics, 
and  though  by  many  his  work  is  as  yet 
little  understood,  he  has  gained  a  distinct 
and  enviable  positon  among  artists  whose 
work  appeals  to  the  imagination.  There¬ 
fore  the  exhibtion  of  Mr.  Davies’  work  at 
the  Art  Institute,  Chicago,  was  a  valuable 
idea. 
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RHODE  ISLAND  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN 
EXHIBITION 

WORKS  by  Albert  H.  Atkins  and 
William  C.  Loring  in  sculpture  and 
painting  constituted  a  fortnight’s  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design 
during  the  latter  half  of  January. 

GROUP  EXHIBITION  AT  BUFFALO 

THE  Albright  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  in¬ 
stituted  some  time  ago  small  exhibi¬ 
tions,  designated  “Group  Exhibitions.”  The 
most  recent  of  these  comprised  thirty-two 
works  by  Henry  Golden  Dearth,  Louis  Paul 
Dessar,  Lillian  Matilde  Genth,  August 
Franzen,  Jean  McLane  Johansen,  William 
Ritsche]  and  Frederick  Ballard  Williams. 
The  idea  of  frequent  exhibitions  of  the 
sort  is  a  most  commendable  one  and  wel¬ 
come  to  any  community. 

AN  EXHIBITION  OF  PAINTINGS  AT 
PITTSBURGH  BY  JOHN  W.  BEATTY 
HE  Art  Society  of  Pittsburgh  recently 
exhibited  a  number  of  paintings  in  the 
Gallery  of  the  Permanent  Collection  by 
Mr.  John  W.  Beatty,  Director  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Fine  Arts,  Carnegie  Institute. 

SMALL  BRONZES,  WATER-COLORS 
AND  PASTELS  AT  MACBETH’S 

HE  recent  exhibition  of  small  bronzes, 
water-colors  and  pastels  at  the  Mac¬ 
beth  Galleries,  New  York,  brings  one  to  a 
realization  of  the  greater  interest  which 
American  artists  are  taking  in  sculpture. 
In  the  matter  of  small  bronzes  over  thirty 
sculptors  were  represented  in  some  eighty 
excellent  works.  Over  ninety  water-colors 
and  pastels  were  exhibited  in  conjunction 
with  the  sculpture,  forty-three  artists  being 
represented.  Included  in  these  were  five 
works  by  the  late  John  LaFarge,  three  by 
Mrs.  Charlotte  B.  Coman,  two  by  Homer 
D.  Martin  and  four  by  Taber  Sears. 

PAINTINGS  OF  THE  CORNISH  COAST 
R.  Paul  Dougherty  held  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  his  vital  paintings  of  the 
Cornish  coast  at  the  O’Brien  Galleries, 
Chicago,  last  month.  The  eleven  canvases 
displayed  were,  without  exception,  of  rare 
interest  and  beauty,  possessing  the  mys¬ 
terious  quality  of  enveloping  the  beholder, 
bringing  him  intimately  into  communion 
with  the  spirit  of  the  painter,  as  though 
he,  too,  were  listening  to  the  roar  of 
mighty  waters,  or  dreaming  of  wide  seas 
in  sunlight. 
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INDIANAPOLIS  EXHIBITION  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  OF  WESTERN  ARTISTS 

THE  collection  of  paintings  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society  of  Western  Artists 
began  its  rotary  exhibition  with  Indian¬ 
apolis,  and  after  partaking  of  the  hospi¬ 
tality  of  St.  Louis  in  January,  Louisville 
in  February  and  Cincinnati  in  March,  will 
finally  come  to  Chicago  in  April.  This  so¬ 
ciety  was  organized  in  1896  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  uniting  artists  in  fellowship,  and 
of  combining  their  efforts  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  art.  This  year’s  exhibition  repre¬ 
sents  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  canvases 
by  one  hundred  and  thirteen  artists.  This 
exhibition  was  supplemented  by  another  of 
the  paintings  of  sixteen  additional  Ameri¬ 
can  artists,  including  works  by  William  M. 
Chase,  Charles  Warren  Eaton,  Albert  L. 
Groll,  Charles  W.  Hawthorne,  Henry  O. 
Tanner,  J.  Alden  Weir  and  Leonard  Ocht- 
man. 

WORKS  OF  AMERICAN  ILLUSTRA¬ 
TORS  AND  PAINTINGS  BY  HENRY 
RANKIN  POORE  AND  WILLIAM 
HENRY  LIPPINCOTT  AT  INDIANAP¬ 
OLIS 

HE  American  Federation  of  Arts  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Society  of  Il¬ 
lustrators  assembled  a  collection  of  nearly 
two  hundred  examples  of  the  work  of  the 
foremost  American  illustrators  in  the  gal¬ 
leries  of  the  John  Herron  Art  Institute  of 
Indianapolis  in  January.  This  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  most  instructive  exhibitions 
of  the  winter.  Coincident  with  it  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Institute  held  an  exhibition  of 
paintings  by  Henry  Rankin  Poore,  which 
was  preceded  by  one  of  the  paintings  of 
William  Henry  Lippincott. 

PAINTINGS  BY  GEORGE  H.  BOGERT 

THE  Albright  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  collection  of  twenty-four 
paintings  by  George  H.  Bogert,  A.  N.  A., 
last  month.  The  subjects  were  French, 
Dutch  and  Venetian  scenes,  and  testified 
to  the  maturity  of  the  painter’s  style.  Pre¬ 
serving  in  his  compositions  that  truth  to 
facts  in  nature  which  is  essential  to  all 
good  art,  this  painter  has  become  a  pro¬ 
nounced  svnthesist,  seeking  always  to  se¬ 
cure  harmonious  arrangement  of  color  and 
effect.  His  ability  in  this  direction  is'especial- 
ly  marked  in  his  well-known  composition, 
“Sea  and  Rain,”  and  in  many  other  pictures 
the  scope  of  his  artistic  vision  proves 
itself  to  be  both  wide  and  comprehensive. 
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A  COLONIAL  INTERIOR  EXHIBITION 
HE  loan  exhibition  representative  of 
Colonial  interiors  recently  held  under 
the  auspices  of  The  Colony  Club,  New 
York,  at  its  club  house,  was  unusually  suc¬ 
cessful  and  happy  in  conception.  The  ex¬ 
hibition  presented  a  bedroom  furnished  in 
the  quaint  transition  style  of  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  a  draw¬ 
ing  room  furnished  in  the  style  of  Chip¬ 
pendale’s  best  work,  the  third  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  century;  the  former  Ameri¬ 
can,  the  latter  English. 

ETCHINGS  BY  REMBRANDT 

ONE  hundred  etchings  by  Rembrandt 
occupy  the  Keppel  galleries  until 
February  4th.  These  comprise  examples 
of  fine  impressions  of  Rembrandt’s  plates  of 
the  early,  middle  and  late  periods,  and 
form  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  in  New 
York.  Furthermore,  the  student  of  etch¬ 
ing  will  appreciate  the  scholarly  catalogue 
with  its  introduction  by  Mr.  David  Keppel, 
forming  one  of  the  series  which  collectors 
will  treasure  for  constant  reference. 
THUMB  -  BOX  EXHIBITION  AT  THE 
POWELL  ART  GALLERY 

ORTY-SEVEN  prominent  American 
artists  held  a  January  exhibition  of 
thumb-box  sketches  at  the  Powell  Art 
Gallery,  New  York.  These  were  truly 
sketches,  not  finished  paintings-in-minia- 
ture  as  the  works  in  some  previous  sketch- 
exhibitions  have  turned  out  to  be.  Notable 
among  these  intimate  notes  of  the  painters’ 
methods  were  the  delightful  shipping  scenes 
by  Guy  C.  Wiggins,  the  Venetian  sketches 
by  Charles  Warren  Eaton,  brilliant  notes 
by  Leonard  M.  Davis  and  others  of  equal 
interest. 

AMERICAN  ARTISTS  IN  ROME 

ARRISON  S.  Morris,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner-General  appointed  by  the  United 
States  to  form  the  American  exhibit  at  the 
forthcoming  Italian  Exposition  at  Rome 
(March  27  to  November  1),  recently  an¬ 
nounced  that  American  artists  were  co¬ 
operating  with  him  in  a  generous  and  ac¬ 
tive  way  and  that  the  exhibition  of  about 
two  hundred  oil  paintings,  one  hundred 
water-colors,  one  hundred  black  and  white 
drawings,  and  a  group  of  sculpture,  will 
bring  the  American  exhibit  to  a  high  level 
and  place  the  work  of  American  artists 
upon  a  plane  with  that  of  their  foreign 
confreres. 


GEORGE  LAWRENCE  NELSON,  A 
YOUNG  PORTRAIT  PAINTER 

EORGE  Lawrence  Nelson,  whose  Jan¬ 
uary  exhibition  of  recent  portrait  was 
held  at  the  Louis  Katz  Galleries,  New 
York,  is  one  of  the  youngest  portrait 
painters  in  America  and  one  of  the  most 
promising.  Not  only  as  a  colorist  and 
delineator  of  the  characters  of  his  sitters, 
but  likewise  as  an  artist  happy  in  arrang¬ 
ing  the  poses  for  his  composition,  will  the 
work  of  Mr.  Nelson  command  attention 
for  its  distinction  and  sincerity. 

MAX  WEBER  AT  THE  PHOTO-SECES¬ 
SION 

AN  extraordinary  collection  of  paintings 
and  drawings  by  Max  Weber  covered 
the  walls  of  the  gallery  of  the  Photo-Seces¬ 
sion  recently,  and  served  as  an  object  lesson 
of  the  ends  to  which  a  painter  will  go  to 
assert  his  freedom  from  the  trammels  of 
tradition,  whether  these  be  sane,  reason¬ 
able,  sound  and  constructive  ones  or  not. 
Whatever  Mr.  Weber  may  be  striving  for, 
his  viewpoint  is  hardly  likely  to  be  shared 
by  enough  other  persons  to  impress  art’s 
progress,  at  this  stage  of  his  work,  with 
what  appears  to  the  writer  to  be  a  brutal, 
vulgar  and  unnecessary  display  of  art- 
license. 

PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS  BY  HARRY 
BERLIN 

WENTY-SIX  paintings  and  drawings 
by  Harry  Berlin  were  shown  at  the 
Haas  Gallery,  New  York,  in  February. 
This  artist  does  not  yet  appear  to  have 
developed  his  technique  to  the  point  of 
facile  expression  in  painting,  but  the  work 
here  displayed  is  indicative  of  the  vigor 
which  he  is  acquiring  and  which  should 
develop  into  something  thoroughly  worth 
while.  The  drawings,  especially  the  “Old 
Street  in  Florence,”  were  excellent. 

WHISTLER  HOUSE  EXHIBITION 

HE  collection  of  Copies  of  the  Old 
Masters  shown  in  Boston  a  few  years 
ago  at  the  Copley  Society’s  exhibition  were 
again  on  view  last  month  in  the  Whistler 
House  at  Lowell.  The  artistic  and  educa¬ 
tional  value  of  an  exhibition  of  this  char¬ 
acter  is  very  great  in  a  community  which 
has  few  or  no  original  works  of  art  of  the 
sort  accessible  to  it,  especially  where  the 
copies  are  of  the  first-rate  quality  of  those 
shown  at  the  Whistler  House  exhibition. 
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HENRY  B.  SNELL’S  PAINTING  AT 
MACBETH’S 

Apart  of  the  collection  of  paintings 
made  by  Henry  B.  Snell,  president 
of  the  New  York  Water-Color  Club,  dur¬ 
ing  his  visit  to  India  last  winter,  was  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Macbeth  Gallery  last  month 
augmented  with  others  of  scenes  in  France, 
Italy,  Holland,  England  and  Canada.  The 
India  group  illustrated  strikingly  this  pain¬ 
ter’s  versatility.  These  alien  and  exotic 
subjects  showed  fresh  treatment,  combined 
with  sympathetic  insight  and  strong  in¬ 
dividuality  in  point  of  view. 

MINIATURES  BY  ALICE  RIDDLE  FOSTER 
WENTY-TFIREE  miniatures  by  Alice 
Riddle  Foster  were  on  exhibition  at 
the  Knoedler  Galleries  in  February.  Fol¬ 
lowing  so  closely  the  exhibition  of  the 
American  Society  of  Miniature  Painters  in 
the  same  galleries  it  was  interesting  to 
note  their  even  excellence  and  their  worth¬ 
iness  to  constitute  a  little  exhibition  in 
themselves. 

NATIONAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION 

THE  eighty-sixth  annual  exhibition  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design,  New 
York,  will  open  on  March  n  and  close 
April  1 6. 

REVIEWS 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AND  OTHER  AD¬ 
DRESSES:  BY  JOSEPH  H.  CHOATE 
HE  addresses  which  are  contained  in 
this  volume  are  selected  from  many 
delivered  by  Mr.  Choate  as  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  Great  Britain  when  he 
visited  different  English  cities  from  time 
to  time'  and  was  called  upon  to  deliver 
them.  On  these  different  occasions,  as 
Mr.  Choate  explains  in  his  preface,  he 
sought  to  embodv  in  each  address  the  in¬ 
struction  of  President  McKinley,  when  he 
handed  Mr.  Choate  his  letter  of  credence, 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  both  countries 
by  cultivating  the  most  friendly  relations 
between  them.  The  following  are  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  addresses:  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  Education  in 
America,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  The  English 
Bible,  John  Harvard,  address  at  Dinner 
given  to  Mr.  Choate  by  the  Bench  and  Bar 
of  England  and  the  address  given  by  Mr. 
Choate  at  the  Farewell  Banquet  tendered 
him  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  at  the 
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Mansion  House,  May  5,  1905.  The  essay 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
is  one  that  every  citizen  of  the  country 
should  read,  illuminating,  informative  and 
clearly  written  as  it  is.  Such  an  essay  as 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  less  to  commend  it,  though  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  imagine,  in  reading  it,  its  in¬ 
tended  effect  as  a  spoken  address  and  not 
as  a  literary  accomplishment.  In  the  very 
fine  address,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Choate,  in  speaking  of  Hamilton’s  Fed¬ 
eralist,  says :  “For  clear  and  cogent  rea¬ 
soning,  plainness  and  simplicity  of  thought, 
earnestness  of  purpose  and  purity  of  dic¬ 
tion  and  literary  style,  I  know  of  no 
American  book  that  surpasses  The  Fed¬ 
eralist.”  The  address,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
is  one  of  the  ablest  presentments  of  the 
great  statesman’s  noble  character  that  elo¬ 
quence  has  ever  called  forth.  One  can 
easily  guess  the  enthusiasm  Mr.  Choate  held 
for  this  heroic  figure  in  American  history 
in  the  reading  of  his  essay,  an  enthusiasm 
tempered  with  scholarly  restraint,  how¬ 
ever.  In  Mr.  Choate’s  titular  address, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  there  is  much  food  for 
thought ;  it  is  a  splendid  characterization. 
In  speaking  of  Lincoln’s  meager  schooling 
Mr.  Choate  says:  “The  quality  of  the 
teaching  was  of  the  lowest  possible  grade, 
including  only  the  elements  of  reading, 
writing  and  ciphering.  But  out  of  these 
simple  elements,  when  rightly  used  by  the 
right,  man,  education  is  achieved;  and  Lin¬ 
coln  knew  how  to  use  them.”  Indeed,  it  is 
characteristic  of  all  Mr.  Choate’s  utter¬ 
ances  and  writings  that  his  point  of  view 
takes  a  keen  recognition  of  the  part  self- 
education  and  self-reliance  take  in  the 
making  of  true  men.  And  again,  referring 
to  the  few  books  to  which  Lincoln  in  his 
boyhood  had  access :  “These  few  volumes 
he  read  and  re-read — and  his  power  of  as¬ 
similation  was  great.  To  be  shut  in  with 
a  few  books  and  to  master  them  thoroughly 
sometimes  does  more  for  the  development 
of  mind  and  character  than  the  freedom 
to  range  at  large,  in  a  cursory  and  indis¬ 
criminate  way.  through  wide  domains  of 
literature.”  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Mr.  Choate  had  known  Lincoln  and  re¬ 
tained  very  vivid  impresrions  of  him.  This 
book  of  addresses  ought  to  be  read  by 
every  American.  (Published  by  The  Cen- 
turv  Company,  New  York.  293  pages. 
Price  $2. 00.  net.) 
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HAND-LOOM  WEAVING:  BY  LUTHER 
HOOPER 

ONE  cannot  speak  too  highly  in  com¬ 
mendation  of  “The  Artistic  Crafts 
Series  of  Technical  Handbooks,”  of  which 
Hand-Loom  Weaving  is  the  latest  volume. 
The  different  chapters  of  Mr.  Hooper’s 
book  go  into  the  matter  of  the  rudiments 
of  spinning  and  weaving,  the  indispensable 
appliances,  looms,  accessory  appliances, 
tapestry  weaving,  velvet  weaving;  in  fact, 
everything  that  has  to  do  with  weaving 
in  which  the  beginner  could  be  interested, 
and  which  he  will  find  useful  to  him 
even  in  advanced  practice.  The  book  is 
copiously  illustrated  with  line  cuts  and 
photographic  reproductions  in  black  and 
white  and  in  color.  Only  a  genius  for 
systematic  and  helpful  arrangement  could 
have  enabled  Mr.  Hooper  to  condense  so 
much  within  the  limits  of  these  pages  with¬ 
out  loss  to  the  clearness  of  the  matter 
which  the  text  seeks  to  convey.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  superiority  of  well- 
made  hand-woven  webs,  whether  they  be 
of  the  finest  silk  or  of  the  coarsest  wool, 
so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Hooper’s 
book  will  prove  to  be  an  impetus  to  a  re¬ 
vival  of  interest  in  hand-loom  weaving. 
This  volume  will  also  prove  itself  of  use  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  textiles  artistically, 
commercially,  or  in  any  other  way.  The 
principles  of  weaving  are  traced  from  their 
origins  to  their  greatest  perfection  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  most  highly  developed  modern 
inventions — inventions  which  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  accelerating  the  speed  of  weaving 
at  more  or  less  cost  to  its  artistic  perfec¬ 
tion.  (Published  by  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  Illustrated.  339  pages. 
Price  $2.25  net.) 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  STUDIES: 
BY  SAMUEL  PARSONS 

HE  work  illustrated  and  described  in 
this  unpretentious  book  represents  the 
author’s  undertakings  in  the  field  of  land¬ 
scape  gardening,  with  the  one  exception  of 
the  pond  in  Central  Park,  New  York.  The 
concrete  examples  selected  by  him  are  de¬ 
signed  to  show  by  picture  and  pen  how 
some  problems  of  landscape  gardening  were 
solved.  They  represent  certain  leading 
types  of  work,  and  in  a  simple  way  some 
of  the  basic  principles  of  the  art.  Mr. 
Parsons  points  out  that  there  are  broad 
and  simple  principles  of  landscape  garden¬ 


ing  as  an  art  which  should  be  reflected  in 
a  more  or  less  modified  way  in  all  good 
landscape-gardening  work.  Thus,  in  order 
to  secure  a  good  composition  developed 
from  the  surroundings  to  meet  man’s 
physical  needs  and  at  the  same  time  secure 
due  satisfaction  of  his  higher  aesthetic  and 
spiritual  nature,  the  designer  should  keep 
large  motives  in  view :  breadth,  simplicity, 
a  skilful  adjustment  of  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  different  parts  of  the  place  so 
that  there  will  be  a  proper  balance  through¬ 
out  the  scheme.  The  place  should  not  be 
all  garden  or  all  pleasure  grounds  or 
merely  well-groomed  and  planted  farm 
fields.  There  are  instincts  and  sentiments 
which  naturally  well  up  in  the  mind  when 
the  scheme  of  development  is  undertaken 
that  should  be  allowed  to  lead  the  de¬ 
signer  into  pleasant  harmonious  relations 
with  the  landscape,  not  forcing  or  con¬ 
torting  existing  conditions,  but  allowing 
Nature  to  guide  in  all  things  with  her  su¬ 
premely  artistic  hand.  Mr.  Parsons’  book 
will  commend  itself  to  everyone  interested 
in  landscape  gardening  or  in  beautifying 
the  home  grounds.  (Published  by  The 
John  Lane  Company,  New  York.  Illus¬ 
trated.  107  pages.  Price  $2.00  net;  post¬ 
age  20c.) 

THE  JAPANESE  LETTERS  OF  LAF- 
CADIO  HEARN:  EDITED  BY  ELIZA¬ 
BETH  BISLAND 

HIS  new  and  final  collection  of  the 
correspondence  of  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  letter  writers  in  English  contains 
the  most  interesting  and  revealing  group  of 
letters  Lafcadio  Hearn  ever  wrote.  So 
unflagging  was  Hearn’s  zest,  so  instinc¬ 
tively  did  he  turn  to  each  of  his  friends  a 
different  phase  of  his  mind,  that  these 
newly  discovered  letters  will  stimulate  the 
reader  with  the  vigor  of  their  thought  and 
the  subtlety  of  their  expression  just  as 
keenly  as  those  which  first  established  him 
as  one  of  our  sharpest  and  most  untram¬ 
meled  observers,  and  as  a  master  of  Eng¬ 
lish  prose.  Hearn’s  shyness  was  extreme. 
His  life  from  his  nineteenth  year  was  a 
sojourn  in  foreign  lands.  He  never  mas¬ 
tered  Japanese  sufficiently  to  express  his 
thoughts  freely  and  completely  in  the 
language  of  his  wife  and  children.  Inti¬ 
mate  communication,  mental  companionship, 
could  be  had  only  by  letters.  Through  this 
medium  only  could  he  find  an  adequate 
outlet  for  the  flood  of  his  emotions,  ob- 
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servations  and  reflections.  These  letters 
describe  Lafcadio  Hearn’s  travels,  relate 
the  touching  or  amusing  incidents  of  the 
life  'about  him,  or  discuss  the  books  re¬ 
cently  read ;  they  analyze  the  condition  of 
public  affairs  (some  of  his  political  predic¬ 
tions  have  been  curiously  verified),  the 
trend  of  education,  the  characters  of  his 
associates,  little  vignettes  of  men  he  had 
known,  sketched  in  a  few  lines  of  subtle 
and  conclusive  portraiture.  Reminiscences 
of  past  impressions  and  experiences,  philo¬ 
sophic  speculation,  daring  psychological 
conjecture  were  poured  out  according  to 
his  mood  without  stint  or  haste — as  only 
the  born  letter  writer  can  find  the  energy 
to  do.  Elizabeth  Bisland,  the  editor  of 
this  volume  of  letters,  enjoyed  Lafcadio 
Hearn’s  friendship  for  nearly  thirty  years 
and  was  his  authorized  biographer.  She 
has  furnished  the  present  series  of  letters 
an  introduction  containing  a  brilliant  study 
of  Hearn  as  a  letter  writer  and  some  new 
facts  about  his  life.  (Published  by  the 
Ploughton,  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  468  pages.  Price  $3.00  net.) 
THEFT:  BY  JACK  LONDON 

THE  problem  of  the  deep-rootedness  of 
political  corruption  in  high  circles, 
involving  representatives  in  every  walk  of 
society  and  even  intimate  home  relation¬ 
ships  as  it  does,  forms  the  network  that 
holds  the  dialogue  of  this  play  by  Jack 
London  through  its  four  acts.  From  the 
literary  point  of  view  there  is  little  that 
can  be  said  for  it;  the  dialogue,  when 
touching  upon  the  matter  of  political  af¬ 
fairs,  is  virile,  but  the  author  has  seemed 
inconsistently  weak  in  the  delineation  of 
his  women.  (Published  by  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.  272  pages.  Price 
$1.25.) 

A  BOOK  OF  PORCELAIN:  BY  BER¬ 
NARD  RACKHAM 

HE  text  of  Mr.  Rackham’s  book  (dedi¬ 
cated  by  permission  to  Queen  xAlex- 
andra  of  England)  does  not  pretend  to  be 
a  general  treatise  on  porcelain,  or  even  an 
exhaustive  summary  of  its  history.  The 
aim  of  the  writer  has  been  to  record  every¬ 
thing  that  is  noteworthy  in  regard  to  the 
original  pieces  from  which  the  twenty-eight 
water-colors  drawn  by  Mr.  William  Gibb 
reproduced  herein,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
lay  stress  on  the  particular  aspects  of  the 
subject  which  these  examples  (many  of 
them  never  before  reproduced)  serve  to 
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elucidate,  taking  them  as  the  theme  for  a 
discussion  of  various  phases  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  art  of  porcelain.  Mr.  Gibb’s 
color  illustrations  are  faithfully  and  ex¬ 
quisitely  rendered,  and  Mr.  Rackham’s 
essay  will  be  welcomed  by  amateurs  and 
connoisseurs  alike.  (Published  by  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  Illus¬ 
trated.  95  pages.  Price  $4.00  net.) 
CHRISTUS :  A  STORY  OF  LOVE:  BY 
GRACE  HOFFMAN  WHITE 
\\/  HEN  a  privately  printed  book  so 
*  *  beautiful  typographically  as  “Chris- 
tus,  A  Story  of  Love,”  by  Grace  Hoffman 
White,  reaches  a  reviewer  he  cannot  but 
feel  that  the  excellent  taste  shown  in  ex¬ 
terior  things  is  portent  of  some  worth 
within.  Mrs.  White’s  poem  is  one  of  nine 
short  cantos,  and  tells  the  story  of  Christ, 
not  through  the  vision  of  mysticism  or  yet 
through  ecclesiastic  conception.  It  is  a 
sweetly  told,  melodiously  worded  present¬ 
ment,  in  varied  meter,  of  the  Story  as  it 
touches  the  spirit  of  heavenly  love  in  hu¬ 
man  hearts,  and  as  such  it  will  find  friends 
for  itself,  though  one  cannot  say  that  the 
matter  is  more  than  the  quiet  reverie  of  a 
cultured  mind  which  has  chosen  to  voice 
its  reflections  without  claim  to  being  inspired 
utterance.  (Privately  printed  by  the 
Merrymount  Press.  65  pages.) 
GARDENS  NEAR  THE  SEA:  BY  ALICE 
LOUNSBERRY 

LIIS  delightful  book  deals  with  gar  lens 
both  in  the  immediate  proximity  of 
the  shore  and  as  far  inland  as  the  coast 
climate  affects  the  conditions  of  gardening. 
Miss  Lounsberry,  long  known  as  an  expert 
in  practical  botany,  has  spent  several  years 
studying  her  subject,  carefully  examining 
the  most  beautiful  gardens  along  the  coast. 
This  book,  therefore,  is  a  compendium  of 
helpful  information  about  every  side  of  the 
subject,  and  the  illustrations  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  ever  made  from  .  photo¬ 
graphs  of  gardens.  The  proper  soil,  lawn 
grass,  trees,  shrubs,  evergreen  shrubs, 
hedges,  vines  and  standards,  the  placing 
and  landscape  architecture,  the  treatment 
of  bulbous  plants,  the  work  of  the  various 
seasons,  the  best  annuals  and  perennials, 
and  directions  for  making  an  iris  garden, 
a  garden  of  lilies,  a  garden  of  roses,  and 
gardens  of  few  flowers,  each  forms  the 
subject  of  a  chapter.  The  binding  has  been 
made  with  a  view  to  long  service,  which  is 
a  welcome  innovation  in  garden  books.  To 
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acknowledge  the  difficulties  of  a  seaside 
garden  is,  in  a  measure,  to  have  overcome 
them.  To  locate  the  garden  in  a  spot  shel¬ 
tered  from  the  fiercest  blasts  of  the  wind, 
away  from  the  salt  spray,  and  where  the 
sun  will  not  burn  it  too  strongly,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  discriminate  in  the  selection  of  its 
plants,  is  to  outline  the  road  to  success, 
and  this  Miss  Lounsberry  has  done  ad¬ 
mirably.  (Published  by  the  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company,  New  York.  Illustrated. 
274  pages.  Price  $4.20  net.) 

HARMEN  POLS:  BY  MAARTEN 
MAARTENS 

\\7  E  see  the  religious  and  idealistic  side 
of  the  Dutch  peasant  in  this  latest 
book  of  Mr.  Maartens’,  although  the  war  of 
primitive  passions  and  the  power  of  selfish¬ 
ness  make  up  the  theme  of  the  tale.  It  has 
been  likened  to  ‘‘The  Scarlet  Letter,”  but  it 
has  little  of  the  stern,  mystic  beauty  of 
Hawthorne's  immortal  work.  It  is  a  story 
of  peasant  life  in  modern  Holland  and  no 
effort  is  made  to  soften  or  idealize  the  nar¬ 
rowness  and  coarseness  of  many  of  the  mo¬ 
tives  for  action.  Harmen  Pols  is  the  son  of 
a  stern,  gloomy  pietist  who  thinks  so  much 
of  his  soul's  salvation  that  he  opens  an  ac¬ 
count-book  with  the  Lord  and  subjects  his 
family  to  griping  penury  that  he  may  lay 
aside  money  to  swell  the  hoard  he  is 
secretly  accumulating  in  order  that  he  may 
give  it  to  the  church  in  expiation  for  a 
moral  slip  of  which  he  believes  his  wife  to 
be  guilty.  The  wife  is  a  finer  type,  and 
her  only  sin  lies  in  the  fact  that  she  has 
never  forgotten  her  first  love,  whom  she 
sent  away  that  he  might  marry  a  woman  he 
had  wronged.  Knowing  nothing  of  this, 
her  husband  believes  the  boy,  Harmen,  to 
be  the  son  of  the  other  man,  and  his  secret 
fund  of  atonement  is  for  the  redemption  of 
them  all. 

The  spiritual  problem  results  from  the 
attitude  of  mind  that  clings  to  the  letter  of 
the  Scriptures  and  believes  in  a  material 
hell.  The  boy  is  a  frank,  sturdy  young  fel¬ 
low,  rather  fine  in  his  way,  and  the  cruelty 
of  his  young  intolerance  in  condemning  his 
mother  is  forcibly  presented.  (Published 
by  John  Lane  Company,  New  York.  320 
pages.  Price  $1.35  net;  postage  15c.) 

THE  STORY  OF  AN  ARTIST’S  LIFE: 
BY  HIS  WIFE 

HIS  book  is  the  record  of  the  life  of 
Rodolphe  Christen,  the  son  of  a  Swiss 
shoemaker  of  St.  Imier,  who  at  fourteen 


determined  to  take  his  fate  into  his  own 
hands  and  to  face  a  world  where  discipline 
could  scarcely  be  harsher  than  that  of  his 
Calvinistic  father.  So  he  ran  away,  and 
reaching  Neuchatel,  apprenticed  himself  to 
an  engraver  of  watch-backs.  After  his  ap¬ 
prenticeship  (and  happy  years  it  knew!) 
he  longed  to  revisit  his  old  home.  Eagerly 
he  anticipates  the  day  he  shall  see  his 
mother  again,  and  he  buys  a  brooch  to 
take  to  her  as  a  homecoming  gift.  Alas ! 
“Why  didst  thou  not  bring  money,  instead 
of  buying  all  that  rubbish  ?”  she  asks  with¬ 
out  show  of  affection,  chilling  the  generous 
heart  with  him.  It  was  in  the  crucible  of 
such  experiences  that  Rodolphe  Christen 
reached  manhood’s  estate.  We  find  him  at 
twenty  in  Paris  studying  painting,  and  ever 
after  art  became  his  vocation.  This  book 
is  the  story  of  the  life  of  a  good  man,  a 
lovable  man  and  a  gifted  man,  tenderly 
told  by  his  devoted  wife.  There  are  over 
sixty  monochrome  plates  and  over  sixty 
color  plates  illustrating  the  volume.  The 
color  plates  are  especially  well  executed 
and  give  one  an  insight  into  the  painter’s 
art.  (Published  by  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  London  and  New  York.  Illustrated. 
264  pages.  Price  $7.00  net.) 

A  HISTORY  OF  JAPANESE  COLOR 
PRINTS:  BY  W.  VON  SEIDLITZ 

SINCE  the  first  comprehensive  survey  of 
Japanese  wood  engraving,  Anderson’s 
monograph  in  The  Portfolio ,  1895,  various 
works  on  Japanese  prints  have  appeared — 
some  of  them  excellent,  many  of  them  in¬ 
adequate,  and  none  of  them  so  comprehen¬ 
sive  as  the  present  volume  by  W.  von 
Seidlitz,  which  has  been  translated  by 
Anne  Heard  Dyer  and  Grace  Tripler,  and 
generously  illustrated  by  many  full-page 
reproductions  in  black  and  white  and  in 
color.  Herr  von  Seidlitz’s  book  may  be 
considered  as  a  provincial  essay  in  the  syn¬ 
thetic  presentment  of  our  knowledge  of 
Japanese  color  printing,  and  as  a  reliable 
guide  for  those  who  require  direction  in 
this  as  yet  by  no  means  familiar  field, 
despite  the  popular  interest  in  Japanese 
prints.  The  excellent  bibliography  ap¬ 
pended  to  this  volume  will  be  of  further 
service  to  students  of  the  subject.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Illustrated.  207  pages.  Price 
$6.50  net.) 
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ALS  IK  KAN:  NOTES:  REVIEWS 


THRIFT  OUR  LATEST  DISCOVERY  AND 
WHAT  IT  WOULD  MEAN  TO  AMERICANS 
HE  long  era  of  American  national 
prosperity  has  left  Americans  some¬ 
what  blind  to  the  page  of  Thrift  to 
which  other  nations  have  been  point¬ 
ing  for  several  centuries.  Indeed,  rainy  days 
have  come  more  frequently  to  people  of 
small  means  within  the  last  five  years  than 
in  two  decades  before.  We  are  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  learn  that  the  Nemesis  of 
improvidence,  neglect  of  a  consideration 
of  the  future,  and  a  tendency  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  fat  of  the  land  will  oil  the 
machinery  of  anything  that  may  come  up 
in  life’s  Tomorrow  is  a  Nemesis  which,  if 
slow  paced,  is  sure  to  overtake  anyone  who 
have  been  disrespectful  to  Madame  Thrift, 
mistress  of  all  the  world’s  prosperity. 

One  cannot,  of  course,  accomplish  every¬ 
thing  by  saving  up  in  a  stocking.  There  is 
thrift  to  be  observed  in  everything;  we  must 
not  court  any  sort  of  extravagance,  not  that 
we  should  deny  ourselves  the  pleasures 
and  happiness  and  beauty  of  life’s  true 
adornment,  but  we  must  begin  to  substitute 
the  real  for  the  unreal,  the  strong  for  the 
weak,  the  beautiful  for  the  merely  pretty,  the 
good  for  the  bad,  the  lasting  for  the 
ephemeral  and  the  honest  for  the  shams.  All 
this  is  the  basic  principle  of  thrift.  It  is 
not  a  mere  matter  of  accumulating 
pennies ;  thrift  is  the  proper  way  by 
which  they  may  be  accumulated.  It 
avails  us  nought  that  we  save  a  nickel  in  our 
pockets  and  waste  a  dollar  in  our  kitchens, 
that  we  starve  our  stomachs  to  gorge  our 
minds,  that  we  complain  of  the  coal  bill 
and  wear  diamonds. 

The  French  are  often  held  up  to  us  as  an 
example  of  a  thrifty  people.  We  know  they 
are,  too,  because  France  is  a  poor  country 
and  yet  her  inhabitants  have  emerged  from 
poverty  at  an  astonishing  rate  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  conditions  that  have  oppressed 
them.  In  the  first  place  the  Frenchman  of 
small  means  economizes  well,  which  enables 
him  to  save  well,  but  having  savings  zvould 
help  him  little  if  he  were  merely  hoarding 
it  and  not  putting  it  to  a  good  use.  that  is, 
if  he  were  not  investing  it  well.  The 
philosophy  of  that  is  a  very  simple  one ; 
money  that  is  out  of  circulation  is  useless. 
The  only  power  money  has  is  in  movement. 


Suppose  a  man  has  saved  $100  and 
carries  it  around  with  him.  That  may  be 
moving  money,  but  it  is  not  making  money 
move  itself.  What  good  will  that  $100  do 
him  shut  up  in  his  purse  ?  The  minute  he 
starts  to  buy  something  with  it  he  loses  it, 
unless  what  he  buys  is  of  equal  or  greater 
value.  If  what  he  buys  has  merely  the 
value  of  the  money  he  pays  for  it  with  little 
or  no  likelihood  of  any  added  value,  then  he 
has  made  a  poor  investment,  for  he  has 
simply  tied  up  his  money  by  exchanging  it 
for  a  thing  less  solid  than  itself. 

Now  when  a  Frenchman  has  earned.  $100 
he  is  not  apt  to  carry  it  around  in  his  pocket ; 
instead  he  looks  around  for  a  safe,  profitable 
investment,  and  seldom  has  any  difficulty  in 
finding  one.  We  Americans  have  been  see¬ 
ing  the  working  out  in  our  own  country 
of  such  tremendous  financial  undertakings, 
have  read  of  the  huge  deals  involving  the 
investment  of  millions  and  millions,  of 
diares  in  this  and  bonds  of  that  issued  at 
$1000  apiece  that  we  have  grown  to  imagine 
there  was  no  place  in  our  own  cosmos  for 
an  investment  in  a  safe,  profitable  security 
that  would  cost  us  $100  instead  of  $1000. 
Fortunately  for  public  confidence  our 
strongest  American  financial  houses  the  last 
year  or  two  opened  up  the  way  to  the  small 
investor  in  the  matter  of  securities  that  may 
be  described  as  small  piece  bonds.  Such 
a  small  piece  security  may  be  purchased  for 
$100  yielding  a  good  rate  of  interest,  and 
when  Americans  with  small  means  begin  to 
study  into  the  matter  and  to  realize  how 
necessary  it  is  to  provide  for  future  needs 
by  safe  and  profitable  investments,  even  of 
small  sums,  then  the  rosv-hued  arguments 
of  the  clever  promoters  of  bogus  stocks  for 
innocent  buyers  will  have  less  chance  to 
create  havoc  in  the  communities  where,  in 
the  past,  they  have  been  reaping  harvests 
of  hard-earned  coins.  A  real  investment  in 
a  real  security  obtained  from  a  financial 
house  of  real  standing,  is  the  one  safe  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  fruits  of  thriftiness  that  will 
bring  back  to  us  real  benefits.  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  man  and  woman  to  consider  this 
matter,  the  duty  of  everyone  to  determine  to 
make  Thrift  a  welcome  guest  in  the  home,  a 
companion  throughout  life,  and  a  comforter 
to  old  age. 
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of  stenciling  in  decorative  effects,  94. 

Driscoll,  Clement  J.,  Who  Stands  for 
Honest  Weights  and  Measures:  How 
Mr.  Driscoll  has  gone  about  it  to  break 
up  “trade  customs;”  Effect  upon  dis¬ 
honest  dealers,  68. 

Dunand,  Jean,  The  Unique  Metal  Work 
of — By  Amalie  Busck  Deady:  How 
the  French  Government  encourages 
the  crafts;  A  visit  to  the  workshop 
of  M.  Dunand:  His  honesty  and 
patience  in  his  work;  Unique  combina¬ 
tions  of  materials,  407. 

Enemy,  The:  An  Allegory — By  Ella  M. 
Ware,  594. 

Exile,  An:  A  Story  by  Count  Leo  Tol¬ 
stoy — Translated  by  A.  J.  Wolfe,  372. 

Farms  and  Orchards,  Government  Pro¬ 
tection  for:  Excellent  Laws  against 
Disease  and  Pest  Seldom  Enforced;  Ac¬ 
tion  taken  by  progressive  farmers  in 
the  West  to  prevent  blight  and  diseases 
of  trees  and  plants;  The  old  and  new 
farmer  and  their  methods;  What  the 
Government  will  do  at  all  times  to  help 
the  farmer,  and  his  apparent  indiffer¬ 
ence,  469. 

Farm,  A  Three-Acre,  A  Living  from: 
Possibilities  of  Health  and  Happiness 
for  the  Man  with  Small  Means — By  W. 
PI.  Jenkins:  Good  advice  to  the  would- 
be  small  farmer,  512. 

Farms,  Experimental,  The  Educational 
Value  of — By  PI.  B.  Fullerton:  Practi¬ 
cal  example  worth  more  than  theoreti¬ 
cal  teaching;  What  Long  Island  farm¬ 
ers  have  learned  from  results  at  the  ex¬ 
perimental  farms,  38. 

Flowers,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Combi¬ 
nation  Culture  of — By  W.  H.  Jenkins: 
What  may  be  accomplished  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  garden,  629. 

For  the  Many:  A  Poem — By  Margaret 
Troili  Campbell,  248. 

Furnace,  The  Craftsman  Fireplace.  See 
Two  Craftsman  Farm-houses,  p.  502. 

Garden  City  for  the  Man  of  Moderate 
Means,  A — By  Edward  Hale  Brush: 
The  Sage  Foundation  at  Forest  Hills; 
Designs  for  homes  and  their  surround¬ 
ings  planned  by  Grosvenor  Atterbury 
and  Frederick  Law  Olmstead;  The 
home  prospect  for  wage  earners,  445. 


Gardeners,  A  Nation  of,  408. 

Gardening,  December — By  Hanna  Rion, 
306. 

Gardens,  The  Sunken,  in  Denver:  An  In¬ 
teresting  Public  Improvement  —  By 
Frances  Lynne:  “Denver  the  Beauti¬ 
ful;”  How  a  dumping  ground  has  been 
transformed  into  Sunken  Gardens  of 
great  beauty,  310. 

Genius,  288. 

Governors,  Possibilities  of  the  House  of: 
A  Body  Organized  to  Promote  Uniform 
State  Laws  on  Vital  Questions — By 
William  George  Jordan,  Secretary:  At¬ 
titude  of  press  and  public  toward  the 
House  of  Governors;  A  movement  to 
secure  greater  uniformity  of  State  ac¬ 
tion  and  better  State  government;  Its 
possible  powers  defined,  1. 

Greeting  of  Life,  The — By  Marguerite 
Ogden  Bigelow,  329. 

Hallowe’en,  A  Pagan  Festival:  Its  ob¬ 
servance  in  various  countries,  124. 

Plome,  A  Built-Over  Hillside — By  Charles 
Alma  Byers:  A  hillside  house  in  Los 
Angeles,  California,  designed  and  built 
by  Arthur  Rolland  Kelley;  How  an  un¬ 
promising  square  hut  was  converted 
into  a  beautiful  dwelling,  86. 

Plomes,  Craftsman,  A  New  Book  for 
Builders  of,  102. 

Plomes,  Modern  Country,  in  England — 
By  Barry  Parker:  Number  Seven; 
Homes  for  the  professional  man;  Three 
doctors’  houses  and  the  problems  of  ar¬ 
rangement  and  construction  which  they 
presented.  44. 

Number  Eight:  Two  designs  for  vic¬ 
arage;  How  a  clergyman’s  needs  have 
been  met  in  the  planning  of  his  home, 
169. 

Number  Nine:  Relation  of  ornament  to 
construction;  House  at  Stone,  Stafford¬ 
shire;  Rugby  House;  Repton  House, 
Derbyshire;  “Greenmoor,”  Buxton, 
Derbyshire,  378. 

Number  Ten:  The  problem  of  narrow 
frontages  and  some  suggestions  as  to 
its  solution;  Crossway  Cottage,  Hamp¬ 
stead,  near  London;  House  at  West- 
cliffe,  Essex;  Glebe  Farmhouse.  Wel- 
ton,  Lincolnshire:  Coleacre,  Letch- 
worth,  England;  Fowlis  Cottage;  List 
of  items  to  be  considered  by  the  arclii- 
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tect  in  designing  homes  for  narrow 
plots,  474- 

Number  Eleven:  All  sides  of  a  house 
should  be  equally  effective  to  look 
upon;  “Letchworth,”  Horsted  Keynes; 
“Oakdene,”  Rotherfield;  “Laneside,’’ 
Letchworth;  “Haygrove  Cottage,” 
Bridgwater;  Built-in  furniture  and  fur¬ 
nishings  in  harmony  with  the  general 
architectural  scheme,  578. 

House,  A,  at  St.  David’s,  Pa.,  Designed 
on  Craftsman  Lines — By  John  L.  Grey: 
House  of  Mr.  H.  K.  Mulford,  designed 
by  L.  V.  Boyd;  The  house  described, 
300. 

House  Built  at  Poughkeepsie  from 
Craftsman  Designs :  House  of  Mr-  S.  J. 
Moore,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  built 
from  designs  published  in  The  Crafts¬ 
man  of  November,  1909;  The  house  de¬ 
scribed,  202. 

House  in  the  Sun,  The:  Illustrated  by 
Paintings  and  Drawings  of  Carl  Lars- 
son — By  Gardner  Teall;  Home  of  Carl 
Larsson,  at  Sunborn,  Sweden;  A  close 
view  of  the  home  life  of  the  Larssons; 
How  the  artist  finds  in  his  own  family 
life  the  inspiration  for  his  famous 
works;  His  wife  and  children  and  their 
simple  and  joyful  life,  230. 

House  Plan  Competition,  The  Craftsman. 
See  Prize-Winning  Designs  in  the 
Craftsman  House-Plan  Competition,  p. 
624. 

Houses,  Craftsman:  Two  Craftsman 
Houses  for  the  City:  The  Craftsman 
idea  of  a  city  house;  Use  of  tapestry 
brick  in  the  fagades  of  two  houses 
planned  for  an  ordinary  city  lot;  Floor 
plans;  General  arrangement  and  light¬ 
ing  of  rooms,  78- 

Two  shingled  houses  of  Craftsman  de¬ 
sign;  Houses  No.  101  and  No.  102  de¬ 
scribed;  Advice  as  to  colors  and  ma¬ 
terials;  Arrangement  of  floor  spaces; 
Hints  on  interior  conveniences,  192. 
Craftsman  Houses  for  Small  Families; 
House  No.  103  for  two  or  three  people; 
House  No.  104;  General  construction 
and  hints  as  to  color  schemes  for  in¬ 
terior,  294. 

A  Three-Story  Bungalow,  No.  105; 
Craftsman  Brick  House,  No.  106;  Ad¬ 
vice  as  to  the  use  of  cement  and  brick 
in  construction;  Interior  and  built-in 
fittings,  396. 


Two  Craftsman  Farmhouses:  Designed 
from  the  Standpoint  of  Beauty  and 
Comfort;  A  New  Idea  in  Heating; 
Craftsman  Farmhouse  No.  107;  Crafts¬ 
man  Farmhouse  No.  108;  The  Crafts¬ 
man  Fireplace  Furnace;  A  Practical 
Chicken  House,  502. 

Two  Craftsman  Summer  Cottages  and 
Two  Bungalows  with  Stone  Founda¬ 
tions;  No-  109,  with  exterior  of  sawed 
shingles;  Summer  Cottage  No.  no, 
with  exterior  walls  double-sheathed  and 
battened;  Bungalow  No.  m,  of  stone 
and  rived  shingles,  with  fireplace  fur¬ 
nace  which  heats  the  whole  house; 
Bungalow  No.  112,  of  brick  on  stone 
foundation,  609. 

Housetop,  The :  A  Story — By  Lucille 
Baldwin  Van  Slyke,  547. 

How  the  California  Bungalow  Illustrates 
the  Right  Use  of  Building  Materials — 
By  Helen  Lukens  Gaut:  Finished  lum¬ 
ber  ruled  out;  Rough  timbers  combined 
with  rough-cast  cement  clinker  brick 
and  cobblestones;  Harmonious  effects 
produced,  200. 

How  the  Real  Interests  of  the  Railroads 
Are  Served  by  Restrictive  Legislation — 
By  The  Editor :  Relations  between  the 
Government  and  the  railroads;  Powers 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion;  Rate  regulation;  The  Hepburn 
law  discussed,  72. 

Husbandman,  The  :  A  Poem — By  Edward 
Wilbur  Mason,  587. 

Hutchinson,  Blanche  Louise,  The  Imagi¬ 
native  Craft  Work  of — By  Shaemas 
O’Sheel :  Peculiar  sensitiveness  to 
beauty  shown  in  Miss  Hutchinson’s 
jewelry;  Possibilities  of  the  abalone 
shell,  305. 

Inns,  Old  English:  Their  Value  to  the 
Traveler — By  Anna  Bird  Stewart:  A 
glimpse  of  everyday  life  in  English 
Inns,  344. 

Investments  and  the  Duty  of  Investigat¬ 
ing  Them  for  Oneself,  532- 

James,  William,  The  Common  Sense  of: 
Why  His  Thought  Has  Become  the 
Thought  of  the  People — By  M.  Irwin 
MacDonald;  Philosophy  of  James  never 
separate  from  reality,  never  remote 
from  common  sense  and  never  forget¬ 
ful  of  common  man;  James’  definition 
of  Pragmatism;  Characteristics  of  the 
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books  which  he  wrote;  His  education 
and  research,  135. 

Jewelry,  Ancient  Swiss — -By  J.  Van  Som¬ 
mer:  Part  One:  Filigree  and  enamel 
work,  409. 

Part  Two:  The  Influence  of  a  Military 
Uniform  on  Costume,  515. 

King,  Who  Wished  to  Be  Good,  The :  An 
Allegory — By  Walter  A.  Dyer:  The 
achievement  of  kindness,  352. 

Kitchen,  For  a  Summer,  304. 

La  Farge,  John,  The  Craftsman:  How  La 
Farge  brought  new  life  into  the  ancient 
art  of  stained-glass  making;  A  new  art 
of  the  window,  335. 

La  Farge,  John:  The  Mural  Painter:  Re¬ 
print  of  letter  by  Mr.  Will  H.  Low, 
published  in  the  New  York  Sun,  com¬ 
paring  unfavorably  the  work  of  John 
La  Farge  with  that  of  Winslow  Homer, 
337- 

Larsson,  Carl  and  His  Works.  See  House 
in  the  Sun,  The,  p.  230. 

Landscape  Treatment  for  Craftsman 
Blouses — By  Blarold  D.  Phelps:  The 
various  styles  of  landscape  gardening 
and  how  they  may  be  appropriately  em¬ 
ployed;  Landscape  treatments  which 
are  in  accord  with  Craftsman  designs, 
154- 

Lamp  Shades,  Decorative,  The  Making 
of — By  Katharine  Lord  :  Directions  for 
making  suitable  and  artistic  lamp  and 
candle  shades;  Some  interesting  de¬ 
signs  and  how  to  carry  them  out,  88. 

Legacies:  A  Poem — By  Edward  Wilbur 
Mason,  339. 

“Madonna,  The  Golden” and  Other  Paint¬ 
ings  by  Albert  P.  Lucas:  Quality  of 
Mr.  Lucas’  work;  His  management  of 
diffused  light;  The  lyric  note  in  his 
paintings;  “The  Golden  Madonna,”  284. 

Mahler,  Gustav.  See  Oldest  Orchestral 
Organization  in  America,  p.  492. 

Metal  Work,  Craftsman  Designs  for: 
Three  Craftsman  metal  vases,  210. 
Designs  for  hinges  and  escutcheons,  to 
be  placed  on  wood  boxes  and  workbox, 
309- 

Three  Craftsman  candlesticks  of  a  sim¬ 
ple  design,  411. 

Newel  post  fixtures,  520. 

Mist,  The :  An  Allegory — By  Ella  M. 
Ware,  33- 


Music,  Municipal,  Significance  and  Prog¬ 
ress  of,  and  Its  Power  to  Develop  the 
Festival  Spirit — By  Arthur  Farwell : 
Municipal  music  in  New  York  as  car¬ 
ried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Docks  and  Ferries;  Work 
of  the  People’s  Choral  Union  and  the 
United  Singers  of  New  York;  The 
Children’s  Folk  Dance  Festival,  179. 

My  Views  Regarding  True  and  False 
Science — By  Count  Leon  Tolstoy,  340. 

Nationalism,  The  New,  Roosevelt’s  Defi¬ 
nition  of,  191. 

Need  of  Developing  National  Sports  for 
Country  Life,  The,  199. 

“Norway’s  Beating  Heart:”  Bjornson, 
the  Guardian  of  His  Country — By 
Hanna  Astrup  Larsen:  Bjornson  a 
leader  among  his  people;  His  home  life 
at  Aulestad;  Ancestry;  Literary  work, 
362. 

Notes:  A  Congressman’s  objection  to  the 
idea  of  a  third  party,  105. 

What  France  Is  Saying  about  George 
Grey  Barnard’s  Work,  212. 

The  MacDowell  Chorus:  A  New  Musi¬ 
cal  Development  in  New  York,  315. 
Hitchcock  paintings  at  the  Knoedler 
Galleries;  The  Silver  Mine  artists;  At 
the  Macbeth  Galleries;  Importance  of 
the  Chicago  Institute;  National  Society 
of  Craftsmen:  Plans  of  the  Madison 
Art  Gallery;  The  Friends  of  American 
Art;  Significant  exhibitions;  American 
artists  at  Montross  Galleries,  421. 
Everett  Shinn’s  New  Note  in  Mural 
Decoration;  Gordon  Craig  at  the  Photo- 
Secession;  The  Craftsman  House-Plan 
Competition  awards;  Portraits  by  Ellen 
Emmet  at  Macbeth’s;  Landscapes  by 
Willard  Metcalf  at  the  Montross  Gal¬ 
leries;  Paolo  Veronese  at  Knoedler’s; 
Paris  in  Etching;  The  New  Director  of 
the  Albright  Gallery,  Buffalo;  The  New 
Carnegie  Art  School  for  Pittsburgh; 
Consolidation  of  Cement  Age  and  Con¬ 
crete  Engineering,  529. 

The  Pastellists:  A  New  Art  Society; 
The  Virile  Painting  of  George  Bellows; 
Thirty  artists  at  Alacbeth’s;  The  Wal¬ 
ter  Shirlaw  Memorial  Exhibition;  Mac¬ 
Dowell  Chorus  Concert;  Portraits  by 
Harrington  Mann  and  Francois  Fla- 
meng’s  Portraits  at  Knoedler’s;  David 
Karfunkle  at  the  Salmagundi  Club; 
Loan  Collecton  of  American  Paintings 
Owned  by  William  T.  Evans,  at  New- 
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ark,  N.  J.,  Art  Gallery;  Arthur  B.  Da¬ 
vies’  Exhibiton,  Chicago;  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design  Exhibition;  Group 
Exhibition  at  Buffalo;  Permanent  col¬ 
lection  of  paintings  by  Mr.  John  W. 
Beatty;  Small  bronzes,  water  colors 
and  pastels  at  Macbeth’s;  Paintings  of 
the  Cornish  Coast;  Indianapolis  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  Society  of  Western  Art¬ 
ists;  Works  of  American  Illustrators 
and  Paintings  by  Henry  Rankin  Poore 
and  William  Henry  Lippincott  at  In¬ 
dianapolis;  Paintings  by  George  H.  Bo- 
gert;  A  Colonial  Interior  Exhibition; 
Etchings  by  Rembrandt;  Thumb-Box 
Exhibition  at  the  Powell  Art  Gallery; 
American  Artists  in  Rome;  George 
Lawrence  Nelson,  a  Young  Portrait 
Painter;  Max  Weber  at  the  Photo-Se¬ 
cession;  Paintings  and  Drawings  by 
Harry  Berlin;  Whistler  House  Exhibi¬ 
tion;  Henry  B.  Snell’s  Painting  at  Mac¬ 
beth’s;  Miniatures  by  Alice  Riddle  Fos¬ 
ter;  National  Academy  Exhibition,  639. 

Of  a  Friend  Who  Died  in  the  Spring:  A 
Poem — By  Charles  Hanson  Towne,  43. 

Oldest  Orchestral  Organization  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  The:  What  the  Philharmonic  So¬ 
ciety  Has  Done  for  Music  in  This 
Country:  The  Philharmonic  organized 
in  eighteen  hundred  forty-two;  Dr.  Os¬ 
good  Mason’s  “Sketches  and  Impres¬ 
sions;”  U.  C.  Hill  first  director;  Emi¬ 
nent  conductors  who  followed;  Anton 
Seidl’s  interpretaton  of  Wagnerian 
music;  Gustav  Mahler  and  his  work  as 
composer  and  conductor,  492. 

One  Woman’s  Idea  of  Individuality  in 
the  Building  of  Her  Home:  House  of 
Mrs.  R.  K.  Welsh,  of  Rockford,  Illi¬ 
nois,  built  under  her  personal  supervi¬ 
sion;  Original  and  interesting  features 
of  this  home,  197. 

Painters,  Characteristic  Portraits  of,  by  a 
Photographer — By  Shaemas  O’Sheel : 
The  place  of  photography  among  the 
arts;  Artistic  mastery  of  the  camera  by 
Mrs.  Caroline  Reed  Parsons;  Her  por¬ 
traits  of  Sheldon  Parsons,  Childe  Has- 
sam,  Irving  Wiles,  Louis  Potter,  Bruce 
Crane  and  Carroll  Beckwith  as  the 
critic  sees  them,  24. 

Patriotism— By  Marguerite  Ogden  Bige¬ 
low,  9. 

Peace — By  The  Editor:  The  will  of  the 
people  and  how  it  is  being  achieved; 


Task  of  the  Peace  Commission;  Possi¬ 
bility  of  an  International  Tribunal  or 
World’s  Congress;  Some  problems 
which  would  confront  such  a  body,  223- 

Pine  Tree,  The:  An  Allegory — By  Ruth 
Lee,  245. 

Pipe  of  Thought,  The :  A  Poem — By  Eu¬ 
gene  Blaisdell  Baker,  501. 

Plants,  How  to  Water — By  Charles  M. 
Skinner,  90. 

Pottery-Making  without  a  Wheel:  De¬ 
signs  and  Article  by  Harriet  Joor; 
Pottery-making  by  hand,  a  fascinating 
craft;  An  intimate  talk  with  the  novice 
on  clay  modeling  and  just  how  to  go 
about  it,  204. 

Prince  and  the  Maidens  Three,  The — By 
Walter  A.  Dyer:  A  Fairy  Tale  and  its 
application;  The  art  of  conversation; 
Its  neglect  and  value  of  its  enrichment; 
Harm  done  by  slovenly  conversational 
habits;  Soul  culture,  17. 

Prize-Winning  Designs  in  the  Craftsman 
House  Plan  Competition,  624. 

Quest,  The:  A  Poem — By  Grace  Hazard 
Conkling,  63. 

Questions,  A  Few — By  Marguerite  Og¬ 
den  Bigelow,  283. 

Railroads  as  Aids  to  Farmers :  How  the 
Need  for  More  Traffic  Has  Led  Them 
to  Help  in  the  Revival  of  Agriculture — 
By  The  Editor:  How  the  farmers  have 
met  the  “Educational  trains;”  Experi¬ 
ment  stations  established  by  the  great 
railroad  lines;  What  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  demonstration  farms, 
186- 

Read,  Mr.  Charles,  Photographs  of  Chil¬ 
dren  by.  See  Country  Life  and  Animal 
Pets  for  Children,  p.  588. 

Restaurant,  A  New  England  Market: 
Where  one  may  have  a  taste  of  food  di¬ 
rect  from  the  sea  and  the  garden,  22. 

Santa  Claus,  A  Little  Boy  and — By  Wal¬ 
ter  A-  Dyer:  A  child’s  rude  awakening 
to  the  truth  about  Santa  Claus;  The 
growing  disbelief  in  myths;  Present  life 
too  material;  What  a  return  to  the  days 
of  “make-believe”  might  mean  to  us, 
241. 

Sculptor,  A,  Who  Finds  His  Models  and 
Friends  among  the  Working  People — 
By  Cecil  I.  Dorrian:  Society  of  the  Voo- 
ruit  in  Ghent;  Sculpture  of  Jules  Van 
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Biesbroeck;  His  paintings;  Sculpture 
limited  to  the  toilers  of  Flanders;  The 
story  of  his  work  and  its  message,  433. 

Sculpture,  Important,  in  the  National 
Academy  Exhibition  for  the  Winter  of 
Nineteen  Hundred  and  Ten:  Opening 
of  the  Exhibition  of  the  National  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Design  on  December  tenth; 
Room  devoted  to  sculpture  took  prece¬ 
dence  in  general  interest  and  merit; 
Some  of  the  notable  canvases,  452. 

Seed  Suggestions:  How  seed  germina¬ 
tion  may  be  tested,  618. 

Seidl,  Anton.  See  Oldest  Orchestral  Or¬ 
ganization  in  America,  p.  492. 

Seton,  Ernest  Thompson,  Who  Has  Or¬ 
ganized  the  Boy  Scout  Movement  in 
America:  Mr.  Seton’s  appreciation  of 
the  boy  and  his  needs;  Code  of  the  Boy 
Scouts,  67- 

Slabs  and  Bark  as  a  House  Covering — By 
Julian  Burroughs:  A  personal  trial  of 
slabs  for  the  exterior  of  a  house;  How 
they  may  be  obtained  and  what  is  best 
done  with  them  to  secure  good  results, 
619. 

Spring:  A  Poem — By  Henri  Fink,  272. 

Spring:  A  Japanese  Poem — By  Henri 
Fink,  488. 

Stained  Glass.  See  La  Farge,  John,  335. 

“Square  Deal,  The,”  Roosevelt’s  Defini¬ 
tion  of,  62. 

Sweet  Herbs,  Of — By  Marguerite  Ogden 
Bigelow,  539. 

Thanksgiving,  A :  A  Poem— By  Edward 
Wilbur  Mason,  153. 

Thanksgiving  Day  Nineteen  Hundred  and 
Ten.  For — By  Marguerite  Ogden  Bige¬ 
low,  148. 

Theater,  A  Pioneer  Municipal,  and  Its 
Lesson — By  Isaac  Russell,  563- 

Thrift  Our  Latest  Discovery  and  What 
It  Would  Mean  to  Americans:  Real  in¬ 
vestments  and  real  benefits,  648. 

Tolstoy — By  Ivan  Narodny:  An  Appreci¬ 
ation,  323. 
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